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Ferd.  Winter,  John  B.  Elam,  John  A.  Comingore,  Geo.  J.  Cook,  E.  F.  Hodges,  C.  P. 
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Jacobs,  A.  L.  Mason,  P.  H.  Jameson,  J.  O.  Stillson,  Frederick  Stein,  S.  F.  Stone,  Lnther 
Todd,  J. L.Thompson,  Wm.  A.  Wishard,  G.  V,  VToollen.E.  R.  Lewis,  Robert  Browning, 
Carmi  A.Van  Anda,  J.  A.  Rondtlialer,  J.  H.  Ranger,  W.  F.  Taylor,  Jas.  R.  Carnalian,  J, 
M.  Kitchen,  Sol  Claypool,  Albert  Baker,  Daniel  R.  Lucas,  Ellas  C.  Atkins,  Geo.  W.  Stout, 
Wilford  It.  Dean,  Smiley  N. Chambers,  Hanford  A.  Edson,  Jas.B.  Roberts,  John  E.Cle- 
land,  Wm.  B.  Roberts,  George  Townley,  Meyer  Messig,  Alembert  W.  Brayton,  Solomon 
Hays,  Jas.  Robert  McKee,  John  H.  Stewart,  Charles  F.  Meyer,  Charles  L.  Wilson,  H. 
M.  Lash,  Wm.  W.  Herod,  Scott  Butler,  Gustave  Schnull,  Clias.  E.  Wright,  Hiram  B. 
Jacobs,  Theodore  Potter,  Charles  F.  Griffin,  Charles  Evans,  Clifton  Comley,  Horace  R. 
Allen,  Rice  V.  Hunter,  Wm.  J.  Holliday,  A.  O.  Benedict,  J.  W.  Byrkit,  ,Evan  Hadley, 
Jos.  Eastman,  Geo.  T.  Evans,  Wm.  A.  Ketcham,  Wm.  L.  Dunlap,  Willard  W.  Grant, 
A.  W.  Patterson.  Oliver  T.  Morton,  Jas.  B.  Black,  Wm.  A.  Bell,  Joseph  Marsee,  Died- 
rich  A.  Bohlen.Thos.  M.  Ba^sett,  H.  H.  Messenger ,'Jame8  Lyon,  Graham  Wells,  Chas. 
F.  Sayles,  Wm.  G.  Lockwood,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  James  M.  Winters,  C.  F.  A.  Wappen- 
bauB,  John  J.  Cooper,  Ricliard  O.  Johnson,  Harry  E.  Drew. 

LADIES'  RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Ayres,  >Irs.  H.  R.  Allen,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Harvey  Bates,  jr.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Bell,  Mrs.  Frank  Blackledge,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Albert 
Baker,  Mrs.  Noble  C.  Butler,  Mrs.  John  J.  Cooper,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Coffin,  Mrs.  Cliflcm  Comley,  Mrs.  John  N.  Carey,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  John 
Coburn,  Mrs.  Edward  Dean,  Miss  Mary  Dean,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Dering,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Denny, 
Mrs.  Byron  K.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Will  L.  Elder,  Mrs.  Will  Fortune,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fishback, 
Mrs.  C.  VV.  Fairbanks,  Jilrs.  Fred.  Fahnley,  Mrs.  Albert  Gall,  Mrs.  Pierre  Gray,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Griffitlis,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Huey,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Harris,  Mrs.  John  H.  Holliday,  Mrs. 
Hewitt  H.  Howland,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hodges,  Mrs.  Livingston  Howland,  Mrs.  John  N. 
Hurty,  Mrs.  Tlios.  A.  Hendricks,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kregelo,  Mrs,  Frank 
Landers,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lash,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lilly,  Mrs,  J,  A.  Lemcke,  Mrs.  V.  T.  Malott,  Mrs. 
Ed.  McKee,  Mrs.  Jos.  E.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Chas.  Martindale,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Moras,  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Milligan,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Pcelle,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Potts,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Pierce,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Roache, 
Mrs.  O.  S.  Runnels,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Brayton,  Mrs.  Will  E.  Shari)e,  Mrs.  A.  B.  McGregory, 
Miss  Catharine  Merrill.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Hufford,  Miss  Harriet  Noble,  Mrs.  Lucius  B. 
Swift.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ricliards,  Miss  Laura  Ream,  Mrs.  William  Scott,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Snow, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Spades,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shaffer,  Mrs.  Theo.  L.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Sloan,  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Shipp,  Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Geo.  G.  Tanner,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Walker,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Woods,  Mrs.  John  R.  Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Wasson, 
Mrs.  James  T.  Wright,  Mrs.  James  M.  Winters,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Wilson,  Miss  Mary  Nic- 
Olson,  Mrs.  Henry  Jameson. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION.^ 


Committee  on  Indexing   Chemical  Literature. 


H.  Caerington  Bolton  of  New  York, 
F.  W.  Clarke  of  Washington, 
A.  R.  Leeds  of  Hoboken, 


A.  A.  JtTLiEN  of  New  York, 
J.  W.  Langley  of  Ann  Arbor, 
A.  B.  PreSCOTT  of  Ann  Arbor. 


2.     Committee  on  Anatomical  Nomenclature,  with  Special  reference  to 

the  Brain. 


B.  G.  Wilder  of  Ithaca, 
Henry  F.  Osborn  of  Princeton, 


T.  B.  Stowell  of  Cortland, 
Harrison  Allen  of  Philadelphia, 


Frank  Baker  of  Washington. 


3.  Committee  to  apply  to  Congress  for  a  Bediiction  of  the  Tariff  on 

Scientific  Books  and  Apparatus. 
E.  D.  Cope  of  Philadelphia,  |     J.  R.  Eastman  of  Washington, 

John  S.  Billings  of  Washington. 

4.  Committee  to  memorialize  Congress  to  take  steps  for  the  Preservation 

of  Archceologic  Monuments  on  the  public  lands. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  of  Cambridge,   |   Mrs.  M.  E.  Stevenson  of  Washington. 
5.     Committee  on  Water  Analysis. 


G.  C.  Caldwell  of  Ithaca, 

J.  A.  Myers  of  Agricultural  Coll.,  Miss., 

R.  B.  Warder  of  Washington, 


J.  W.  Langley  of  Ann  Arbor, 

W.  P.  Mason  of  Troy, 

W.  H.  Seaman  of  Washington. 


Committee  on  the  Maintenance  of  Timberlands  and  on  the  Development 
of  the  Natural  Besources  of  the  Counti'y. 


T.  C.  Mendenhall  of  Washington, 
E.  W.  HiLGARD  of  Berkley, 


C.  E.  Bessey  of  Lincoln, 

B.  E.  Fernow  of  Washington, 


William  Saunders  of  Ottawa. 
7.     Committee  on  Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Chemical  Terms. 


Thomas  H.  Norton  of  Cincinnati, 
H.  Carrinqton  Bolton  of  New  York, 


James  Lewis  Howe  of  Louisville, 
Edward  Hart  of  Easton. 


8.    Honorary  Agent  of  Transportation  to  act  with  the  Local  Committees. 
P.  H.  Dudley  of  New  York, 

9.    Auditors. 
Hbkrt  Wheatland  of  Salem,  {    Thomas  Meehan  of  Germantown. 

» All  Committees  are  expected  to  present  their  reports  to  the  Council  not  later  than 
the  fourth  day  of  the  meeting.  Committees  sending  their  reports  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary  one  month  before  a  meeting  can  have  them  printed  for  use  at  the  meeting. 
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OFFICERS  ELECTED 

FOR  THE 

W^^SHINGTON    MEETINa. 

AUGUST,  1891. 


PRESIDENT. 
Albkkt  B.  Prescott,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy— E.  W.  Hyde,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  Physics — F.  E.  Nipmkk,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  Chemistry — R.  C.  Kedzik,  Agricnltnral  College,  Mich. 

D.  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering— Thomas  Gray,  Terre 

Haute,  Iiid. 

E.  Geology  and  Geography— J.  J.  Stkvknson,  New  York. 

F.  Biology — J.  M.  CouLTKR,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
H.  Anthropology— JosKi'ii  Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis. 

I.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics— Edmund  J.  James,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

PERMANENT  SECRETARY. 

F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge    (office  Salem),  Mass. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY. 
H\RVEY  W.  WiLKY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  Brookville,  Ind. 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

A.  Mathematics  andAstronomy— E.D.Preston,  Washington, D.  C. 

B.  Physics— A.  McFarlane,  Austin,  Texas. 

C.  Chemistry — T.  H.  Norton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering  —  William  Kknt,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

E.  Geology  and  Geography— W  J  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  Biology— A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 
H.  Anthropology — W.  II.  Holmes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics— B.  E.  Feknow,  Washington. 

TREASURER. 
William  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

A.   A.   a.   8.   vol.   XXXIX  B  (XVii) 
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MEETINGS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION       (Continued). 


MEETING. 

DATE. 

PLACE. 

PRESIDENT. 

37th. 

38th. 
39th. 

Aug.  14.  1888. 
Aug.  26.  1889. 
Aug.  19,  1890. 

Clevelanel,  Ohio. 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  W.  Powell. 

T.  C.  Mendenhall. 

G.  L.  Goodale. 

VIC15   PIIKSIDKNTS. 


SECTION  B. 


SECTION  C. 


SECTION  D. 


Ormond  Stone. 
R.  S.  Woodward. 
S.  C.  Chandler. 


A.  A.  Michelson, 
H.  S.  Carhart. 
Cleveland  Abbe. 


C.  E.  Mnnroe. 
W.  L.  Pudlev. 
R.  B.  Warder. 


C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 
•Tames  E.  Denton. 
James  E.  Denton. 


George  H.  Cook. 
Charles  A.  Wliite. 
John  C.  Branner. 


SECTION  F. 


C.  V.  Riley. 
Geo.  L.  Goodale. 
C.  S.  MinoC. 


SECTION  H. 


C.  C.  Abbott. 
Garricl^  Mallery. 
Frank  Baker. 


SECTION  I. 


C.  W.  Smilcv. 
Cliarles  S.  Hill. 
J.  Richards  Dodge. 


PERMANENT 
SECRETARY. 

GENERAL 
SECRETARY. 

SECRETARY 
OF  COUNCIL. 

TREASURER. 

F.  W.  Putnam. 
F.  W.  Putnam. 
F.  W.  Putnam. 

Julius  Pohlman. 
C.  Leo  Mees. 
H.C.  Bolton. 

C.  Leo  Mees. 
H.  C.  Bolton. 
H.  W.  Wiley. 

William  Lilly. 
William  Lilly. 
William  Lilly. 

SECKKTAUIKS    OF   SECTIONS. 


SECTION  A. 

SECTION  B. 

SECTION  C. 

SECTION  D. 

C.  C.  Doolittle. 
G.  C.  Comstock. 
W.  B.  Beman. 

A.  Mao.farlane. 
E.  L.  Nichols. 
E.  M.  Avery. 

W.  L.  Dudley. 
Edward  Hart. 
W.  A.Noyes. 

Arthur  Beardsley. 
W.  B.  Warner. 
Thomas  Gray. 

SECTION  E. 


John  C.  Branner. 
John  C.  Branner. 
Samuel  Calvin. 


SECTION  F. 


B.  H.  Fernow. 
A.  W.  Butler. 
.J.  M.  Coulter. 


SECTION  H. 


Frank  Baker. 

W.  M.  Beauchamp. 

Josepli  Jastrow. 


SECTION  I. 


Cliarles  S.  Hill. 
J.  R.  Dodge. 
B.  E.  Fernow. 
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MEETINGS. 

PLACE. 

YEAR. 

MEMRKKS 
IN  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

NUMBER  OF 
MEMBERS. 

1. 

Philadelphia 

1848 

? 

461 

2, 

Cambridge 

1849 

? 

640 

3. 

Charleston 

1850 

? 

622 

4. 

New  Haven 

1850 

? 

704 

5. 

Cincinnati 

1851 

87 

800 

6. 

Albany 

1851 

194 

769 

7. 

Cleveland 

1853 

? 

940 

8. 

Washington 

1854 

168 

1004 

9. 

Providence 

1855 

166 

605 

10. 

2nd  Albany 

1858 

381 

722 

11. 

Montreal 

1857 

351 

946 

12. 

Baltimore 

1858 

190 

962 

13. 

Springfield 

1859 

190 

862 

14. 

Newport 

1860 

135 

644 

15. 

Buffalo 

18C6 

79 

637 

16. 

Burlington 

1867 

73 

415 

17. 

Chicago 

1868 

259 

686 

18. 

Salem 

1869 

244 

511 

19. 

Troy 

1870 

188 

536 

20. 

Indianapolis 

1871 

196 

668 

21. 

Dubuque 

1871 

164 

610 

22. 

Portland 

1873 

195 

670 

23. 

Hartford 

1874 

224 

732 

24. 

Detroit 

1875 

1G5 

807 

25. 

2nd  Buffalo 

1876 

215 

867 

26. 

Nashville 

1877 

173 

953 

27. 

St.  Louis 

1878 

134 

962 

28. 

Saratoga 

1879 

256 

1030 

29. 

Boston 

1880 

997 

1555 

30. 

2nd  Cincinnati 

1881 

500 

1699 

31. 

2nd  Montreal 

1882 

937 

1922 

32. 

Minneapolis 

1883 

328 

2033 

33. 

2nd  Philadelphia 

1884 

1261* 

1981 

84. 

Ann  Arbor 

18R5 

364 

1056 

85. 

8d  Buffalo 

1886 

445 

1886 

86. 

New  York 

1887 

729 

lit58 

37. 

2nd  Cleveland 

1888 

342 

1964 

88. 

Toronto 

1889 

424 

1952 

89. 

2d  Indianapolis. 

1890 

.364 

1944 

*Inclading  members  of  the  British  Association  and  other  foreign  guests. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FOUR. 


AN    ACT 

To  Incorporate    the    "  American    Association    for  the 
Advancement  of  Science." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 
Section  l.  Joseph  Henry  of  Wnshiugton,  Benjamin  Pierce  of  Cam- 
bridge, James  D.  Dana  of  New  Haven,  James  Hall  of  Albany,  Alexis 
Caswell  of  Providence,  Stephen  Alexander  of  Princeton,  Isaac  Lea  of 
Philadelphia,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  of  New  York,  John  S.  Newberry  of  Cleve- 
land, B.  A.  Gould  of  Cambridge,  T.  Sterry  Hunt  of  Boston,  Asa  Gray  of 
Cambridge,  J.  Lawrence  Smith  of  Louisville,  Joseph  Lovering  of  Cam- 
bridge and  John  LeConte  of  Philadelphia,  their  associates,  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Association,  known  as  the  "American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  made 
a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  "American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,"  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  purchasing, 
holding  and  conveying  real  and  personal  property,  which  it  now  is,  or 
hereafter  may  be,  possessed  of,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and 
subject  to  the  restrictions,  duties  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  general 
laws  which  now  or  hereafter  may  be  in  force  and  applicable  to  such  cor- 
porations. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  have  and  hold  by  purchase,  grant, 
<;ift  or  otherwise,  real  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  and  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Section  3.    Any  two  of  the  corporators  above  named  are   hereby 
authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  corporation  in  the  month 
of  August  next  ensuing,  by  notice  thereof  "  by  mail,"  to  each  member  of 
the  said  Association. 
Section  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

House  of  Representatives,  March  10,  1874. 
Passed  to  be  enacted, 

John  E.  Sanford,  Speaker. 
In  Senate,  March  17,  1874. 

Passed  to  be  enacted,  March  19,  1874. 

Geo.  B.  Loring,  President.  Approved, 

W.  B.  Washburn. 
Secretary's  Department, 
Boston,  April  3,   1874. 

A  true  copy,  Attest: 

David  Pulsiter, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF   THE 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR   THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCIENCE. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Objects. 


Article  1.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are,  by  periodical  and  mi- 
gratory meetings,  to  promote  intercourse  between  those  wlio  are  culti- 
vating science  in  different  parts  of  America,  to  give  a  stronger  and  more 
general  impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  research,  and 
to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men  increased  facilities  and  a  wider 
usefulness. 

Mbmbehs,  Fellows,  Patrons  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

Art.  2.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Fellows,  Patrons, 
and  Honorary  Fellows. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  may  become  a  Member  of  the  Association  upon 
recommendation  in  writing  by  two  members  or  fellows,  and  election  by 
the  Council. 

Art.  4.  Fellows  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  from  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  are  professionally  engaged  in  science,  or  have  by  their  labors 
aided  In  advancing  science.  The  election  of  fellows  shall  be  by  ballot 
and  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Council  at  a  designated  meet- 
ing of  the  Council. 

Art.  5.  Any  person  paying  to  the  Association  the  sura  of  one  tliousand 
dollars  shall  be  classed  as  a  Patron,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  member  and  to  all  its  publications. 

Art.  6.  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Association,  not  exceeding  three  for 
each  section,  may  be  elected  ;  the  nominations  to  be  made  by  the  Council 
and  approved  by  ballot  in  the  respective  sections  before  electiop  by  ballot 
In  General  Session.    Honorary  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  prlvi- 
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XXVI  CONSTITUTION. 

leges  of  Fellows  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  fees  and  assessments,  and 
entitled  to  all  publications  of  the  Association  isaLfcct  after  the  date  of 
their  election. 

Art.  7.  The  name  of  any  member  or  fellow  two  years  In  arrears  for 
annual  dues  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Association,  provided  that 
two  notices  of  indebtedness,  at  an  interval  of  at  least  three  months,  shall 
have  been  given ;  and  no  such  person  shall  be  restored  until  he  has  paid 
his  arrearages  or  has  been  reelected.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
exclude  from  the  Association  any  member  or  fellow,  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  said  member  or  fellow  is  an  improper  person  to  be  connected 
with  the  Association,  or  has  in  the  estimation  of  the  Council  made  im- 
proper use  of  his  membership  or  fellowship. 

Art.  8.  No  member  or  fellow  shall  talie  part  in  the  organization  of,  or 
hold  office  in,  more  than  one  section  at  any  one  meeting. 

Officbks. 
Art.  9.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  In 
General  Session  from  the  fellows,  and  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice 
President  from  each  section,  a  Permanent  Secretary,  a  General  Secretary, 
a  Secretary  of  the  Council,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  each  Section; 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  shall  be  elected  at 
each  meeting  for  the  following  one,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Permanent  Secretary,  shall  not  be  reellgible  for  the  next  two 
meetings.    The  term  of  office  of  Permanent  Secretary  shall  be  five  years. 

Art.  10.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  Vice  President 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  General  Sessions  of  the  Association  and  at  aU 
meetings  of  the  Council.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  President  tc 
give  an  address  at  a  General  Session  of  the  Association  at  the  meeting 
following  that  over  which  he  presided. 

Art.  11.  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  the  chairmen  of  their  respective 
Sections,  and  of  their  Sectional  Committees,  and  it  shall  be  part  of  their 
duty  to  give  an  address,  each  before  his  own  section,  at  such  time  as  the 
Council  shall  determine.  The  Vice  Presidents  may  appoint  temporary 
chairmen  to  preside  over  the  sessions  of  their  sections,  but  shall  not  del- 
egate their  other  duties.  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  have  seniority  in 
order  of  their  continuous  membership  in  the  Association. 

Art.  13.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  all  General 
Sessions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  business  uf 
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these  sesolons.  He  shall  receive  the  records  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
SectioDS,  which,  after  examination,  he  shall  transmit  with  his  ownrecords 
to  the  Permanent  Secretary  within  two  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting. 

AuT.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  keep  the  records  of  the 
Council.  He  shall  give  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Section  the  titles  of 
papers  assigned  to  it  by  the  Council.  He  shall  receive  proposals  for  mem> 
bership  and  bring  them  before  the  Council. 

Art.  14,  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Association  under  the  direction  of  the  Council.  He  shall  attend  to  all 
business  not  specially  referred  to  committees  nor  otherwise  constitution- 
ally provided  for.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  business  that  he  has 
transacted  for  the  Association,  and  make  annually  a  general  report  for 
publication  in  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings.  He  shall  attend  to  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  and  all 
other  printing  ordered  by  the  Association.  He  shall  issue  a  circular  of 
information  to  members  and  fellows  at  least  three  months  before  each 
meeting,  and  shall,  in  couuectiou  with  the  Local  Committee,  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  He  shall 
provide  the  Secretaries  of  the  Association  with  such  boolss  and  stationery 
as  may  be  required  for  their  records  and  business,  and  shall  provide  mem- 
bers and  fellows  with  such  blank  forms  as  may  be  required  for  facilitating 
the  business  of  the  Association.  He  shall  collect  all  assessments  and  ad- 
mission fees,  and  notify  members  and  fellows  of  their  election,  and  of  any 
arrearages.  He  shall  receive,  and  bring  before  the  Council,  the  titles  and 
abstracts  of  papers  proposed  to  be  read  before  the  Association.  He  shall 
keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Association,  and 
report  the  same  annually  at  the  first  meetiugof  the  Council,  and  shall  pay 
over  to  the  Treasurer  such  unexpended  funds  as  the  Council  may  direct. 
He  shall  receive  and  hold  in  trust  for  the  Association  all  books,  pamphlets 
and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  allow  the  use  of  the 
same  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  orders  of  the 
Council.  He  shall  receive  all  communications  addressed  to  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  interval  between  meetings,  and  properly  attend  to  the 
same.  He  shall  at  each  meeting  report  the  names  of  fellows  and  members 
who  have  died  since  the  preceding  meeting.  He  shall  be  allowed  a  salary 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council,  and  may  employ  one  or  more 
clerks  at  such  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  CounciL 
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Art.  15.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest  the  funds  received  by  him  in  such 
securities  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council,  lie  shaa  annually  present 
to  the  Council  an  account  of  the  funds  in  his  cliarge.  No  expenditure  of 
the  principal  in  the  hauds  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  made  witnout  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Council,  and  no  expenditure  of  the  income  received  by 
the  Treasurer  shall  be  made  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Counci;. 

Akt.  16.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Sections  shall  keep  the  records  of 
their  respective  sections,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeUng,  give  the  same, 
including  the  records  of  subsections,  to  the  General  Secretary.  They 
shall  also  be  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sectional  Committees.  The  Secre- 
taries shall  have  seniority  in  order  of  their  continuous  membership  in  the 
Association. 

Akt.  17.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  President,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  as  the  President  of  the 
meeting.  Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice  President,  Permanent  Secre- 
tary, General  Secretary,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  and  Treasurer,  shall  be 
filled  by  nomination  of  the  Council  and  election  by  ballot  in  General  Ses- 
sion. A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  a  Section  shall  be  filled  by 
nomination  and  election  by  ballot  in  the  Section. 

Art.  18.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  past  Presidents,  and  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  last  meeting,  together  with  the  President,  the  Vice 
Presidents,  the  Permanent  Secretary,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sections,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
current  meeting,  with  the  addition  of  one  fellow  elected  from  each  Sec- 
tion by  ballot  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting.  The  members  present  at 
any  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council,  provided  there  are  at  least 
five,  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Council 
shall  meet  on  the  day  preceding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  arrange  the  programme  for  the  first  day  of  the  sessions.  The  time 
and  place  of  this  first  meeting  sliall  be  designated  by  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary. Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  regular  meetings  of  the  Council 
shall  be  lield  in  the  council  room  at  9  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  each  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  Special  meetings  of  the  Council  may  be 
called  at  any  time  by  the  President.  The  Council  shall  be  the  board  of 
supervision  of  the  Association,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  by  the 
Association  that  has  not  first  been  referred  to,  or  originated  with,  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall  receive  and  assign  papers  to  the  respective 
sections ;  examine  and,  if  necessary,  exclude  papers ;  decide  which  papers, 
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discussions  and  other  proceedings  shall  be  published,  and  have  the  general 
direction  of  the  publications  of  the  Association;  manage  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Association;  arrange  the  business  and  programmes  for  Gen- 
eral Sessions;  suggest  subjects  for  discussion,  investigation  or  reports; 
elect  members  and  fellows ;  and  receive  and  act  upon  all  invitations  ex- 
tended to  the  Association  and  report  the  same  at  a  General  Session  of 
the  Association.  The  Council  shall  receive  all  reports  of  Special  Com- 
mittees and  decide  upon  tliem,  and  only  such  shall  be  read  In  General 
Session  as  the  Council  shall  direct.  The  Council  shall  appoint  at  each 
meeting  the  following  sub- committees  who  shall  act,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  whole  Council,  uutil  their  successors  are  appointed  at  the  follow- 
ing meeting:  1,  on  Papers  and  Reports;  2,  on  Members;  3,  on  Fellows. 

Art.  19.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Council,  and 
one  member  or  fellow  elected  by  each  of  the  Sections.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  Committee  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President  and  nominate  the 
general  officers  for  the  following  meeting  of  the  Association.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  recommend  the  time  and  place  for  the 
next  meeting.  The  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  each  Section  shall 
be  recommended  to  the  Nominating  Committee  by  a  sub-committee  con- 
sisting of  the  "Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  three  members  or  fellows 
elected  by  the  Section. 

Meetings. 

Art.  20.  The  Association  shall  hold  a  public  meeting  annually,  for  one 
week  or  longer,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  vote  of 
the  Association,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  each  meeting  shall 
be  made  by  the  Local  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary and  such  other  persons  as  the  Council  may  designate. 

Art.  21.  A  General  Session  shall  be  held  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Sections  and  Subsections. 
Art.  22.  The  Association  shall  be  divided  Into  Sections,  namely : — 
A,  Mathematies  and  Astronomy ;  B,  Physics;  C,  Chemistry,  including  its 
application  to  agriculture  and  the  arts;  D,  Mechanical  Science  and  Engi- 
neering; E,  Geology  and  Geography;  F,  Biology;  [G,  united  to  section  F]  ; 
11,  Anthropology ;  I,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics.  The  Council  shall 
have  power  to  consolidate  any  two  or  more  Sectious  temporarily,  and 
such  consolidated  Sections  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  senior  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  the  Sections  comprising  it. 
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Art.  23.  Immediately  on  the  organization  of  a  Section  there  shall  bo 
three  fellows  elected  by  ballot  after  open  nomination,  who,  with  the  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  shall  form  its  Sectional  Committee.  The  Sec- 
tional Committees  shall  have  power  to  All  vacancies  in  their  own  numbers. 
Meetings  of  the  Sections  shall  not  be  held  at  the  same  time  with  a  General 
Session. 

Art.  24.  The  Sectional  Committee  of  any  Section  may  at  its  pleasure 
form  one  or  more  temporary  Subsections,  and  may  designate  the  officers 
thereof.  The  Secretary  of  a  Subsection  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
transmit  his  records  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

ARf.  25.  A  paper  shall  not  be  read  in  any  Section  or  Subsection  until 
it  has  been  received  from  the  Council  and  placed  on  the  programme  of  the 
day  by  the  Sectional  Committee. 

Sectional  Committees. 

Art.  26.  The  Sectional  Committees  shall  arrange  and  direct  the  busi- 
ness of  their  respective  Sections.  They  shall  prepare  the  daily  pro- 
grammes and  give  them  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  for  printing  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable.  No  titles  of  papers  shall  be  entered  on  the 
daily  programmes  except  such  as  have  passed  the  Council.  No  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  programme  for  the  day  in  a  Section  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Sectional  Committee.  The  Sectional  Committees  may  refuse 
to  place  the  title  of  any  paper  on  the  programme ;  but  every  such  title, 
with  the  abstract  of  the  paper  or  the  paper  itself,  must  be  returned  to 
the  Council  with  the  reasons  why  it  was  refused. 

Art.  27.  The  Sectional  Committees  shall  examine  all  papers  and  ab- 
stracts referred  to  the  sections,  and  they  shall  not  place  on  the  programme 
any  paper  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Association ;  and  to  this 
end  they  have  power  to  call  for  any  paper,  the  character  of  which  may  not 
be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  abstract  submitted. 
Papers  and  Communications. 

Art.  28.  All  members  and  fellows  must  forward  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  as  early  as  possible,  and  when  practicable  before  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Association,  full  titles  of  all  the  papers  which  they  propose  to 
present  during  the  meeting,  with  a  statement  of  the  time  that  each  will 
occupy  in  delivery,  and  also  such  abstracts  of  their  contents  as  will  give 
a  general  idea  of  their  nature;  and  no  title  shall  be  referred  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Sectional  Committee  until  an  abstract  of  the  paper  or  the  paper 
itself  has  been  received. 

Art.  29.  If  the  author  of  any  paper  be  not  ready  at  the  time  assigned, 
th«  title  may  be  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
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Abt.  30.  Whenever  practicable,  the  proceedings  and  discussions  at 
General  Sessions,  Sections  and  Subsections  shall  be  reported  by  profes- 
sional reporters,  but  such  reports  shall  not  appear  in  print  as  the  official 
-*ports  of  the  Association  unless  revised  by  the  Secretaries. 

PuiNTKD  Proceedings. 

Art.  31.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  have  the  Proceedings  of  each 
meeting  printed  in  an  octavo  volume  as  soon  after  the  meeting  as  possible, 
beginning  one  month  after  adjournment.  Authors  must  prepare  their 
papers  or  abstracts  ready  for  the  press,  and  these  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Sections  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  meeting, 
otherwise  only  the  titles  will  appear  in  the  printed  volume.  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  order  the  printing  of  any  paper  by  abstract  or  title 
only.  Whenever  practicable,  proofs  shall  be  forwarded  to  authors  for 
revision.  If  any  additions  or  substantial  alterations  are  made  by  the 
author  of  a  paper  after  its  submission  to  the  Secretary,  the  same  shall  be 
distinctly  indicated.  Illustrations  must  be  provided  for  by  the  authors  of 
the  papers,  or  by  a  special  appropriation  from  the  Council.  Immediately 
on  publication  of  the  volume,  a  copy  shall  be  forwarded  to  every  mem- 
ber and  fellow  of  the  Association  who  shall  have  paid  the  assessment  for 
the  meeting  to  which  it  relates,  and  it  shall  also  be  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Permanent  Secretary  at  such  price  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council. 
The  Council  shall  also  designate  the  institutions  to  which  copies  shall  be 
distributed. 

Local  Committee. 

Art.  32.  The  Local  Committee  shall  consist  of  persons  interested  in 
the  objects  of  the  Association  and  residing  at  or  near  the  place  of  the 
proposed  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  the  Local  Committee,  assisted  by 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  will  make  all  essential  arrangements  for 
the  meeting,  and  issue  a  circular  giving  necessary  particulars,  at  least  one 
month  before  the  meeting. 

Library  of  the  Association. 
Art.  S3.  All  books  and  pamphlets  received  by  the  Association  shall  be 
in  the  charge  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  who  shall  have  a  list  of  the 
samb  printed  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  to  any  member  or  fellow  on  appli- 
cation. Members  and  follows  who  have  paid  their  assessments  in  full 
shall  be  allowed  to  call  for  books  and  pamphlets,  which  shall  be  delivered 
to  them  at  their  expense,  on  their  giving  a  receipt  agreeing  to  make  good 
any  loss  or  damage  and  to  return  the  same  free  of  expense  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  specified  in  the  receipt  given.    All  books  and  pamphlets 
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in  circulation  must  be  returned  at  each  meeting.  Not  more  than  five  books, 
including  volumes,  parts  of  volumes,  and  pamphlets,  shall  be  held  at  one 
time  by  any  member  or  fellow.  Any  book  may  be  withheld  from  circu- 
lation by  order  of  the  Council. 

Admission  Fee  and  Assessments. 

Art.  34.  The  admission  fee  for  members  shall  be  five  dollars  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  assessment.  On  the  election  of  any  member  as  a  fellow 
an  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  shall  be  paid. 

AiiT.  35.  The  annual  assessment  for  members  and  fellows  shall  be  three 
dollars. 

Art.  3G.  Any  member  or  fellow  who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
to  the  Association,  at  any  one  time,  shall  become  a  Life  Member  and  as 
such  shall  be  exempt  from  all  further  assessments,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.  All  money  thus  received  shall  be 
invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which,  during  the  life  of  the 
member,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Association ;  but, 
after  his  death,  shall  be  used  only  to  assist  in  original  research,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  37.  All  admission  fees  and  assessments  must  be  paid  to  the  Per- 
manent Secretary,  who  shall  give  proper  receipts  for  the  same. 

Accounts. 
Art.  38.    The  accounts  of  the  Permanent  Secretary  and  of  the  Treas- 
urer shall  be  audited  annually,  by  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Council. 

Alterations  op  the  Constitution. 
,  Art.  39.    No  part  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  amended  or  annulled, 
without  the  concurrence  of  three- fourths  of  the  members  and  fellows 
present  in  General  Session,  after  notice  given  at  a  General  Session  of  a 
preceding  meeting  of  the  Association. 
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1.  The  retiring  President  introduces  the  President  elect,  who  takes  the  chair. 

2.  Formalities  of  welcome  of  the  Association  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  LocaT 
Committee. 

3.  Rei)ort  of  the  list  of  papers  entered  and  their  reference  to  the  Sections. 

4.  Other  reports. 

6.    Announcements  of  arrangements  by  the  Local  Committee. 

6.  Announcements  of  Elections  by  the  Council. 

7.  Uuenumerated  business. 

e.    Adjournment  to  meet  in  Sections. 

This  order,  eo  far  as  applicable,  to  be  followed  in  subsequent  General  Session*. 
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Thompsox,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Stamford',  Conn.  (22). 

Lilly,  Gkn.  William,  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  Co.,  Pa.  (28)   F  B 

Herrman,  Miis.  Esther,  59  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29). 

MEMBERS.' 

Abbe,  Robert,  11  W.  oOth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36). 

Abert,  S.Thayer,  1108  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (30).  ABDBI 

Abrey,  George  Burcliutt,  C.E.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.  (38). 

Adams,  W.  H.,  Consulting  Engineer,  71  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36). 

Adriance,  John  S.,  Superintendent  Gondolo  Tannin  Co.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

(39;.  C 
Agard,  Dr.  A.  H.,  1259  Alice  St.,  Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.  (28). 
Alden,  Jnc,  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.  (36). 

>The  numbers  in  parentheseR  indicate  the  meeting  at  which  the  member  was  elected. 
The  black  letters  at  the  end  of  line  indicate  the  sections  to  which  members  elect  to  be- 
long. The  Constitution  requires  tliat  the  names  of  all  meml)er8  two  or  more  j'ears  in 
arrears  shall  be  omitted  from  the  list,  but  their  names  will  be  restored  on  payment  of 
arrearages.  Members  not  in  arrears  are  entitled  to  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings 
bound  in  paper.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time  entitles  a  member  to  the  subse- 
quent volumes  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  bound  in  cloth,  or  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
dollars,  to  such  volumes  bound  in  half  morocco. 

^  Persons  contributing  one  thousand  dollars  or  more  to  the  Aasociation  are  classed 
as  Patrons,  and  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  members  and  to  the  publications. 

The  names  of  Patrons  are  to  remain  permanently  on  the  list. 

•Any  Member  or  Fellow  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars. 
The  income  of  the  money  derived  from  a  Ufe  Membership  is  used  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  during  the  life  of  the  member;  afterwards  it  is  to  be  used  to 
aid  in  original  research.  Life  Members  are  exempt  from  the  annual  assessment,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  annual  volume.  The  names  of  Life  Members  are  printed  in  small 
capitals  in  the  regular  list  of  Members  and  Fellows. 
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address  of  the  members  so  indicated  is  i-equested  by  the  Permanent  Secretary. 
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HONORAEY  FELLOWS.* 

Rogers,  William  B.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    1881.  (Born  Dec.  7,  1804.  Died 

May  30,  1882.)     BE 
Chevueul,  Michel  EuofexE,  Paris,  France  (35).     1886.     (Born  Aug.  31, 

1780.     Died  April  9,  1889.)  C 
Gkxtii,  Dk.  F.  a.,  3937  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (24).     1888. 

CB 
Hall,  Pkof.  James,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1).     1890.    E  P 

FELLOWS.' 

Abbe,  Professor  Cleveland,  Army  Signal  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (16). 

1874.  BA 
Abbott,  Dr.  Chas.  C,  Trenton,  N.  J.  C29).     1883.  F  H 
Adams,  Frank  Dawson,  McGill  Coll.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can.  (29).    1885. 
Aldeu,  Prof.  Geo.  I.,  Worcester,  Mass.  (33).     1885.  D 
Alexander,  John  S.,  Texas  Nat'l  Bank,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (20).  1874. 

BCD 
Allen,  Dr.  Harrison,  117  S.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).  1882.  F 
Allen,  Joel   A.,   American   Museum  of  Natural   History,    Central  Park, 

New  York  (18).  1875.  F 
Allen,  Dr.  T.  F.,  10  E.  36th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (35).     1887.  F 
Alvord,  Major  Henry  E.,  College  Park,  Piince'  George's  Co.,  Md.   (29). 

1882.     I 
Ammen,  Daniel,  Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy,  Ammendale,  Prince  George's 

Co.,  Md.  (20).     1881.  E 
Anderson,  Dr.  Joseph,  Waterbnry,  Conn.  (29).     1883.  H 
Anthony,  Prof.  Wra.  A.,  Manchester,  Conn.  (28).     1880.  B 
Antisell,  Thomas,  M.D.,  1311  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (33).     1890. 

CE 
Arey,  Albert  L.,  Free  Academy,  Rochester,  N  Y.  (35). 
Arthur,  J.  C,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  (21).     1883.  F 
Atkinson,  Edward,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     1881.  I  D 
Atwater,  Prof.  W.  O.,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn.  (29).  1882.  C 
Atwell,  Charles  B.,  461  Ilmerson  St.,  Evanston,  HI.  (36).     1890.   P 
Auchincloss,  Wm.  S.,  209  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).    1886.  D  A 
Avery,   Elroy   M.,  Ph.D.,  Woodland   Hills  Ave.,    Cleveland,  Ohio    (37). 

1889.  B 
Ayers,  Howard  (34).     1886.    F 

>  See  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution.    '  See  Auticle  IV  of  the  Constitution. 

♦**The  number  in  parentliesis  indicates  the  meetinjf  at  wliich  tlie  member  Joined 
the  Associiilion  ;  the  date  tbiluwing  is  the  year  when  made  a  Fellow ;  the  blaciv  letters 
at  end  ol  line  are  tliose  of  tlie  sections  to  wliicli  tlio  Fellow  belongs. 

When  the  name  is  given  in  small  capitals,  it  designates  that  the  Fellow  is  also  a 
Life  Member,  and  is  entitled  to  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings. 
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Babbitt,  Miss  Franc  E.,  Lock  Box  1284,  Coldwater,  Mich.  (32).    1887.  H  I 

Babcock,  S.  Moulton,  Madison,  Wis.   (33).     1885.  C 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S.,  Lawrence,  Douglas  Co.,  Kan.  (25).     1889.  C  E 

Bailey,  Prof.  Liberty  H.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y.  (34).     1887.     F 

Bailey,  Prof.  Loring  W.,  University  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.   (18).     1875. 

Bailey,  Prof,  W.  W.,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (18).     1874. 

P 
Baker,  Frank,  M.D.,  1315  Corcoran  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (31).      1886. 

PH 
Baker,    Marcus,   U.  S.    Geological    Survey,   Washington,    D.   C.    (30). 

1882.  A 

Barker,  Prof.  G.  F.,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (13).    1875.   B  C 
Barnard,  Edward  E.,  Lick  Observ.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  (26).  1883.  A 
Barnes,  Prof.  Chas.  R.,  Madison,  Wis.  (33).     1885.  P 
Bartlett,   Prof.   Edwin  J.,   Dartmouth   College,    Hanover,  N.    H.     (28). 

1883.  C 

Bartlett,  John  R.,  Commander  U.  S.  N.,  Lonj^dale,  R.  I.  (30).     1882.  EB 
Barus,  Carl,  Ph.D.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (33).   1887.  B 
Bassett,  Homer  F.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  (23).     1874.  P 
Batchelder,  John  M.,  8  Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (8).  1875.     B 

DI 
Bates,  Henry  Hobart,  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (33).    1887. 

B  ACD 
Battle,  Herbert  B.,  Ph.D.,  Director  N.  C.  Agric.  Exper.  Station,  Raleigh, 

N.  C.  (33).     1889.  C - 
Baur,  George,  New  Haven,  Conn.     (36).  1889. 
Bausch,  Edward,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (26).     1883.  A  B  C  P 
Baylor,  James  B.,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (33).  1888.  A 
Beal,  Prof.  Wra.  James,  Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich.  (24). 

1880,    P 
Beardsley,  Prof.  Arthur,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

(33).     1885.  D 
Beauchamp,  Rev.  Wm.  M.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  (34).     1886.  H 
Becker,  Dr.  Geo.  F.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (36).  1890. 

E 
Bell,  Dr.  Alex.  Graham,  Scott  Circle,  1500  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  AYashing- 

ton,  D.  C.  (26).     1879.  B  H  I 
Bell,  Alex.  Melville,  1525  35th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (31).     1885.  H 
Bell,  Robert,  M.D.,  Ass't  Director  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 

Can.    (38).     1889.  E  P 
Beraan,  Wooster  W.,  19  So.  5th  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34).     1886.   A 
Benjamin,  Marcus,  15  W.  121st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  (27),     1887.  C 
Benjamin,  Rev.  Raphael,  M,A.,  178  E,  70th  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y,  (34), 

1887,  P  ABDEHI 
Bennett,  Prof,  Wm.  Z.,  Wooster,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio  (33).     1889.  C 
Bessey,  Prof,  Charles  E,,  Uuiv.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb,  (21),    1880.  P 
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Bethnne,  Rev.  C.  J.  S.,  Trinity  College  School,  Pt.  Hope,  Ont.,  Can.  (18). 

1875.     P 
Beyer,  Dr.  Henry  G.,   U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,   Washington, 

D.  C.  (31).     1884.  P 
Bickmore,  Prof.  Albert  S.,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,   8th 

Ave.  and  77th  St.,  Central  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (17).     1880.  H 
Bigelow,  Prof.  Frank  H.,  Naut.  Almanac,  Washington,  D.  C.  (36).   1888.  A 
Billings,  John  S.,  Surgeon U.  S.  A.,  Surg.  General's  Office,  Washington, 

1).  C.  (32).     1883.  P  H 
Blackham,  George  E.,  M.D.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  (25).     1883.  P 
Blake,   Clarence  J.,  M.D.,  22G  Marlborough   St.,  Boston,   Mass.     (24). 

1877.  B  P 
Blake,  Prof.  Eli  W.,  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (15).     1874.  B 
Blake,  Francis,  Auburndale,  Mass.  (23).     1874.  B  A 
Boardman,  Mrs.  William  D.,  38  Keuilworth  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  (28), 

1885.  E  H 
Boas,  Dr.  Franz,  196  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36).  1888.  H 
Boerner,  Chas.  G.,  Vevay,  Switzerland  Co.,  Ind.  (29).     1886.   ABE 
Bolton,  Dr.  H.  Caruington,  University  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (17). 

1875.  C 
Bond,  Geo.  M.,  care  of  The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.    (33). 

1885.  D 
Bourke,  John  G.,  Capt.  3d  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  War  Dept.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (33).     1885.  H 
Bouv6,  Thos.  T.,  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     1875.  B 
Bowditch,  Prof.  H.  P.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (28).     1880.  P  B  H 
Bowditch,  Henry  I.,  M.D.,  113  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (2).  1875.  P  H 
Bowser,  Prof.  E.  A.,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (28).    1881. 
Brace,  DcWitt  B.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (35).     1887.  B 

Brackett,  Prof.  C.  F.,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (19).  1875,  B 
Branner,  John  C,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  Little 

Rock,  Ark.  (.34).     1886.  E  P 
Bransford,  John  Francis,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (36).  1888.  H  I 
Brashear,  Jno.  A.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (33).     1885.   A  B  D 
Brewer,  Prof.  Wni.  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (20).     1875.  E  P  I 
Brewster,  William,  61  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (29).     1884.    P 
Brinton,  D.  G.,  M.D.,  2014  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).     1885.  H 
Britten,  N.  L.,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29).     1882.   P  E 
Broadhead,  Garland  Carr,  University,  Columbia,  Mo.  (27).  1879.  E 
Brooks,  Wm.  R.,  Box  714,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (35).  1886.  A  B  D  G 
Brown,  Robert,  care  of  Yale  College  Observatory,    New  Haven,   Conn. 

(11).     1874. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Robert,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (17).     1874. 
Briihl,  (iustav,  cor.  John  and  Hopkins  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio(28).  1886.  H 
Brush,  Charles  F.,  Brush  Electric  Light  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (35).  1886.  B 
Bkush,  Pkof.  Gkokgk  J.,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (4).  1874.  C  E 

A.   A.   A.   S.   VOL.    XX7#IX.  E 
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Bryce,  George,  LL.D.,  Manitoba  College,  "Winnipeg,  Manitoba  (38).  1889. 

H 
Buckhout,  W.  A.,  State  College,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.  (20).    1881.   F 
Burgess,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  "W.,  Med.  Sup't,  Protestant  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, Montreal,  P.Q.,  Can.  (38).     1889.  P 
Burr,  Prof.  William  H.,  Phoenixville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  (31).     1883. 
Burrill,  Prof.  T.  J.,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.  (29).     1882.  P 
Butler,  A.  W.,  Brookville,  Franklin  Co.,  Ind.  (30).     1885.  P  H 

Caldwell,  Prof.  Geo.  C,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (23).     1875.    C 
Calvin,  Prof.  Samuel,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  (37).     1889. 

EP 
Campbell,  Douglas  H.,  Ind.  Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (34).  1888.  P 
Canby,   William  M.,    1101   Delaware  Avenue,   Wilmington,   Del.     (17). 

1878.  P 
Carhart,  Prof.  Henry  S.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (29). 

1881.  B 
Carpenter,  Louis  G.,  Agricultural  College,  Port  Collins,  Col.  (32).  1889. 

A  B 
Carpenter,  Capt.  W.  L.,  U.  S.  A.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  (24).     1877.   P  E 
Carpmael,  Charles,  Director  of  Magnetic  Observatory,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

Can.     (31).  1883.  B 
Carr,  Lucien,  Peabody  Museum  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge, 

Mass.   (25).    1877.  H 
Case,  Col.  Theo.  S.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (27).     1883.     H  B 
Chamberlain,  Alexander  F.,  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Mass.  (38).     18!)0.  H 
Chamberlin,  T.  C,  Madison,  Wis.  (21).     1877.  E  B  P  H 
Chandler,  Prof.  C.  F.,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Coll.,  East  49th  St. 

cor.  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (19).  1875.  C 
Chandler,  Prof.  Charles  Henry,  Ripon,  Wis.  (28).     1883.  A  B 
Chandler,  Seth  C,  jr.,  16  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (29).     1882.  A 
Chanute,  O.,  5  Ritchie  Place,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     1877.  D  I 
Chapin,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Meriden,  Conn.     (33).   1886.  E  H 
Chester,  Prof.  Albert  H.,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  (29).  1882.  C  P 
Chester,  Prof.  Fred'k  D.,  Del.  State  Coll.,  Newark,  Del.  (33).     1887.     E 
Chickering,  Prof.  J.  W.,  jr..  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washington.  D.  C.  (22). 

1877.    PI 
Chute,  Horatio  N.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34).     1889.  B  C  A 
Clapp,  Miss  Cornelia  M.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

(31).     1883.  P 
Clark,  Alvan  G.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  (28).     1880.  A  B 
Clark,  Prof.  John  E.,  Mathematics,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (17). 

1875.  A 
Clarke,  Prof.  F.  W.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (18). 

1874.  C 
Claypole,  Prof.  Edvv.  W.,   Buchtel  Coll.,  Akron,  Ohio  (30).      1882.  E  P 
Clayton,  H.  Helm,  Readville,  Mass.  (34).     1887.  B 
Cloud,  John  W.,  974  Rookery,  Chicago,  111.  (28)..  1886.  A  B  D 
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Coffin,  Prof.  Selden  J.,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  (22).     1874.  A  I 

Collett,  Prof.  John,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (17).     1874.    E 

Collingwood,  Francis,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (36).  1888.  D 

Colvin,  Verplanck,  Supt.  N.  Y.  State  Adirondack  Survey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(28).     1880.     E 
Comstock,  Prof.  Geo.  C,  Washburn  Observ.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.  (34).     1887.  A 
Comstock,  J.  Henry,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (28).     1882.  P 
Comstock,  Milton  L.,  Knox  College,  Galesbnrg,  111.  (21).  1874.  A 
Comstock,  Prof.  Theo.  B.,  Geol.  Survey  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  (24). 

1877.  DEB 
Cook,  Prof.  A.  J.,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  (24).     1880.    F 
Cook,  Chas.  Sumner,  Evanston,  111.  (36).     1889.  B 
Cooley,  Prof.  Le  Roy  C,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (19).  1880. 

BC 
Cooley,  Prof.  Mortimer  E.,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (33). 

1885.    D 
Cope,  Prof.  Edward  D.,  2100  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (17).     1875.  P  E 
Corthell,  Elmer  L.,  205  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  (34).  1886.  D 
Coulter,  Prof.  John  M.,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (32).  1884.  P 
Cox,  Prof.  Edward  T.,  18  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (19).  1874.   E 
Cox,   Hon.   Jacob  D.,  Gilman  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (30). 

1881.  P 
Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Drifton,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  (23).     1879.   D  E 
Cragin,  Francis  W.,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.  (29).    1890.  P  E  H 
Crampton,  Chas.  A.,  M.D.,  Office  of  Internal  llevenue,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  (36).     1887.    C 
Crandall,  Prof.  A.  U.,  Lexington,  Ky.  (29),     1883.  E  P 
Crawford,  Prof.  Morris  B.,  Middletown,  Conn.  (30).  1889.  B 
Crosby,  Prof.  Wm.  O.,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston,  Mass. 

(29).  1881.     E 
Cross,  Prof.  Chas.  R.,  Mass.  Institute  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  (29). 

1880.  B 
Culin,  Stewart,  127  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (83).     1890.  H 
Cummings,  John,  Cummingsville,  Woburn,  Mass.  (18).     1890.    P 
Gushing,  Henry  Piatt,  786  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (33).     1888.     E 
Cutting,  Hiram  A.,  M.D.,  State  Geologist,  Lunenburgh,  Vt.  (17).  1874.  E  P 

Dall,  Mrs.  Caroline  IL,  1630  O  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (18).  1874.  P  H 
Dall,   William  H.,  Smithsonian    Institution,   Washington,   D.   C.    (18). 

1874.  H  P 
Dana,  Edward  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (23).     1875.   B  E 
Dana,  Prof.  James  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).     1876.   E 
Dancy,  Frank  B.,  A. B.,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  Office  and  Lab- 
oratory, 133i  Fayetteville  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (33).     1890.  O 
Davidson,  Prof.  Geo.,  U.  S.' Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  (29).     1881.  A  B  D 
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Davis,  "Wm.  Morris,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (33).     1885.  E  B 

Dawson,  Sir   William,   Principal  McGill  College,  Montreal,   Can.    (10). 

1875.  E 
Day,  David  F.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (35).     1887.  P 

Dean,  George  W.,  P.  O.  Box  92,  Fall  River,  Mass.  (15).     1874.  A 
Denton,  Prof.    James  E.,  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (36).  1888. 

DBA 
Derby,  Orville  A..,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  S.  A.  (39).     1890. 
Dewey,   Fred  P.,  Ph.B.,  621  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    (30).  1886. 

CE 
Dimmock,  George,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Canobie  Lake,  N.  H.  (22).     1874.  P 
Dodge,  Charles  R.,  1336  Vermont  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.    (22).  1874. 
Dodge,  Prof.  James  A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (29). 

1884.  C  E 
Dodge,  J.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C.  (31).     1884.  I  H 
Dolbear,  A.  Emerson,  College  Hill,  Mass.  (20).     1880.      B 
Doolittle,  Prof.  C.  L.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (25),  1885.  A 
Dorsey,  Rev.  J.  Owen,  Box  78,  Tacoma  Park,  P.  O.,  D.  C.  (31).     1883.  H 
Douglass,  Andrew  E.,  63  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (31).     1885.  H 
Dow,  Capt.  John  M.,  83  W.  71st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (31).  1884.  P  H 
Draper,  Dan'l,  Ph.D.,  Director  N.  Y.  Meteorological  Observatory,  Cen- 
tral Park,  64th  St.,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29).  1881.  B  D 

PA 
Drown,  Prof.  Thos.   M.,    Mass.  Institute  Technology,   Boston,   Mass. 

(29),  1881.  C 
Du  Bois,  Prof.  Aug.  J,,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (30).     1882.  A  B  D 
DuBois,  Patterson,  Ass't  Editor  S.S.T.,  1031  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  (33).     1887.   H  C  I 
Dudley,  Charles  B.,  Altoona,  Pa.  (23).     1882.  C   B  D 
Dudley,  P.  H.,  66i  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29).  1884. 
Dudley,  Wm.  L.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Vauderbilt  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(28).     1881.     C 
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Salmon,  Daniel  E.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C,   (31).     1885.  P 
Sampson,  Commander  W.  T.,  U.  S.  N.,  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis,  Md.  (25). 

1881.  B  A 
Saundei-s,  William,  Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ottawa, 

Ontario,  Can.  (17).     1874.  P 
ScHAEBERLE,  J.  M.,  Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 

(34).  188i5.  A 
Schanck,  Prof.  J.  Stillwell,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  (4).     1882.  C  B  H 
Schott,  Charles  A.,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (8).     1874.  A 
Schweinitz,  Dr.  E.  A.  v.,  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (36). 

1889.   C 
Schweitzer,  Prof.  Paul,  State  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  (24). 

1877.  C  B 
Scovell,  M.  A.,  Director  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  (35).     1887. 
Scribner,  F.  Lamson,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (34),     1887.  P 
ScuDDKU,  Samuel  H.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (13).     1874.  P 
Seaman,  W.  H.,  Chemist,  1424  11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (23). 

f874.  G  P 
Sedgwick,  Prof  Wm.  T.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.  (33).  1886.  P 
See,  Horace,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (34).    1886.  D 
Seller,  Carl,  M.D.,  1346  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).     1882.     P  B 
Seymour,  Arthur  Bliss,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (36).     1890.  P 
Seymour,  William  P.,  M.D.,  105  Third  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (19).     1888.  H 
Sharpies,  Stephen  P.,  13  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     1884.    C 
Shinier,  Porter  W.,  E.M.,  Easton,  Pa.  (38).     1889.     C 
Shutt,  Frank  T.,  M.A.,  F.E.C.,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  to  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can.  (38).     1889.  C 
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Slas,  Solomon,  M.D.,  Schoharie,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  (10).     1874. 
Sigsbee,   Chas.  D.,  Comd'r  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

(28).     1882.  D  E 
Silliman,  Prof.  Justus  M.,  Lafayette  Coll.,  Easton,  Pa.  (19).  1874.  D  E 
Simonds,  Prof.  Frederic  W.,  Uuiv.    of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas    (25).    1888 

EP 
Skinner.  Joseph  J.,  Massachusetts  Inst.  Technology ,'Boston,  Mass.  (23). 

1880.  B 
Smiley,  Charles  W.,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  "Washington,  D.  C.   (28). 

1883.   I 
Smith,  Prof.  Chas.  J.,  35  Adelbert  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (32).     1885.  A  B 
Smith,  Edwin,  Ass't  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(30).     1882.  A  B 
Smith,  Prof.  Erastus  G.,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.  (34).     1887.  C 
Smith,  Erwin  F.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (34).     1890.  P 
Smith,  Prof.  Eugene  A.,  University,  Ala.   (20).     1877.  E  C 
Smith,   Prof.   Francis   H.,  University  of  Virginia,   Charlottesville,   Va. 

(26).   1880.  B  A 
Smith,  John  B.,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.    (32).     1884,  P 
S.MiTH,QuiNTiL'sC.,M.D.,  No.  617 Colo.  St.,  Austin,  Texas  (26),  1881.  P 
Smith,  Prof.  S.  I.,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.     (18).     1875.     P 
Smith,  Dr.  Tiieobald,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agric, 

Wasliington,  D.  C.  (35).     1887.  P 
Smock,  Prof.  John  Conover,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (23).  1879.    E 
Snow,  Prof.  F.  H.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (29).     1881.  P  E 
Snow,  Bcnj.  W.,  Corn»-ll  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (35).     1889.     B 
Snyder,  Henry,  B.Sc,  Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  Ohio  (30).  1888.     B  O 
Snyder,  Prof.  Monroe  B.,  High  School  Observatory,  Piiiladelphia,  Pa.  (24). 

1882.  AB 
Soule,  II.  IL,  Gen.  Agent,  Tlie  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Al- 
legheny Co.,  Pa.  (33).     1886.  D 
Spalding,  Volney  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    (34).     1886.  P 
Spencer,  Guilford  L.,  Department  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (36). 

1889.  C  D 
Spencer,  Prof.  J.    William,  Prof,    of    Geology,    University   of  Georgia, 

Atliens,  Ga.     (28).  1882.  B 
Spencer,  John  W.,  Paxton,  Sullivan  Co.,  Ind.  (20).     1874. 
Springer,  Dr.  Alfred,  Box  621,  Cincinnati,  Oliio  (24).     1880.   C 
Staley,  Cady,  LL.D.,  Pres.   Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  Cleveland, 

Ohio  (37).     1888.  D 
Stearns,  II.  E.  C,  care  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  (18). 

1874.  P 
Steere,  Prof.  Jos.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34).     1890.  P  H 
Steiner,  Dr.  Lewis  IL,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md.  (7). 

1874.  I 
Stei'hkns,  W.  Hudson,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  (18).     1874.  E  H 

A.  A.  A.  8.,  VOL.  XXXIX.  F 
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Sternberg,  Dr.  George  M.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Purveyor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  (24).     1880.  P 
Stevens,  W.  LeCoute,  170  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (29).     1882.   B 

AC 
Stevenson,  Prof.  John  J.,  Univ.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36).  1888. 
Stockwell,  John  N.,  1008  Case  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (18).     1875.  A 
Stone,  George  H.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  (29).     1882.  E  F 
Stone,  Mrs.  Leander,  Pres.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  3352  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago, 

111.  (22).  1874.  P  E 
Stone,  Ormond,  Director  Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  University  of 

Virginia,  Va.  (24).     1876.  A 
Story,  Wm.  E.,  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Mass.  (29).     1881.  A 
Stowell,  Prof.  T.  B.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  (28).     1885.  E 
Stringham,  Prof.  Irving,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (83).     1885.  A 
Stuart,  Prof.  A.  P.  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (21).     1874.  C 
Sturtevant,  E.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (29).     1882.  P 
Swallow,  Prof.  C.  G.,  19^  Main  St.,  Helena,  Montana  (10).  1875. 
Swift,  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (29).     1882.  A 

Tainter,  Charles  Sumner,  1843  S   St.,  cor.  19,  Washington,  D.  C.  (29). 

1881.    B  D  A 
Taylor,  H.  C,  Commander  U.  S.  N.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (30).     1889. 
Taylor,  Thos.,  M.D.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (29).  1885.  P  C 
Taylor,  William  B.,   Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,   D.  C.  (29). 

1881.  B  A 
Terry,  Prof.  N.  M.,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  (23).     1874.  B 
Thomas,  Benj.  P.,  Ph.D.,  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio  (29).     1882.  B  A 
Thomson,   Elihu,   Thomson-Houston  Electric   Co.,  Lynn,   Mass.      (37;. 

1888.     B 
Thomson,  Wm.,  M.D.,  1426  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).     1885.  B 
Thruston,  Gates  Phillips,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (38).     1890.  H 
Thurston,  Prof.  R.  H.,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

(23).  1875.  D 
Tittmann,  Otto  H.,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (24).  1888.     A 
Todd,  Prof.  James  E.,  Tabor,  Fremont  Co.,  Iowa  (22).     1886.  E  P 
Towne,  Henry  R.,  Pres.  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford, 

Conn.  (33).     1888.     D  B 
Townshend,  Prof.  N.  S.,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio  (17).  1881.  PH 
Tracy,  Sam'l  M.,  Agricultural  College,  Miss.  (27).     1881.  P 
Trembley,   J.  B.,  M.D.,   952  8th  St.,    Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,    Cal.  (17). 

1880.   BP 
Trimble,  Prof.  Henry,  145  No.  10  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (34).     1889.  C 
True,  Fred  W.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  (28).     1882.  P 
Trumbull,  Dr.  J.  Hammond,  Hartford,  Conn.  (29).     1882.  H 
Tucker,  Willis  G.,  M.D.,  Albany  Med.  Coll.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (29).    1888.  C 
Tuttle,  Prof.  Albert  H.,  Univ.  of  Virginia,  Va.     (17).     1874.  P 
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Uhler,  Philip  R.,  218  W.  Hofifman  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (19).     1874.  P  E 
Underwood,  Prof.  Lucien  M.,  411  Conistock  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (33). 

1885.  F 
Upham,  Warren,  36  Newbury  St.,  Somerville,  Mass.  (25).     1880.   E 
Upton,  Winslow,  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (29).     1883.  A 

Van   der  Weyde,  P.  H.,  M.D.,  23G   Duffield  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (17). 

1874.     B 
Van  Dyck,  Prof.  Francis  Cuyler,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (28).     1882.  B  C  P 
Van  Hise,  Clinrles  R.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (37).     1890. 
Van  Vleck,  Prof.  John  M.,  Middletown,  Conn.  (23).    1875.  A 
Vasey,  George,  M.D.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (32).     1889.  P 
Very,  Samuel  W.,  Lieut.  Coradr.  U.  S.  N.,  Rol)eson  St.,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass.  (28).     1886.  AB 
Vining,  Edward  P.,  816  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (32).     1887.   H 
Vodges,  A.  W.,  Port  Canby,  Pacific  Co.,  Washington  (32).     1885.  E  P 

Wachsrauth,  Charles,  111  Marietta  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa  (30).  1884.  E  P 

Wadsworth,  Prof.  M.  Edward,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Michigan  Mining 

School,  State  Geologist  of  Michigan,  Houghton,  Mich.  (23).    1874.  E 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (25). 

1882.  E  P 
Waldo,  Prof.  Clarence,  A.,  Rose  PolytechnicInst.,Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (37). 

1889.  A 
Waldo,  Leonard,  S.D.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  (28).  1880.     A 
Wallace,  Wm.,  Ansonia,  Conn.  (28).     1882. 
Waller,  E.,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.    (23). 

1874. 
Walmsley,  W.  H.,  1016  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (28).     1883.  P 
Wanner,  Atreus,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa.  (36).     1890.     H 
Ward,  Prof.  Henry  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (13).     1875.  P  E  H 
Ward,  Lester  F.,   U.    S.    Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     (26). 

1879.  E  P 
Ward,  Dr.  R.  H.,  63  Fourth  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (17).     1874.  P  B 
Ward,  Wm.  E.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  (36).     1889.  D 
Warder,  Prof.  Robert  B,,  Howard  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (19).  1881. 

C  B 
Wauxku,  James  D.,  199  Baltic  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (18).     1874.  A  B 
Warner,  Worcester  R.,887  Case  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (33).  1888.  A  B  D 
Warren,  Cyrus  M.,  Brookline,  Mass.  (29).     1882.  C 

Warren,  Dr.  Joseph  W.,  Harvard  Med.  School,  Boston,  Mass.  (31).  1886.  P 
Warren,  Prof.  S.  Edward,  Newton,  Mass.  (17).    1875.  A-I 
Watson,  Serene,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (22),     1875.   P 
Watsox,  Puof.  Wm.,  107  Marlborougli  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  (12).  1884.   A 
Webb,  Prof.  J.  Burkitt,  Stevens  Inst.,  Hoboken,N.  J.  (31).     1883.  DBA 
Weber,  Prof.  Henry  A.,  Olilo  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio  (35).    1888.  F 
Webster.  F,  M.,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  (35).  1890. 
Webster,  Prof.  N.  B.,  Grove  House,  Vlneland,  N.  J.  (7).    1874.     B  C  E 
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Weed,  Clarence  M.,  Ohio  Experimental  Station,  Columbus,  Ohio   (38). 

1890. 
Westcott,  O.  S.,  Mayvvood,  Cool^  Co.,  111.  (21).     1874.  H  P  A 
Weston,  Edward,  645  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  (33).     1887.  BCD 
Wlieatland,  Dr.  Henry,  President  Essex  Inst.,  Salem,  Mass.  (1).     1874. 
Wheeler,  Orlando  B.,  Office  Mo.  River  Com.,  1515  Lucas  Place,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  (24).     1882.  AD 
Wheildon,  W.  W.,  Box  229,  Concord,  Mass.  (18).     1874.  B  E 
White,  Prof.  C.  A.,  Le  Droit  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.  (17).     1875.  E  P 
White,  Prof.  H.  C,  Univ.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  (29).     1885.    C 
Whitk,Pkof.  I.  C,  Univ.  of  W.  Va.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  (25).  1882.  E 
Whiteaves,  J.   F.,  Geol.  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can.    (31).     1887.  EP 
Whitfield,  R.  P.,  American  Museum  Natural  History,  77th  St.  &  8th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.  (18).     1874.    E  P  H 
Whiting,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (31).     1883. 

B  A 
Whitman,  Prof.  Frank  P.,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (33).     1885. 

A  B 
Wilbur,  A.  B.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  (23).     1874. 

Wilder,  Prof.  Burt  G.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (22).     1875.     P 
Wiley,  Prof.  Harvey  W.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.C.  (21).  1874.  O 
Williams,  Benezette,  171  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.   (33).     1887.  D 
Williams,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  C.  B.  and  Q.  Gen.  Office,  Chicago,  111.  (22). 

1874. 
Williams,  Francis  H.,  M.D.  (29).     1890. 
Williams,  Geo.  Huntington,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md.   (33). 

1886.  E 
Williams,  Henry  Shaler,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (18).     1882.  E  F 
Williams,  Prof.  Henry  W.,  15  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (11).     1874.  H 

P 
Williams,  J.  Francis,  Salem,  N.  Y.  (31).   1890.     C  E 
Williams,  Prof.  S.  G.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.   (33).     1885.  E 
Willis,  Bailey,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (36).     1890. 
Willson,  Prof.  Frederick  N.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (33).     1887.  A  D 
Willson,  Robert  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (30).  1890.     B  A 
Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  President  University  College,  117  Bloor  St.,  Toronto, 

Ontario,  Canada  (25).     1876.  H  E 
Wilson,  Joseph  M.,  Room  1036,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,   Pa.    (33). 

1886.    D 
Wilson,  Thomas,  U.  S.  Nat'l  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  (36).  1888.     H 
Wilson,  William  Powell,  640  No.  32nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (38).     1889. 

P 
Winchell,  Horace  V.,  10  State  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (34).     1890.    E  C 
Wincliell,  Prof.  N.  H.,Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (19).  1874. 

E  H 
Wing,  Henry  H.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Experimental  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (38). 

.1890. 
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Wlnlock,  "Wm.    C,   Smithsonian  lustitution,   Washington,  D.    C.    (33). 

1885.  A  B 
Winsiow,  Arthur,  State  Geologist,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  (37).     1889.  E 
Witthaus,  Dr.  R.  A.,  410  E.  2Gth  St.,  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y.  (35).     1890. 
Wood,  Prof.  De  Volson,  Hobolven,  N.  J.  (29).     1881. 
Woodbury,  C  J.  H.,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     1884.  D 
Woodward,   Prof.  Calvin  M.,    1761  Missouri  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (32). 

1884.  DAI 
Woodward,  R.    S.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.   (33).  1885. 

A  BD 
Wormley,  T.  G.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (20).     1878. 
Worthen,  W.  E.,  63  Bleeker  St.,  New  Yorlv,  N.  Y.  (36).  1888.    D 
Wrampelmeier,  Theo.  J.,  Berlieley,  Cal.  (34).     1887.  C 
Wright,  Prof.  Albert  A.,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (24).     1880.  E  P 
Wright,  Prof.  Arthur  W.,  Yale  Coll.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  (14).     1874.  A  B 
Wright,  Rev.  Geo.  F.,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (29).     1882.    E 
Wright,  Prof.  R.  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.  (38).     1890.  P 
Wright,  Prof.  Thos.  W.,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (36).     1889. 
Wurtele,  Rev.  Louis  C,  Acton  Vale,  P.  Q.,  Can.  (11).     1875.   E 

Youmans,  Wm.    Jay,  M.D.,    Popular  Science  Monthly,  1-5   Bond   St., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (28).     1889.  P  C 
Young,  A.  V.  E.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  Evanston,  111.   (33).     1886.  C  B 
Young,   C.   A.,  Prof,  of  Astronomy,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 

N.  J.    (18).     1874.  A  B  D 

Ziwet,  Alexander,  6  N.  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (38).     1890.  A 

[747  Fellows.] 

SCMMAKY.— Patrons,  8;  Members,  1185;  Honorary  Fellows,  2;  Fellows,  745. 
May  14,  1891,  total  number  of  Members  of  the  Association,  1935. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 


[Unless  by  special  vote  of  the  Council,  the  names  of  those  only  who  are  memhers  of 
the  Associaiion  at  the  time  of  their  decease  will  be  included  in  this  list.  Iiiformation 
of  the  date  and  place  of  birth  and  death,  to  fill  blanks  in  this  list,  is  requested  by  the 
Permanent  Secretary.] 

Abbe,  George  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (23).     Died  Sept.  25,  1879. 

Abeit,  John   James,  Washinjiton,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  in   Sheplierclstown, 

Va.,  Sept.  17,  1788.     Died  in  Wasliington,  D.  C.  Sept.  27,  18G3. 
Adams,  Charles  Balder,  Amherst,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  Dorcliester,  Mass., 

Jan.  11,  1814.     Died  in  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  Jan.  19,  1853. 
Adams,  Edwin  F.,  Charlestown,  Mass.   (18). 
Adams,  Samuel,  Jacksonville,  III.  (18).     Born  Dec.  19,  1806.     Died  April 

29,  1877. 
Agassiz,  Louis,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  Parish  of  Molier,  Switz- 
erland, May  28,  1807.     Died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1878. 
Ainsworth,  J.  G.,  Barry,  Mass.     (14). 
Alexander,  Stephen,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (1).    Born  Sept.  1,  1806.   Died  June 

25,  1883. 
Allen,  Thomas,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).     Died  April  8,  1882. 
Allen,  Zachariah,  Providence,  R.  I.  (1).     Born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept. 

15,  1795.     Died  March  17,  1882. 
Allston,  Robert  Francis  Withers,  Georgetown,  S.  C.  (3).      Born  in  All 

Saints  Parish,  S.  C,  April  21,  1801.     Died  near  Georgetown,  S.  C, 

April  7,  1864. 
Alvord,  Benjamin,  Washington,  D.  C.  (17).     Born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Aug. 

18,  1813.     Died  Oct.  16,    1884. 
Ames,  M.  P.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  1803.     Died  April  23,  1847. 
Andrews,  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  Lancaster,  Ohio  (7).      Born   in   Daiibury, 

Conn.,  April  29,  1821.     Died  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1880. 
Anthony,  Charles  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).     Died  in  1874. 
Appleton,  Nathan,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Oct. 

6,  1779.     Died  July  14,  1861. 
Armstrong,  John  W.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  (24). 
Ashburner,  Charles  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (31). 
Ashburner,  Wm.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (29).     Born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 

March,  1831.     Died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  20,  1887. 
Atwater,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Born  Aug.  8,  1812.     Died  April 

11,  1878. 
Aufrecht,  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (30). 

Baba,  Tatui,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36). 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  19,  1806.     Died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  17,  1867. 
(Ixxxvi) 
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Bache,  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct. 

25,  1792.     Died  March  19,  1864. 
Bailey,  Jacob  Whitman,  "West  Point,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  in  Auburn,  Mass., 

April  29,  1811.      Died  in  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1857. 
Baird,  Spencer  FuUerton,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  in  Reading,  Pa., 

Feb.  3,  1823.     Died  in  Wood's  Iloll,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1887. 
Bardwell,  F.  W.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (13).     Died  in  1878. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  New  Yorl<,  N.  Y.  (7).  Born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  May  5, 

1809.     Died  in  New  Yorli,  April  27,  1889, 
Barnard,  John  Gross,  New  York,  N.  Y.   (14).     Born  in  Sheffield,  Mass., 

May  19,  1815.     Died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  14,  1882. 
Barrett,  Dwight  H.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (36).      Died  in  Marcli,  1889. 
Barrett,  Moses,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (21).     Died  in  1873. 
Barry,  Redmond,  Melbourne,  Australia  (25). 
Bassett,  Daniel  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (29).     Born   Dec.  8,  1819.     Died 

May  26,  1887. 
Bassnett,  Thomas,  Jacksonville,  Fla.   (8).     Born  1807.     Died  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Feb.  16,  1886. 
Bayne,  Herbert  Andrew,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.    (29).     Born   in  London- 
derry, Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  16,  1846.    Died  in  Pictou,  Can.,  Sept.  16, 1886. 
Beach,  J.  Watson,  Hartford,  Conn.  (23).    Born  Dec.  28, 1823.     Died  Mar. 

16,  1887. 
Beck,  C.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1). 
Beck,  Lewis  Caleb,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1).      Born  in  Schenectady, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1798.     Died  April  20,  1853. 
Beck,  Theodoric  Romeyn,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1).  Born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  11,  1791.     Died  in  Uiica,  N.  Y.,   Nov.  19,  1855. 
Beckwith,  Henry  C,  Coleman's  Station,  N.  Y.  (29).     Died  July  12,  1885. 
Belfrage,  G.  W.,  Clifton,  Texas  (29).     Died  Dec.  7,  1882. 
Belknap,  William  B.,  Louisville,  Ky.  (29). 
Bell,  Samuel  N.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (7).     Born  in  Cliester,  N.  H.,  March 

25,  1829.  Died  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  8,  1889. 
Belt,  Thomas,  London,  Eng.  (27).  Died  Sept.  8,  1878. 
Benedict,  George  Wyllys,  Burlington,  Vt.  (16).    Born  Jan.  11,  1796.  Died 

Sept.  23,  1871. 
Bicknell,  Edwin,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).     Born  in  1830.     Died  March  19,  1877. 
Binney,  Amos,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1803. 

Died  in  Rome,  Feb.  18,  1847. 
Binney,  John,  Boston,  Mass.  (3). 
Blackie,  Geo.  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (26). 

Blair,  Henry  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (26).     Died  Dec.  16,  1884. 
Blake,  Ell  Whitney,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).     Born  Jan.  27,  1795.     Died 

Aug.   18,   1886. 
Blake,  Francis  C,  Mansfield  Valley,  Pa,  (29).     Died  Feb.  21,  1891. 
Blake,  Homer  Crane,  New  York,  N,  Y.   (28),     Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Feb.  1,  1822,     Died  in  New  York,  N.  Y,,  Jan.  20,  1880. 
Blanding,  William, ,  R.  I.  (1). 
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Blatchford,  Thomas  W.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (6). 

Blatchley,  Miss  S.  L.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (19).     Died  March  13,  1873. 
Boadle,  John,  Haddonfleld.N.  J.  (20).    Born  in  1805.     Died  in  July,  1878. 
Bomtbrd,  George,  Washington,  D.  C.   (1).    Born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1780. 

Died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1848. 
Bowles,  Miss  Margaretta,  Columbia,  Tenn.   (26).     Died  July,  1887. 
Bowron,  James,  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.  (26).     Died  in  Dec,  1877. 
Bradley,  Leverette,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (15).     Died  in  1875. 
Braithwaite,  Jos.,  Chambly,  C.  W.  (11). 

Briggs,  Albert  D.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (13).     Died  Feb.  20,  1881. 
Briggs,  Robert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).     Born  May  18,  1822.     Died  July 

24,  1882. 
Brigham,  Charles  Henry,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (17).    Born  in  Boston,  Mass., 

July  27,  1820.     Died  Feb.  19,  1879. 
Bross,  William,  Chicago,  111.  (7).     Died  in  1890. 
Brown,  Andrew,  Natchez,  Miss.  (1). 
Brown,  Horace,  Salem,  Mass.  (27).     Died  in  July,  1883. 
Bull,  John,  Washington,  D.  C.  (31).  Born  Aug.  1,  1819.  Died  June  9,  1884. 
Burbank,  L.  S.,  Woburn,  Mass.     (18). 

Burke,  Joseph  Chester,  Middletown,  Conn.  (29).     Died  in  1885. 
Burnap,  George  Washington,  Baltimore,  Md.  (12).    Born  in  Merrimack, 

N.  H.,  Nov.  30,  1802.     Died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1859. 
Burnett,  Waldo  Irving,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).  Born  In  Southborough,  Mass., 

July  12,  1828.     Died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1854. 
Butler,  Thomas  Belden,  Norwalk,  Conn.  (10).   Born  Aug.  22,  1806.     Died 

June  8,  1873. 

Cairns,  Frederick  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (27).     Died  in  1879. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  Crawfordsville,  lud.  (22).     Died  Feb.  27,  1882. 

Carpenter,  Thornton,  Camden,  S.  C.  (7). 

Carpenter,  William  M.,  New  Orleans,  La.  (1). 

Case,  Leonard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (15).  Born  June  27,  1820.  Died  Jan.  5, 
-    1880. 

Case,  William,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (6). 

Caswell,  Alexis,  Providence,  R.  I.  (2).  Born  Jan.  29,  1799.  Died  in  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Jan.  8,  1877. 

Chadbourne,  Paul  Ansel,  Amherst,  Mass.  (10).  Born  in  North  Berwick, 
Me.,  Oct.  21,  1823.      Died  Feb.  23,  1883. 

Chapman,  Nathaniel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).  Born  in  Alexandria  Co.,  Va., 
May  28, 1780.     Died  July  1,  1853. 

Chase,  Pliny  Earle,  Haverford  College,  Pa.  (18).  Born  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1820. 

Chase,  Stephen,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (2).    Born  in  1813.   Died  Aug.  5,  1851. 

Chauvenet,  William,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1).  Born  May  24,  1819.  Died  Dec. 
13,  1870. 

Cheesman,  Louis  Montgomery,  Hartford,  Conn.  (32).  Born  in  1858.  Died 
in  Jan.,  1885. 
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Cheney,  Miss  Margaret  S.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (29).     Died  in  1882. 
Chevreul,  Micliel  Eugene,  Paris,  France  (35).     Born  in  Angiers,  France, 

Aug.  31,  1786.     Died  April  9,  1889. 
Clapp,  Asuhel,  New  Albany,  lud.  (1).     Born  Oct.  5,  1792.     Died  Dec.  16, 

1862. 
Clark,  Henry  James,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (13).       Born  in  Easton,  Mass., 

June  22,  1826.     Died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  1,  1873. 
Clark,  Joseph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (6). 

Clark,  Patrick,  Rahway,  N.  J.  (33).      Died  March  5,  1887. 
Clarke,  A.  B.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  (13). 
Cleaveland,  C.  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (9), 
Cleveland,  A.  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (2). 
Coffin,  James  Henry,  Easton,  Pa.  (1).  Born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept. 

6,  1806.     Died  Feb.  6,  1873. 
Coffin,  John  H.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.    (1).     Born  in  Wiscasset,  Maine, 

Sept.  14,  1815.     Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8,  1890. 
Cofflnberry,  Wright  Lewis,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  (20).     Born  in  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio,  April  5,  1807.    Died  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mnrch  26,  1889. 
Colburn,  E.  M.,  Peoria,  111.  (33).     Born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1813. 

Died  in  Peoria,  111.,  May  29,  1890. 
Cole,  Frederick,  Montreal,  Can.  (31).     Died  in  1887. 

Cole,  Thomas,  Salem,  Mass.  (1).    Born  Dec.  24,  1779.    Died  June  24,  1852. 
Coleman,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass.  (1). 
Collins,  Frederick,  Washington,  D.  C.  (28).     Born  Dec.  5,  1842.     Died 

Oct.  27,  1881. 
Conrad,  Timothy  Abbott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).      Born  in  New  Jersey, 

June  21,  1803.     Died  Aug.  9,  1877. 
Cook,  George  H.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (4).     Born  in  Hanover,  Morris 

County,  in  1818.     Died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1889. 
Cooke,  Caleb,  Salem,  Mass.  (18).     Born  Feb.  15,  1838.  Died  June  6,  1880. 
Cooper,  William,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (9).     Died  in  1864. 
Cope,  Mary  S.,  Germantown.  Pa.  (33).    Born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  July 

13,  1853.     Died  in  Germantown,  Jan.  4,  1888. 
Copes,  Joseph  S.,  New  Orleans,  La.    (11).      Born  Dec.  9,  1811.      Died 

March  1,  1885. 
Corning,  Erastus,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).     Born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Deq.  14, 

1794.     Died  April  9,  1872. 
Costin,  M.  P.,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  (30).     Died  June  8,  1884. 
Couper,  James  Hamilton,  Darien,  Ga.  (1).   Born  March  5,  1794.   Died  July 

3,  1866. 
Cramp,  John  Mockett,  Wolfville,  N.  S.  (11).     Born  In  Kent,  England,  July 

25,  1796.      Died  Dec.  6,  1881. 
Crehore,  John  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (24). 

Crocker,  Charles  F.,  Lawrence,  Mass.  (22).     Died  In  July,  1881. 
Crocker,  Miss  Lucretia,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Died  in  1886. 
Crosby,  Alpheus,  Salem,  Mass.  (10).     Born  in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Oct.  13, 

1810.     Died  April  17,  1874. 
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Crosby,  Thomas  Russell,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (18),     Born  Oct.  22, 1816.     Died 

March  1,  1872. 
Croswell,  Edwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).     Born  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1797. 

Died  June  13,  1871. 
Crow,  Wayman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).      Born  March  7,  1808.      Died    May 

10,  1885. 
Cumraings,  Joseph,  Evanston,  111.  (13).     Born  in  Falmouth,  Me.,  March 

3,  1817.     Died  in  Evanston,  111.,  May  7,  1890. 
Curry,  W.  F.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (11). 
Curtis,  Josiah,  Washington,  D.  C.  (18).     Died  Aug,  1,  1883. 

Da  Costa,  Chas.  M.,  New  Yorii,N.  Y.  (36).     Died  in  1890. 

Dalrymple,  Edwin  Augustine,  Baltimore,    Md.  (11).     Born  in  Baltimore, 

Md.,  June  4,  1817.     Died  Oct.  30,  1881. 
Danforth,  Edward,  Elniira,  N.  Y.   (11).     Died  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  June  13, 


Davenport,  H.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (30). 

Day,  Austin  G.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29).     Died  Dec.  28,  1889. 

Dayton,  Edwin  A.,  Madrid,  N.  Y.  (7).     Born  in  1827.  Died  June  24,  1873. 

Dean,  Amos,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).     Born  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  Jan.  16,  1803.    Died 

Jan.  26,  1868. 
Dearborn,  George  H.  A.  S.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  (1). 
Dekay,  James  Ellsworth,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  in  New  York,  1792. 

Died  Nov.  21,  1851. 
Delano,  Joseph  C,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (5).     Born  Jan.  9,  1796.     Died 

Oct.  16,  1886. 
De  Laski,  John,  Cai'ver's  Harbor,  Me.  (18). 
Devereux,  John  Henry,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (18).     Born  in  Boston,  Mass., 

April  5,  1832.     Died  in  Cleveland,  Oliio,  March  17,  1886. 
Dewey,  Chester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (1).  Born  in  Slieffield,  Mass.,  Oct.  25, 

1781.     Died  Dec.  15,  1867. 
Dexter,  G.  M.,  Boston,  Mass.  (11). 
Dillingham,  W,  A.  P.,  Augusta,  Me.  (17). 

Dimmick,  L.  N.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (29),     Died  May  31,  1884. 
Dinwiddle,  Hardaway  H.,  College  Station,  Texas  (32),     Died  Dec.  11, 

1887. 
Dinwiddle,  Robert,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  m  Dumfries,  Scotland, 

July  23,  1811,     Died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1888. 
Dixwell,  Geo.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Died  April,  1885. 
Doggett,  George  Newell,  Chicago,  111.  (33).     Born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 

19,  1858.     Died  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15.  1887. 
Doggett,  Mrs.  Kate  Newell,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Born  in  Castleton,  Vt., 

Nov.  5,  1828.     Died  in  Havana,  Cuba,  March  13,  1884. 
Doggett,  Wm.  E.,  Chicago,  111.  (17),     Born  Nov.  20,  1820.     Died  in  1876. 
Doolittle,  L.,  Lenoxville,  C.  E.  (11).     Died  in  1862. 
Dorr,  Ebenezer  Pearson,  Buffalo,   N.   Y,    (25).     Born  in  Hartford,  Vt, 

Died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1882.  , 
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Draper,  Henry,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (28).    Born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March 

7,  1837.     Died  Nov.  20,  1882. 
Ducatel,  Julius  Tinioleon,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1).     Boru  in  Baltimore,  Md., 

June  G,  1798.     Died  April  25,  1840. 
Duffleld,  George,  Detroit,  Mich.  (10).     Born  in  Strasburg,  Pa.,  July  4, 

1794.     Died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  26,  1869. 
Dumont,  A.  H.,  Newport,  R.  I.  (14). 
Dun,  Walter  Angus,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (31).     Born  March  1,  1857.     Died 

Nov.  7,  1887. 
Duncan,  Lucius  C,  New  Orleans,  La.  (10).  Born  in  1801.  Died  Aug.  9, 1855. 
Dunn,  K.  P.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (14). 

Eads,  James  Buchanan,  New  York.-N.  Y.  (27).    Boru  May  23,  1820.   Died 

March  8,  1887. 
Easton,  Norman,  Fall  River,  Mass.  (14).     Died  Dec.  21,  1872. 
Eaton,  James  H.,  Beloit,  Wis.  (17).     Died  Jan.  5,  1877. 
Elliott,  Ezekiel  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C  (10).     Born  July  IG,  1823.    Died 

May  24,  1888. 
Elsberg,  Louis,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (23).     Born  in  Lserlohn,  Prussia,  April  2, 

1836.     Died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1885. 
Elwyn,  Alfred  Langdon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).    Born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  II., 

July  9,  1804.     Died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  15,  1884. 
Ely,  Charles  Arthur,  Elyria,  Ohio  (4). 
Emerson,  Geo.  Barrell,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).   Born  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Sept. 

12,  1797.     Died  March  14,  1881. 
Emmons,  Ebenezer,  Williamstovvn,  Mass.  (1).  Born  in  Middlefleld,  Mass. , 

May  16,  1799.     Died  October  1,  1863. 
Engelmann,  George,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1).     Born  in  Fraukfort-on-tlie  Main, 

Germany,  Feb.  2,  1809.     Died  Feb.  4,  1884. 
Engstrom,  A.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  J.  (1). 
Eustls,  Henry  Lawrence,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (2).    Born  Feb.  1,  1819.     Died 

Jan.  11,  1885. 
Evans,  Edwin,  Streator,  111.  (30).     Died  May  5,  1889. 
Everett,  Edward,  Boston,  Mass.  (2).     Born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11, 

1794.     Died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1865. 
Ewing,  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Ohio  (6).     Boru  in  Ohio  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  28, 

1789.    Died  Oct.  26,  1871. 

Faries,  R.  J.,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.  (21).    Died  May  31,  1878. 

Farnam,  J.  E.,  Georgetown,  Ky.  (26). 

Farquharson,  Robert  James,  Des  Moines,  Iowa   (24).     Born  July  15,  1824. 

Died  Sept.  6,  1884. 
Felton,  Samuel  Morse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).     Born  in  Newbury,  Mass., 

July  19,  1809.     Died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1889. 
Ferris,  Isaac,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (6).     Born  in  New  York,  Oct.  9, 1798.    Died 

in  Roselle,  N.  J.,  June  16,  1873. 
Feuchtwanger,  Lewis,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (11).     Born  in  Flirth,  Bavaria, 

Jan.  11,  1805.    Died  In  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1876. 
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Ficklin,  Joseph,  Columbia,  Mo.  (20).     Born  in  Winchester,  Ky.,  Sept.  9, 

1833.     Died  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  Sept.  6,  1887. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (7).     Born  iu  New  York,  Jan.  7,  1800. 

Died  March  8,  1874. 
Fisher,  Mark,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (10). 
Fitch,  Alexander,  Hartford,  Conn.  (1).    Born  March  25, 1799.    Died  Jan. 

20,  1859. 
Fitch,  O.  H.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio  (7).     Born  in  1803.    Died  Sept.  17,  1882. 
Floyd,  Richard  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   (34).     Died  Oct.  17,  1890. 
Foote,  Herbert  Carrington,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (35).     Born  iu  1852.     Died 

in  Cleveland,  Aug.  24,  1888. 
Forbush,  E.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 
Force,  Peter,  Washington,  D.  C.  (4).     Born  in  New  Jersey,  Nov.  26,  1790. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  23,  1868. 
Ford,  A.  C,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (26). 
Forshey,  Caleb  Goldsmith,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21).     Born  in  Somerset  Co., 

Pa.,  July  18,  1812.     Died  in  CarroUton,  La.,  July  25,  1881. 
Foster,  John  Wells,  Chicago,  111.  (1).     Born  in  Brirafleld,  Mass.,  March 

4,  1815.     Died  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  29,  1873. 
Foucon,  Felix,  Madison,  Wis.  (18). 
Fowle,  Wm.  Bentley,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Born  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  17, 

1795.     Died  Feb.  6,  1865. 
Fox,  Charles,  Grosse  He,  Mich.  (7). 
Fox,  Joseph  G.,  Easton,  Pa.  (31).     Born  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1833. 

Died  in  Easton,  Pa.,  Dec.  27,  1889. 
Frazer,  John  Fries,  Phila.,  Pa.  (1).     Born  July  8,  1812,     Died  Oct.  12,  1872. 
Freeman,  Spencer  Hedden,   Cleveland,    Ohio  (29).     Born  Oct.  3,    1855. 

Died  Feb.  2, 1886. 
French,  John  William,   West  Point,   N,  Y.  (11).     Born  in  Connecticut, 

about  1810.     Died  in  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1871. 
Fuller,  H.  Weld,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Died  Aug.  14,  1889. 


Garber,  A.  P.,  Columbia,  Pa.  (29).     Died  Aug.  26,  1881. 

Gardiner,  Frederic,  Middletown,  Conn.  (23).     Born  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  Oct. 

22,  1822.  Died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  July  17,  1889. 
Garrison,  H.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  (31).  Died  in  Feb.,  1891. 
Gavit,  John  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  in  New  York,  Oct.  29,  1819. 

Died  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1874.  , 

Gay,  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  1804.     Died  Jan.  12,  1850. 
Gibbon,  J.  II.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (3). 
Gillespie,  William  Mitchell,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (10).     Born  in  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  1816.      Died  in  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1868. 
Gilmor,  Robert,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1). 

Glazier,  W.  W.,  Key  West,  Fla.  (29).  Died  Dec.  11,  1880. 
Goldmark,  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29).  Died  in  April,  1882. 
Gould,  Augustus  Addison,  Boston,  Mass.  (11).    Born  April  23, 1805.   Died 

Sept.  15,  1866. 
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Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  Boston,  Mass.  (2).   Born  5n  Lancaster,  Mass., 

June  15,  1787.     Died  Oct.  24,  1859. 
Graham,  James  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).    Born  in  Virginia,  1799.    Died 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1865. 
Gray,  Alouzo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (13).     Born  in  Townshend,  Vt.,  Feb.  21, 

1808.    Died  in  Broolilyn,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1860. 
Gray,  Asa,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1810. 

Died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1888. 
Gray,  James  H.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (6). 

Greene,  Benjamin  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Died  Oct.  14,  1862,  aged  68. 
Greene,  Everett  \V.,  Madison,  N.  J.  (10).     Died  in  1864. 
Greene,  Samuel,  Woonsocket,  R.  1.  (9).     Died  in  1868. 
Greer,  James,  Dayton,  Oliio  (20).     Died  in  Feb.,  1874. 
Griffith,  Robert  Eglesfleld,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  in  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1798.     Died  June  26,  1854. 
Griswold,  John  Augustus,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (19).     Born  Nov.  11,  1818.    Died 

Oct.  31,  1872. 
Guest,  William  E,,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y,  (6). 
Guyot,  Arnold,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (1).  Born  Sept.  5, 1809.  Died  Feb.  8,  1884. 

Habel,  Louis,  Northfleld,  Vt.  (34). 

Hackley,  Charles  William,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (4).     Born  in  Herkimer  Co., 

N.  Y.,  March  9,  1809.     Died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  10,  1861. 
Hadley,  George,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (6).     Born  June,  1813.    Died  Oct.  16,  1877. 
Haldeman,  Samuel  Stehman,   Chickies,   Pa.  (1).      Born   Aug.  12,    18  12. 

Died  Sept.  10,  1880. 
Hale,  Enoch,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Born  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  29, 

1790.     Died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1848. 
Hamilton,  Jno.  M.,  Coudersport,  Pa.  (33). 
Hampson,  Thomas,  Washington,  D.  C.  (33). 
Hance,  Ebeuezer,  Fallsington  P.  0.,  Pa.  (7).     Died  in  1876. 
Harding,  Myron  H.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  (30.)     Died  Sept.,  1885. 
Hare,  Robert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17, 

1781.     Died  in  Philadelpliia,  May  15,  1858. 
Harger,  Oscar,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (25).    Born  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  Jan.  12, 

1843.     Died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  6,  1887, 
Harlan,  Joseph  G.,  Haverford,  Pa.  (8). 
Harlan,  Richard,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  Sept. 

19,  1796.     Died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  30,  i843. 

Harris,  Tiiaddeus  William,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).  Born  in  Dorcliester, 
Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1795.     Died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1856. 

Harrison,  A.  M.,  Plymouth,  Mmss.  (29). 

Harrison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Wullingford,  Conn.  (11).  Born  April  19, 
1811.     Died  April  23,  1886. 

Harrison,  Jos.,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12).  Born  In  Philadelpliia,  Pa., 
Sept.  20,  1810.     Died  In  Philadelphia,  March  27,  1874. 

Hart,  Simeon,  Farmlugton,  Conn.  (1).    Born  Nov.  17,  1795.     Died  April 

20,  1853. 
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Hartt,  Charles  Frederick,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.  (18).    Born  in  Nova  Scotia,  Aug. 

20,  1840.     Died  March  18,  1878. 
Haven,  Joseph,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Born  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1816. 

Died  May  23,  1874. 
Havyres,  George  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (23).     Born  Dec.  31,  1848.     Died 

June  22,  1882. 
Hayden,  Ferdinand  Vandeveer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).      Born  in  West- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1829.     Died  Dec.  22,  1887. 
Hayden,  Horace  H.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1).     Born  in  Winsor,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 

1769.     Died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  26,  1844. 
Hayes,  George  E.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 
Hayward,  James,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  June  12, 

1786.     Died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  27,  1866. 
Hazen,  William  Babcocl?,  Washington,  D.  C.  (30).  Born  in  Hartford,  Vt., 

Sept.  27,  1830.     Died  Jan.  16,  1887. 
Hedrick,  Benjamin  Sherwood,  Washington,  .D.  C.   (19).     Born  in  1826. 

Died  Sept.  2,  1886. 
Heighvvay,  A.  E.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (29).     Born  Dec.  26,  1820.     Died  Jan. 

24,  1888. 
Hempstead,  G.  S.  B.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio  (29).     Born  in  1795.     Died  July 

9,  1883. 
Henry,  Joseph,  AVashington,  D.  C.  (1).    Born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17, 

1797.     Died  May  13,  1878. 
Hickox,  S.  V.  R.,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Died  in  1872. 
Hicks,  William  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (34).     Died  in  1885. 
Hilgard,  Julius  Erasmus,  Washington,  D.  C.  (4).     Born  in  Zweibriickcn, 

Bavaria,  Jan.  7,  1825.     Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1891. 
Hilgard,  Theodore  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (17).     Born  in  Zweibriicken, 

Bavaria,   Feb.  28,  1828.     Died  March  5,  1875. 
Hill,  Walter  N.,  Chester,  Pa.   (29).  Born  Apr.  15,  1846.     Died  Mar.   29, 

1884. 
Hincks,  William,  Toronto,  C.  W.  (11).     Born  in  1801.     Died  July,  1871. 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  Amherst,  Mass.  (1).      Born  in  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  May 

24,   1793.     Died  Feb.  27,  1864. 
Hoadley,  John  Chipman,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Born  Dec.  10,  1818.     Died 

Oct.  21,  1886. 
Hodgson,  W.  B.,  Savannah,  Ga.  (10).      Born  1815. 
Holbrook,  John  Edwards,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1).    Born  in  Beaufort^.  S.  C, 

Dec.  30,  1796.     Died  in  Norfolk,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1871. 
Holman,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Boston,  Mass.    (29).     Died  May  5,  1885. 
Holmes,  Edward  J.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Died  in  July,  1884. 
Homes,  Henry  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (11).    Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10, 

1812.     Died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1887. 
Hopkins,  Albert,  Williamstown,  Mass.  (19).     Born  July  14,  1807.     Died 

May  25,  1872. 
Hopkins,  James  G.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  (10).     Died  in  1860. 
Hopkins,  T.  0.,  Williarasville,  N.  Y.  (10).     Died  in  1866. 
Hopkins,  Wm.,  Lima,  N.  Y.  (5).     Died  in  March,  1867. 
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Hoppock,  Albert  E.,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  (29). 

Horton,  C.  V.  R.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y.  (10).     Died  in  1862. 

Hortoii,  AVilllam,  Craii?ville,  N.  Y.  (1). 

Hosford,  Beiij.  F.,  llaverliill,  Mass.  (13).     Died  in  ISCA. 

Hou^rh,  Franlvlin  Benjamin,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  (4).    Born  in  Martlnsburgh, 

N.  Y.,  July  20,  1822,     Died  June  11, 1885. 
Houghton,  Douglas,  Detroit,  Mich.  (1).      Born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 

1809.     Died  Oct.  13,  1845. 
Hovey,  Edmund  O.,  Crawlbrdsville,  Ind.  (20).     Born  July  15,  1801.    Died 

March  10,  1877. 
Rowland,  Edward   Perry,  Washington,  D.  C.    (29).     Born   in   Ledyard, 

N.  Y.,  July  20,  1825.     Died  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1888. 
Hubbert,  James,  Richmond,  Province  of  Quebec  (16).     Died  in  1868. 
Howland,  Theodore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 
Hunt,  Edward  Bissell,  Washington,  D.  C.  (2).     Born  in  Livingston  Co., 

N.  Y.,  June  15,  1822.     Died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2,  1863. 
Hunt,  Freeman,  New  York,  N.  Y.   (11).     Born  in  Qnincy,  Mass.,  March 

21,    1804.     Died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1858. 
Hyatt,  Tlieodore,  Chester,  Pa.  (^80). 

Ives,  Moses  B.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (9).    Died  In  1857. 
Ives,  Thomas  P.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (10). 

Jackson,  Charles  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Born  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 

June  21,  1805.     Died  Aug.  28,  1880. 
James,  Thomas  Potts,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (22).    Born  Sept.  1,  1803.     Died 

Feb.  22,  1882. 
Johnson,  Hosmer  A.,  Chicago,  111.  (17).      Died  in  Cliicago,  Feb.  26,  1891. 
Johnson,  Walter  Rogers,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  in  Leouiinster, 

Mass.,  June  21,  1794.     Died  April  26,  1852. 
Johnson,  William   Schuyler,  Washington,  D.  C.    (31).      Bora  Sept.  20, 

1859.     Died  Oct.  6,  1883. 
Jones,  Catesby  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (8). 
Jones,  Henry  A.,  Portland,  Me.  (29).     Died  Sept.  3,  1883. 
Jones,  James  H.,  Boston,  Mass.  (28). 

Kedzle,  W.  K.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (25).     Born  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July  6, 

1851.     Died  in  Lnnsing,  Mich.,  Apr.  10,  1880. 
Keely,  George  W.,  Waterville,  Me.  (1).     Died  in  1878. 
Keep,  N.  C,  Boston,  Mass.  (13).     Died  in  March,  1875. 
Kennicott,  Robert,  West  Northfleld,  111.  (12).    Born  Nov.  13,  1835.    Died 

in  1866. 
Kerr,   Washington  Caruthers,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    (10).     Born  May  24,  1827. 

Died  Aug.  9,  1885. 
Kidder,  Henry  Purkitt,  Boston,  Mass.    (29).    Born  Jan.  8,  1823.     Died 

Jan.  28,  1886. 
King,  Mitchell,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (3).    Born  in  Scotland,  June  8,  1783. 

Died  Nov.  12,  1862. 
Klrkpatrick,  James  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (7).    Died  June  8,  1886. 
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Kite,  Thomas,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (5).     Died  Feb.  6,  1884. 
Klippart,  John  H.,  Columbus,  Ohio  (17).     Died  October,  1878. 
Kniclierbocker,  Charles,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Died  in  1873. 
Knight,  J.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (21).     Died  March  10,  1879. 

Lacklan,  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (11). 

Lapham,  Increase  Allen,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (3).     Born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 

March  7,  1811.     Died  in  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  Sept.  14,  1875. 
Larkin,  Ethan  Pendleton,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.  (33).     Born  Sept.  20,  1829. 

Died  Aug.  23,  1887. 
LaRoche,  R6116,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12).     Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1795. 

Died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec,  1872. 
Lasel,  Edward,  Williamstown,  Mass.  (1).   Born  Jan.  21,  1809.     Died  Jan. 

31,  1852. 
Lawford,  Frederick,  Montreal,  Canada  (11).     Died  in  1866. 
Lawrence,  Edward,  Charlestown,   Mass.    (18).     Born  June,  1810.     Died 

Oct.  17,  1885. 
Lea,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     (1).     Born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  4, 

1792.     Died  Dec.  8,  1886. 
Le  Conte,  John  Lawrence,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   (1).     Born  in  New  York, 

May  13,  1825.     Died  Nov.  15,  1883. 
Lederer,  Baron  von,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1). 
Leidy,  Joseph,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (7).     Born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9,  1823. 

Died  in  Philadelpliia,  April  30,  1891. 
Leonard,  Rensstlaer,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  (33).     Born  in  Hancock,  N.  Y., 

April  12,  1821.     Died  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1888. 
Lewis,  Henry  Carvill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (26).     Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Nov.  16,  1853.     Died  in  Manchester,  England,  July  21,  1888. 
Libbey,  Joseph.  Georgetown,  D.  C.  (31).     Died  July  20,  1886. 
Lieber,  Oscar  Montgomery,  Columbia,    S.   C.   (8).     Born  Sept.  8,  1830. 

Died  June  27,  1862. 
Lincklaen,  Ledyard,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  in  Cazenovla,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  17,  1820.     Died  April  25,  1864. 
Linsley,  James  Harvey,  Stafford,  Conn.  (1).     Born  in  Northford,  Conn., 

May  6,  1787.     Died  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1843. 
Lockwood,  Moses  B.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (9).     Died  in  1872. 
Logan,  William  Edmond,  Montreal,  Canada  (1).    Born  in  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, April  23,  1798.     Died  in  Wales,  June  22,  1875. 
Loiseau,  Emile  F.,  Brussels,  Belgium  (33).    Died  April  30,  1886. 
Loomis,  Elias,  New  Haven,  Conn.   (1).     Born  in  Wiilington,  Conn.,  Aug. 

7,  1811.     Died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  15,  1889. 
Loosey,  Charles  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    (12). 
Lothrop,  Joshua  R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 
Lowrie,  J.  R.,  Warriorsmark,  Pa.  (29).     Died  Dec.  10,  1885. 
Lull,  Edward   Plielps,   Washington,  D.    C.    (28).     Born  Feb.   20,    1836. 

Died  March  5,  1887. 
Lyford,  Moses,  Springfield,  Mass.  (22).     Born  in  Mt.   Vernon,  Me.,  Jan. 

31,  1816.    Died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  4,  1887. 
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Lyman,  Chester  Smitli,  New  Iliiven,  Conn.  (4).      Biorn  in   Manchester, 

Conn.,  Jan.  13,  1814.     Died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1889. 
Lyon,  Sidney  S.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  (20).     Born  Aug.  4,  1808.  Died  June 

24,  1872. 
M'Conihe,  Isaac,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (5). 

McCutdien,  A.  R.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (25).     Died  Nov.  21,  1887. 
McElralh,  Thomas,  New  Yorlv,  N.  Y.  (3G).     Born  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 

May  1,  1807.     Died  in  New  Yor]<,  N.  Y.,  June  fi,  1888. 
McFadden,  Thomas,  Westerville,  Ohio  (30).     Born  Nov.  9,  1825.     Died 

Nov.  9,  1883. 
McFarland,  Walter,  New  Yorl<,  N.  Y.  (30).     Died  July  22,  1888. 
MacGregor,  Donald,  Houston,  Texas  (33).     Died  in  Oct.,  1887. 
McLachlan,  J.  S.,  Montreal,  Can.  (31). 
McMalion,  Mathew,  Alljany,  N.  Y.  (11). 
Maaciv,  G.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (18).     Died  in  Aug.,  1873. 
Macfarlane,  James,  Towanda,  Pa.  (29).     Died  in  1885. 
Mallet,  Wm.  Poss,  Willces  Barre,  Pa.  (33).     Died  in  June,  1890. 
Mahan,  Dennis  Hart,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  (9).     Born  in  New  Yorlt,  N.  Y., 

April  2,  1802.     Died  in  New  Yorl?,  Sept.  16,  1871. 
Marler,  George  L.,  Montreal,  Can.  (31). 
Marsh,  Dexter,  Greenfield,  Mass.  (1).  Born  in  Montague,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 

180G.     Died  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  April  2,  1853. 
Marsh,  James  E.,  lloxbury,  Mass.  (10). 
Martin,  Benjaniin  Nichols,  New  Yorlv,  N.  Y.  (23).     Born  in  Mount  Holly, 

N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1810.     Died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,    Dec.  20,  1883. 
Mather,  William  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio  (1).  Born  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 

May  24,  1804.     Died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  27,  1859. 
Maude,  John  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).     Died  in  April,  1879. 
Maupin,  S.,  Charlottesville,  Va.  (10). 
May,  Abigail  Williams,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Born  in  Boston,  April  21, 

1829.     Died  in  Boston,  Nov.  30,  1888. 
Meade,  George   Gordon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    (15).      Born  Dec.   30,    1815. 

Died  Nov.  6,  1872. 
Meek,  Fielding  Bradford,  Washington,   D.  C.  (G).    Born  Dec.  10,  1817. 

Died  Dec.  21,  1876. 
Meigs,  James  Aitken,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12).     Born  July  30,  1829.     Died 

Nov.  9,  1879. 
Minifle.Wm.,  Baltimore,  Md.(12).  Born  Aug.  14,  1805.    Died  Oct.  24,  1880. 
Mitchel,  Ormsby  MacKnlght,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (3).     Born  in  Union  Co., 

Ky.,  July  28,  1810.     Died  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Oct.  30,  1862. 
Mitchell,  Miss  Maria,  Lynn,  Mass.  (4).    Born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 

1818.     Died  in  Lynn,  1889. 
Mitchell,  William,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (2).     Born  in  Nantucket,  Mass., 

Dec.  20,  1791.     Died  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1808. 
Mitchell,  Wra.  H.,  Florence,  Ala.  (17). 
Monroe,  Nathan,  Bradford,  Mass.    (G).      Born   in  Minot,  Me.,  May  16, 

1804.     Died  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  July  8,  18CC. 
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Monroe,  William,  Concord,  Mass.  (18).     Died  April  27,  1877. 

Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   (10).    Born  near  Aurora,  N.  Y., 

Nov.  21,   1818.     Died  Dec.  17,  1881. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (31).     Died  in  1884. 
Morris,  John  B.,  NaslivlUe,  Tenn.  (20). 
Morton,  Samuel  George,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   (1).      Born   in  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Jan.  2G,  1799.     Died  in  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1851. 
Mott,  Alexander  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (30).     Died  Aug.  12,  1889. 
Mudge,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Manhattan,  Kansas  (25).      Born  in  Orring- 

ton.  Me.,  Aug.  11,  1817.     Died  Nov.  21,  1879. 
Muir,  William,  Montreal,  Can.  (31).     Died  July,  1885. 
Mussey,  William  Heberdom,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (30).     Born  Sept.  30,  1818. 

Died  Aug.  1,  1882. 

Nagel,  Herman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (30).     Born  in  Tritzwalk,  Germany,  May 

28,  1820.     Died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1889. 
Newland,  John,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  (28).     Died  Jan.  18,  1880. 
Newton,  E.  H.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  (1). 
Nichols,  Charles  A.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (17).     Born  Jan.  4,  182G.     Died 

Oct.  20,  1877. 
Nichols,  William  Ripley,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).     Born  April  30,  1847.     Died 

July  14,  1886. 
Nicholson,  Thomas,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21). 
Nicollet,  Jean  Nicholas,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  in  Savoy,  France, 

July  24,  178G.     Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  11,  1843. 
Norton,  John  Pitkin,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).     Born  July  19,  1822.     Died 

Sept.  5,  1852. 
Norton,  William  Augustus,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (G).  Born  in  East  Bloom- 

fleld,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1810.     Died  Sept.  21,   1883. 
Noyes,  James  Oscar,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21).     Born  in  Niles,  N.  Y.,  June 

14,  1829.     Died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  11,  1872. 
Nutt,  Cyrus,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (20).     Born, in  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept. 

4,  1814.     Died  in  Bloomington,  Aug.  23,  1875. 

Oakes,  Wm.,  Ipswich,  Mass.  (1).     Born  July  1,  1799.     Died  July  31,  1848. 
Ogden,  Robert  W.,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21).     Died  March  24,  1878. 
Ogden,  William  Butler,  High  Bridge,  N.  Y.  (17).     Born  in  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  1805.     Died  in  New  York,  Aug.  3,  1877. 
Oliver,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    (20). 
Olmsted,  Alexander  Fisher,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (4).     Born  Dec.  20,  1822. 

Died  May  5,  1853. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).   Born  in  East  Hartford,  Conn., 

June  18,  1791.     Died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  13,  1859. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Born  Feb.  IG,  1824.     Died 

Aug.  15,  1846. 
Orton,  James,  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.  (18).     Born  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. , 

April  21,  1830.     Died  in  Peru,  S.  A.,  Sept.  24,  1877. 
Osbun,  Isaac  J.,  Salem,  Mass.  (29). 
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Otis,  George  Alexander,  Washinj'tou,  D.  C.  (10).  Born  in  Boston.  Mass., 

Nov.  12,  1830.     Died  Feb.  23,  1881. 
Owen,  llicliard,  New  Harmony,  Ind.  (20).  Born  in  Scotland,  Jan.  G,  IglO. 

Died  in  New  Ilarnumy,  March  24,  1890. 

Packer,  Harry  E.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  (30).     Died  Feb.  1,  1884. 

Painter,  Jacob,  Lima,  Pa.  (23).     Died  in  187(5. 

Painter,  Minshall,  Lima,  Pa.   (7). 

Parker,  Wilbur  F.,  West  Meriden,  Conn.  (23).     Died  in  1876. 

Parknian,  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Born  in  1816.     Died  Dec.  15,  1854. 

Parry,  CliarlesC,  Davenport,  Iowa  (6).  Born  in  Admington,  Worcester- 
shire, Eng.,  Aug.  28,  1823.     Died  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Feb.  20,  1890. 

Parsons,  Henry  Betts,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (30).  Born  Nov.  20,  1855.  Died 
Aug.  21,  1885. 

Payn,  Charles  IL,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  (28).  Born  May  16,  1814. 
Died  Dec.  20,  1881. 

Pearson,  H.  G.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (3(!)- 

Pease,  Rufus  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).     Died  in  1890. 

Peirce,  Benjamin  Osgood,  Beverly,  Mass.  (18).  Born  in  Beverly,  Sept. 
26,  1812.     Died  in  Beverly,  Nov.  12,  1883. 

Peirce,  Benjamin,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).  Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  April  4, 
1809.      Died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1880. 

Perch,  Bernard,  Frankford,  Pa.  (35).     Born  in  1850.     Died  in  1887. 

Perkins,  George  Roberts,  Utica,  N.  Y.  (1).  Born  in  Otsego  Co. ,  N.  Y., 
May  3,  1812.     Died  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1876. 

Perkins,  Henry  C.,  Newburyport,  Mass.  (18).  Born  Nov.  13,  1804.  Died 
Feb.  2,  1873. 

Perry,  John  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (16),     Born  in  1820.  Died  Oct.  3,  1872. 

Perry,  Matthew  Calbraith,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (10).  Born  in  South  Kings- 
ton, R.  I.,  1795.     Died  in  New  York,  March  4,  1858. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Almira  Hart  Lincoln,  Baltimore,  Md.  (13).  Born  in  Ber- 
lin, Conn.,  July  15,  1793.     Died  in  Berlin,  July  15,  1884. 

Philbrick,  Edw.  S.,  Brookline,  Mass.  (29).  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov. 
20,  1827.     Died  in  Brool<line,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1889. 

Phillips,  John  C,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Born  in  1839.     Died  Mar.  1,  1885. 

Piggot,  A,  Snowden,  Baltimore,  Md.  (10). 

Pim,  Bedford  Clapperton  Trevelyan,  London,  Eng.  (33).  Born  in  England, 
June  12,  1826.     Died  Oct.,  1886. 

Piatt,  W.  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (32).     Died  Nov.,  1885. 

Plumb,  Ovid,  Salisbury,  Conn.  (9). 

Pope,  Charles  Alexander,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (12).  Born  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
March  15,  1818,     Died  in  Paris,  Mo.,  July  6,  1870. 

Porter,  John  Addison,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (14).  Born  in  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
March  15,  1822.      Died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  25,  1866. 

Potter,  Stephen  H.,  Hamilton,  Ohio  (30).  Born  Nov.  10,  1812.  Died 
Dec.  9,  1883. 

Pourtal&s,  Louis  Francois  dc,  Can^bridge,  Mass.  (1).  Born  March  4, 
1824.     Died  July  19,  1880, 
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Pruyn,  John  Van  Schiiick  Lansing,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1).  Born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  22,  1811.      Died  in  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1877. 

Pugli,  Evan,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.  (14).  Born  Feb.  29,  1828.  Died  April  29, 
1864. 

Pulsifer,  Sidney,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (21).     Died  March  24,  1884. 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ward,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (19).  Born  iu  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1838.  Died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  10, 
1879. 

Putnam,  J.  Duncan,  Davenport,  Iowa  (27).  Born  Oct.  18,  1855.  Died 
Dec.  10,  1881. 

Read,  Ezra,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (20).     Died  in  1877. 

Redtield,  William  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).        Born  near  Middletown, 

Conn.,  March  26,  1789.     Died  Feb.  12,  1857. 
Resor,  Jacob,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (8).     Died  in  1871. 
Robb,  James,  Fredericton,  N.  B.  (4). 
Robinson,  Coleman  T.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15).     Born  in  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y., 

in  1838.     Died  near  Brewster's  Station,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1872. 
Rochester,  Thomas  Fortescue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (35).      Born  Oct.  8,  1828. 

Died  May  24,  1887. 
Rockwell,  John  Arnold,  Norwich,  Conn.  (10).     Born  in  Norwich,  Conn., 

August  27,  1803.     Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  10,  1861. 
Roeder,  F.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (30). 
Rogers,  Henry  Darwin,  Glasgow,  Scotland  (1).  Born' in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aug.  1,  1808.     Died  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  May  29,  1866. 
Rogers,  James  Blythe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Feb.  11,  1802.     Died  in  Philadelphia,  June  15,  1852. 
Rogers,  Robert  Empie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (18).     Born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 

March  29,  1813.     Died  Sept.  6,  1884. 
Rogers,  William  Barton,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).      Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Dec.  7,  1804.     Died  in  Boston,  May  30,  1882. 
Root,  Elihu,  Amhea-st,  Mass.  (25).     Born  Sept.  14,  1845. 

Sager,  Abram,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (6).      Born  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 

22,  1811.     Died  August  6,  1877. 
Sanders,  Benjamin  D.,  AVellsburg,  W.  Va.  (19). 
Scammon,  Jonathan  Young,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Born  in  Whitelield,  Me., 

in  1812.     Died  in  Chicago,  111.,  March  17,  1890. 
Schaeffer,  Geo.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Died  in  1873. 
Schimpff,  Robert  D.,  Scranton,  Pa.  (36). 
Schley,  William,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (28).     Died  in  1882. 
Schram,  Nicholas  Hallock,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  (33).     Died  in  Newburgh, 

N.  Y.,  aged  54  years,  1  month  and  2  days. 
Scott,  Joseph,  Dunham,  C  E.  (11).     Died  in  1865. 
Seaman,  Ezra  Champion,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (20).     Born  Oct.  14,   1805. 

Died  July  15,  1880. 
Senecal,  L.  A.,  Montreal,  Can.  (31). 
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Senter,  Harvey  S.,  Aledo,  111.  (20).     Died  in  1876. 

Seward,  Williuin  Henry,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  in  Florida,  N.  Y.,  May 

If},  1801.     Died  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1872. 
Sheafer,  Peter  W.,  Tottsville,  Pa.  (4).     Died  Marcli  26,  1891. 
Sheppard,   William,   Drummondville,   Province  of   Quebec,   Can.    (11). 

Born  in  1783.     Died  in  1867. 
Sherwin,  Thomas,  Dedliam,  Mass.  (11).     Born  in  Westmoreland,  N.  H., 

Marcli  26,    1799.      Died  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  July  23,  1869. 
Sill,  Elisha  N.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  (6).     Born  in  1801.     Died  April  26, 

1888. 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Born  in  North   Stratford, 

Conn.,  August  8,  1779.     Died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  22,  1864. 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  New  Haven,.  Conn.  (1).     Born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Dec,  4,  1816.     Died  Jan.  14,  1885. 
Simpson,  Edward,  Washington,  D.  C.  (28).     Born  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 

March  3,  1824.     Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  1,  1888. 
Skinner,  George,  Kalida,  Ohio  (33). 
Skinner,  John  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15).     Died  in  1871. 
Slack,  J.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12). 
Smith,  Charles  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).     Died  in  1884. 
Smith,  David  P.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (29).     Born  Oct.  1,  1830.     Died  Dec. 

26,  1880. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Erminnie  Adelle,  Jersey  City,   N.  J.  (25).     Born  April  26, 

1836.     Died  June  9,  1886. 
Smith,  John  Lawrence,  Louisville,  Ky.  (1).     Born  near  Ciiarleston,  S.  C, 

Dec.  17,  1818.     Died  Oct.  12, 1883, 
Smith,  J.  v.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (5). 
Smith,  James  Young,  Providence,  11. 1.  (9).    Born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  Sept. 

15, 1809.    Died  March  26,  1876. 
Smith,  Lyndon  Arnold,  Newark,  N.  J.  (9),     Born  in  Haverhill,  N.   H., 

November  11,  1795.      Died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  December  15,  1865. 
Snell,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Amherst,  Mass.  (2),     Born  in  North  Brookfield, 

Mass.,  October  7,  1801.     Died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Sept,,  1877. 
Sparks,  Jared,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (2).     Born  in  Willington,  Conn.,  May 

10,  1819.     Died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  14,  1866. 
Spinzig,  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).     Died  Jan.  22,  1882. 
Squier,  Ephraim  George,  New   York,  N,  Y.    (18).     Born  in   Bethlehem, 

N.  Y.,  June  17,  1821.     Died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1888. 
Stearns,  Joslah  A.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29). 
Stearns,  Silas,  Pensacola,  Fla.  (28).     Died  Aug.  2,  1888. 
Steele,  Joel  Dorman,  Elmlra,  N.  Y.  (33).     Born  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 

1836.     Died  May  25,  1886. 
Stevenson,  James,  Washington,  D.  C.  (29).  Born  in  Maysvillc,  Ky.,  Dec. 

24,  1840.     Died  in   New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1888. 
Stimpson,Wm.,  Chicago,  111.  (12).  Born  Feb.  14,  1832.  Died  May  26,  1872. 
Stone,  Leander,  Chicago,  111.  (32).     Died  April  2,  1888. 
Stone,  Samuel,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Born  Dec.  6,  1798.    Died  May  4,  1876. 
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St.  John,  Joseph  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (28).     Died  Nov.  23,  1882. 

Straight,  H.  H.,  Chicago,  111.  (25).     Died  Nov.  17,  1886. 

Sturges,  George,  Chicago,  111.  (37).  Born  at  Putnam,  Ohio,  May  13,  1838. 

Died  at  Lake  Geneva,  "Wis.,  Aug.  12,  1890. 
Sullivan,  Algernon  Sidney,  New  York,  N.  Y.   (36).     Born  April  5,  1826. 

Died  Dec.  4,  1887. 
SuUivant,  William  Starling,  Columbus,  Ohio  (7).     Born  near  Columbus, 

O.,  Jan  15,  1803.     Died  in  Columbus,  0.,  April  30,  1873. 
Sutton,  George,  Aurora,  Ind.  (20.)     Died  June  13,  1886. 
Swain,  James,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  (21).     Born  in  1816.     Died  in  1877. 


Tallmadge,  James,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  in  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

20, 1778.     Died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1853. 
Taylor,  Arthur  F.,   Cleveland,    Ohio  (29).     Born  Dec.   10,  1853.     Died 

June  28,  1883. 
Taylor,  Eichard  Cowling,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  in  England,  Jan. 

18,  1789.     Died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  26,  1851. 
Taylor,  Robert  N.,  Tollesboro,  Ky.  (37).     Died  Aug.  13,  1888. 
Tenney,  Sanborn,  Williamstown,  Mass.  (17).  Born  in  January,  1827.  Died 

July  11,  1877. 
Teschemacher,  James  Englehert,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).      Born  in  Notting- 
ham, England,  June  11,  1790.     Died  near  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1853. 
Thompson,  A.  Remsen,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).     Died  in  Oct.,  1879. 
Tlionipson,  Alexander,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  (1). 
Thompson,  Charles  Oliver,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (29).  Born  in  East  Windsor 

Hill,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1835.  Died  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  March  17, 1885. 
Thompson,  Zadock,  Burlington,  Vt.  (1).     Born  in  Bridgewater,  Vt.,  May 

23,  1796.     Died  in  Burlington,  Vt ,  Jan  19,  1856. 
Thomson,  Henry  R.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (30).     Died  in  1884. 
Thurber,  Isaac,  Providence,  R.I.  (9). 
Tilenian,  John  Nicholas,  Sandy,  Utah  (33).     Born  in  Horhun,  Denmark, 

March  28,  1845.     Died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sept.  4,  1888. 
Tillman,  Samuel  Dyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (15).     Born  April,  1815.     Died 

Sept.  4,  1875. 
Tobin,  Thomas  W.,  Louisville,  Ky.  (30).     Died  Aug.  4,  1883. 
Todd,  Albert,  St.  Louis,   Mo.  (27).      Born  March   4,  1813.     Died  April 

30,  1885. 
Tolderoy,  James  B.,  Fredericton,  N.  B.  (14,). 
Torrey,  John,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15, 

1796.     Died  in  New  York,    March  10,  1873. 
Torrey,  Joseph,  Burlington,  Vt.  (2).  Born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1797. 

Died  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1867. 
Totten,  Joseph  Gilbert,  Washington,  D.  C.    (1).     Born  in  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  August  23,  1788.     Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1864. 
Townsend,  Howard,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (10).     Born  Nov.  22,  1823.     Died  Jan. 

6,  1867. 
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Townsend,  John  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1),     Born  Aug.  10,  1809.    Died 

Feb.  If),  1851. 
Townsend,  Robert,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (0).     Born  1799.     Died  Aug.  15,  18C6. 
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ADDRESS 

BT 

T.  C.  MENDENHALL, 

THE   RETIRING   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  BELATIONS  OF  MEN  OF  SCIENCE  TO   THE  GENEBAL 

PUBLIC. 


Just  fifty  years  have  passed  since  a  small  body  of  enthusiastic 
students  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  organized  themselves" 
into  an  Association  which  was,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  not  local  in  its  membership  or  in  its  purpose.  As  the 
"Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,"  it  was  in-- 
tended  to  include  any  and  all  persons,  from  any  and  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Nat- 
ural History  studies  and  who  were  willing  to  re-inforce  and  strength- 
en each  other  by  this  union.  So  gratifying  was  the  success  of  this 
undertaking  that  after  a  few  years  of  increasing  prosperity  under' 
its  first  name,  the  Association  wisely  determined  to  widen  the  field 
of  its  operations  by  resolving  itself  into  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  thus  assuming  to  be  in  title  what 
it  had  really  been  in  fact,  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  One 
of  the  articles  of  its  first  constitution,  adopted  at  its  first  meeting, 
provided  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  its  president  to  present  an 
address  at  a  General  Session  following  that  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. The  performance  of  this  duty  cannot,  therefore,  be  easily 
avoided  by  one  who  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow  members  in 
being  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Associ-^- 
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ation  ;  nor  can  it  be  lightly  disposed  of  when  one  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  and  recalls  the  long  list  of  his  distinguished 
predecessors,  each  of  whom  in  his  turn  has  brought  to  this  hour  at 
least  a  small  measure  of  the  work  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  science. 

The  occasion  is  one  which  offers  an  opportunity  and  imposes  an 
obligation.  The  opportunity  is  in  many  ways  unique  and  the  obli- 
gation is  correspondingly  great.  In  the  delivery  of  this  address 
the  retiring  president  usually  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
goodly  number  of  intelligent  people,  representatives  of  the  general 
public  who,  knowing  sometliing  of  the  results  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, have  little  idea  of  its  methods,  and  whose  interest  in  our 
proceedings,  while  entirely  cordial  and  friendly,  is  often  boi'n  of 
curiosity  rather  than  a  full  appreciation  of  their  value  and  impor- 
tance. Mingled  with  them  are  the  Members  and  Fellows  of  the 
Association  who  have  come  to  the  annual  gathering  laden  with  the 
products  of  many  fields  which  they  have  industriously  cultivated 
during  the  year  ;  each  ready  to  submit  his  contribution  to  the  in- 
spection and  criticism  of  his  comrades  and  all  hoping  to  add  in 
some  degree  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 

The  united  presence  of  these  two  classes  intensifies  the  interest 
which  naturally  attaches  to  an  occasion  like  this  and  not  unnatu- 
rally suggests  that  a  brief  consideration  of  the  relations  which  do 
exist  and  which  should  exist  between  them  may  afford  a  profitable 
occupation  for  us  this  evening. 

In  the  beginning  it  ma}'  be  truthfull}'  affirmed  that  no  other  single 
agency  has  done  as  much  to  establish  these  relations  on  a  proper 
basis  as  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. In  the  first  article  of  its  constitution  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  defined  as  follows:  —  "by  periodical  and  migratory 
meetings,  to  promote  intercourse  between  those  who  are  cultivat- 
ing science  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  give  a  stronger 
and  more  general  impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  sci- 
entific research  in  our  country,  and  to  procure  for  the  labors  of 
scientific  men,  Increased  facilities  and  a  wider  usefulness."  So 
•perfectly  do  these  words  embody  the  spirit  of  the  Association  that 
when  more  than  thirty  years  later  the  constitution  was  thoroughly 
revised,  none  better  could  be  found  to  give  it  expression.  That  it 
has  been  successful  in  promoting  intercourse  between  those  who 
are  cultivating  science  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  may 
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be  proved  bj^  the  testimony  of  thousands  who  have  come  to  know 
each  other  through  attendance  at  its  meetings.  In  a  country 
whose  geographical  limits  are  so  extensive  as  ours  and  whose  scien- 
tific men  are  so  widely  scattered,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  its 
value  in  this  particular. 

In  giving  a  stronger  and  more  general  impulse  and  a  more  sys- 
tematic direction  to  scientific  research  in  our  country  it  has  been 
singularly  fortunate.  Its  meetings  have  been  the  means  of  dis- 
seminating proper  methods  of  investigation  and  study  throughout 
the  land  ;  hundreds  of  young  students,  enthusiastic  but  often  not 
well  trained,  have  found  themselves  welcome  (sometimes  to  their 
own  astonishment),  and  by  its  influence  and  encouragement  have 
been  moulded  and  guided  in  the  utilization  of  their  endowments, 
occasionall}'  exceptional,  to  the  end  that  they  have  finally  won  a 
fame  and  renown  which  must  always  be  treasured  by  the  Associa- 
tion as  among  its  richest  possessions.  Wherever  its  migratory 
meetings  have  been  held  the  pulse  of  intelligence  has  been  quick- 
ened, local  institutions  have  been  encouraged  and  strengthened,  or 
created  where  they  did  not  before  exist,  and  men  of  science  have 
been  brought  into  closer  relations  with  an  intelligent  public. 

But  it  is  in  relation  to  the  last  of  the  three  great  objects,  to  ac- 
complish which  the  Association  was  organized,  namely,  "to  pro- 
cure for  the  labors  of  scientific  men  increased  facilities  and  a  wider 
usefulness"  that  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  less  successful.  It  is 
true  that  when  we  look  at  the  historj'  of  science  in  America  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years ;  when  we  see  at  every  point  evidences  of 
public  appreciation,  or  at  least  appropriation  of  scientific  discovery.; 
and  most  of  all,  when  we  observe  the  enlargement  of  older  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  make  room  for  instruction  in  science,  and  the 
generous  donations  to  found  new  technical  and -scientific  schools 
together  with  an  occasional  endowment  of  research,  pui'e  and  sim- 
ple ;  in  view  of  all  these,  I  say,  we  are  almost  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  scientific  men  have  only  to  ask,  that  their  facilities  may 
be  increased  and  that  their  labors  could  hardly  have  a  wider  use- 
fulness. 

Unfortunately  this  pleasing  picture  is  not  a  true  reflection  of  the 
actual  condition  of  things.  The  attentive  observer  cannot  fail  to 
discover  that  the  relation  between  men  of  science  and  the  general 
public  is  not  what  it  should  be  in  the  best  interests  of  either  or 
both.     In  assemblages  of  the  former  it  is  common  to  hear  com- 
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plaints  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  proper  support  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  frona  whom,  in  turn,  occasionally  comes  an  expres- 
sion of  indifference,  now  and  then  tinctured  with  contempt  for  men 
who  devote  their  lives  and  energies  to  study  and  research,  the 
results  of  which  cannot  always  be  readily  converted  into  real  es- 
tate or  other  forms  of  taxable  property.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  man  of  science  is  at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
his  neighbor,  the  successful  lawyer  or  physician,  when  it  comes  to 
that  distribution  of  confidence  with  responsibility  which  usually 
exists  in  any  well  ordered  community,  although  the  latter  may 
possess  but  a  fraction  of  the  intellectual  power  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  he  can  command.  To  his  credit  it  may  be  said  that 
he  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  harmless  creature  and  to  render 
him  assistance  and  encouragement  is  generally  regarded  as  a  vir- 
tue. The  fact  of  his  knowing  much  about  things  which  do  not 
greatly  concern  the  general  public  is  accepted  as  proof  that  he 
knows  little  of  matters  which  seriously  affect  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  public  is  driven  to  extremities  it  some- 
times voluntarily  calls  upon  the  man  of  science,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency it  is  often  unpleasantly  confronted  with  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  know  where  to  find  him.  The  scientific  dilettante,  or  worse, 
the  charlatan  is  often  much  nearer  the  public  than  the  genuine  man 
of  science  and  the  inability  to  discriminate  sometimes  results  in 
disaster  in  which  both  science  and  the  public  suffer. 

In  venturing  to  suggest  some  possible  remedies  for  this  condi- 
tion of  things  it  will  be  logical,  if  not  important,  to  roughly  define 
the  two  classes  under  consideration,  the  scientific  and  the  non- 
scientific.  One  is  the  great  majority,  the  general  public,  includ- 
ing in  the  United  States  over  sixty  millions  of  people  in  all  con- 
ditions, cultured  and  uncultured,  educated  and  uneducated,  but  in 
average  intelligence,  we  are  proud  to  say,  superior  to  the  people 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Out  of  these  it  is  not  easy  to 
sift  by  definition,  the  small  minority  properly  known  as  men  of 
science.  Only  a  rough  approximation  may  be  reached  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  membership  of  scientific  societies. 

Tlie  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  about  two  thousand  persons.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  many  of  these  are  not  actually  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits,  either  professionally  or  otherwise  ;  indeed  it  is 
<>ne  of  the  important  functions  of  the  society  to  gather  into  its  fold 
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as  many  of  this  class  as  possible.  The  fellowship  of  the  associa- 
tion is  limited  however,  by  its  constitution,  to  such  members  as 
are  professionally  engaged  in  science,  or  have  by  their  labors  aided 
in  advancing  science.  They  number  about  seven  hundred,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  list  falls  far  short  of 
including  all  Americans  who  by  their  labors  in  science  are  justly 
entitled  to  a  place  in  any  roll  of  scientific  men.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  thousand  of  our  population  could  be  properly 
placed  upon  the  list,  even  with  a  liberal  interpretation  of  terras. 

In  this  estimate  it  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  include  that 
large  class  of  active  workers  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  applied  science.  Although  their  methods  are  often 
the  result  of  scientific  training,  and  while  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems requires  much  knowledge  of  science,  the  real  advancement 
of  science  at  their  hands  is  rather  incidental  than  otherwise.  In 
certain  particulars  they  may  be  likened  to  the  class  known  as  "mid- 
dle men"  in  commercial  transactions,  the  connecting  link  between 
producer  and  consumer.  It  is  in  no  way  to  their  discredit  that 
they  usually  excel  both  of  these,  in  vigilance  and  circumspection 
and  in  their  quick  perception  of  utility.  By  them  the  discoveries 
of  science  are  prepared  for  and  placed  upon  the  market,  and  it  is 
difllcult  to  overestimate  their  usefulness  in  this  capacity.  It  is 
true  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  in  the  transaction  is  gener- 
ally theirs  and  that  they  are  often  negligent  in  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing the  philosopher  the  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  for  the 
latter,  at  least,  it  is  believed  that  the  philosopher  is  himself  often 
responsible. 

If  this  statement  of  the  relative  numbers  of  the  scientific  and  the 
non-scientific  is  reasonably  correct,  the  scientific  man  may  at  least 
congratulatehimself  on  wielding  an  influence  in  affairs  vastly  greater 
than  the  census,  alone,  would  justify,  and  this  fact  encourages  the 
belief  that  if  there  is  anything  "out  of  joint"  in  his  relations  with 
Wie  general  public,  the  remedy  is  in  his  own  hands.  Let  our  first 
inquiry  be,  then,  in  what  particulars  does  he  fail  in  the  full  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  man  of  science  and  especially  as  an  expo- 
nent of  science  among  his  fellows? 

Without  attempting  to  arrange  the  answers  which  suggest  them- 
selves in  logical  order  or,  indeed,  to  select  those  of  the  first  im- 
portance, I  submit,  to  begin  with,  his  inability  or  unwillingness, 
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common  but  by  no  means  universal,  to  present  the  results  of  his 
labors  in  a  form  intelligible  to  intelligent  people.  When  inability, 
it  is  a  misfortune,  often  the  outgrowth,  however,  of  negligence  or 
indifference ;  when  unwillingness,  it  becomes  at  least  an  offence, 
and  one  not  indicative  of  the  true  scientific  spirit.  Unfortunately 
we  are  not  yet  entirely  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
learning  was  a  mystery  to  all  except  a  select  few,  or  of  the  centu- 
ries a  little  later,  when  a  scientific  treatise  must  be  entombed  in  a 
dead  language  or  a  scientific  discovery  embalmed  in  a  cipher. 

Many  scientific  men  of  excellent  reputation  are  to-day  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  unnecessary  and  often  premeditated  and  deliberately 
planned  mystification ;  in  fact  almost  by  common  consent  this 
fault  is  overlooked  in  men  of  distinguished  ability  if,  indeed,  it 
does  not  add  a  lustre  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  attainments.  It  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  high  compliment  to  say  of  A  that  when  he 
read  his  paper  in  the  mathematical  section,  no  one  present  was 
able  to  understand  what  it  was  about ;  or  of  B  and  his  book  that 
there  are  only  three  men  in  the  world  who  can  read  it.  "We  greatly, 
though  silently  admire  A  and  B  while  C  the  unknown,  who  has 
not  yet  won  a  reputation  and  who  ventures  to  discuss  something 
which  we  do  understand  (after  his  clear  and  logical  presentation 
of  the  subject)  must  go  content  with  the  patronizing  admonition 
that  there  is  really  nothing  new  about  this,  and  that  if  he  will  consult 
the  pages  of  a  certain  journal  of  a  few  years  ago  he  will  find  the 
same  idea,  not  developed,  it  is  true,  but  hinted  at  and  put  aside 
for  future  consideration,  or  that  he  will  find  that  Newton  or  Dar- 
win declared  what  is  essentially  the  same  principle  many  years 
before.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  great  reason  and  good  judg- 
ment displayed  in  all  this,  but  the  ordinary  layman  is  likely  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  distributed  and  apportioned  with  nice  dis- 
crimination ;  and  it  is  the  standpoint  of  the  layman  which  we  are 
occupying  at  the  present  moment. 

All  will  admit  that  there  are  many  men  whose  power  in  original 
thinking  and  profound  research  is  far  greater  than  their  facility  of 
expression,  just  as  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  more  men 
whose  linguistic  fluency  is  unembarrassed  by  intellectual  activity, 
and  representatives  of  both  classes  may  be  found  among  those  usu- 
ally counted  as  men  of  science.  It  is  with  the  first  only  that  we 
are  concerned  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  their  fault  is  relatively,  unimportant  and  easily  overlooked. 
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Among  them  is  often  found  that  highly  prized  but  imperfectly  de- 
fined individual  known  as  the  "genius,"  for  whose  existence  we 
are  always  thankful,  even  though  his  interpretation  is  difficult  and 
laborious. 

Concerning  those  who,  although  able,  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
trouble  to  write  for  their  readers  or  speak  for  their  hearers,  a  some- 
what more  extended  comment  may  be  desirable.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  just  analysis  of  motives,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  of  these  are  influenced  by  a  desire  to  imitate  the  rare 
genius  whose  intellectual  advances  are  so  rapid  and  so  powerful  as 
to  forbid  all  efforts  to  secure  a  clear  and  simple  presentation  of 
results.  The  king  is  lame  and  the  courtier  must  limp.  With  oth- 
ers there  is  a  strange  and  unwholesome  prejudice  against  making 
science  intelligible  for  fear  that  science  may  become  popular.  It 
is  forgotten  that  clear  and  accurate  thinking  is  generally  accompa- 
nied by  the  power  of  clear,  concise  and  accurate  expression,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  are  almost  inseparable.  The  ap- 
parent success  before  the  people  of  the  dilettante  and  the  charlatan 
has  resulted,  in  the  case  of  many  good  and  able  men,  in  a  positive 
aversion  to  popular  approval.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  public  in  matters  relating  to  science 
are  just  as  susceptible  of  cultivation  as  in  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  that  scientific  men  owe  it  to  themselves  to  see  that  opportu- 
nity for  this  culture  is  not  withheld.  A  just  appi-eciation  by  the 
people  of  real  merit  in  art  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  great 
painters,  sculptors,  musicians  and  composers,  and  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  science  would  be 
fostered  by  similar  treatment.  Even  the  great  masters  in  science, 
then,  can  well  afford  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  popularize 
their  work  and  that  of  their  colleagues  so  that  through  closer  rela- 
tions with  a  more  appreciative  public  their  opportunities  may  be 
enlarged  and  their  numbers  increased. 

Another  error  into  which  the  man  of  science  is  liable  to  fall  is 
that  of  assuming  superior  wisdom  as  regards  subjects  outside  of 
his  own  specialty.  It  may  seem  a  little  hard  to  accuse  him  of  this, 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  a  mistake  into  which  he  is  easily  and  often 
unconsciously  led.  That  this  is  the  day  of  specialization  and  special- 
ists every  student  of  science  learns  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  ca- 
reer ;  but  that  one  man  can  be  expected  to  be  good  authority  on 
not  more  than  one  or  two  subjects,  is  not  so  generally  understood 
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by  the  public.  It  thus  frequently  happens  that  the  man  of  science 
is  consulted  on  all  matters  of  a  scientific  nature  and  he  is  induced  to 
give  opinions  on  subjects  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  related  to  that 
branch  of  science  in  which  he  is  justly  recognized  as  an  authority. 
Although  going  well  for  a  time,  these  opinions  often  prove  to  be 
erroneous  in  the  end,  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  that  confidence 
which  the  public  is,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  place  in  the  dictum 
of  science. 

Examples  of  this  condition  of  things  are  by  no  means  wanting, 
and  they  are  not  confined,  as  might  at  first  be  assumed,  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  science.  A  distinguished  botanist  is  consulted  and 
advises  concerning  the  location  of  the  natural  gas  field ;  a  math- 
ematician advises  a  company  in  which  be  is  a  stockholder  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  locality  for  boring  for  oil,  and  a  celebrated  biologist 
examines  and  makes  public  report  upon  a  much-talked-of  inven- 
tion in  which  the  principles  of  physics  and  engineering  are  alone 
involved. 

In  these  and  many  other  instances  which  might  be  related,  the 
motives  of  those  concerned,  at  least  on  one  side  of  the  transaction, 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  certainly  their  judgment  is  open  to  crit- 
icism and  the  outcome  of  it  all,  is  that  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  scientific  methods  and  results  is  weakened.  Fifty  years  ago  or 
a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  good  reason  for  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing.  Specialization  was  neither  as  possible  nor  as  necessary 
as  now ;  the  sparseness  of  the  population  of  the  country,  the  ab- 
sence of  centres  of  learning  and  scientific  research,  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  easy  and  rapid  communication  between  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  these  and  other  circumstances  contributed 
to  the  possibility  of  a  Franklin,  who  wrote  and  wrote  well  upon 
nearly  all  subjects  of  human  thought ;  whose  advice  was  sought 
and  given  in  matters  relating  to  all  departments  of  science,  lit- 
erature and  art.  Combining  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  power 
of  profound  research  with  a  singularly  simple  and  clear  style  in 
composition,  together  with  a  modesty  which  is  nearly  always  char- 
acteristic of  the  genuine  student  of  nature,  he  wisely  ventured 
further  than  most  men  would  dare  to-day,  in  the  range  of  topics 
concerning  which  he  spoke  with  authority. 

But  at  the  present  time  and  under  existing  conditions  there  is 
little  excuse  for  unsupported  assumption  of  knowledge  by  men  of 
science,  and,  fortunately,  the  danger  of  humiliating  exposure  is 
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correspondingly  great.  The  specialist  is  everywhere  within  easy 
.reach,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  concerning  things  of  which 
one  knows  but  little  is  equally  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence and  society. 

Tlie  scientific  noan  should  also  be  at  least  reasonably  free  from 
egotism  in  matters  relating  to  his  own  specialty  and  particularly 
in  reference  to  his  own  authority  and  attainments  therein.  In  con- 
troversy he  has  the  advantage  over  most  disputants  in  that  he 
can  usually  call  to  his  support  an  unerring  and  incontrovertible 
witness.  A  well  conducted  experiment  or  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation carried  out  with  scrupulous  honesty,  deservedly  carries 
great  weight,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  does  not,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  depend  upon  the  personality  of  him  who  directs 
the  experiment  or  plans  the  investigation.  One  must  not  confound 
himself  and  his  work,  to  the  extent  of  assuming  that  upon  him 
ought  to  be  bestowed  the  praise  and  admiration  to  which  his  work 
is,  perhaps,  justly  entitled.  This  blunder  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  mechanic  in  whom  the  first  symptom  of  insanity  appeared  as 
a  conviction  that  he  was  as  strong  as  the  engine  which  he  had 
built,  evidence  of  which  he  unpleasantly  thrust  upon  any  who 
might  deny  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  "By  your  works  shall  ye 
be  judged"  may  be  especially  affirmed  of  men  of  science  not  only 
as  regards  the  judgment  of  the  public,  but  particularly  that  of 
their  colleagues  and  fellow-workers.  Least  of  all  should  title, 
degree,  membership  in  learned  societies  or  the  possession  of  medals 
or  other  awards  of  distinction  and  honor,  be  paraded  unduly,  or 
offered  by  himself,  in  evidence  of  his  own  fitness.  In  general 
these  are  honorable  rewards  which  are  justly  prized  by  scientific 
men,  but  some  of  them  have  been  so  indiscriminately  bestowed  and, 
in  some  instances,  falsely  assumed  that  the  general  public,  not  yet 
-properly  educated  in  this  direction,  does  not  attach  great  value  to 
them  as  an  index  of  real  scientific  merit.  Where  real  merit  actu- 
ally exists,  nothing  is  usually  gained  and  much  is  likely  to  be  lost 
by  boastful  announcements  of  high  standing  or  of  accumulated 
honor.  A  distinguished  man  of  science  at  the  end  of  a  contro- 
versy into  which  he  had  been  called  as  such,  complained  that  he 
had  not  been  recognized  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  "You 
gave  us  no  reason  to  suspect  your  membership,"  quietly,  but  se- 
verely, replied  a  man  of  the  world. 

As  another  element  of  weakness  in  the  scientific  man  I  venture 
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to  suggest  that  he  is  often  less  of  a  utilitarian  than  he  should  be. 
This  is  a  sin,  if  it  be  such,  which  seems  especially  attached  to 
those  who,  unconsciously  or  otherwise,  are  imitators  of  men  of 
science  of  the  highest  type.  The  latter  are  so  entirely  absorbed 
in  profound  investigation  and  their  horizon  is  necessarily  so  lim- 
ited by  the  very  nature  of  the  operations  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
that  they  are  altogether  unlikely  to  consider  questions  of  utility 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  desirable  that  they  should.  The  evolution  of 
processes  and  methods  by  means  of  which  the  complex  existence 
of  the  present  day  is  maintained,  is  largely  the  result  of  speciali- 
zation or  the  division  of  labor.  In  such  a  scheme  there  is  room 
for  those  who  never  demand  more  of  a  fact  than  that  it  be  a  fact ; 
of  truth  that  it  be  truth.  But  even  among  scientific  men  the  num- 
ber of  such  is  small  and  as  a  class  they  can  never  be  very  closely 
in  touch  with  the  people. 

Strong  to  imitate,  even  in  those  characteristics  which  are  akin 
to  weakness,  many  persons  of  lesser  note  affect  a  contempt  for 
the  useful  and  the  practical  which  does  not  tend  to  exalt  the  sci- 
entific man  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Even  the  great  leaders 
in  science  have  been  misrepresented  in  this  matter.  Because  they 
wisely  determined  in  many  instances  to  leave  to  others  the  task  of 
developing  the  practical  applications  of  their  discoveries,  it  has 
often  been  represented  that  they  held  such  applications  as  un- 
worthy a  true  man  of  science.  As  illustrating  the  injustice  of 
such  an  opinion  one  may  cite  the  case  of  the  most  brilliant  phi- 
losopher of  his  time,  Michael  Faraday,  who  in  the  matter  of  his 
connection  with  the  Trinity  House  alone,  gave  many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  The  intensely 
"practical"  nature  of  this  service  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  in- 
cluded the  ventilation  of  light-houses,  the  arrangement  of  their 
lightning  conductors,  reports  upon  various  propositions  regarding 
lights,  the  examination  of  their  optical  apparatus  and  testing  sam- 
ples of  cotton,  oils  and  paints.  A  precisely  similar  illustration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  own  great  physicist,  Joseph  Henry, 
who  sacrificed  a  career  as  a  scientific  man,  already  of  exceptional 
brilliancy,  yet  promising  a  future  of  still  greater  splendor,  for  a  life 
of  unselfish  usefulness  to  science  and  to  his  countrymen  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  a  member  of  the  Light 
House  Board  and  in  other  capacities  for  which  he  was  especially 
fitted  by  nature  as  well  as  by  his  scientific  training. 
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There  is  an  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  a  growing  tendency  among 
scientific  men  to  despise  the  useful  and  the  practical  in  science,  and 
it  finds  expression  in  the  by  no  means  uncommon  feeling  of  of- 
fended dignity  when  an  innocent  layman  asks  what  is  the  use  of 
some  new  discovery  ? 

Referring  to  the  theoretically  extremely  interesting  spar  prism 
of  Bertrand,  which  under  certain  conditions  may  be  used  to  detect 
traces  of  polarization  of  light,  a  recent  writer  remarks,  "  But  for 
this  application  the  prism  would  possess,  in  the  eyes  of  the  true 
votary  of  science,  the  inestimable  value  of  being  of  no  practical 
utility  whatever." 

Much  is  said,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  about  the  pursuit  of 
science  for  the  sake  of  science,  and  on  every  hand  it  is  souglit  to 
convey  the  impression  that  one  who  has  any  other  object  in  view 
in  interrogating  Nature  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  listening  to  her 
replies,  is  unworthy  of  a  high  place  among  men  of  science.  So  old, 
so  univei'sally  accepted,  so  orthodox,  is  this  proposition,  that  it  is 
with  much  hesitation  that  its  truth  is  questioned  in  this  presence. 
In  so  far  as  it  means  that  one  cannot  do  an3'thing  well  unless  it  is 
done  con  amore,  that  pecuniary  rewai'd  alone  will  never  develop 
genius,  that  no  great  philosopher,  or  poet  or  artist  will  ever  be 
other  than  unselfishly  devoted  to  and  in  love  with  his  work,  just  so 
far  it  is  true,  although  it  does  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  furnish  a 
motive  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  trite  saying,  but  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  he  who  lives  and  labors  in  the 
interest  of  his  fellows  that  their  lives  may  be  brightened,  that  their 
burdens  may  be  lessened,  is  above  all  others  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  By  this  standard,  the  value  of  a  discovery  must  at  last  be 
fixed,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  physical  comfort  of  man 
is  not  alone  to  be  considered.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  work 
of  Newton,  of  Watt,  of  Franklin,  Rumford,  Faraday,  Henry  and  a 
host  of  others  is  truly  great.  There  should  be,  and  there  usually 
is,  no  controversy  as  to  relative  merit  between  the  discoverer  of  a 
gem  and  the  artist  who  polishes  and  sets  it.  In  science,  the  genius 
of  the  former  is  unquestionably  rarer  and  of  a  higher  order,  but  his 
work  will  always  be  incomplete  and  in  a  great  degree  useless  until 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  latter. 

Another  demand  which  the  public  may  justly  make  upon  the 
man  of  science  is  that  his  interest  in  public  affairs  should  not  be  less 
than  that  of  other  men.     Through  his  failure  in  this  particular,  sci- 
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ence  has  long  suffered  and  is  suffering  in  an  increasing  degree. 
Tliis  criticism  is  especially  applicable  in  this  country,  where  in 
theory  every  man  is  supposed  to  bear  his  share  of  the  public  burden, 
and  to  take  his  part  in  the  performance  of  public  duties.  Unfortu- 
nately the  attitude  of  the  scientific  man  is  too  often  one  of  criti- 
cism and  complaint  concerning  matters  in  the  disposition  of  which 
he  persistently  declines  to  interfere.  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  men  well  trained  in  the  logic  and  methods  of  scientific  research, 
ought  to  be  exceptionally  well  equipped  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain public  duties  constantly  arising  out  of  local,  state  or  national 
legislation  ;  yet  the  impression  is  well-nigh  universal,  that  tlie  sci- 
entific man  has  no  genius  for  "  affairs."  Indeed  it  has  been  more 
than  once  affirmed  that  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  administrative  or 
executive  ability,  and  even  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  di- 
rection of  operations  which  are  almost  wholly  scientific  in  their  na- 
ture. That  there  are  many  examples  which  seem  to  justify  this 
belief  is  too  true,  but  that  there  are  other  instances  in  which  admin- 
istrative and  scientific  ability  have  been  combined  is  also  true. 
Little  search  is  required  to  reveal  cases  in  which  men  of  science 
have  so  ignored  all  ordinary  rules  and  maxims  of  business  proced- 
ure as  to  merit  severe  criticism,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  pub- 
lic does  not  discriminate  between  the  individual  and  the  class  which 
he  represents.  It  seems  astonishing  that  one  who  is  capable  of 
successfully  planning  and  executing  an  elaborate  research,  in  which 
all  contingencies  are  provided  for,  the  unexpected  anticipated  and 
all  weak  points  guarded  and  protected,  may  utterly  break  down  in 
the  management  of  some  much  less  complicated  business  affair, 
such  as  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  or  the  planning  of  an  expedi- 
tion, and  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  such  failures  are  due  to 
anything  other  than  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

-  It  is  generally  recognized  that,  aside  from  all  questions  of  a  parti- 
san political  nature,  this  countrj'^  is  to-day  confronted  by  several 
problems  of  the  utmost  importance  to  its  welfare,  to  the  proper  so- 
lution of  which  the  highest  intellectual  powers  of  the  nation  should 
be  given.  The  computation  of  the  trajectory  of  a  planet  is  a  far 
easier  task  than  forecasting  the  true  policy  of  a  great  republic,  but 
those  qualities  of  the  human  intellect  which  have  made  the  first  pos- 
sible should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  idle  while  an  intelligent  pub- 
Jic  is  striving  to  attain  the  last.     That  men  of  science  have  not, 
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thus  far,  made  their  full  contribution  to  the  solution  of  some  of 
these  great  problems  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  have  exhibited 
an  inexcusable  apathy  towards  everything  relating  to  the  public 
welfare,  while  others  have  not  approached  the  subject  with  that 
breadth  of  preparation  in  the  close  study  of  human  affairs  which  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  their  equations  of  condi- 
tion. As  already  intimated,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  on  in 
this  direction.  Our  own  early  history  and  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions is  full  of  examples  of  eminent  scientific  men  who  were  no 
less  distinguished  as  publicists  and  statesmen.  The  name  of  Frank- 
lin is  imperishable  alike  in  the  historj'  of  science  and  of  politics. 
On  many  questions  relating  to  exact  science,  the  Adamses  spoke 
with  confidence  ;  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  philosopher,  and  on  as- 
suming the  duties  of  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
counted  his  opportunities  for  association  with  men  of  science  as 
one  of  its  chiefest  rewards.  Other  illustrations  might  be  selected 
from  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  while  in  Europe, 
where  science  has  been  longer  cultivated  and  under  more  favorable 
conditions,  they  are  much  more  common.  This  is  notablj'  so  in 
France,  whose  roll  of  scientific  men,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves and  their  country  during  the  past  centur}',  includes  many 
names  prominent  alike  for  the  importance  of  their  performance  in 
her  various  crises  of  peace  and  war.  The  present  president  of  the 
the  French  Republic,  himself  an  engineer,  bears  a  name  made  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  science  by  the  rich  contributions  of  his  an-' 
cestors,  one  of  whom  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  overestimate  the  value  to  science  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
of  the  presence  in  the  halls  of  legislation  of  even  a  very  small 
number  of  men  who  might  stand  as  exponents  of  the  methods  of 
science  and  as  competent  authorities  on  the  results  of  their  applica- 
tion. Our  national  congress,  especially,  is  almost  constantly  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  great  moment  to  the  people,  which  can  only- 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  wisely  dealt  with  by  scientific  men, 
and  the  presence  of  one  or  two  such  in  each  branch  of  that  bod}' 
would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  opportunities  for  such  representation  will  be  rare, 
but  when  they  occur  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  escape. 

Finally,  if  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  foregoing  should  be 
thought  wise,  and  should  any  young  man  at  the  threshold  of  his 
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scientific  career  determine  to  be  guided  b}''  them  in  establishing  his 
relations  with  the  general  public,  he  will  find  splendid  examples 
among  the  distinguished  leaders  of  all  departments  of  science. 
Should  he  desire  to  present  the  results  of  his  labors  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  understood  by  intelligent  people,  he  may  imitate 
Franklin,  whose  literary  style,  as  to  simplicity  and  clearness,  com- 
manded the  highest  praise  from  literary  men  ;  or  Faraday,  who  was 
able  to  give  expression  to  the  most  involved  conceptions  in  simple 
English  ;  or  Tyndall,  the  appearance  of  whose  "  Heat  considered 
as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence, in  its  relation  to  an  intelligent  constituency,  without  which 
it  cannot  thrive.  He  will  learn  that  there  is  no  discredit  in  "popu- 
larizing" science;  that  popularizing  what  is  not  science  is  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  shunned  and  prevented.  The  arrogance  of 
genius  is  not  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  riches,  although  it  is 
less  common. 

Should  he  wish  to  cultivate  modesty  in  estimating  his  own  at- 
tainments, he  need  only  follow  Newton,  Darwin,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  list  of  distinguished  men  of  science  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  a  few  rare  and  unexplainable  exceptions,  the  existence  of  which 
serves,  like  a  whistling  buoy,  to  point  out  what  should  be  avoided. 

Should  he  aspire  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  world  and  to  leave  it 
better  because  of  his  life,  he  will  be  encouraged  by  the  fact,  already 
considered,  that  in  the  long  run  those  discoveries  are  most  highly 
esteemed,  and  justly  so,  which  are  the  most  potent  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  civilization  and  society  by  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people,  or  by  enlarging  their  opportunities,  and  that  all  really 
great  men  of  science  have  not  lost  sight  of  this  fact :  that  "  science 
for  the  sake  of  science "  does  not  represent  the  highest  ideal,  nor 
can  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  ever  be  bartered  for  the  "  Divine  Af- 
flatus." 

All  of  these  questions  will  serve  to  enlarge  his  interest  in  public 
affairs,  because  he  will  come  to  recognize  that  he  is  himself  but  a 
part  of  the  public.  He  will  remember  the  delight  of  Faraday,  when 
near  the  end  of  his  life  he  saw  a  huge  dynamo  illuminating  the 
tower  of  a  light-house.  That  which  he  had  given  to  the  world  as 
an  infant,  in  his  splendid  discovery  of  induction,  had,  through  the 
fostering  care  of  others,  grown  to  a  brilliant  manhood,  and  he  ex- 
perienced exquisite  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men.     The  ideal  of  duty 
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which  ought  to  be  present  in  the  mind  of  every  man  of  science  may 
well  be  higher  than  that  growing  out  of  mere  selfish  pleasure  in 
the  acquisition  and  possession  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  becoming  in  me,  at  this  time  and  in  some 
sense  representing  this  large  body  of  scientific  men,  to  make  even 
a  simple  remark  in  criticism  of  the  general  public,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  in  the  question  which  we  have  considered  to-night.  I 
venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  whenever  the  public  is  disposed 
to  consider  its  obligations  to  science  and  her  votaries,  there  are 
some  things  which  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  —  things  so  important 
and  so  numerous,  indeed,  that  many  volumes  would  be  inadequate 
to  their  enumeration.  Prove  this  by  comparing  the  world  with  sci- 
ence with  the  world  without  science.  Take  as  an  illustration  that 
which  less  than  two  hundred  j^ears  ago  was  but  a  spark,  a  faint 
spark,  exhibited  on  rare  occasions  by  the  scientific  man  of  that 
time.  With  -this  spark,  thanks  to  science,  the  whole  world  is  now 
aflame.  Time  and  space  are  practically  annihilated  ;  night  is  turned 
into  daj' ;  social  life  is  almost  revolutionized  and  scores  of  things 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  pronounced  impossible, 
are  being  accomplished  daily.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
and  many  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  this 
agent,  so  purely  a  creation  of  science  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
land  has  already  decided  that  it  has  no  material  existence.  Surely 
science,  which  has  brought  us  all  these  blessings,  together  with 
thousands  besides,  is  worthy  of  every  care  and  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  a  generous  and  appreciative  public. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  the  International  Congress 
OF  Geologists. 

August  16,  1890. 
American  Committee  on   the  International  Congress  of  Geologists 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Gentlemen  : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  in  Toronto,  when  a  re- 
port from  this  committee  was  received  and  the  committee  contin- 
ued, it  lias  held  one  regular  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  evening  of  December  26,  1889. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  having  shown  that  the  geological 
map  of  Europe  was  to  be  issued  in  sheets  as  fast  as  completed  in- 
stead of  as  a  whole  when  all  the  sheets  had  been  finislied,  the 
committee  decided  to  send  the  communication  of  which  the  trans- 
lation follows  to  Professor  Hauchecorne  the  active  member  of  the 
executive  committee  on  the  map. 

Dec.  26,  1890. 
Honored  Sir: 

The  most  important  duty  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee is  to  perfect  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  distributing  the  one  hun- 
dred^copies  of  the  geological  map  of  Europe,  which  according  to  the 
decision  at  London  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  committee's  countrymen. 

This  map  will  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  our  institutions  of  learning 
and  geologists,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  very  difficult,  without  a 
previous  understanding  with  Dr.  Beyrich  and  yourself,  to  accomplish  this 
distribution.  If  you  will  accept  the  proposition  of  our  Secretary,  Dr. 
Frazer,  and  will  send  the  sheets  as  published,  directly  to  tlie  American 
subscribers,  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  lighten  your  labor.  In  any  case 
there  is  much  that  must  be  discussed  with  the  Treasury  Department  here 
and  this  can  only  be  done  after  we  have  had  information  from  you. 

Have  any  sheets  been  already  published  and  delivered  to  the  European 
subscribers? 

We  beg  you  to  inform  Dr.  Frazer  of  your  wishes  and  remain  with  very 
great  respect  (Signed) 

Jamks  Hall,  President.  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

T.  Sterry  Hunt.  H.  S.  Williams. 

E.  D,  Cope.  E.  A.  Smith. 

J.  J.  Stevenson.  Persifor  Frazer,  Secretary. 

A.  A.  A.  S.  VOL.  XXXIX.  2  (17) 
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The  above  letter  was  registered  in  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office, 
and  the  notice  of  its  receipt  by  the  addressee  was  given  through 
the  same  office,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

This  committee  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  list  of  its 
members  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  J.  "W.  Dawson  and  Maj. 
J.  W.  Powell  and  the  death  of  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook. 

Ballots  having  been  taken  for  this  purpose,  Dr.  Kobert  Bell  of 
Ottawa  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Major  Powell  and 
Prof.  Wm.  B.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  N.  J.,  was  elected  to  take 
the  place  of  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook,  Director  of  the  N.  J.  G.  S.,  de- 
ceased. 

[Note. — In  answer  to  a  formal  notification  by  the  Secretary  of 
his  election,  Mr.  Walcott  did  not  accept  membership.] 

Professors  Hitchcock,  Stevenson,  Williams  and  Frazer,  Reporters 
of  Sub-Committees,  having  resigned  these  offices,  the  following 
members  were  elected  to  fill  their  places,  viz. :  Professors  Hitch- 
cock, Newberry  and  Scott,  and  Dr.  Bell.  The  various  sub-com- 
mittees are  at  present  composed  as  follows : 


K 

s 

SUBJECT. 

repoktek. 

MEMBERS  OF  SUB-COMMITTEB. 

associates. 

A 

Archean. 

C.  H.  Hitchcoclj. 

Dana,    Hunt,  Pumpellv,  Win- 
cliell,  Bell,  Frazer,  Hitchcock. 

• 

B 

Lower 
Paleozoic 

N.  H.  Winchell. 

Dana,  Hall,  Lesley,  Winchell. 

Walcott,  Hyatt. 

C 

D 

(Devonic) 

Upper 
Paleozoic. 
(Carbonic.) 

J.  S.  Newberry. 

Hall,  Lesley,  Stevenson,  Wil- 
liams, Newberry. 

E 

Mesozoic. 

W.  B.  Scott. 

Cope,  Newberry,  Scott. 

F 
G 

(Marine.) 

Cenozoic. 

(Interior.) 

E.  A.  Smith. 
E.  D.  Cope. 

• 
Newberry,  Scott,  Smith. 

Newberry,  Scott,  Cope. 

W.  B.  Clark. 

H 

Quater- 
nary AND 
Recent. 

R.  Bell. 

Hitchcock,  Winchell,  Bell. 
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The  list  of  the  oflBcers  and  members  of  your  committee  as  con- 
stituted at  present  is  as  follows  : 

Prof.  James  Hall  (President),  M.S.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  N.  Y.  State 

Geologist,  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.D.,   LL.D.,    Columbia  College,  School   of 

Mines,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  T.  SxERRY  Hunt,  LL.D.  (Cantab.),  E.R.S.,  New  York  City. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  (Treasurer),  Ph.D.,  State  Geologist,  Dartmouth 

College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Raphael  Pumpelly,  U.  S.  Geologist,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Prof.  H.  S.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  LL.D.,  State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  1008  Clinton 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D.,  2102  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  State  Geologist  of  Alabama,  Univer- 
sity.  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  Ala. 
Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,   State  Geologist  of  Minnesota,  University  of 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.,  etc..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Prof.  Wm.  B.  Scott,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Prof.  Robert  Bell,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Dr.  Persifor  Frazer,  A.M.,  D.Sc.  (Univ.  de.  France),  1042  Drexel 

Building,  Philadelphia. 

James  Hall,  Chairman. 
Persifor  Frazer,  Secretary. 
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Third  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Anatomical 
Nomenclature  WITH  special  reference  to  the  Brain. 

Referring  to  the  general  suggestion  embodied  in  their  last  re- 
port, the  committee  now  offer  the  following  specific  recommenda- 
tions and  ask  to  be  continued  : 

1.  That  the  adjectives  dorsal  and  ventral  be  employed  in  place 
of  posterior  and  anterior  as  commonly  used  in  human  anatomy,  and 
in  place  of  upper  and  loioer  as  sometimes  used  in  comparative  anat- 
omy. 

2.  That  the  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  spinal  nerve-roots, 
be  designated  as  dorsal  and  ventral  rather  than  as  posterior  and 
anterior. 

3.  That  the  costiferous  vertebrse  be  called  thoracic  rather  than 
dorsal. 

4.  That  the  hippocampus  minor  be  called  calcar ;  the  hippocam- 
pus major.,  hippocampus ;  ihQ pons  Varolii.,  pons ;  the  insula  Beilli, 
insula ;  pia  mater  and  dura  mater,  respectively  pia  and  dura." 

Burt  G.  Wilder,  Chairman. 
Harrison  Allen. 
Frank  Baker. 
Henry  D.  Osborn. 
T.  B.  Stowell. 
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Eeport  of  Committee  to  apply  to  Congress  for  a  Reduction  of 
THE  Tariff  on  Scientific  Books  and  Apparatus. 

Your  committee  begs  leave  to  report  progress  as  follows  : 

The  item  providing  for  tlie  free  importation  of  scientific  books  by 
individuals,  which  was  introduced  into  the  tariff  bill  of  the  last 
Congress,  which  bill  was  not  passed,  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  McKinley  bill  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  This  item  embraces  only  books  printed  in 
languages  other  than  English. 

Representations  have  been  made  by  your  committee  to  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  of  the  Senate  to  induce  the 
committee  to  include  in  the  free  list,  scientific  books  printed  in  the 
English  language,  which  have  been  published  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment or  by  English  scientific  societies.  It  is  not  known  as  yet 
whether  the  Senate  committee  has  accepted  this  item  or  not,  but 
the  members  addressed  on  the  subject  appear  to  be  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  it. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  think  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  towards  obtaining  the  desired  reforms  and  asks  to  be 
continued. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Chairman. 
J.  R.  Eastman. 

[The  third  member  of  the  committee,  Prof.  8.  A.  Forbes  of  Champaign,  111.,  whom  the 
Chairman  expected  to  see  at  the  Association,  has  not  appeared,  so  that  his  signature 
could  not  be  obtained.] 
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Report  of  a  Committee  op  the  Council  upon  a  Memorial  in 

RELATION   to    STANDARD    TiME,    A   UNIVERSAL    DaY,    ETC. 

To  the  Council  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. : — 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  at 
the  Toronto  meeting  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  a  pro- 
posed memorial  discussed  in  Section  A  at  that  meeting,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report: 

The  recommendations  which  it  is  desired  by  the  terms  of  this 
memorial  to  address  to  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  to  their  several  state  and  provincial  governments,  set 
forth  that  it  would  be  in  the  general  public  interest :  first,  to  legal- 
ize the  regulation  of  time  b}'  standard  hour  meridians ;  second,  to 
sanction  and  permit  by  legislative  enactment  the  use  of  the  twenty- 
four  hour  notation  for  clock  dials  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  introduce  the  reform  ;  and  third,  to  move  the 
governments  of  all  civilized  nations  to  formally  accept  the  resolu- 
tions of  Washington  Time  Conference  of  1884. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  your  committee 
deem  action  unnecessary,  since  standard  time  is  now  well  nigh  uni- 
versallj'  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  since  no  le- 
galization seems  essential  to  give  permanence  and  efifectiveness  to  a 
reform  whose  merits  are  so  generally  recognized. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  while  fully  admitting  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  the  twenty-four  hour  notation  for  clock  dials,  we  con- 
sider the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption  so  great  as 
to  render  fruitless  any  efforts  which  may  at  present  be  made  in  that 
direction.  Though  this  notation  is  now  in  use  by  a  few  railways 
on  this  continent,  the  general  sentiment  of  railway  managers  and 
of  the  public  especially  is  decidedly  against  it.  Your  committee 
deem  it  unwise,  therefore,  to  urge  the  attention  of  legislative  bod- 
ies to  this  reform  at  present. 

Tlie  last  proposition  refers  to  the  important  resolutions  of  the 
International  Time  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  1884.  With- 
out going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  recommendations 
of  this  conference  have  not  been  fully  adopted  by  any  one  of  the 
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twenty-seven  countries  sending  delegates  to  the  conference.  Most 
significant  of  all  to  us  are  the  facts  that  the  United  States  have  not 
formall}^  sanctioned  the  resolutions,  and  that  these  resolutions  have 
failed  to  go  into  effect  in  the  astronomical  bureaus  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  by  reason  of  opposition  to  them  on  the 
part  of  astronomers  in  those  bureaus  and  in  the  states  at  large.  It 
is  practically  certain,  we  think,  that  any  recommendation  by  this 
Association  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  reform  would  be  at 
present  and  in  the  near  future  ineffective.  The  changes  involved 
by  this  reform,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  ephemerides,  are 
so  great  and  so  important  that  astronomers  will  very  generally  pro- 
test against  anything  short  of  concerted  international  action.  The 
time  to  secure  such  concerted  action  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived, 
and  apparently'  it  will  not  arrive  until  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  reform  have  been  more  fully  agreed  upon  by  additional  inter- 
national conferences. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  while  recognizing  the  merits  and  de- 
sirability of  the  improvements  which  the  proposed  memorial  seeks 
to  secure,  would  recommend  that  no  action  be  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  present. 

R.  S.  Woodward. 

William  A.  Rogers. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  the  Maintenance  of  Timber- 
lands  AND  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE  NATURAL 

Resources  of  the  Country. 

At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  this  Association,  the  following  reso- 
lution, reported  from  ISection  I,  was  passed : 

Besolved,  That  the  Association,  through  its  Council,  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
administration  of  the  remaining  timberlands  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  perpetuity  of  the  forest-cover 
on  the  western  mountain  ranges,  preserving  thereby  the  dependent  favor- 
able hydrologic  conditions. 

Besolved,  That  the  several  great  economies  of  our  country  demand  care- 
ful and  just  consideration  and  encouragement  by  legislative  enactments 
which  will  aid  the  scientific  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country  proportionately  to  the  rapidly  advancing  conditions  of  our  people 
in  industry  and  science. 

Besolved,  further,  Tiiat  a  committee  of  five  be  and  is  hereby  appointed 
to  present  these  resolutions  and  to  urge  the  importance  thereof  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Premier  and 
Parliament  of  Canada,  and  that  such  committee  be  instructed  to  prepare 
in  proper  form  any  data  necessary  and  to  use  every  honorable  and  earnest 
means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  herein  set  forth,  and  that  the  president 
of  this  Association  be  hereby  appointed  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
together  with  four  others  whom  he  shall  appoint. 

In  response  to  this  resolution  the  president  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  California,  C.  E. 
Bessey  of  Nebraska,  Wm.  Saunders  of  Canada  and  B.  E.  Fernow 
of  New  York.  The  last  named  two  members  met  with  the  presi- 
dent Nov.  12,  1889,  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mendenhall  the  committee  con- 
sidering its  power  to  act  separately  upon  the  two  resolutions  em- 
bodied in  the  work  assigned  to  the  committee  and  having  decided 
that  it  could  do  so  resolved,  that  the  committee  for  the  present  re- 
frain from  considering  the  second  resolution  in  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral economies  as  not  specific  enough  for  its  action,  but  to  give 
their  best  energies  to  furthering  the  first  and  specific  resolution 
with  reference  to  government  action  in  regard  to  timberlands. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Saunders,  upon  his  statement  that  the 
timberlands  in  Canada  are  mainly  controlled  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, the  words  "and  to  the  Premier  and  Parliament  of  the 
Provincial  Governments"  were  added,  as  clearly  in  the  intention  of 
the  resolution. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  chairman  send  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
so  amended  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  letter  ex- 
planatory, in  order  to  suggest  an  embodiment  of  the  proposed  pol- 
icy in  the  President's  message,  and  Mr.  Saunders  was  instructed  to 
present  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  the  various  Canadian  govern- 
mental authorities  and  also  to  transmit  to  them  the  memorial  to  be 
drawn  later,  expressing  the  necessary  modifications  for  Canadian 
conditions. 

An  informal  discussion  then  was  had  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tents and  recommendations  of  the  memorial  to  be  drawn  and  the 
manner  of  transmitting  the  same  to  Congress. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point  it  was  deemed  best  to  interest  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  ask  him  to  send  such  memo- 
rial as  a  special  message  to  Congress. 

The  committee  then  met  in  joint  session  with  a  committee  cre- 
ated for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
and  the  two  committees  had  a  hearing  and  agreement  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trying  to  enlist  his  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  proposed  memorial  to  Congress  was  drafted,  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  forwarded  with  a  spe- 
cial recommendatory  message  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress  ;  letter 
of  transmission,  memorial  and  message  becoming  thus  a  public 
document,  as  follows : 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting REPORT  relative  TO  THE  PRESERVATION   OF  THE 
FORESTS  ON   THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

IJan.  20,  1890. — Head,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  ordered  to  be  printed.} 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  tlie  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  president  of  that  Association,  and  also  the  memorial  prepared  by  said 
committee  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  upon  the  public  do- 
maiu. 
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I  very  earnestly  recommend  that  adequate  legislation  may  be  provided, 

to  the  end  that  the  rapid  and  needless  destruction  of  our  great  forest  areas 

may  be  prevented. 

Benj.  Harrison. 
Executive  Mansion, 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Office  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  11,  1890. 
Sir  : — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  urge  the  importance  of  immediate  ac- 
tion looking  to  the  establislmient  of  a  proper  administration  of  the  timber 
lands  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  a  copy  of  which  resolu- 
tion has  been  sent  to  you  previously,  we  now  beg  to  submit  in  duplicate 
brief  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  in  our  present  forest  policy,  and  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  will  transmit  this  statement  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  you  may  see  proper. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  C.  Mendenhall, 

Chairman  of  Committee, 
President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

AD  VAN  CEMENT  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BEHALF  OF 

A  PROPER  FOREST  POLICY. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  first  national  legislation  which  recognized  the  necessity  of  looking 
after  the  forestry  interests  of  tlie  country  in  general  grew  out  of  the  rep- 
resentations made  before  Congress  fifteen  years  ago  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

These  representations  led  to  the  appointment,  in  the  year  1887,  of  an 
agent  and  later  the  establishment  of  a  forestry  division  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  making  accessible  such 
information  as  would  lead  our  people  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  value 
and  significance  of  a  forest  cover  in  the  economic  life  of  our  nation. 

Twelve  years  have  passed,  during  which  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  for- 
est conditions  and  of  the  general  relations  of  these  to  cultural,  climatic 
and  economic  conditions  has  been  gathered,  to  show  that  further  action  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
this  relation  favorable  to  the  future  development  of  the  country. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  actuated 
alone  by  a  desire  to  promote  a  rational  development  of  the  country's  re- 
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sources  has,  therefore,  appointed  the  undersigned  comraittee  to  memori- 
alize the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  following 
resoluiion: 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  that  immediate  action  should  be  talicn  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  administration  of  the  remaining  timberlands 
in  the  hands  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  perpetuity  of  the  forest  cover  on  the  western 
mountain  ranges,  preserving  thereby  the  dependent  favorable  hydrologie 
conditions. 

Besolved  further,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  to 
present  this  resolution  and  to  urge  the  importance  thereof  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Premier  and  Parliament 
of  Canada  and  of  the  provincial  governments,  and  that  such  committee  be 
instructed  to  prepare  in  proper  form  any  data  necessary,  and  to  use  every 
honorable  means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  herein  set  forth,  and  that  the 
president  of  this  Association  be  hereby  appointed  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, together  with  four  otiiers  whom  he  shall  appoint. 

The  committee  in  presenting  this  memorial  desire  not  to  argue  at  length 
any  theory  as  to  forest  influences  or  to  discuss  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  our  forest  areas  and  national  timberlands  —  which  has  been 
amply  done  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  In- 
terior—  but  they  respectfully  submit  in  support  of  the  request  of  the  As- 
sociation such  points  as  will  explain  aaid  justify  the  presentation  of  this 
memorial. 

(1)  The  action  which  is  asked  of  Congress  concerns  only  a  particular 
part  of  our  forest  area,  that  part  which  is  in  possession  of  the  general 
government,  the  property  of  the  nation. 

(2)  It  is  asked  upon  the  presumption  that  the  present  administration  of 
this  property,  probably  from  ignorance  of  its  proper  value  and  its  real  sig- 
nificance, is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  a  change  of  policy  is  immediately  ur- 
gent if  this  value  is  to  be  retained  and  the  far-reaching  injury,  which 
from  its  present  rapid  deterioration  may  be  anticipated,  is  to  be  avoided. 

(8)  It  is  asked  upon  the  presumption  that  the  value  of  this  property, 
situated  mainly  upon  the  watersheds  of  our  western  river  systems,  lies 
much  more  in  its  significance  for  the  future  cultural  development  of  avast 
adjoining  country  than  in  the  material  which  it  now  furnishes  to  the  pion- 
eer settler  and  miner. 

(4)  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  only  proper  person  to  administer  this 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large  and  the  preservation  of  the 
dependent  cultural  conditions  is  the  government  itself,  which  alone  can 
have  an  interest  in  the  future  of  society  beyond  present  and  personal 
gain. 

As  the  reports  cited  have  shown,  the  administration  of  the  timberlands 
has  been  unsatisfactory  for  lack  of  proper  legislation  and  of  provisions 
sufficient  to  protect  this  property  against  material  loss  and  deterioration. 
Timber  thieving  and  destruction  by  fire  have  been  allowed  to  unnecessa- 
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rily  waste  this  national  property,  while  the  officers  in  charge  were  power- 
less to  protect  it.  The  pioneer  legislation,  which  may  have  been  sufficient 
twenty-five  years  ago,  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should  make 
way  for  such  administration  as  will  meet  the  demands  of  civilized  exist- 
ence in  settled  communities. 

A  vast  empire,  considered  useless  not  long  ago,  has  been  found  capable 
of  human  occupancy  and  agricultural  production  if  the  means  for  its  de- 
velopment, water,  can  be  brought  upon  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
land  may  be  utilized  depends  upon  the  amounts  of  water  available. 

The  opinions  of  our  greatest  climatologists  have  been  divided  as  to  the 
influence  of  forests  on  precipitation.  But  evidence,  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically scrutinized,  is  accumulating  which  tends  to  show  that,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  at  least,  such  influence  may  not  be  improbable.  However 
this  maybe,  overwhelming  evidence  can  be  brought  to  show  that  a  potent 
influence  upon  the  distribution  of  available  water  supplies  from  rain  and 
snow  is  exerted  by  a  forest  cover,  so  that  a  government  having  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  cultural  development  of  a  part  of  its  domain  by  irri- 
gation cannot  compass  the  water  question  without  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing attention  and  proper  regard  to  the  forestry  question. 

Removal  of  the  mountain  forest  means  invariably  disturbance  of  the 
natural  •'  run-off","  favorable  sometimes,  unfavorable  mostly. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  devise  at  once  such  a  plan  for  the  administration 
of  these  forests,  with  a  view  to  their  continuity,  as  can  be  put  in  practice 
under  the  present  social  and  political  conditions  of  that  part  of  our  coun- 
try in  which  this  timbered  area  is  situated ;  and  a  special  investigation  of 
these  conditions  and  careful  adjustment  between  the  present  needs  of  the 
population  for  wood  material  and  the  future  needs  of  a  forest  cover  for 
liydrologic  purposes  appears  desirable,  although  various  measures  for  a 
forest  administration  which  seem  capable  of  practical  application  have 
been  proposed. 

"We,  therefore,  the  undersigned  committee,  in  the  conservative  and  scrut- 
inizing spirit  that  should  characterize  the  proposition  of  the  scientific  body 
which  we  represent  respectfully  recommend  : 

That  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  be  appointed  to  consider  the  needs  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  the  public  timber  domain  with  a  view  of  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  competent  men,  salaried  and  employed  for  this 
service  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  necessity  of  preserving 
certain  parts  of  the  present  public  forest  area  as  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  favorable  water  conditions  and  to  devise  a  practical  plan  for 
the  permanent  administration  of  such  parts  of  it  as  shall  appear  desirable 
to  be  retained  under  government  control. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that,  pending  such  investigation, 
all  timberlands  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  be  withdrawn  from  sale 
and  provision  be  made  to  protect  the  said  lands  from  theft  and  ravages  by 
Are  and  to  supply  in  a  rational  manner  the  local  needs  for  wood  and  lum- 
ber until  a  permanent  system  of  forest  administration  be  had. 
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It  is  also  suggested  that  inasmnch  as  the  yarioas  departments  and  gov* 
emment  bureaus,  namely,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Forestry 
Division,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  its  Land  Office  and  Geological 
Survey,  the  Department  of  War  in  its  Signal  Office,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  its  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  are  more  or  less  closely  interested 
in  this  matter  and  have  collected  data  useful  in  the  vpork  of  such  a  com- 
mission, these  departments  should  cooperate  and  act  as  advisers  of  said 
commission. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  C.  Mekdenhall, 
President  of  the  Association  and  Chairman. 

B.  E.  Fehnow,  of  New  York, 

Secretary. 
E.  W.  HiLGARD,  of  California, 

C.  E.  Bkssey,  of  Nebraska, 
Wm.  Saunders,  of  Canada, 

Committee. 

After  this  the  individual  members  of  tlie  committee  addressed 
letters  to  representatives  and  senators,  urging  action  and,  for  the 
rest,  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Forestry  Association 
in  furthering  the  passage  of  a  bill  looking  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  in  view. 

Such  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Representative  Mark  H.  Bunnell 
and  through  him  was  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee 
in  the  committee  on  public  lands,  charged  with  the  special  duty 
of  considering  and  devising  proper  forest  legislation.  The  secre- 
tary of  your  committee  has  been  repeatedly  before  this  sub-com- 
mittee and  is  assured  of  their  interest  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  legislation. 

Since,  however,  the  public  lands  committee  has  had  much  im- 
portant work  before  it  and  since  a  thorough  revision  of  the  land 
laws  in  all  its  parts-is  contemplated,  including  the  present  method 
of  disposing  of  tim,berlands,  action  upon  this  particular  legislajtion 
has  been  deferred  until  the  more  comprehensive  plans  of  land  leg- 
islation could  be  digested.  But  the  assurance  is  given  that  early 
in  the  next  session  such  bill  for  a  forest  administration  as  will  meet 
the  views  of  the  committee  on  public  lands  will  be  prepared  and 
laid  before  the  House. 

In  the  Senate  the  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
agriculture  and  forestry.     A  number  of  senators  being  heartily  in 
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sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  movement  and  ready  to  support  it 
when  coming  from  the  House,  no  efforts  were  made  to  further  in- 
terest them  in  the  subject.  I 
A  continuation  of  the  committee  until  tlie  sought-for  legislation                     4^^ 
may  be  obtained,  is  herewith  recommended. 

T.  C.  Mendenhall. 
Wm.  Saunders. 
Charles  E.  Bessey. 
B.  E.  Fernow,  Secretary. 


For  reports  of  several  other  committees  made  through  the 
Section  of  Chemistry,  see  Section  C. 
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SETH  CARLO  CHANDLER. 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  SECTION  A. 


THE  VABIABLE  STABS. 


It  is  proposed  to  spend  the  short  time  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
occupy,  in  opening  the  proceedings  of  this  section,  in  an  account  of 
the  progress  and  present  condition  of  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  variable  stars.  Notwithstanding  the  industry  in  observation  and 
research,  and  the  ingenuity  in  speculation,  which  have  been  lav- 
ished upon  these  wonderful  objects  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
they  remain,  nearly  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  beginning,  en- 
wrapped in  mystery,  and  we  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  the  classification  and  interpretation  of  their  perplex- 
ing phenomena ;  so  that  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  operation 
of  the  underlying  causes  are  still  vaguely  speculative.  The  con- 
struction of  a  correct  theory  of  the  subject  must  await  a  larger 
conquest  of  the  domain  of  fact ;  and  to  the  patient  accumulation  of 
the  material  of  observation,  therefore,  we  must  hopefully  look  for 
the  solution  of  this  most  interesting  cosmological  enigma. 

In  attempting  here  a  brief  historical  outline  of  our  subject,  it 
would  ill  suit  the  occasion,  in  this  midsummer  hour,  to  weary  you 
by  ransacking  the  historical  lumber  room  for  references  to  the 
Chinese  annals,  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  and  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  middle  ages.  The  vague  fables  and  traditions  which 
we  there  find,  while  they  would  perhaps  be  suitable  in  a  monograph, 
are  of  no  scientific  importance,  and  constitute  in  no  real  sense  the 
beginning  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Even  the  advent  of  the 
well  authenticated  new  stars,  so-called,  of  Tycho,  Kepler  and  Jan- 
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sen,  near  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  the  beginning  only  in  a  very  partial  sense.  These  phe- 
nomena, while  they  impressed  for  the  first  time  upon  astronomers 
the  certain  conviction  that  the  stellar  universe  is  not  entirel}'  dead, 
conveyed  rather  the  idea  of  catastrophe  than  of  the  orderly  suc- 
cession of  phases  of  a  sj'stematic  life,  such  as  the  variable  stars, 
properly  so  termed,  exhibit.  Thus  it  happened  that  when,  toward 
the  middle  of  that  century,  stars  were  found  which  disappeared  and 
again  reappeared,  the  progress  was  so  slow  in  the  perception  of 
the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  these  apparitions  at  uniform  intervals 
of  time.  The  discover^'  of  this  highly  characteristic  phenomenon 
of  periodicity  marks,  it  seems  to  me,  the  true  initial  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  astronomy.  To  Bouillaud  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  first  distinctly  recognized,  in  the  case  of  Mira  Ceti,  that 
the  light-variations  follow  a  moderately  regular  course,  that  the 
star  gradually  declines  from  its  greatest  brilliancy,  remains  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye  for  several  months,  then  reappears  and  gradually 
recovers  its  original  brightness.  He  detected  also  two  other  facts 
•which  we  now  know  to  be  generally  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
variables  ;  namely,  that  the  period  is  not  exactly  uniform,  and  that 
the  maximum  brightness  is  not  always  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  the  interesting  nature  of  this  capital  discovery 
of  a  class  of  objects  revealing  in  operation  an  unknown  law  of  phys- 
ical change,  and  endowing  with  life  a  portion  of  the  visible  universe 
hitherto  dead,  according  to  all  appearance, —  a  discovery  equal  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  motions  in  the  binary  systems,  which  so 
stimulated  inquiry  a  century  later  in  another  department  of  sidereal 
astronomy, — the  spirit  of  observation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aroused  to  the  desirability  of  orderly  and  continuous  records  of  the 
new  class  of  phenomena.  To  Kirch  and  Hevelius  we  owe  almost 
all  the  information  of  their  time  that  we  now  possess.  Nor  were 
any  new  variables  detected,  after  those  in  Cetus,  Hydra  and  Cygmis, 
for  about  one  hundred  years.  We  find  abundant  evidence,  indeed, 
that  the  subject  of  stellar  variability  excited  lively  interest,  and 
the  records  of  the  time  abound  with  alleged  cases  of  the  sort,  — 
Montanari  himself  alone  took  credit  for  more  than  a  hundred  such, 
and  other  enthusiasts  contributed  their  share  to  the  mass  of  un- 
verified suggestion.  But  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  in  matters 
of  observation  of  this  kind  was  fatal  to  progress.  A  most  bril- 
liant discovery  of  a  new  and  remarkable  kind  of  light-fluctuation — 
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namely,  that  of  Algol — came  within  reach,  indeed,  of  both  Monta- 
naii  and  MaraUli,  but  slipped  from  their  grasp  on  account  of  lack 
of  persistence  in  following  the  clew  given  by  their  observations.  But 
the  prize  lost  by  this  inattention  fell,  nearly  a  century  later,  into 
tlie  meritorious  hands  of  an  English  amateur  of  astronomy,  John 
Goodricke,  who,  with  his  friend  Edward  Pigott,  by  curious  but 
well-deserved  good  fortune,  established,  by  their  subsequent  de- 
tection of  five  other  variables,  the  existence  of  what  we  now  regard 
as  three  new  types.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  merit  of  these 
observers  has  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  This  merit  lies  not 
alone  in  the  patient  and  sharp-eyed  scrutiny  by  which  they  picked 
out  these  striking  typical  instances  from  the  thousands  of  stars  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye,  at  a  time  when  no  uranometry  or  other  record 
of  their  brightness  existed  which  could  be  of  the  slightest  service 
in  the  work ;  but  also  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  who  con- 
ducted observations  upon  these  objects  with  a  painstaking  care  and 
orderly'  method,  which  imparts  to  them  a  value  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  that  of  modern  observations. 

Tlie  work  of  discovery  now  languished  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  record  for  which  is  comprised  in  the  five  new  variables  found 
by  Harding,  mainly  in  the  construction  of  his  celestial  atlas,  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  sporadic  stars  by  other  observers.  A 
little  before  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  however,  numerous 
additions  began  to  accrue  incidentally  from  the  search  for  the  as- 
teroids and  the  construction  of  the  zodiacal  charts  to  facilitate  the 
same.  Among  the  largest  contributions  from  this  source  we  have 
twenty-one  from  Hind,  seventeen  from  Peters  and  fourteen  from 
Pogson,  together  with  a  few  each  from  Chacornac,  Hencke,  Palisa 
and  others.  In  all,  these  indirect  accretions  through  the  asteroid 
search  constitute  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of 
known  variables. 

Meanwhile  the  labors  at  Bonn  upon  the  Durchmusterung  of  the 
northern  heavens  gave  a  still  greater  impetus  to  the  subject,  either 
directly,  by  the  numerous  additions  by  Argelander  and  his  co- 
workers in  the  construction  of  that  monumental  work,  or  collate- 
rally by  the  assistance  it  has  afforded  other  astronomers  in  recog- 
nizing fluctuation  of  light  among  the  telescopic  stars.  Similar 
results  have  flowed  from  the  continuation  of  the  Bonn  surs'ey  to 
the  southern  tropic,  by  Schonfeld,  which  will  undoubtedly  in  the 
near  future  still  more  largely  enrich  our  knowledge  in  this  way, 
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for  this  portion  of  the  sky.  While  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
and  properly  accredit  the  discoveries  of  Argelander  and  his  coad- 
jutors, we  may  perhaps  approximately  assign  seventeen  to  him, 
nine  to  Schonfeld  and  three  to  Krueger.  The  fourteen  variables 
of  Baxendell  were  pi'obably  also  very  largely  detected  by  the  in- 
dustrious use  of  the  Bonn  charts,  and  to  the  same  helpful  aid  we 
may  attribute  many  other  subsequent  discoveries. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  progress  among  the  telescopic  stars 
just  recounted,  the  work  so  well  begun  by  Pigott  and  Goodricke 
among  the  brighter  ones  was  again  taken  up  by  Schmidt,  stimulated 
by  the  advice  and  example  of  Argelander.  During  a  long  and  most 
honorable  career  of  forty  years  he  perseveriugly  cultivated  this  field, 
adding  more  than  a  dozen  new  variables,  mostly  of  short  period, 
besides  a  few  in  or  near  nebulas,  of  the  fainter  class.  The  Gre- 
cian horizon  permitted  him  to  extend  our  knowledge  to  a  somewhat 
more  southerly  limit  than  previous  observers  had  covered,  but  the 
southern  sky  still  remained  almost  an  unknown  region.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  labors  of  Gould  have  fortu- 
nately placed  the  other  celestial  hemisphere  on  an  equality  with 
ours  as  respects  the  brighter  variables,  and  his  name  stands  easily 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  contributors  to  this  department  of  astron- 
omy up  to  the  present  time.  That  portion  of  the  region  of  Gould's 
uranometry  accessible  in  this  latitude  has  since  been  again  faith- 
fully gleaned  by  Sawyer,  who  has  added  seven  variables  to  our 
list.  Among  other  contributors  at  various  times  may  be  mentioned 
Auwers,  Winnecke,  Duner,  Espin  and  Gore  ;  and  many  other  ob- 
servers have  added  three  or  less  each.  Thus  the  catalogue  of  stars 
whose  variability  is  certainly  ascertained  has  grown,  until  it  now 
comprises  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  stars,  to  which  five  or  six 
new  ones,  on  the  average,  are  annually  added. 

Let  us  now  escape  from  the  dry  statistics  of  mere  discovery,  and 
pay  our  tribute  to  the  conscientious  and  patient  industry  of  those 
who,  by  unremitting  labor  in  obsei-vation  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  objects  so  revealed  to  us,  have  laid  the  foundation, 
and  by  their  investigation  of  results  have  raised  the  superstructure 
of  our  present  knowledge,  which  it  will  be  our  privilege,  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  examine.  Among  the  earlier  partakers  in  this  task,  the 
names  of  Olbers,  Herschel,  Wurm  and  Westphal  should  be  added 
to  those  already  recorded.  After  them  the  subject  fell  into  almost 
entire  neglect  for  a  score  of  years,  until  the  dawning  of  the  new 
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era  inaugurated  by  Argelander,  who,  by  collecting,  sifting  and  dis- 
cussing all  previous  data,  by  the  contrivance  of  new  and  effective 
methods  of  observation  and  reduction,  and  energetic  employment 
of  them,  created  anew  this  branch  of  the  science,  while,  by  his 
writings,  now  become  classics,  and  his  incitement  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  the  younger  generation  of  astronomers  who  looked  to  him 
for  leadership,  and  whose  names  have  since  lent  such  lustre  to  astron- 
omy, he  kindled  a  fire  of  influence  which  yet  burns  with  undimmed 
vitality.  The  mantle  let  fall  by  him  has  since  been  worthily  worn 
by  Schonfeld,  whose  investigations  will  never  lose  their  place  as 
models  in  this  department.  Inspired  from  the  same  source  and 
bearing  the  same  impress  is  the  work  upon  variable  stars  of  Auwers, 
of  Gould,  of  Winnecke  and  of  Oudemans.  Schmidt,  too,  took  en- 
couragement from  the  same  fountain-head,  and  left  a  legacy  to 
astronom}^  of  a  storehouse  of  observations  which  is  almost  over- 
whelming to  contemplate  as  the  accumulated  labor  of  one  man  with 
but  limited  instrumental  means.  Nor  can  we  forbear,  even  if  but 
a  single  word  can  be  spared,  to  accord  the  praise  due  to  the  col- 
laboration of  Hartwig,  Safarik  and  Wilsing  in  Germany,  of  the 
Baxendells  and  Knott  in  England,  and  of  Sawyer,  Yendell  and 
Parkhurst  in  our  own  country,  in  addition  to  others,  not  less  de- 
serving, for  their  part  in  the  service  of  observation. 

From  the  large  body  of  observational  material  thus  amassed  have 
emerged,  by  gradual  approximation  and  repeated  discussion,  the 
salient  facts  by  which  the  character  of  each  star  is  determined  from 
its  light-fluctuations.  This  work  has  been  attended  with  peculiar 
diflSculty.  In  other  sorts  of  astronomical  measurement,  the  meth- 
ods of  reduction  are  capable  of  being  defined  with  sharpness  by 
mathematical  processes,  based  upon  accurate  reduction-elements. 
With  variable  star  observations,  on  the  contrary,  the  standpoint 
of  our  knowledge  is  so  low  that  their  definitive  reduction  cannot 
be  conducted  upon  settled  principles,  as  in  micrometrical  or  me- 
ridional work,  but  is  to  a  considerable  extent  arbitrary  even  in  the 
most  refined  and  sagacious  treatment  at  present  possible,  and  the 
results  will  vary  with  the  judgment  of  the  computer.  As  a  conse- 
quence, each  new  investigator  of  a  given  star,  in  incorporating  new 
material  in  his  discussion,  can  secure  homogeneity  only  by  going 
over  the  whole  ground  afresh,  starting  from  the  raw  facts  of  the 
original  records.  The  progress  of  development  has,  therefore, 
from  its  nature,  been  slow  and  laborious,  and  has  correspondingly 
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delaj-ed  the  subsequent  process  of  comparison  and  coordination  of 
these  isolated  facts,  wliich  is  the  next  step  toward  the  recognition 
of  the  general  laws  governing  the  phenomena,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  indispensably  preliminary  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a 
true  science  of  the  variable  stars. 

When  all  tlie  facts  thus  laboriously  acquired  are  broadly  sur- 
veyed and  brought  to  focus,  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  with  more 
or  less  certainty  various  general  characteristics  pertaining  to  the 
phenomena  of  these  wonderful  objects.  Let  us  take  these  up  one 
by  one,  in  a  natural  rather  than  an  historical  order.  After  this  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these  changes  of  brightness  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  bodies  exhibiting  them,  and  what  tan- 
gible basis  exists  for  the  numerous  speculations  which  have  been 
indulged  in  with  regard  thereto. 

In  the  first  place  there  arises  a  question  of  high  importance  in 
its  bearing  on  the  community  of  nature  between  the  variable  stars 
and  the  other  stars  of  our  sidereal  system  :  namely,  what  proportion 
of  the  stars  are  variable?  On  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  al- 
though in  the  construction  of  variable  star  catalogues  it  is  an  essen- 
tial precaution  against  confusion  that  they  shall  include  only  those 
whose  fluctuations,  of  whatever  kind  or  amount,  have  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  peradventure,  it  is  certain  that  besides  these  there 
is  a  very  large  number  in  which  changes  of  brightness  do  actually 
occur,  but  of  so  furtive  a  kind  as  to  be  complicated  with  the  un- 
avoidable errors  of  observation,  and  which,  in  default  of  concurrent 
and  undoubted  testimony,  must  for  the  present  be  excluded  from 
tlie  catalogues.  The  evidence  in  these  cases  is  too  defective  for 
us  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  ratio  which  they  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  visible  stars.  An  authority  of  the  very  highest  rank, 
Dr.  Gould,  has  recorded  his  deliberate  conviction  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  brighter  stars,  at  least,  are  actually  variable  in  a 
slight  degree.  Such  a  judgment  on  so  wide  an  experience,  whose 
results  he  is  unable  to  interpret  in  any  other  way,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
weighed.  Unfortunately,  the  position  is  one  which  is  susceptible 
neither  of  proof  nor  disproof.  It  can  be  asserted  with  confidence, 
however,  that  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  true  if  the  limit  of  its 
terms  be  slightly  extended  to  fluctuations  of  small  but  easily  recog- 
nizable amounts  ;  for  in  regard  to  such  we  have  a  certain  basis  for 
inference  —  from  the  large  number  of  stars,  thousands  in  the  ag- 
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gregate,  which  l)ave  been  carefully  and  concurrently  observed  as 
comparison-stars  for  the  known  variables, —  that  variability  to  the 
amount  of,  say  one-fifth  part  of  the  mean  or  normal  light,  can  be 
present  in  but  an  exceedingl}'  small  proportion  of  the  stars  in  gen- 
eral. But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  on  this  question,  it  is  sure 
that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
whole  numl)er;  and  that,  when  our  knowledge  of  the  fainter  stars 
becomes  as  intimate  as  for  the  brighter  ones,  our  catalogues  of  the 
variables  will  grow  in  manifold  proportion.  As  to  the  absolute 
number  there  can  be  nothing  but  the  rudest  kind  of  guesswork,  and 
that  only  as  to  the  inferior  limit.  But,  without  fear  of  overesti- 
mate, there  are  probably  two  or  three  thousand  at  least  which  at 
maximum  brightness  could  be  seen  in  an  ordinary  field-glass  ;  while 
the  number  visible  in  our  largest  telescopes  would  probably  run  in- 
to the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated . 
that  Schonfeld  is  inclined  to  accord  with  the  impression  of  Peters, 
who  had  especial  experience  with  the  fainter  class  of  variables  in 
the  construction  of  his  series  of  charts,  that  the  proportional  num- 
ber decreases  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  brightness.  This  opin- 
ion is  merely  a  surmise,  and  for  the  present  incapable  of  proof. 

The  next  toi)ic  to  be  disposed  of  relates  to  the  numerical  dis- 
tribution of  the  variables  with  reference  to  the  times  occupied  in 
completing  a  single  cycle  of  their  changes,  commonly  called  the 
period.  These  range  from  the  wonderfully  short  period  of  less 
than  eight  hours  in  the  case  of  the  remarkable  variable  recently 
found  by  Paul,  to  about  two  years  at  the  other  extreme,  the  longest 
for  any  of  the  certainly  determined  periodical  stars.  Between  these 
limits  there  is  a  highly  significant  deviation  from  uniformity  of  dis- 
tribution which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Schonfeld.  From  the  sev- 
enty-one stars  then  at  his  command  this  systematic  relation  ap- 
peared rather  obscurely,  but  afterwards  with  increasing  emphasis  as 
the  data  waxed  in  volume,  until  it  can  no  longer  be  deemed  fortui- 
tous, or  due  to  any  circumstance  of  the  method  of  discovery  of  the 
variables,  but  as  having  a  real  connection  in  the  nature  of  things. 
This  peculiarity  of  allotment  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  periodical  variables  now  known. 
The  preponderance  of  the  numbers  for  periods  of  the  shortest  class, 
under  twenty  days,  and  also  for  those  of  nearly  a  year,  as  well  as 
the  striking  paucity  at  about  three  or  four  months,  are  visible  at 
a  glance.     It  may  be  added  that,  for  reasons  which  I  have  else- 
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where  given,  we  may  infer  tliat  the  tendency  to  excess  near  the 
annual  period  is  actually  greater  than  here  appears. 
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The  prevailing  tendency  to  a  red  or  orange  color  among  the  va- 
riable stars,  first  noted,  I  believe,  by  Lalande,  became  more  pro- 
nounced as  the  list  grew,  until  it  was  commonly  recognized  that  a 
connection  of  some  sort  exists  between  color  and  variability.  Schon- 
feld,  who  first  critically  examined  this  point,  found  that  at  least 
five-sixths  of  the  variable  stars  are  decidedly  reddish,  and  formu- 
lated the  proposition  that  "  a  stellar  photosphere  whose  special 
chemical  condition  manifests  itself  to  us  by  the  redness  of  its  light, 
is  also  particularly  inclined  to  oscillations  in  brightness."  Much 
fuller  and  more  exact  data  at  the  present  time  confirm  this  propo- 
sition beyond  doubt.  The  more  intimate  connection  of  simulta- 
neous alteration  in  color  and  brightness,  for  particular  stars,  which 
Hind  and  Pogson  ascribed,  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out.  Nei- 
ther the  observations  of  Argelander,  Schonfeld,  Winnecke,  or  the 
writer,  reveal  any  such  interdependence.     The  position  is  indeed 
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one  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  accept  without  irrefragable  proof, 
as  there  is  abundant  room  on  pliysiologicul  grounds  for  referring 
any  such  apparent  effects  to  subjective  causes. 

Tliere  is,  however,  another  sort  of  color  relation  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  pretty  satisfactory  demonstration.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  following  proposition,  which  I  have  elsewhere  given :  "  The 
redness  of  the  variable  stars  is,  in  general,  a  function  of  the  length  of 
tlieir  periods  of  light-variation.  The  redder  the  tint,  the  longer 
the  period."  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  the  final  table  of 
results  on  which  the  proof  of  this  depends,  containing  the  average 
periods  and  average  redness  on  a  suitable  arbitrary  scale,  of  the 
variables  in  groups. 
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It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  significance  of  this  association  of 
two  sets  of  phenomena,  relating  in  all  probability,  one  to  the  dy- 
namics of  the  star,  the  other  to  the  chemical  condition  of  its  pho- 
tosphere. Its  importance  as  a  touchstone  for  hypotheses  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  stellar  variabilit}'  is  evident. 

To  complete  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  added  that  all  ten  of 
the  stars  of  the  -4Z^oZ-type  are  strikingly  white,  without  exception, 
to  my  eye,  at  least ;  and  also  that  all  of  the  short-period  variables 
of  the  type  of  -^  Aquilce^  are  either  white  or  have  but  a  moderately 
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yellowish  tinge,  excepting  XJ  Sagittarii,  which  is  of  a  decided  or- 
ange. 

An  instructive  comparison  may  also  be  made  of  the  average 
range  of  the  variations  of  light  with  the  periods.  Here  again  the 
results  will  be  quoted  from  a  previous  paper,  somewhat  rearranged 
and  condensed  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  in  a  table  containing 
groups  following  the  order  of  the  average  period  in  the  first  col- 
umn, with  the  averages  of  range  of  variation  in  stellar  magnitude 
in  the  second  column,  and  in  the  third  the  corresponding  ratio  of 
the  brightness  at  maximum  to  that  at  minimum,  computed  with 
the  light-ratio  unit  0.375,  which  is  approximately  its  true  mean 
value  in  the  scale  ordinarily  used,  generally  known  as  Ai'gelander's. 

A  most  distinct  relation  is  here  shown,  which,  whatever  its  true 
law,  is  manifestly  not  one  of  proportionality  of  range  to  period. 
For  periods  under  two  months  the  maximum  brightness  is  pretty 
uniformly  about  three  times  that  at  minimum  ;  from  four  up  to 
seven  or  eight  months  it  is  thirty  times ;  while  for  longer  periods 
it  is  about  sixty  times. 


PERIOD. 

RANGE  IN 
MAGNITUDE. 

RATIO    OF 
MAX.   TO  MIN. 

PERIOD. 

RANGE  IN 
MAGNITUDE. 

RATIO  OF 
MAX.  TO  MIN. 

eon 

4.5 

49 

284 

5.0 

75 

429 

4.5 

49 

270 

4.8 

63 

385 

5.4 

106 

247 

5.0 

75 

375 

5.2 

89 

229 

3.0 

13 

361 

5.0 

75 

214 

4.1 

34 

348 

4.6 

53 

184 

4.1 

34 

339 

4.2 

38 

139 

3.5 

30 

326 

4.3 

41 

50 

1.1 

3 

323 

4.6 

53 

23 

1.3 

3 

314 

4.6 

53 

9 

1.2 

3 

306 

4.5 

49 

7 

1.4 

3 

291 

6.1 

82 

6 

1.0 

3 

Let  us  now  see  what  observation  has  taught  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  fluctuations  of  brightness  within  the  period,  in 
other  words,  the  nature  of  what  are  termed  the  light-curves.  The 
study  of  these  was  entirely  ignored  until  Argelander  undertook  the 
critical  discussion  of  them  for  several  variables.     Subsequent  in- 
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vestigators,  notably  Sclidnfekl,  have  done  the  same  for  many- 
others  ;  nevertheless  our  information  on  this  point  is  much  in  ar- 
rears, as  we  have  not  even  tolerably  accurate  light-curves  for  more 
than  a  quaiter  of  the  periodical  stars,  and  only  the  most  general 
information  thereupon  for  but  a  part  of  the  remainder. 

A  comparative  examination  of  these  light-curves  reveals  certain 
family  resemblances,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  a  number  of 
types.  First  and  most  remarkable  is  the  peculiar  form  for  which 
Algol  serves  as  the  type-star.  In  this  the  light  remains  constant 
during  the  greater  part,  on  the  average  four-fifths,  of  the  period, 
then  rapidly  diminishes,  and  after  passing  minimum  increases  at  a 
nearly  equal  rate  in  some  cases,  somewhat  more  slowly  in  others, 
until  maximun  is  again  reached  :  the  obscuration  of  light  amount- 
ing in  general  to  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  whole.  Another 
singular  type  is  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  this,  the  star  re- 
maining at  minimum  during  nearly  the  whole  of  its  period,  then 
increasing  twenty  or  thirty  fold  with  extraordinary  suddenness,  then 
somewhat  more  slowly  fading  away  to  its  normal  faintness.  For 
the  rest  of  the  periodical  stars  the  fluctuations  are  not  thus  confined 
to  a  particular  portion  of  their  periods,  but  are  in  general  continu- 
ous, with  more  or  less  gradual  rise  and  descent,  at  varying  rates. 
In  some  stars,  generallj'  with  the  shorter  periods,  the  phases  recur 
with  great  constancy  in  diflTerent  periods  ;  in  a  much  larger  number 
there  are  marked  irregularities,  which  are  apt  to  be  greater  in  stars 
with  the  longest  periods.  In  two  or  three  instances  the  light  curve 
is  double,  there  being  a  well-defined  secondary  minimum  about  mid- 
way between  principal  minima.  It  is  a  rather  common  character- 
istic, particularly'  of  the  more  regular  stars,  that  the  increase  is 
more  regular  than  the  decrease,  the  latter  being  interrupted  part 
way  in  its  course  by  a  period  of  nearly  stationary  brightness,  this 
feature  sometimes  amounting  almost  to  a  secondary  maximum  and 
minimum.  Tiie  increase  is  generally  more  rapid  than  the  decrease, 
a  circumstance  which  we  shall  presently  inquire  into  more  narrowly. 

Then,  besides  the  distinctly  periodical  stars,  we  have  a  consider- 
able number  in  which  there  is  absent  any  discernible  law  or  reg- 
ularity, and  an  intermediate  group  in  which  it  appears  in  a  very 
weak  degree.  One  or  two  there  are  which  remain  steady'  during 
long  intervals  of  time,  then  begin  without  warning  a  series  of  as- 
tonishing and  apparently  lawless  changes,  and  again  become  quies- 
cent.    Finally  there  are  the  new  stars,  commonly  so  called. 
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Such,  succinctly  described,  are  the  principal  typical  forms  which 
these  light-variations  assume,  of  which  there  are  many  minor  mod- 
ifications in  particular  cases.  The  successful  comparative  study 
of  phenomena  so  complex  must  await  a  larger  and  more  precise 
knowledge  than  is  now  at  hand.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  deplor- 
able poverty  of  our  information,  we  can  extract  some  hints  of  the 
existence  of  certain  general  relations  in  the  light-curves.  The 
analogy  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Argelander  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  periodical  stars  increase  in  brightness  more  rap- 
idly than  they  diminish,  the  only  exceptional  class  being  the  Algol- 
type  stars.  A  more  intimate  examination  yields  results  of  great 
interest.  There  is  evidence  of  a  curious  relation  between  the 
length  of  the  period  and  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  increase  to  that  of 
decrease.  Thus  we  have  the  following  numbers,  each  the  average 
of  a  group  of  four  or  five  stars.  Unity,  of  course,  corresponds  to 
equal  times  of  increase  and  decrease,  values  less  than  unity  to 
greater  rapidity  of  increase,  and  vice  versa. 


LONG  PERIOD  VARIABLES. 

SHORT-PERIOD  VARIABLES. 

PERIOD. 

RATIO  OF   INCREASE 
TO  DECREASE. 

PERIOD. 

RATIO  OF  INCKKA8E 
TO  DECREASE. 

461.7 

422.9 
383.1 
S45.4 
812.8 
269.8 
215.6 
186.7 
136.1 

1.055 

0.835 
0.804 
0536 
0.852 
0.866 
0.897 
0.990 
1.020 

57.5 

22.7 

8.8 

7.0 

5.0 

0.639 
0.609 
0.758 
0.633 
0.656 

We  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  discontinuity  in  the  relation  here 
shown,  as  between  the  variables  of  long  and  short  period.  The  av- 
erage ratio  for  the  latter  is  about  0.65,  and  the  value  is  sensibly  the 
same  for  all  five  groups  of  that  series.  The  average  ratio  for  the 
former  is  about  0.87  ;  but  a  curious  law  here  pervails.  In  the  ex- 
treme groups  of  the  series  the  ratio  is  in  excess  of  unity,  but  it  de- 
creases in  both  directions  towards  the  middle,  corresponding  to 
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periods  of  a  little  less  than  a  year.  That  the  exceptionally  small 
value  for  this  group  is  not  accidental,  is  shown  by  the  accordance  of 
all  the  individual  stars  contained  in  it,  namely : 

o   Ceti  0  49        R  Canis  minoris  0  51 

T  Arietis  0.61        S  Coronae  0.50 

R  Geminorum  0.41        R  Aquilae  0.64 

Should  the  relation  in  question  be  borne  out  bj'  future  investiga- 
tion, we  may  find  a  plausible  explanation  by  considering  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  preponderance  in  the  number  of  variables  with  pe- 
riods of  nearly  a  year,  already  treated  of  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
paper.  Thus  it  may  be  that  what  we  ordinaril}^  term  the  long  period 
variables  really  comprise  two  distinct  classes,  in  one  of  which  the 
times  of  increase  and  decrease  are  approximately  equal,  and  the 
individuals  are  indiscriminately  of  all  periods,  while  in  the  other 
the  increase  is  very  rapid  and  the  decrease  very  slow,  and  the  peri- 
ods are  all  about  a  year  long. 

"We  must  now  pass  in  review  a  most  perplexing  class  of  phenom- 
ena, which  will  ultimately  be  of  the  highest  import  in  the  theory  of 
the  variables,  namely,  the  irregularities  with  which  the  various  ele- 
ments of  their  light-variation  are  affected.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  fii'st  perception  of  such  inequalities,  in  the  case 
of  o  Ceti,  is  due  to  Bouillaud  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After- 
wards  they  were  noted  in  other  stars,  but  the  successful  attempt 
to  reduce  them  to  numerical  laws  was  a  great  stride  forward,  for 
which,  again,  we  must  thank  Argelander.  He  detected  the  exist- 
ence of  such  inequalities,  and  determined  the  equations  for  their 
expression,  in  a  few  conspicuous  instances ;  Schonfeld  added  as 
many  more;  and,  aided  by  the  much  larger  body  of  data  since  col- 
lected, the  writer  has  fprtunately  been  able  to  investigate  similarly 
a  score  of  other  cases,  besides  demonstrating  the  presence,  without 
formulating  them,  of  like  irregularities  in  a  ver}'^  large  number  of 
stars.  For  the  most  part  these  deviations  from  a  uniform  period 
are  manifestly  periodic,  the  same  values  recurring  after  a  given 
number  of  single  periods  of  the  star,  and  can  be  expressed  by  for- 
mulas of  sines.  In  some  of  them  the  interval  during  which  the 
star  has  been  under  observation  covers  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
cycle,  that  the  deviations  can  be  more  conveniently  treated  as  sec- 
ular, so  that  the  alterations  in  the  period  appear  to  increase  with  the 
time  either  in  direct  proportion,  or  in  a  higher  ratio. 

Anything  like  a  full  or  technical  statement  with  regard  to  these 
numerical  equations  would  be  here  entirely  out  of  place ;  but  it  is 
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desirable  to  give  a  few  particulars,  to  illustrate  their  general  amount 
and  nature,  and  to  enforce  some  significant  differences  pertaining 
to  the  various  classes  of  stars. 

Among  the  stars  of  the  Algol-type  we  have  established  beyond 
doubt  a  decrease  of  period  between  the  successive  minima,  of  four 
ten-thousandths  of  a  second  of  time  in  U  Ophiuchi;  a  decrease  of 
nearly  four-thousandths  of  a  second  in  U  Coronoe,;  an  increase  of 
about  six-thousandths  of  a  second,  which  is  slowly  diminishing  with 
the  time,  in  U  Cephei ;  of  a  variable  change,  whose  maximum  value 
amounts  to  five-thousandths  of  a  second,  in  Algol;  and,  in  an  in- 
vestigation yet  unpublished,  of  an  absolute  constancy,  so  far  as 
secular  change  is  concerned  at  least,  in  8  Librae.  In  Y  Cygni  there 
appear  to  be  anomalously  large  periodical  inequalities,  as  yet  ob- 
scurely understood,  amounting  to  perhaps  nearly  a  second  of  time 
at  the  maximum  value,  in  a  cycle  of  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred 
periods;  and  A  Tauri  exhibits  a  similar  phenomenon,  very  much 
smaller,  and  equally  obscure  in  its  nature.  In  the  three  other  stars 
of  this  class  no  variation  of  period  has  yet  developed,  except,  per- 
haps, uncertainly  in  S  Cancri. 

In  the  other  class  of  short-period  variables  the  period  of  /?  Lyroe 
was  long  ago  shown  by  Argelander  to  be  increasing  by  five-sixths 
of  a  second,  the  rate  slightly  diminishing  with  the  time.  With  this 
exception  there  has  yet  appeared  no  sign  of  secular  variation,  al- 
though several  of  them  have  been  under  observation  long  enough 
to  have  developed  any  sensible  terms.  The  slight  want  of  unifor- 
mity in  fj  Aquilce,  which  Argelander  supposed  to  exist  is,  I  think, 
referable  to  personal  differences  in  the  observers.  Nor  have  any 
but  the  most  evanescent  symptoms  of  periodical  terms  manifested 
themselves. 

Among  the  long-period  variables,  on  the  contrary,  systematic  in- 
equalities are  prevalent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  extremely 
likely  that  they  are  universal,  and  inseparably  associated  witli  the 
type.  I  have  found  them  in  at  least  forty  stars  ;  and,  indeed,  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  single  instance  where  the  observations  are  suf- 
ficiently continuous  to  permit  them  to  develop  at  least  partially, 
in  which  they  are  not  manifest  in  some  degree.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral periodic,  running  tlirough  cycles  of  fifty  or  sixty  periods  on  the 
average,  sometimes  of  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  periods.  The  am- 
plitude of  these  inequalities  is  very  considerable,  the  accumulated 
effect,  as  expressed  in  the  extreme  deviations  from  a  uniform  pe- 
riod, often  amounting  to  nearly  one-fifth  part  of  the  star's  period. 
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Many  of  them  are  closely  amenable  to  quite  simple  laws,  but  some, 
as  o  Ceti,  R  Hydi'oe,  /  Cygni  and  M  Virginis,  involve  complex  ex- 
pressions. 

Tlie  facts  here  given  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  a  generic  dif- 
ference in  the  types  of  irregularities  b}'  which  the  various  classes  are 
affected.  In  the  stars  of  the  Algol-type  tliey  are  small  and  secular, 
or  at  least  operate  in  comparatively  long  cycles.  In  the  ordinary 
short-period  type  they  are  apparently  almost  entirely  absent.  In  the 
long-period  type  they  are  large,  periodic,  and  generally  prevalent. 

There  is  another  sort  of  inequality  to  which  the  variables  are 
subject,  namely,  those  which  appear  in  the  light-curves  and  in  the 
brightness  which  they  attain  in  their  principal  phases.  The  inves- 
tigation of  these  has  proved  fruitless,  so  far  as  the  discover^'of  any 
laws  is  concerned.  In  no  case  does  there  seem  to  be  any  connec- 
tion between  the  deviations  of  the  times  of  maxima  or  minima  from 
a  uniform  period,  and  the  simultaneous  deviations  from  the  mean 
brightness  at  those  epochs.  While  there  are  stars,  like  U Monocero- 
tis,  X  Cygni  and  R  Scuti,  which  display  curious  alternations,  either 
singly  or  in  series,  of  bright  and  faint  phases,  the  rules  governing 
them  elude  us.  The  only  general  prpposition  which  can  be  enun- 
ciated about  them  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Schonfeld,  that  "those  stars 
which  are  subject  to  the  greatest  oscillations  of  period  also  show  the 
greatest  oscillations  of  brightness  in  identical  parts  of  the  period." 

The  laws  of  aggregation  among  the  variables  form  an  interesting 
proi)lem,  but  its  satisfactory  solution  must  be  postponed  to  a  fu- 
ture epoch,  when  the  number  of  known  stars  shall  have  very  greatly 
increased,  as  a  result  of  systematic  search  for  them  embracing  the 
whole  sky.  The  small  number  now  known  are  too  likely  to  mis- 
lead us  b}^  fortuitous  features  in  their  distribution,  which  is  also 
influenced  by  factitious  elements  such  as  the  unequal  gleanino"  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  and  the  excess  of  variables  in  the  zodiacal  reunion 
due  to  the  asteroid  search.  Nevertheless,  eliminating  as  far  as  pos- 
sible these  sorts  of  error,  we  can  get  some  instructive  results.  It 
has  long  been  a  familiar  surmise  that  an  abnormal  proportion  of 
the  brighter  varial)les  lie  near  the  Milky  Way.  Stricter  investi- 
gation ap[)ears  to  confirm  this  idea,  and  further  shows  that  there  is 
no  such  tendency  among  the  other  classes  of  variables,  thus  em- 
phasizing still  more  the  fact  of  a  difference  of  nature  and  origin, 
which  already  abundantly  appears  in  the  other  characteristics  out- 
lined in  this  paper. 
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If  we  take  pains  to  exclude  the  regions  wliich  would  improperly 
affect  our  results,  we  have  the  following  relative  densities  of  the 
variables  and  the  other  stars,  for  belts  20°  wide  taken  parallel  to 
the  Galactic  circle,  the  densities  in  each  column  being  expressed 
in  terras  of  that  of  the  central  belt. 


GALACTIC 

RKLATIVE  DENSITY  OF 
VAIUABLES. 

RELATIVE  DENSITY  OF  STARS 
IN  GENERAL. 

N.  P.\T>. 

TELESCOPIC. 

BKIGHT. 

JTELESCOPIC. 

BRIGHT. 

0-20 

017 

0.00 

0.35 

0.55 

20-40 

0.87 

0.13 

0.36 

0.57 

40-60 

0.65 

0.08 

0.45 

0.64 

60-80 

0.63 

0.20 

0.68 

0.79 

80-100 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

100-120 

0.66 

0.40 

0.77 

0.91 

120-140 

0.28 

0.00 

0.47 

0  57 

140-160 

0.31 

0.00 

0.41 

0.43 

160-180 

0.36 

0.00 

— 

— 

Comparing  the  second  and  fourth  columns,  there  appears  to  be 
no  general  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  series,  from  which 
we  infer  that  there  is  no  manifest  tendency  to  a  different  law 
of  distribution  among  the  telescopic  long-period  variables  from 
that  which  prevails  for  the  stars  of  our  system  in  general,  in  re- 
spect of  their  relation  to  the  Milky  Way.  The  third  and  fifth 
columns  are  of  a  strikingly  diverse  character,  showing  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  short-period  variables  (other  than  those  of  the  Algol- 
type)  to  aggregate  near  the  plane  of  the  Galaxy  in  excessive 
proportion,  is  very  pronounced.  Notwithstanding  the  small  num- 
ber of  variables  involved,  it  will  be  singular  indeed  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  merely  accidental.  On  the  celestial  charts  this  phe- 
nomenon exhibits  itself  in  a  stream  of  bright  variables,  not  in  the 
course  of  Dr.  Gould's  belt  of  bright  stars,  which  we  might  expect 
it  would  approximately  follow,  but  more  nearly  in  that  of  the  Milky 
Way  itself,  adhering  closely  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  latter 
in  its  bifurcation  near  Cygnus. 

A  classification  of  the  variables  in  Galactic  longitude,  separately 
made  for  both  hemispheres,  shows,  in  both,  maxima  at  30°  and 
165°  longitude  (reckoned  from  the  ascending  node  of  the  Galaxy 
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upon  the  terrestrial  equator),  corresponding,  respectively,  to  points 
in  the  sky  near  ^  Cygni  and  qc  Orionis.  Whether  this  has  any  real 
meaning  must  be  left  for  the  future  to  sliow.  In  the  meantime 
we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  accepting  conclusions  of  this  kind 
drawn  from  our  present  fragmentary  information. 

Finally,  the  spectroscopic  method  of  observation  has,  in  the  va- 
riable stars,  an  exceedingly'  rich  field  for  its  application,  and  from 
its  peculiar  capabilities  we  are  justified  in  high  anticipations  of 
future  conquests  in  this  direction  to  supplement  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  other  means.  We  have  an  earnest  of  this  in  the  re- 
cent admirable  discovery  of  Vogel  with  reference  to  Algols  of  which 
a  word  later.  Otherwise  the  observations  of  variable-star  spectra 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  permit  the  deduction  of 
any  general  truth.  So  far,  the  indication  is  that  the  variables  will 
not  crystallize  harmoniously,  by  the  recognized  spectroscopic  stel- 
lar types,  according  to  the  classes  suggested  by  their  other  pecul- 
iarities ;  a  result  which  perhaps  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  as  it  is  a 
natural  one  if,  as  may  be,  mechanical  rather  than  chemical  causes 
largely  control  the  phenomena. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  delineate,  at  what  may  seem  tire- 
some length,  a  picture  of  our  present  knowledge  in  all  its  general 
aspects,  the  task  which  was  set  us  is  done.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
tax  upon  your  patience,  aind  outside  the  original  intention  of  this 
address,  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  variations  of 
stellar  light,  whose  highly  involved  features  it  has  here  been  at- 
tempted to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order.  An  exposition  of  the  various 
hypotheses  which  can  be  framed,  and  the  confrontation  of  them 
with  the  facts  of  observation,  need  more  ample  opportunity  than  is 
afforded  in  the  few  minutes  remaining,  and  would  be  a  trespass 
upon  the  kind  toleration  with  wliich  you  have  so  far  listened.  I 
may  take  occasion  to  do  this  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  subject  is  hardly  ripe  for  mature  discussion.  Natural 
and  obvious  analogies  of  course  suggest,  as  indeed  they  did  in 
the  very  infancy  of  this  branch  of  astronomy,  that  the  explanation 
of  these  periodical  variations  of  brightness  lies  in  certain  conse- 
quences of  rotation  of  the  stars  upon  their  axes,  or  in  motions  of 
revolution  of  one  body  about  another  ;  and  by  introducing  modify- 
ing suppositions  of  unequally  illuminated  surfaces,  irregular  forms, 
tidal  action  upon  light- absorbing  atmospheres,  spontaneous  and 
intermittent  explosions,  meteor  swarms,  and  the  like,  much  may  be 
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plausibly  accounted  for  if  we  give  free  rein  to  the  fancy,  and  do  not 
shrink  from  piling  one  supposition  upon  another  in  inverted  pyr- 
amids, merely  to  see  them  topple  over.  For  but  one  order  of  va- 
riables, only  ten  in  number,  have  we  an  hypothesis  in  which  we  can 
feel  a  slight  confidence  that  it  may  be  finally  established,  and  even 
this  is  likely  to  be  seriously  modified.  This  is  the  theory  of  eclipse 
by  an  occulting  satellite,  propounded  by  Goodricke  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  which  subsequent  speculators  have  added  no  foi'ce 
whatever  until  Vogel's  recent  brilliant  and  apparently  satisfactory 
demonstration,  by  his  spectroscopic  method,  of  an' orbital  motion 
in  Algol  synchronous  with  its  period  of  light-variation.  For  this 
peculiar  kind  of  variability  Goodricke's  theory  may  possibly  hold 
its  ground,  although  not  in  the  form  of  an  occulting  satellite,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  unless  certain  grave  objections  are 
first  disposed  of.  As  to  the  variables  outside  of  this  small  class 
we  are  yet  in  the  dark.  Nature  guards  well  the  mystery,  and  from 
behind  the  veil  smiles  at  the  immature  knowledge  and  cheap  inge- 
nuity of  the  shallow  speculations  in  the  scientific  transactions,  and 
elsewhere — and  are  we  ourselves  not  sometimes  tempted,  let  it  be 
whispered,  to  share  her  mirth?  Her  temple  is  not  to  be  entered 
by  force,  nor  her  secrets  stolen  from  the  shrine  by  legerdemain  ; 
and  while  she  seems  to  rejoice  in  holding  her  inquisitors  for  awhile 
at  bay,  she  will  finally  yield  the  key  into  the  hands  of  her  earnest 
votaries,  who  patiently  set  themselves  to  read  the  riddle  of  the 
phenomena  which  hide  the  truth  beyond.  It  is  on  the  faithful  ef- 
fort to  collect  the  data  with  regai'd  to  these  phenomena  that  our 
hope  of  success  depends.  In  what  has  been  said  it  is  not  meant 
to  hold  speculative  theorizing  in  undue  disrepute,  but  only  its 
abuse.  The  origin  of  phenomena  is,  of  course,  the  noble  and  ulti- 
mate aim  of  all  inquirj'^  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  and 
I  envy  no  man  whose  mental  vision,  either  by  constitution  or 
habit,  is  so  limited  by  the  horizon  of  mere  facts,  that  he  can  de- 
spise the  indulgence  in  speculation  upon  their  outcome,  and  who 
plods  along  the  high  road  of  science  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
search  for  the  stones  of  fact  in  his  path,  without  desire  to  raise 
them  now  and  then  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  beyond.  The  mere 
observer  of  the  isolated  facts  of  nature,  who  feels  no  impulse  to 
speculate  upon  their  possible  meaning,  lacks  one  of  the  highest 
elements  of  the  genius  for  the  collection  of  facts,  and  loses  one  of 
the  safeguards  against  misdirected  inquiry. 
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Double-star  observations.    By  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  Evanston,  111. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  increased  optical  power  secured  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  enabled  astronomers  to  extend  their  researches  beyond  any  point 
which  was  formerly  possible.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  double 
and  binary  stars. 

The  number  of  double  stars  has  been  so  greatly  increased  during  late 
years  that  their  systematic  measurement  is  a  problem  that  ought  to  re- 
ceive due  consideration  from  astronomers  possessing  large  telescopes. 

If  the  observatories  wliich  have  a  large  refractor,  but  are  not  specially 
Interested  in  double-star  work,  could  be  induced  to  talie  charge  of  the  ob- 
servation of  a  limited  number  of  the  very  difficult  pairs,  I  think  it  would 
be  time  well  spent,  and  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  other  systematic 
work. 

A  short  time  since  I  received  a  letter  from  Professor  S.  de  Glasenapp,  Di- 
rector of  the  Imperial  Observatory,  St.  Petersburg,  in  relation  to  methods 
of  double-star  observation,  and  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  have  more 
frequent  observations  of  known  or  suspected  binaries,  and  that  double- 
star  observations  generally  should  be  more  evenly  distributed. 

Professor  Glasenapp  suggests  that  two  observations  in  any  year,  made  in 
different  positions  of  the  telescope,  should  be  the  minimum  number  se- 
cored. 

It  has  been  shown  that  an  object-glass,  in  which  the  diffraction  rings  are 
not  symmetrical,  gives  rise  to  an  appreciable  error,  both  in  position  angle 
and  distance,  owing  to  the  unsymmetrical  images.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  source  of  error  would  be  material  with  a  good  telescope 
when  only  moderate  powers  are  employed. 

In  case  measures  could  always  be  made  near  the  meridian  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  conforming  to  this  rule.  But  in  the  case  of  very  close 
or  otherwise  difficult  pairs.  In  order  to  get  measures  at  all  they  must  be 
made  whenever  one  can  get  an  exceptionally  good  night. 

In  our  climate  and  in  the  United  States  generally,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  very  few  extra  fine  nights  in  a  year. 

I  think  myself.  In  general,  two  observations  would  be  sufficient  to  guard 
against  accidental  error.  The  systematic  errors  of  different  observers 
would  usually  be  much  greater  than  that  due  to  UDSymmetrlcal  images, 
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and  hence  I  do  not  consider  the  reversal  of  the  telescope  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  amonj; 
double-star  observers,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  division  of  labor,  very 
much  more  could  be  accomplished  and  there  w^ould  be  less  useless  du- 
plication of  observations. 

The  number  of  interesting  double  stars  is  now  so  great  that  no  single 
telescope  could  furnish  measures  except  after  a  considerable  interval. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  eiglit  very  large  refrac- 
tors and  a  host  of  moderate  size  from  a  six-inch  object-glass  upwards. 

The  great  telescopes  ought  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  difficult 
work,  and  leave  what  is  easy  to  the  smaller  instruments. 

It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  energy  to  do  systematic  work  with  an  object 
glass  of  eighteen  inches  aperture  that  could  be  done  equally  well  with  one 
of  six  inches,  especially  as  there  are  so  many  problems  in  astronomy  which 
need  all  the  optical  power  that  is  at  our  command. 

The  number  of  known  double  stars,  which  are  worthy  of  systematic 
measurement,  may  be  placed  at  about  3500  ;  perhaps  only  a  small  percentage 
will  prove  to  be  binaries,  but  the  micrometrical  measurements  would  be  of 
value  in  determining  proper  motion. 

Of  this  number  a  six-inch  object-glass  is  able  to  deal  successfully  with 
more  than  one-half,  leaving  about  1500  pairs  for  the  larger  telescopes. 

There  are  two  classes  of  double  stars  which  are  difficult  to  measure : 

1.  When  thfe  components  are  excessively  unequal  in  magnitude  but  not 
especially  close,  of  which  Shius  has  been  a  good  example. 

2.  When  the  components  are  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  but  excessively 
close  in  distance  of  which  class  t'2'535  =  S.  Equulei  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Under  the  first  class  there  are  many  pairs  in  which  the  magnitudes 
are  unequal  and  at  the  same  time  very  close  in  distance.  The  binary 
A.  G.  C.  13  =  T  Cygni  is  a  good  example. 

In  my  own  experience  the  unequal  pairs  are  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  excessively  close  equal  pairs. 

The  great  catalogue  of  measures  by  Baron  Dembowski  shows  what  a  6f- 
inch  object-glass  can  accomplish  wiien  used  by  a  trained  eye. 

For  pairs  under  1",  however,  a  small  aperture  appears  to  give  the  dis- 
tance too  large;  and  I  think  the  same  is  true  for  any  aperture,  when  a 
low  power  eye-piece  is  used. 

In  his  catalogue  for  1880,  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham  gives  the  total  number  of 
known  pairs  having  a  distance  less  than  1"  at  679.  The  discovery  of  new 
pairs  since  that  time  at  Madison,  Lick  and  including  my  own  at  Chicago 
would  make  the  total  numbers  of  pairs  now  known  under  1"  of  distance, 
at  about  800. 

An  equal  pair  having  a  distance  of  0".5  is  not  necessarily  a  difficult  ob- 
ject for  a  large  aperture.  But  when  the  distance  is  only  Q"A  or  less,  it 
is  not  an  easy  object  at  any  time  with  the  18i-inch. 

Excluding  binaries,  in  which  the  semi-major  axis  is  more  than  0".5,  there 
are  now  about  120  pairs  In  which  the  distance  is  less  than  0".6.    As  a  large 
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percentajre  of  this  class  ouirht  to  prove  to  be  binary  systems,  they  should 
be  observed  as  frequently  as  possible.  To  do  this  would  require  the  co- 
operation of  astronomers  havlnjr  large  refractors.  In  the  measurement  of 
close  pairs,  viz.,  0".3  or  less,  in  my  own  case,  the  distance  obtained  by  us- 
ing the  micrometer  is  perhaps  no  better  than  a  mere  estimation,  and  hence 
observations  by  diflferent  observers  would  be  especially  valuable  for  stars 
of  tills  class. 

The  thickness  of  my  micrometer  wires  is  approximately  0".3.  Now  un- 
less the  wires  are  sufficiently  separated  to  see  light  between  them,  one  may 
turn  the  screw  head  back  and  forth  and  get  any  numerical  result  between 
0  and  the  thickness  of  the  thread. 

The  theoretical  separating  power  of  our  telescope,  according  to  Dawes* 
formulte  is  0".25.  I  have  never  seen  so  close  a  pair  separated.  I  think, 
for  my  eye,  the  limit  of  discrimination,  as  to  whether  a  star  is  double  or 
not  is  0".2,  for  nearly  equal  pairs.  In  such  a  case,  the  disk  of  the  star  is 
seen  slightly  elliptical. 

With  a  larger  aperture,  like  the  Lick,  in  which  the  primary  Image  Is 
twice  as  great,  the  limit  of  discrimination  might  be  as  small  as  0".l. 

The  discovery  of  new  pairs  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  catalogue  has  become 
a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Following  the  elder  Struve,  Otto  Struve  with  tlie  15-inch  refractor  of 
the  Pulkova  Observatory  added  547  pairs  to  tliose  already  known;  the  Cin- 
cinnati Observatory,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ormond  Stone,  has  con- 
tributed about  200  new  pairs  ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnhara,  observing  with  various 
instruments,  has  added  1154  pairs;  and  my  own  catalogue  now  coniprlses 
about  400  pairs. 

Among  the  naked-eye  stars,  brighter  than  5th  magnitude  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  flndliig  anything  new  with  an  18i- inch  aperture;  but  among 
the  Gth,  7th  and  8th  magnitudes  there  yet  remains  undiscovered  a  large 
number  of  close  and  equal  pairs. 

North  of  the  equator,  but  comparatively  few  equal  pairs  are  uncata- 
logued  in  which  the  distance  exceeds  0".5.  In  my  experience,  I  find  two 
pairs  to  be  new  when  the  distance  is  less  than  0".5  to  every  one  pair  which 
is  new  when  the  distance  is  between  0".5  and  I". 

Among  the  naked-eye  stars,  future  discoveries  will  mostly  be  of  the 
class  In  wiiich  the  companion  is  faint  and  at  the  same  time  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  principal  star.  Discoveries  of  this  class  can  only  be  made  by 
the  use  of  a  high  niagidfying  power  and  large  aperture. 

The  employment  of  a  high  power  is  very  Inconvenient  in  practice,  as 
the  apparent  rapid  diurnal  motion  seriously  interferes  with  critical  seeing. 

The  Identification  of  suspected  new  pairs  becomes  a  tedious  and  uncer- 
tain matter.  If  one  Is  compelled  to  examine  all  double-star  catalogues. 

About  four  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  double-star  Index  could 
be  prepared  without  very  great  labor,  which  would  enable  one  at  a  glance 
to  identify  any  known  pair.  After  trying  a  number  of  forms,  more  or  less 
complete,  I  decided  on  the  following  which  is  found  of  great  value  in  what- 
evir  relates  to  double-star  ob.servations. 

Kuled  sheets  were  prepared  with  the  hour  and  multiple  of  5  m.  in  R.  A. 
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printed  at  the  top.     Under  each  5  m.  heading  of  R.  A.  there  are  three  verti- 
cal lines  dividing  the  space  unequally. 
The  following  specimen  v?ill  indicate  the  form  of  the  Index. 

21  H. 


30  m. 

35  M. 

DEC. 

CAT.  MAG.  DI8T. 

DEC. 

CAT.      MAG.    DIST. 

37 

+  55    14' 
+  20°  11' 

5* 
5t 

+  42°  44' 

+  28°  48* 

The  first  column  is  for  odd  min.  of  R.  A. ;  second,  declination ;  third, 
Cat.  Numb.,  magnitude,  position  angle  and  distance.  The  magnitudes, 
position  angle  and  distance  are  given  in  fractional  form. 

The  index  formed  on  this  plan  requires  ninety-six  pages  of  foolscap, 
three  columns  to  the  page,  which  leaves  about  one-third  of  the  space  blank 
for  the  insertion  of  new  pairs. 

My  Index  contains  all  oi  01  /9,  The  Clarks,  Madison,  Cincinnati,  Her- 
schel  and  South  which  have  been  measured,  miscellaneous  pairs,  2"  un- 
der 2"  of  distance,  and  my  own.  By  means  of  this  Index,  one  can  iden- 
tify a  known  pair  in  a  minute  or  two. 

It  also  shows  at  a  glance,  what  doubles  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
It  quite  frequently  happens  that  two  or  more  doubles  are  in  the  field  of 
the  finder  at  the  same  time ;  one  of  which  may  be  a  new  pair. 

Any  one  engaged  in  making  systematic  measures  would  find  such  an 
index  of  great  value  in  selecting  the  stars  to  be  measured. 

In  the  micrometrical  measurement  of  double-stars,  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  place  each  pair  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  having  the  hour 
of  Right  Ascension  conspicuously  stamped  at  the  top.  These  slips  are 
arranged  in  packages  for  each  hour  of  R.  A.  Whenever  a  pair  has  been 
observed  two  or  three  times,  the  slip  is  removed  from  the  package.  By 
this  method  one  can  see  at  a  glance  what  pairs  require  to  be  measured. 


A  METHOD  OF  TESTING  FOR  PRIMES.  By  Jas.  D.  Warner,  Brooklyn,  N.  y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Arranging  the  equation  of  quarter  squares  into  the  form  A^ — B^=N', 
■where  iV  ia  a  number  whose  terminal  figure  is  1  or  9.  When  the  ter- 
minal figure  of  any  number  is  3  or  7,  it  may  be  brought  under  this  limita- 
tion by  multiplying  it  by  any  number  whose  terminal  figure  is  3  or  7. 
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Principles  relating  to  values  of  A  and  B. — Either  ,4  or  5  is  divisible  by 
2,  3  or  5 ;  eacli  divisor  being  considered  separately.  And  ^  or  jB  is  divis- 
ible by  3,  according  as  the  excess  over  a  multiple  of  3  is  2  or  1. 

One  of  the  squares  being  divisible  by  9,  the  other  square  -will  have  an 
excess  over  a  multiple  of  9,  which  is  the  complement  of  9  over  a  multiple 
of  9  in  N.  The  root  of  the  latter  square  for  an  excess  of  1  or  8,  will  have 
an  excess  of  1  or  8 ;  for  an  excess  of  2  or  7,  an  excess  of  4  or  5 ;  for  an 
excess  of  4  or  6,  an  excess  of  2  or  7. 

Principles  relating  to  squares. — In  any  square  the  figure  preceding  the 
terminal  figure  is  even,  unless  the  terminal  is  6. 

For  any  termination  (last  two  figures)  of  a  square,  except  00  or  25,  there 
are  two  sets  of  values  for  the  terminations  of  roots.  Each  set  has  two 
values,  which  are  complements  of  100.  The  sets  are  related  to  each  other, 
in  having  a  termination  in  one  difter  from  a  termination  in  the  other,  by 
60.  The  sets  will  be  termed  congeners.  A  termination  of  a  square  de- 
termines the  congeners  for  that  termination. 

The  character  of  s  (second  figure  preceding  terminal  being  odd  or  even) 
is  determined  from  the  root  by  simply  squaring  the  last  three  figures. 

Value  of  s. — When  any  root  terminates  with  5,  the  termination  of  the 
square  is  25,  and  s  is  0,  2  or  6,  according  as  the  root  varies  from  a  multi- 
ple of  50,  by  5,  15,  or  25.  The  character  of  t  (third  figure  preceding  ter- 
minal) is  odd  or  even,  according  as  s  in  the  root  is  odd  or  even,  when  the 
ternunation  is  below  50,  and  reverses  in  character  when  the  termination 
is  above  50.  When  the  termination  is  35  or  65  the  rule  is  reversed :  ex- 
ceptions, 55,  85  and  95. 

For  05;  t  =  s;  and  equals  9  ~  s  for  95. 
Value  of  For  55  ;  <  =  «  +  3 ;  and  equals  9  —  s  -f-  3  for  45. 

t  from  root.        For  I5;t=3s;  and  equals  3  (9  —  s)  for  85. 

For  65 ;  «  =  3  s  -f  4 ;  and  equals  3  (9  —  s)  +  4  for  35. 

For  25 ;  t  =  5  or  0,  agreeing  in  character  with  s,  and  with  9  —  s  for  75. 
^  For  05 ;  /  =  «  +  s". 

I  For  95  ;/=  —  <+ (s  + 1)*—1. 

I  For  55 ;  /  =  «  -f  s  (»  -f  1),  for  first  7  digits ;  add  1  for  last  3. 

Xo  For  45;/=  —  <  +  «(«-!-  I),  for  first  3  digits;  add  1  for  last  7. 

;|  For  15 ;  /  =  3f  -f*'.  for  first  4  digits ;  add  1  for  each  set  of  3  digits 
I  above. 

o-  g  For  85 ;  /  =  3«  +  (s  +  1)»— 3,  for  last  4  digits ;  add  1  for  each  set 
i:  '"  of  3  digits  below. 

«  I  For  65 ;  /  =  3«  +  s  (8  -f  1),  for  first  2  digits ;  add  1  for  next  4 ;  2 
5  ""  for  next  3 ;  and  3  for  9. 

I  For  35 ;  /  =  —  3f  +  «  («  -f  1)  —  3,  for  last  2  digits ;  add  1  for  next 
^  4  below ;  2  for  next  3  below ;  and  3  for  0. 

o  For  25;f=5t-\-  s*,  for  first  2  digits ;  add  1  for  each  couplet  above. 

=  For  75;  f=  5t  -\-  s  fs  -\-  1),  for  first  3  digits ;  add  1  for  each  coup- 
>■  let  above ;  and  4  for  9. 

Method. — Since  A*  or  JB*  must  have  the  termination  00  or  25,  the  first 
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proceeding  is  to  test  each  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  termination  of  N, 
and  find  tlie  termination  of  tlie  other  square.  In  each  case  And  proper 
values  for  s  to  precede  the  congeners  of  tlie  termination  of  each  of  the 
latter  terminations,  so  that  0,  2  or  6  may  precede  the  termination  25,  or  a 
proper  terminal  for  a  square  may  precede  the  termination  00.  Use  only 
those  roots  which  are,  or  are  not,  divisible  by  3,  according  as  the  square, 
not  divisible  by  5  is  or  is  not  to  be  divisible  by  9.  The  squares  of  these 
roots,  for  the  several  congeners,  are  to  be  placed  over  N,  in  separate  col- 
umns, for  addition  to  it,  when  the  square  not  divisible  by  5  is  JS*.  When 
this  square  is  A^  the  above  values  of  the  roots  are  each  to  be  increased  by 
a  multiple  of  3000,  till  the  square  exceeds  N.  This  square  is  to  be  placed 
over  N  for  subtraction. 

After  forming  the  heads  of  the  columns,  add  or  subtract  N.  If  E  (the 
result)  be  not  a  square,  add  continuously  a  constant  (7  to  Z),  to  obtain  D^? 
Ds,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  added  cumulatively  to  B,  till  a  sum  is  obtained 
that  is  a  square  or  exceeds  -j^-  iV.  If  no  square  be  found,  iV  is  a  prime. 
The  Z)'s  are  the  first  differences,  between  the  squares  of  the  roots  r,  in  or- 
der, varying  generally  by  36  10«,  which  have  a  certain  number  of  un- 
changeable figures  a  at  the  end  (a=3  generally) ,  D^  ==6ftr-10<»  +  Sb^-W^a; 
C'=2-36»-102«;  and  the  sum  is  equal  to  S^'b^n  (?j— l)-102a-f  Z>in-10«  +  -B- 
The  least  value  of  C  is  18000000. 

Example  :  685584  =  828» 

215656441  =  N 


0828  216342025  ==  B 

13968        =  6  X  828  +  S'-IO^  =  Z>i 


230310 

31968        ==!>,+  IS-IO^  ==  D 


6  262278025  =  16195'' 

Special  cases  xoliere  C  is  large. — If  0  be  a  proper  value  for  s,  to  pre- 
cede the  termination  00,  t  must  also  be  0,  G  will  be  9  billions,  and  will  be 
increased  100  times  for  each  duplicate  sfet  of  zeros  similarly  obtained.  If 
5  be  a  proper  value  for  s,  by  observing  the  various  values  of  t  and  /,  per- 
taining to  squares  of  roots,  with  terminal  5,  C  will  be  very  largely  in- 
creased. 

If  the  square  with  00  or  25  is  to  be  divisible  by  9,  the  root  of  the  square 
over  N  must  have  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  1,  2  or  4,  so  that  B  will  be 
divisible  by  9.     C  will  be  increased  3  times. 

When  ^has  an  excess  of  2  over  a  multiple  of  N,  the  square  over  iVand 
the  Z>'s  are  much  larger,  than  when  N  has  an  excess  of  1.  When  iVhas 
an  excess  of  1,  a  number  may  be  obtained,  having  an  excess  of  2,  for  test- 
ing, by  multiplying  iV  by  11,  29,  or  any  number  having  an  excess  of  2. 
Also,  if  desired,  the  terminations  00  and  25  may  be  interchanged  by  a 
multiplier  29,  41,  49  or  any  number  with  an  even  number  preceding  the 
terminal  I  or  9,  These  principles  can  be  applied  in  elevating  any  number 
with  a  terminal  3  or  7,  to  one  with  a  terminal  1  or  9. 
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In  testing  after  obtaining  li  and  four  sums,  the  -work  can  be  used  as  a 
matrix  for  making  5  separate  columns,  wlien  another  figure  will  be  un- 
changeable and  C  will  be  increased  25  times.  After  obtaining  ten  sums, 
in  each  of  these  five  columns,  they  may  be  used  as  matrices,  for  forming 
ten  columns,  and  C  will  be  increased  to  450  billions,  at  least. 

In  operating,  the  several  columns  should  be  carried  along  together,  so 
that  nearly  equal  sums  may  be  obtained  successively. 

In  protracted  search,  I  propose  to  work  downward  from  the  upper  lim- 
its, by  using  several  principles,  obtained  from  equations  involving  i  (iV±  1) , 
and  also  to  test  the  sums  obtained  where  the  table  of  squares  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extended.  Also  1  propose  a  system  of  abridged  multiplication  for 
finding  the  unchangeable  part  of  roots,  where  a  table  of  squares  is  not 
available. 


Application  of  the  method  of  the  logical  spectrum  to  Boole's 
PROBLEM.  By  A.  Macfarlank,  Prof,  of  Pliysics,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Professor  Schroeder  of  Karlsruhe,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Verle- 
pungen  iiber  die  Algebra  der  Logic,"  lias  brought  this  branch  of  matiiemut- 
ics  more  generally  to  the  notice  of  mathematicians.  One  of  the  problems 
he  discusses  is  one  which  Boole  proposed  and  solved  as  a  specimen  of  the 
power  of  his  method  (Laws  of  Thought,  p.  146).  Boole  says  at  the  end 
of  his  Investigation  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  verify  his  conclusions. 
I  propose  to  solve  and  verify  by  the  method  of  the  logical  spectrum.  The 
problem  is : — 

'•Let  the  observation  of  a  class  of  natural  productions  be  supposed  to 
have  led  to  the  following  general  results  : — 

(1)  That  in  whichsoever  of  these  productions  the  properties  A  and  G 
are  missing,  the  property  E  is  found,  togetlier  with  one  of  the  properties 
B  and  D,  but  not  with  both. 

(2)  That  wherever  the  properties  A  and  D  are  found  while  E  is  miss- 
ing, the  properties  B  and  C  will  either  both  be  found  or  both  be  missing. 

(3)  That  wherever  the  property  A  is  found  in  conjunction  with  either 
B  or  E,  or  both  of  them,  there  either  the  property  C  or  the  property  D 
will  be  found,  but  not  both  of  them.  And,  conversely,  wherever  the  prop- 
erty Cor  D  is  found  singly,  there  the  property  A  will  be  found  in  con- 
junction with  either  B  or  E,  or  both  of  them. 

Let  it  then  be  required  to  ascertain,  first,  what  in  any  particular  Instance 
may  be  concluded  from  the  ascertained  presence  of  the  property  A,  with 
reference  to  the  properties  B,  C,  D;  also  whetlier  any  relations  exist  in- 
dependently among  the  properties  B,  C,  D.  Secondly,  what  may  be  con- 
cluded In  like  manner  respecting  the  property  B,  and  the  properties  A, 
C,D." 
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His  answer  to  the  former  question  is,  "  In  whatever  substances  the 
property  A  is  found,  there  will  also  be  found  either  the  property  G  or  the 
property  D  but  not  both,  or  else  the  properties  B,  C  and  D  will  all  be 
wanting.  And,  conversely,  where  either  the  property  C  or  the  property 
D  is  found  singly,  or  the  properties  B,  C,  and  D  are  together  missing 
there  the  property  A  will  be  found.  It  also  appears  that  there  is  no  inde- 
pendent relation  among  the  properties  B,  C  and  D." 

His  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  : 

"If  the  property  B  be  present  in  one  of  the  productions,  either  the  prop- 
erties Ay  C  and  D  are  all  absent,  or  some  one  alone  of  them  is  absent. 
And,  conversely,  if  they  are  all  absent,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  prop- 
erty A  Is  present.  And  if  A  and  C  are  both  present  or  both  absent,  D  will 
be  absent  quite  independently  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  B." 

The  method  of  the  logical  spectrum  enables  us  to  derive  and  verify  these 
conclusions  with  facility. 

Let  U  denote  the  class  of  natural  productions,  a  having  the  property  A, 
b  having  the  property  B,  a'  without  the  property  A,  etc. ;  then  the  data 
are: 

Ua'c'  \l=e  {hd<  +  h'd) \  (1) 

Uade'  \l  =  hc-{-h'c<\  (2) 

U\aih  +  h'e)=cd' +c<d\  (3) 

In  order  to  find  a  in  terms  of  6,  c,  d,  we  suppose  the  whole  class  TJ  sub- 
divided into  the  sixteen  possible  classes  formed  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  the  three  data  particularized  in  succession  by  introducing 
the  condition  for  a  sub-class.     Thus  for  the  first  sub- class  we  have  : 
Ubcdea'c'  \l  =  e  (bd'  +  b'd)  I  (1) 

Ubcdeade'  ^  1  =  6c  -f  b'c'  \  (2) 

Ubcde  \a(fi+  b'e)  =  cd'  +  c'd\  (3) 

Now  (1)  gives  no  information,  since  c  and  c'  are  contradictory;  and  (2) 
similarly,  because  e  and  e'  are  contradictory ;  but  (3)  gives  Ubcde  (a  =  0) 
that  is,  Ua  totally  excludes  Ubcde. 

Again  for  the  second  sub-class : 

Ubcde'a'c'  \l  =  e  (bd'  +  b'd) |  (1) 

Ubcde'ade'l  1  =  6c  +6'c'^  (2) 

Ubcde'  I  a  (6  -f-  b'e)  =  cd'  +  c'd]  (3) 

Now  (1)  gives  no  information,  while  (2)  gives 
Ubcde'a  \l  =  ll 
which  is  indefinite;  and  (3)  gives  Ubcde'  (a  =  0). 

This  process  simplified  leads  to  the  rule :  Substitute  1  or  0  for  each 
letter  in  the  given  equations,  according  as  it  enters  directly  or  contrarlly  in 
the  expression  for  the  sub-class.  Each  equation  will  then  be  definite,  in- 
definite or  impossible,  and  if  definite  will  give  either  a  =  1,  or  o  =  0.    If 
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all  the  equations  are  indefinite,  then  a  contains  an  indefinite  portion  of 
that  class.     If  the  only  definite  value  for  a  is  1,  then  a  contains  the  whole 
of  that  class;  if  0,  then  none.    If  one  equation  gives  a  =  l  and  another 
a  =  0,  then  that  class  must  be  impossible. 
By  this  method  we  get  for  a  : — 


bcde 

none 

b'cde 

none 

bcde' 

none 

b'cde' 

none 

bal'e 

all 

b'cd'e 

all 

bcd'e' 

aU 

b'cd'e' 

Impossible 

bc'de 

all 

b'c'de 

all 

bc'de' 

Impossible 

b'c'de' 

impossible 

bc'd'e 

none 

b'c'd'e 

impossible 

bc'd'e' 

impossible 

b'c'd'e' 

all 

Hence  a  =  bcd'e  +  bcd'e'  +  bc'de  -\-  b'cd'e  +  b'c'de  -\-  b'c'd'e',  and  by  taking 
into  account  the  impossible  terms  e  and  e'  may  be  eliminated  by  addition, 
thus  a  =  cd'  -\-  c'd  +  b'c'd'. 

If  we  consider  the  elimination  of  e  from  the  impossible  terms,  we  find 
that  the  result  is  entirely  indefinite.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  we  form  the  sub-classes,  due  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a,  c,  d,  e,  and  by  solving  for  a  we  obtain  : 


acde 

impossible 

a'cde 

indefinite 

acde' 

impossible 

a'cde' 

Indefinite 

acd'e 

indefinite 

a'cd'e 

impossible 

acd'e' 

all 

a'cd'e' 

impossible 

ac'de 

indefinite 

a'c'de 

impossible 

ac'de' 

impossible 

a'c'de' 

impossible 

ac'd'e 

impossible 

a'c'd'e 

all 

ac'd'e' 

none 

a'c'd'e' 

Impossible 

Hence,  b=a'c'd'  4"  an  indefinite  portion  of  {acd'-\-ac'd-{-a'cd)  and  tliere 
is  a  relation  independent  of  &.  namely  : 

acd  +  a'cd'  +  a' c'd  =  0 
These  are  the  analytical  expressions  for  Boole's  second  answer. 


Diagram  1. 

The  diagrammatic  verification  is  as  follows :— Let  a  strip  represent  U, 
the  whole  collection  of  productions.    In  diagram  (1)  Ua  Is  represented  by 
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the  white  part  of  the  strip ;  Ua'  by  the  black,  and  the  non-existent  part  by 
the  shaded.     Similarly  diagram  (2)  represents  XJh.      It  will  be  found  on 


<2.  e- 


Q^  Q:    Q,    Q,     li'   <^     O'   "^     <2<2' 


Q,  of 


A  ,  /v.,  A 


t 
c 


A  . 

<2.    Ox 


Uh 


Diagram  2. 

trial  that  these  values  of  Ua  and  Uh  are  the  most  general  values,  satisfy- 
ing the  given  data;  and  it  also  appears  that  the  second  datum  is  imagi- 
nary, for  the  subject  Uade'  does  not  exist. 


A  NEW  SELF-KEGiSTERiNG  PHOTOMETER.     By  J.  A.  Brashear,  Allegheny, 
Pa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  paper  gives  a  brief  description  of  a  new  automatic  self -register- 
ing photometer  which  allows  the  use  of  about  70  per  cent  of  the  light 
for  comparison,  and  the  percentage  of  light  can  be  read  at  once  when  be- 
ing compared  with  a  standard  or  other  source  of  light.  It  is  particular- 
ly useful  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  value  of  a  transient  source  of 
light,  such  as  the  light  of  the  corona  during  a  solar  eclipse. 


Recenp  studies  in  the  ultraviolet  spectrum.    By  J.  A.  Brashear, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  paper  refers  to  some  recent  studies  in  the  ultra  violet  spectrum, 
with  a  Rowland  grating,  showing  that  while  the  limit  heretofore  reached 
was  at  about  wave  length  2100,  two  sharp  lines  are  now  shown  in  the 
spectrum  of  aluminum,  at  A  ^  1860  and  1862. 


The  great  "Lick"  spectroscope.    By  J.  A.  Brashear,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

[abstract.] 
This  paper  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  great  Lick  spectroscope, 
and  includes  some  notes   on  a  proposed  spectroscope  for  the  Halstead 
23-inch  refractor. 
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Rkcknt  photographs  of  the  moon  by  direct  enlargement.    By  J. 
A.  Bkashkar,  Allegheny,  Pa.  - 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Note  on  some  recent  photographs  of  the  moon  by  direct  enlargement 
in  the  telescope.  Three  photographs  taken  by  M.  M.  Paul  and  Prosper 
Henry  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 


Some  personal  experikncks  on  the  expedition  to  Cayenne,  French 
Guiana,  to  observe  the  eclipse  ok  Dec.  22,  1889.  By  Chas.  H. 
Rockwell,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


The  problem  to  circumscribe  about  a  conic  a  triangle  which 
shall  be  inscribed  in  a  triangle  which  is  itself  inscribed  in 
the  conic,  and  a  certain  question  concerning  two  binary  cu- 
bics.     By  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Evanston,  111. 


A  THEOREM  OF  PLANE  cuBics.    By  Piof.  Frank  H.  Loud,  Coloiado  Col- 
lege, Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
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DELIVERKD  BEFORE  A  JOINT  SESSION    OF   SECTIONS    A    AND    B. 


A  PLEA  FOB  TEBBESTBIAL  PHYSICS. 


Colleagues  and  Friends  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Physical  Section.  This  event 
is  one  to  which  all  look  forward  from  j'ear  to  year,  because  of  the 
inspiration  and  energy  that  come  from  personal  intercourse  with 
those  who  are  fresh  from  laboratories  and  observatories.  Frequent 
communion  with  experimentalists  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  those 
who  lean  too  strongly  to  the  study  of  theory,  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  are  puzzling  over  problems  that  are  still  beyond  them. 

It  is  comparative!}'  easy  to  evolve  from  one's  inner  conscious- 
ness ethereal  forms  analogous  to  the  actual  substances  of  the  world 
around  us,  and  to  reason  upon  the  properties  of  these  creations  of 
one's  own  imagination  :  but  the  conscientious  student  of  Nature* 
the  true  physicist,  abandons  such  idealizations  as  soon  as  ho  sees 
them  to  be  inconsistent  with  observed  phenomena,  and  abides  by 
the  study  of  his  experiments  until  they  suggest  to  him  some  truer 
view. 

And  thus  we  come  to-day  to  greet  each  other,  the  theorist,  the 
physicist,  the  mathematician  ;  for  physics  and  mathematics  are  as- 
sociated quite  as  closely  as  astronomy  and  mathematics. 

In  the  subdivision  of  our  society  into  sections,  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  3,000  years  of  past  history,  the  first  place  has  by  cour- 
tesy been  given  to  the  conjunction  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
as  if  there  were  a  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  whereas  in 
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truth,  the  coordination  of  mathematics  and  physics  would  have 
been  equally  and  eminently  proper ;  probably  before  many  years 
we  shall  also  realize  that  mathematics  and  chemistry  have  a  simi- 
lar intimate  association.  Fourier,  Gauss,  Green,  Poisson  ;  Helra- 
holtz,  Stokes,  Kirchhoff ;  Sir  William  Thomson,  J.  J.  Thomson, 
Maxwell,  Rayleigh,  Darwin,  Willard  Gibbs  and  many  others  have 
introduced  mathematical  formulae  into  the  study  of  terrestrial  and 
molecular  physics  quite  as  successfullj-  as  did  Newton  or  La  Place 
introduce  such  formulae  into  astronomy.  Mathematical  physics 
will  always  be  as  welcome  as  experimental  physics  in  this  Section 
"B."  In  fact,  a  most  important  subdivision  of  our  section,  that 
of  terrestrial  phj'sics,  must  always  deal  larjroly  in  mathematics  since 
it  is  essentially  an  expansive  application  of  laboratory  studies  in 
molecular  physics. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question,  what  range  of  subjects  may  prop- 
erly be  treated  under  the  general  heading  "Phj'sics?"  I  confess 
that  this  single,  short  word  has  to  me  a  broad  significance  that  is 
delightful  to  contemplate,  since  it  embraces  the  study  of  the  recon- 
dite causes  of  all  phenomena,  wherein  force  or  energy  is  involved. 
Thus  we  have  celestial  physics,  terrestrial  physics,  molecular 
physics.  The  ordinary  collegiate  usage  restricts  the  term  "phys- 
ics" to  the  last  mentioned  special  field  of  study,  but  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  Association  assigns  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
and  therefore  by  implication  celestial  physics  to  Section  "A,"  it 
has  been  decided  that  both  terrestrial  and  molecular  physics  belong 
to  Section  "B." 

It  is  impracticable  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  defining  the  limits 
of  the  sections  of  our  respective  sciences ;  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  promulgate  an  imperfect  human  system  of  classification  that  shall 
embrace  the  whole  divine  universe  ;  I  take  it.  that  those  who  in  this 
section  so  generally  devote  themselves  to  the  physics  of  the  labora- 
tory will  fully  appreciate  the  broader  problems  offered  by  the  ap- 
plication of  their  microcosmic  studies  to  the  general  phenomena,  the 
macrocosmics  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live. 

The  published  literature  of  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the  papers 
offered  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  show  how  vigorously  researches 
in  mechanics,  chemistrj^  electrics,  thermotics,  acoustics  and  optics 
are  being  prosecuted  by  the  aid  both  of  mathematics  and  of  experi- 
ments, but  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
progress  in  terrestrial  physics  has  continued  to  be  as  slow,  as  diffi- 
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cult  and  as  laborious,  and  almost  as  discouraging  as  in  former 
years.  This,  however,  is  to  be  expected  so  long  as  our  best  stu- 
dents find  the  grander  terrestrial  problems  more  difficult  and  less 
interesting  than  the  minor  problems.  Of  course  we  must  proceed 
in  our  scientific  course  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult.  Science 
is  now  busy  with  electricity,  and  it  may  not  yet  be  the  age  to  ex- 
pect the  true  solution  of  questions  bearing  upon  terrestrial  physics. 
Must  these  then  be  deferred  to  another  century?  Granted  that  we 
still  know  too  little  about  the  phenomena  and  substances  that  we 
can  deal  with  in  our  laboratories,  yet  surely  this  latter  study  has 
already  progressed  far  enough  to  justify  spending  some  small  per- 
centage of  attention  upon  the  simpler  outlying  problems  that  our 
globe  offers  to  us.  Here,  as  in  eVery  other  department  of  natural 
science,  a  voice  whispers,  "man  is  put  here  to  study  and  conquer 
Nature.  Make  her  subservient  to  your  wants.  Go  up  into  the 
land  and  possess  it." 

I  am  therefore  at  this  time  about  to  venture  upon  a  few  words 
of  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  erection  of  institutions  for,  and  the 
devotion  of  students  to  the  prosecution  of  research  in  this  broad 
and  difficult,  but  highly  important  realm. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICS  OF  OUR  GLOBE. 

The  problems  specifically  included  under  the  terms  terrestrial 
physics,  or  physics  of  the  globe,  embrace  all  those  in  which  we 
consider  the  land,  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  respectively  as 
units  or  as  parts  of  the  greater  unit  which  the  astronomer  calls  "the 
earth  ;"  problems  in  which  the  phenomena  depend  more  or  less  upon 
the  size,  the  shape,  the  diurnal  rotation  and  annual  revolution  of 
our  globe,  or  upon  the  viscosity,  the  elasticity,  the  density  and  the 
mutual  attraction  of  its  parts.  The  phenomena  to  be  studied  are 
often  of  entrancing  beautj',  and  always  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  any  mathematical  or  experimental  physicist  in  spending  time 
and  labor  upon  their  investigation. 

Terrestrial  physics  is  the  study  of  the  globe  upon  which  we  live 
as  distinguished  from  the  study  of  the  matter  hy  which  we  live ;  as 
the  matter  studied  in  molecular  physics  is  a  part  of  man,  so  man  is 
a  part  of  the  globe.  Man  can  alter  the  molecular  conditions  of  food 
substances  until  he  adapts  them  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  physi- 
ology, but  he  can  not  alter  the  greater  terrestrial  conditions  sur- 
rounding him.     He  may  experiment  with  earth  and  water  and  air, 
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but  not  with  the  earthy  the  ocean  apd  the  atmosphere ;  these  he  may 
only  study  and  understand  so  as  to  adapt  himself  to  them.  The 
establishment  of  observatories,  laboratories,  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  promotion  of  terrestrial  physics  will  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  advance  of  civilization  by  just  so  far  as  they  con- 
tribute to  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  environment  of  the  human 
race. 

The  present  condition  of  mathematical ,  astronomical ,  chemical  and 
molecular  studies  is  traceable  to  the  careful  nurture  of  observatories 
and  laboratories,  and  to  the  general  instruction  in  these  matters ; 
the  patrons  of  these  sciences  are  the  sovereigns  and  universities  of 
the  nations.  But  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  free  to  devote 
themselves  to  either  experimental  or  mathematical  work  in  terres- 
trial physics  is  comparatively  small,  and  their  financial  means  still 
smaller  I'elatively  to  the  former  class  of  workers.  Could  we  see  a 
corresponding  attention  given  to  the  nurture  of  the  latter,  and  a  cor- 
responding encouragement  to  students  to  devote  themselves  to  this 
work,  we  should  certainly  see  corresponding  excellent  results.  But 
I  will  not  stop  at  generalizations ;  let  us  glance  particularly  at 
some  branches  of  our  subject : 

I.  Vulcanology . — The  most  difl3cult  problems  are  those  relat- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of 
that  on  the  surface.  The  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  these  ques- 
tions was  ably  set  forth  at  our  Toronto  meeting  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward as  vice-president  of  Section  "A,"  and  his  historical  sketch  af- 
fords a  fine  illustration  of  the  attention  given  by  astronomers  to  physi- 
cal problems  ;  but  astronomy  and  pure  mathematics  will  alone  never 
settle  these  questions ;  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  never  can  and 
I  propose  that  tliey  be  relegated  to  the  conjunction  of  astronomers 
with  tlie  experimental  and  mathematical  physicists  and  chemists, 
and  that  means  be  provided  for  the  study  of  terrestrial  matter  under 
high  pressures  and  temperatures.  It  is  possible,  nay  probable, 
that  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  not  necessarily  so  excessive 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  certainly  the  internal  pressure  is 
vastl}'  greater  than  is  generally  realized. 

Tlie  fluidity  of  the  earth's  interior  is  due  to  pressure  quite  as  much 
as  to  heat.  Our  globe  is  of  the  nature  of  a  plastic  and  viscous  mass, 
and  this  lias  suflSced  to  enable  it  to  become  spheroidal  without  the 
need  of  assuming  that  it  once  was  a  limpid  fluid  ;  give  it  time 
enough,  and  it  will  slowly  assume  any  required  shape ;  release  the 
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interior  mt^sses  from  lieavy  pressure  and  tliey  will  become  as  rigid 
as  we  see  them  at  the  surface.  The  lava  and  trap  disgorged  from 
beneath  tlie  earth's  surface  may  have  given  a  wrong  impression  as 
to  the  general  state  of  the  deepest  interior  regions,  for  they  come 
from  moderate  depths  and  their  heat  and  liquidity  may  be  in  a  great 
part  tlie  result  of  unlcnown  chemical  changes  that  slowly  mature  at 
moderate  temperatures  under  enormous  crushing  pressures.  "We 
know  little  about  the  effect  of  such  long  continued  temperatures  and 
pressures,  because  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  experi- 
mental researches,  but  I  understand  that  an  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  in  this  line  of  work  by  our  Geological  Survey. 

In  common  with  others,  I  have  for  years  hoped  that  observations 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  would  give  us  some  ideas  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  depths  of  the  earth,  but  I  shall  in  a  few  minutes  show 
that  we  must  give  this  up,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  base  all  our 
hopes  upon  experimental  work  on  the  chemical  and  physical  be- 
havior of  solids  under  great  pressure  and  upon  mathematical  work 
on  the  laws  of  elasticity  applicable  to  a  large  non-homogeneous 
mass  of  viscous  matter  such  as  is  our  so-called  "solid"  globe.  The 
experimental  work  may  be  considered  as  already  begun,  and  the 
mathematical  work  known  as  the  theory  of  elasticity  in  viscous 
solids  has  been  attacked  by  Clebsch,  Maxwell  and  Saint  Venant  and 
their  numerous  followers. 

II.  Geognosy. — From  the  deeper  depths  hidden  from  touch  or 
sight  within  the  earth,  we  ascend  to  the  surface  or  crust  where  a 
variety  of  important  phenomena  and  problems  present  themselves. 
Have  the  general  locations  and  features  of  the  continents  and  the 
ocean  beds  always  been  as  now?  What  is  tiie  mechanism  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  mountain  chains,  and  the  crumpling  of  strata  that 
once  were  horizontal  ?  The  phenomena,  we  observe,  belong  to  ge- 
ology, but  theii*  explanation  belongs  to  geognosy  and  is  a  matter 
for  experimental  mechanics  and  physics. 

It  has  already  become  evident  that  the  steady  action  of  great 
pressure  upon  hard  solid  rock  will  mould  it  like  clay  into  all  the 
forms  that  we  have  observed  if  only  time  enough  is  given.  There 
is  nothing  known  that  is  absolutely  rigid ;  warmth,  pressure  and 
time  change  all  things.  A  ball  of  glass  is  highly  elastic,  its  mol- 
ecules transmit  the  most  rapid  vibrations  of  the  spectrum  to  give 
us  light  while  its  mass,  struck  by  a  hammer,  vibrates  less  rapidly 
with  a  clear  sounding  note  to  give  us  the  slower  vibrations  of 
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sound.  But  substitute  a  long  continued  pressure  for  this  quick 
blow,  and  the  glass  becomes  as  pennanentlj'  deformed  as  does  the 
plastic  clay.  It  is  elastic  to  quick  blows,  but  plastic  to  slow  pres- 
sures. The  experimental  study  of  the  relations  of  pressure,  tem- 
perature and  time,  or  the  so-called  "  flow  of  solids"  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  began  recently  and  is  now  carried  on  by  many. 
The  temperature  and  the  plastic  deformations  of  our  crust  demand 
careful  study.  The  experimental  researches  in  mountain  building 
by  H.  M.  Cadell  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Vol.  xxxv),  and  the  deep  bore  temperatures  by  Dunker,  are  the 
latest  contributions  to  these  subjects,  and  much  more  of  that  kind 
of  work  remains  to  be  done  by  special  physical  laboratories.  Even 
the  gas  and  oil  wells  of  Indiana  have  their  stories  to  tell  in  regard 
to  their  formation  during  the  slow  process  of  terrestrial  crumpling. 
Why  do  we  not  study  them?  Is  it  for  ihe  want  of  money  or  for 
lack  of  opportunity  ? 

The  origin  of  these  greatest  crumpling  pressures  has  long  been 
debated,  but  in  my  next  section  I  shall  maintain  tliat  we  are  not 
to  attribute  this  crumpling  and  mountain  building  in  recent  geo- 
logical ages  altogether  to  pressui'es  resulting  from  contraction  fol- 
lowing on  after  the  general  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface.  This 
cooling  is  undoubtedly  a  true  cause  and  has  afforded  magnificent 
problems  for  Fourier  and  his  followers,  but  it  has  become  a  less 
important  cause  as  compared  with  another  one,  the  evidences  of 
whose  existence  are  now  everywhere  apparent. 

III.  Seismoldgy. — Our  earth  is  subject  to  earthquakes  that  start 
willi  a  shock  and  spread  as  a  vibration  far  and  wide.  What  are  these 
shocks?  In  general  it  seems  to  me  we  must  reply  that  the  at- 
tractions of  the  sun  and  moon  produce  a  system  of  strains  within 
the  earth  ;  on  tlie  one  hand,  these  strains  cause  a  part  of,  or  even 
the  wliole  external  crust,  to  sometimes  slide  a  little  about  its  vis- 
cous interior ;  on  the  other  hand,  these  strains  occasionally  and 
systematically  combine,  so  that  the  crust  cracks  and  separates,  or 
crumples  and  faults  a  little,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  accu- 
mulatively age  after  age  until  mountain  chains  and  continents  are 
formed.  The  specific  day,  when  such  cracks  are  likely  to  occur, 
is  that  moment  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  and  in 
perigee.  At  that  time,  we  have  the  greatest  tid^l  strains ;  this 
condition  endures  for  a  day  or  two  as  the  moon  moves  past  the 
sun  ;  during  anj'  day  at  the  period  of  conjunction,  the  earth  by  its 
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rotation  pi'esents  every  side  successively  to  the  sun  and  moon  and 
causes  all  its  substance  to  pass  through  the  region  of  greatest 
strain.  Now  our  globe  is  not  strictly  homogeneous  as  to  density, 
nor  as  to  strength,  and  when  its  weakest  great  circle  comes  into 
the  plain  of  greatest  strain,  there  is  a  slight  give,  an  earthquake,  a 
fault,  a  dislocation  of  strata,  a  squeezing  up  of  lava.  Thus  it  goes 
on,  age  after  age.  The  steady  progress  of  crumpling  is  due  not 
so  much  to  cooling  as  to  the  pressures  periodically  accompanying 
slow  tidal  action  in  the  viscous  solid  globe  itself. 

The  dependence  of  the  earthquakes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
sun  and  moon  is  shown  by  statistics.  The  great  circle  of  the  Andes, 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Eastern  Asia  marks  the  principal  plane  of 
weakness  of  the  earth's  crust  during  the  present  geological  age. 
This  divides  the  great  depressions  of  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  elevations  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ameiica,or  as  the 
physical  geographers  say,  it  divides  the  land  from  the  water.  A 
very  similar  set  of  strains,  in  the  body  of  the  moon,  has  given  her 
surface  a  bulge  and  a  series  of  ridges  that  are  admirably  promi- 
nent to  the  naked  eye. 

Doubtless  in  other  geologic  periods  other  planes  of  greatest  weak- 
ness ma}'  develop  ;  probably  in  early  ages,  our  crust  may  have 
yielded  more  frequently  than  now  to  special  strains  produced  at 
every  conjunction  or  opposition  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  principal  yieldings  have  been  those  which  oc- 
curred when  sun  and  moon  were  in  perigee,  and  in  this  way  has 
been  brought  about  that  remarkable  configuration  throughout  the 
world  of  mountain  ranges  and  coast  lines  that  trend  in  circles  tan- 
gent to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles. 

The  pressure  due  to  luni-solar  tidal  strains  is  a  more  potent  fac- 
tor and  a  more  systematic  agent  in  producing  sliding  and  crump- 
ling than  that  due  to  contraction  by  cooling.  But  the  motions  of 
the  strata  are  liable  to  be  spasmodic,  and  the  earthquake  shocks 
become  earthquake  vibrations  that  run  over  large  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  the  study  of  these  vibrations  may  properly  be  ex- 
pected to  enable  us  to  trace  each  to  its  origin,  and  thus  show  us  the 
depth  to  which  the  tidal  strain  is  effective.  Below  this  depth  it 
is  evident  that  a  species  of  rock  welding  goes  on,  the  rocks  un- 
der great  pressure  and  moderate  heat  weld  into  one  continuous 
plastic  mass.  This  stratum  of  welded  rock  is  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  earth's  crust. 
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The  new  electro-welding  process  suggests  special  methods  for 
studying  the  exact  temperatures  and  pressures  (and  therefore  the 
exact  depth  in  the  earth)  at  which  rock  welding  takes  place.  The 
study  of  earthquakes  and  vibrations  is  a  fundamental  problem  for 
any  institution  devoted  to  terrestrial  physics.  I  have  for  many 
years  quietly  labored  to  stimulate  the  observation  and  active  study 
of  these  phenomena,  and  hope  that  this  American  Association, 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  will  foster  an  interest  therein. 

IV.  Axis  of  rotation. —  The  earth's  axis  of  rotation  coincides 
very  closely  with  its  axis  of  maximum  inertia,  viz.,  its  shortest 
polar  diameter  or  "  principal  axis."  So  long  as  these  exactly  co- 
incide, our  latitudes  and  longitudes  will  be  constant,  anything  that 
causes  the  axes  to  differ  will  introduce  a  slight  periodic  change 
of  latitude  and  longitude  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  about  the  principal  axis  of  inertia.  If  the  earth 
were  a  perfectly  rigid  or  perfectly  elastic  mass,  this  periodic  change 
would  continue  indefinitely  ;  but  as  the  earth  is  a  viscous  mass,  it 
will  slowly  accommodate  its  figure  to  the  new  conditions ;  it  will 
stretch  a  little  with  each  rotation  about  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation  and  will  flatten  out  a  little  more  at  the  poles  and  finally 
settle  down  to  permanently  steady  rotation  around  a  new,  per- 
manent or  sub-permanent  axis  of  maximum  inertia  situated  be- 
tween the  new  axis  of  rotation  and  the  old  axis  of  maximum  iner- 
tia, with  a  new  rate  of  rotation  a  little  slower  than  before.  Thus 
it  happens,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  principally  through  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  producing  geological  orographic  changes 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  our  latitudes  have  small  periodic  changes, 
dying  away  to  a  period  of  constancy  or  rest,  followed  by  a  new  set 
of  changes  and  again  a  period  of  rest,  while  on  the  whole  the  day 
is  slowly  lengthening,  all  of  which  would  not  occur  were  the  earth 
perfectly  elastic  or  perfectly  rigid.  This  process  will  continue  un- 
til our  equatorial  bulge  is  as  large  as  the  sun  and  moon  and  cen- 
trifugal force  combined  are  able  to  maintain  against  the  levelling 
force  of  terrestrial  gravity.  Our  globe  may  not  be  old  enough  to 
have  as  yet  attained  its  maximum  bulge. 

The  astronomers  were  the  first  to  suspect  the  existence  of  these 
movements,  and  their  reality  is  now  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  ; 
it  remains  for  the  physicist  and  the  student  of  elasticity  to  show 
the  meaning  of  the  terrestrial  movements  that  trouble  the  delicate 
measurements  of  astronomy  and  geodesy  and  to  deduce  the  gen- 
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eral  average  coefficient  of  the  viscosity  of  our  globe.  We  may  even 
be  able  to  elucidate  the  process  of  disintegration  by  which  Saturn's 
rings  were  formed. 

V.  Gravitation. — The  attraction  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  for  other 
objects  has  long  been  a  favorite  subject  of  observation  and  study. 
The  time  of  vibration  of  the  ordinary  pendulum  gives  us  the  means 
of  measuring  the  relative  force  of  gravity  at  different  points. 
Simpler  instrumental  means  are  desirable,  and  the  physicist  must 
supply  them  if  he  can.  In  the  pendulum,  gravity  is  opposed  to  the 
inertia  of  the  mass  of  the  pendulum.  In  the  spring  balance,  grav- 
ity is  opposed  to  the  elasticity  (or  more  exactly  to  the  inertia  of 
the  molecules)  of  the  metallic  spring,  whose  temperature  is  far 
above  that  absolute  zero  where  there  can  be  no  elasticity.  In  the 
horizontal  pendulum  and  the  torsion  balance  we  have  the  means  of 
measuring  attractions  by  methods  parallel  in  principle  to  the  two 
preceding  respectively.  A  fine'series  of  determinations  of  grav- 
ity, such  as  those  made  for  the  Coast  Survey  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Pres- 
ton on  the  recent  eclipse  expedition  under  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  general  question  of  the  attraction  of 
islands  and  oceans  relatively  to  that  of  the  whole  earth.  But  a 
minute  pendulum  survey  of  the  territori"^  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially of  the  mountain  chains,  is  now  very  desirable.  Every  one 
will  recognize  that  such  determinations  of  gravity  form  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  terrestrial  physics.  Will  not  some  one  devise  a 
sufficiently  delicate  form  of  spring  balance  to  replace  the  laborious 
pendulum? 

VI.  Terrestrial  magnetism. —  There  is  no  more  mysterious  yet 
practically  useful  force  than  the  so-called  terrestrial  magnetism. 
Strange  that  we  should  know  so  little  about  that  which  is  daily 
manifest  to  us  !  When  we  handle  a  bar  of  magnetic  iron,  we  know 
that  although  we  do  not  understand  what  magnetism  is,  yet  at 
least  we  can  say  that  it  exists  within  this  bar.  Now  tlie  earth  acts 
like  a  great  magnet,  but  yet  we  dare  not  say  it  is  a  magnet ;  we  even 
hesitate  to  reason  upon  the  general  hypothesis  that  Gauss  assumed 
in  his  Theoria,  i.  e.,  that  it  has  magnetic  matter  distributed  irregu- 
larly throughout  it.  The  fact  is,  the  recent  work  on  recalces- 
cence  shows  that  at  a  temperature  of  690°  Centigrade,  iron  and 
steel  cease  to  be  magnetic.  Now  that  temperature  must  be  at- 
tained at  a  depth  of  27,500  metres,  if  the  earth's  temperature  goes 
on  increasing  downward  at  the  rate  of  25°  Centigrade  per  thousand 
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metres  as  found  by  Diinker  in  the  bore  at  Sperenberg ;  or  at  the 
depth  of  25,500  metres  if  the  rate  of  increase  is  27°  Centigrade 
as  found  by  him  at  Sehladebach.  Therefore,  all  magnetized  iron 
must  be  within  a  thin  outer  crust  that  is  scarcely  twelve  miles  deep. 
But  Gauss  showed  that  the  average  magnetism  at  the  surface  of 
the  globe  corresponds  to  the  distribution  throughout  its  whole  in- 
terior of  seven  one-pound  steel  magnets  per  cubic  metre.  If  this 
magnetic  force  is  to  be  all  confined  to  the  outer  thin  crust,  then  the 
average  magnetic  charge  must  be  one  hundred  times  greater  per 
cubic  metre  ;  but  this  is  preposterous,  and  we  must  conclude  that 
either  the  interior  of  the  earth  has  not  this  high  temperature,  or 
else  the  material  of  the  earth  is  not  truly  magnetic,  viz.,  no  more 
so  than  is  the  copper  wire  that  conducts  a  current  around  an  elec- 
tro-magnet and  which  coil  in  fact  has  all  the  properties  of  a  mag- 
net without  being  one.  The  latter  alternative  we  can  easily  adopt, 
but  we  have  still  to  demonstrate  the  origin  of  the  electric  current 
that  circulates  around  the  globe  and  makes  it  an  electro-magnet. 

The  observers  and  the  students  of  terrestrial  magnetism  are  num- 
erous, but  Nature  still  holds  fast  her  secret  and  in  this  field  of  in- 
vestigation we  especially  need  the  best  talent  in  mathematical  and 
experimental  physics.  I  may,  however,  indicate  the  fact,  that  ap- 
parently one  feature  of  the  subject  has  been  unriddled,  viz.,  the 
systematic,  diurnal,  annual  and  twenty-six-day  perturbations  and 
also  the  irregular  storms.  This  is  the  work  of  our  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Bigelow  of  Washington,  who  has  published  a  synopsis  of  his 
recent  studies  in  a  bulletin  of  the  eclipse  expedition  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  .  He  finds  these  perturbations  fully  explained 
qualitatively  and  we  hope  quantitatively  also  by  considering  the  ac- 
tion of  a  conducting  globe  within  a  non-conducting  atmospheric 
envelope,  or  dielectric,  the  whole  rotating  diurnally  and  revolving 
annually  in  a  field  of  electric  force  such  as  must  proceed  from  the 
sun  concurrently  with  that  other  influence  that  gives  us  light  and 
heat  as  its  effects  on  our  senses. 

Thus  much  for  the  perturbations,  but  the  main  phenomenon,  the 
subpermanent  magnetism,  is  still  unsolved,  though  I  think  the  most 
plausible  view  is  that  the  tidal  strains  that  we  have  already  had 
to  consider  produce  a  steady  supply  of  piezo-electricity  that  man- 
ifests itself  in  ground  currents  and  terrestrial  electricity,  the  flow 
of  which  is  mainly  from  east  to  west  and  converts  our  earth  into 
an  electro- magnet.     This  conclusion  forced  itself  upon  me  in  1888 
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or  early  in  1889,  but  now  seems  to  have  been  long  since  arrived 
at  by  no  less  an  authority  tlian  Clerk  Maxwell,  whom  I  most  unex- 
pectedly find  to  have  suggested  it  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
"Treatise  on  Electricity." 

VI.  Oceanology. — The  relations  between  the  ocean  and  the  land 
as  well  as  the  special  phenomena  of  the  ocean  itself,  offer  a  new  se- 
ries of  problems  to  be  studied,  of  which  we  would  especially  men- 
tion those  relating  to  tides  and  currents  and  deep  sea  tempera- 
tures. The  researches  of  the  Challenger  expedition  and  those  of 
our  own  Coast  Survey  and  Navy  have  opened  to  wondering  eyes 
an  unknown  world  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Now  the  average  temperature  of  the  ocean  bottom  is  but  a  little 
more  constant  than  the  average  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  conduction  of  heat  is  concerned,  the 
interior  of  the  earth  gives  up  no  more  annually  to  the  sea  than  it 
does  to  the  atmosphere,  i.  e.,  sufficient  to  melt  one-fourth  inch  of 
ice  per  annum  ;  therefore  the  ocean  beds  have  not  been  formed  by 
special  cooling  processes  ;  in  fact  the  theory  of  contraction  by  cool- 
ing entirely  fails  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  great  watery 
hemisphere  of  our  globe  with  its  centre  at  the  antipodes  of  London. 
This  great  deformation  of  what  was  once  a  more  perfect  spheroid 
is  undoubtedl}'  the  work  of  those  insiduous  lunar  and  solar  tidal 
strains  above  alluded  to  and  the  same  mathematical  analysis  that 
in  the  hands  of  Darwin  deals  with  these  strains  has  at  the  hands  of 
Rayleigh  dealt  with  the  tides  of  the  great  watery  oceans.  The 
ocean  and  the  earth  beneath  it  differ  only  in  quality,  not  in  kind ; 
the}'  are  both  viscous,  yielding  masses. 

From  the  great  tidal  waves  we  pass  to  the  long  earthquake 
waves  that  cross  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  through  the  great 
storms  waves  come  still  further  down  to  the  ordinary  short  swell 
of  the  ocean  ;  each  of  these  classes  of  waves  offers  an  important 
field  of  study.  Probably  no  more  magnificent  illustration  of  the 
interference  of  waves  can  be  found  than  is  shown  in  the  phenomenon 
of  "  The  Rollers"  and  "  Double  Rollers"  of  the  Islands  of  Ascen- 
sion and  Saint  Helena.  The  recent  "Eclipse  Expedition"  afforded 
an  admirable,  almost  unique  opportunity  to  perceive  the  nature  of 
this  dreaded  phenomenon  in  that  from  a  high  hill  I  found  myself 
looking  down  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  covered  with  inter- 
secting systems  of  swell  deflected  around  both  sides  of  the  island 
and  intersecting  on  the  leeward  shore.     Such  problems  as  these  on 
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ocean  waves  can  not  easily  be  studied  in  a  permanent  laboratory, 
but  the  experimental  results  obtained  there  should  be  verified  by 
sending  the  experimenters  to  the  localities  where  they  are  best  de- 
veloped. 

VII.  Meteorology.  Our  atmosphere  is  a  part  of  our  earth. 
It  is  included  in  its  mass  when  the  astronomer  speaks  of  the  mu- 
tual attractions  of  the  earth,  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  it  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  our  geological  history  ;  it  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  existence  of  man.  He  may  live  forty  days 
without  food,  but  not  forty  minutes  without  fresh  air.  The  phenom- 
ena of  the  atmosphere  generally  take  place  on  too  large  a  scale 
to  be  called  local.  A  large  region  of  the  atmosphere  is  affected  by 
every  storm.  The  winds  carry  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the  germs 
of  disease  from  one  continent  to  another.  The  droughts  and  floods, 
the  heat  and  cold  of  America  depend  on  what  is  doing  in  Asia  and 
the  tropics.  There  can  be  no  proper  study  of  meteorology  except 
as  one  includes  the  whole  globe  in  his  thoughts. 

The  past  thirty  years  has  seen  the  establishment,  in  every  civi- 
lized country,  of  Weather  Bureaus  and  Storm  Warnings,  but  each 
has  only  a  local  jurisdiction  ,  and  even  our  national  Signal  Office, 
covering  as  it  does  the  largest  region  of  any,  has  recognized  that 
our  storms  and  weather  are  affected  by  atmospheric  conditions  far 
beyond  our  borders.  In  1871,  it  began  to  collect  ocean  data,  and 
since  1875,  has  compiled  a  daily  weather  map  of  the  whole  north- 
ern hemisphere.  There  has  just  come  to  hand  a  most  extensive 
work  by  Buchan,  published  as  one  of  the  scientific  results  of  the 
voyage  of  the  "Challenger"^  which  shows  month  by  month  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere. 

But  statistical  and  climatic  averages  are  not  d^mamic  meteorol- 
ogy and  it  is  this  latter  field  that  the  general  problems  of  pressure 
and  motion  of  the  atmosphere  press  hard  for  solution.  The  past 
decade  has  seen  important  memoirs  on  fundamental  questions  from 
the  hands  of  our  ablest  mathematical  physicists  ;  those  of  Helmholtz 
and  William  Thomson  on  vortex  motions  and  stationary  waves  ; 
of  Oberbeck  on  the  general  circulation  of  the  air  and  on  cyclonic 
motions ;  of  Hertz,  on  adiabatic  motions  and  of  Bezold  on  non- 
adiabatic  motions  ;  of  Buchan,  Hann  and  Rayleigh  on  diurnal  bar- 

>  "Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger  during  tlie 
years  1873-76,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Vol.  II,  part  5;  Report  on  Atmospheric  Circula- 
tion, by  Alexander  Bucltaa.    London,  1889,  347  pages,  3  plates,  62  maps." 
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ometric  fluctuations ;  of  E.  Poincare  on  lunar  tides  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Hitherto,  the  professional  meteorologist  has  too  frequently  been 
only  an  observer,  a  statistician,  an  empiricist — rather  than  a  me- 
chanician, mathematician  and  physicist.  He  has  studied  the  atmos- 
pliere  out  of  doors,  without  having  had  a  preliminary  training  in 
the  laws  of  fluid  motion,  so  that  much  that  has  been  written  on 
dynamic  meteorology  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  fact  there  are 
now  but  very  few  laboratories  in  the  world  where  the  instruction 
can  be  given,  and  thirty  years  ago, there  were  none ;  but  the  recent 
advent  of  our  foremost  physicists  into  the  field  of  investigation  and 
the  erection  of  laboratories  for  all  manner  of  mechanical  work, 
raise  our  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  problems  of  meteorology  are  important  enough  and  difficult 
enough  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  ablest  of  men  ;  by  their  lielp, 
we  shall  yet  make  great  progress  in  the  prediction,  not  only  of 
daily  weather,  but  of  extensive  climatic  changes,  droughts  and  floods, 
montiis  in  advance  ;  eventually  we  shall  be  able  to  state  what  cli- 
mates must  have  obtained  in  past  geological  ages. 

IX.  Instruction. —  Here  I  close  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  various 
divisions  of  terrestrial  physics.  Our  German  .bi'ethren  have  coined 
for  it,  the  more  proper  title  ^'geo-physik"  and  have  already  given  us 
some  extensive  treatises  covering  the  ground  thatl  have  indicated. 
We  have  thus  a  distinct  branch  of  geo-physical  study  that  has  too 
rarely  been  recognized  as  yet  either  in  our  universities  or  our  ob- 
servatories. A  few  general  remarks,  or  a  chapter  in  some  treatise 
on  geology  or  physical  geography  or  meteorology,  and  thus  the 
subject  is  dismissed  and  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
otiier  studies.  Why  is  this  so?  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  instruction  in  these  matters  and  no  demand  for  such  experts 
either  in  the  business  world  or  the  scientific  world  ;  but  surely, 
there  is  here  some  mistake.  Our  great  national  Bureaus,  the  Coast 
Survey,  the  Hydrographic  Office,  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Signal  Office  need  the  best  of  talent  in  these  very  branches  of  study. 
Most  of  our  universities  offer  instruction  in  correlated  matters  ;  will 
they  remain  content  to  supply  the  demand  for  geometers,  geolo- 
gists, geodesists  and  geographers,  and  not  supply  geophysicists? 
Will  the  world's  patrons  of  science  maintain  seventy-five  Ameri- 
can and  two  hundred  and  fifty  foreign  astronomical  observatories, 
two  hundred  chemical  laboratories  and  one  hundred  laboratories 
for  molecular  physics  and  omit  to  found  one  single  one  expressly  for 
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terrestrial  physics?  Must  our  graduates  of  colleges  be  obliged  to 
restrict  their  choice  of  professional  studies  to  law,  medicine,  mining, 
navigation,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  agriculture,  .elec- 
tricity and  chemistry,  and  not  be  invited  to  take  up  such  studies  as 
will  fit  them  for  the  highest  usefulness  in  geodesy,  meteorolog}', 
oceanology  and  other  practical  studies? 

You  whose  needs  are  already  provided  for,  as  to  your  special 
professions,  let  me  begof  3'ou  to  lend  a  helpinghand  to  the  broader 
physical  science  that  stands  awaiting  recognition,  and  do  what  you 
can  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  physics  of  the  globe,  a  study 
which  is  now  as  a  young  plant  whose  strong  healthy  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  soil  and  even  penetrate  to  the  geological  rocks 
below  ;  its  growth  is  favored  by  the  sunshine  and  the  rains  of  heaven, 
the  winds  rustle  its  leaves  ;  it  is  struggling  for  life  and  existence  ; 
give  it  shelter  and  nourishment  that  it  may  grow  and  drop  its 
flowers  and  fruit  into  the  laps  of  its  benefactors.  Don't  poke  it 
away  in  the  corner  of  a  building  devoted  to  other  objects,  where  it 
will  die  of  thirst  and  starvation,  but  give  it  the  free  air  and  its  own 
homestead  lot  and  it  will  become  as  beautiful  as  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon. 

X.  To  our  patrons. —  In  the  preceding,  I  have  sketched  some 
hypotheses  that  seem  to  me  most  plausible  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  thus  indicating  the  lines  of  work  for  students  in 
the  immediate  future ;  these  hypotheses  may  be  bold  and  hazard- 
ous ;  they  may  fail  and  fall :  then  let  better  ones  rise  and  bring 
us  nearer  the  truth.  But  who  will  devote  himself  to  these  prob- 
lems? Who  will  sacrifice  a  life  time  to  tasks  that  only  succeeding 
generations  can  fully  profit  by?  Sometimes  a  man  will  single- 
handed  take  up  some  isolated  question,  or  a  government  bureau 
may  spasmodically  devote  a  fraction  of  its  energies  to  some  one  of 
these  questions ;  our  Coast  Survey  ma}'  do  something  in  regard  to 
the  figure,  the  size  and  the  attraction  of  the  earth  ;  it  may  even  con- 
tribute to  the  elucidation  of  tides,  of  currents  and  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  ;  the  Geological  Survey  may  find  it  within  its  powers 
to  lightly  touch  upon  the  questions  of  internal  heat,  plasticity, 
earthquakes,  mountain  building  and  the  evolution  of  continents 
and  oceans ;  the  Astronomical  or  Naval  Observatory  may  study 
changes  of  latitude  ;  the  Signal  Office  may  see  its  way  clear  to  study 
the  atmospheric  problems  larger  than  American  weather.  Indeed 
a  proper  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  law  warrants  any  Bu- 
reau Ofllcer  at  Washington  in  spending  time  and  money  on  inves- 
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ligations  that  are  prospective!}'  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
the  business  of  his  oflSce  ;  or  if  he  doubts  this,  he  has  only  to  prop- 
erly present  his  needs,  and  the  appropriation  is  usually  made  ;  for 
the  advancement  of  science  is  generally  highly  appreciated  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  whenever  it  promises  a  harvest  of  practical  results 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

In  a  republican,  democratic  government  "of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people,"  the  official  stud}'  of  scientific  problems 
that  are  evidently  of  public  importance  can  never  be  a  matter  of 
doubtful  propriety ;  the  nation  and  the  individual  alike  vie  in  la- 
bors for  the  public  good  ;  the  cosmic  problems  that  I  have  enum- 
erated need  the  cooperation  of  government  officials  and  university 
educators  and  I  hopefully  look  for  some  patron  of  science  who 
shall  set  able  men  to  work  in  an  institution  devoted  to  geophysics. 

Who  will  domicile  this  important  study  among  us?  Who  will 
repay  to  the  earth  what  he  owes  to  her  by  encouraging  the  scientific 
exploration  of  the  origin  of  the  gas  and  oil,  the  coal  and  iron,  the 
silver  and  copper,  the  gold  and  diamonds  that  are  so  lavishly  given 
forth  by  her  whenever  man  seeks  for  them  in  the  right  spot. 

Does  it  never  occur  to  any  one  that  the  foundation  of  a  special 
school  for  the  thorough  study  of  meteorology  and  methods  of 
weather  prediction  would  undoubtedly  contribute  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  local  weather  predictions? 

Does  not  the  aurora  by  night  and  the  needle  by  day  perpetually 
tempt  some  one  to  contribute  his  all  to  the  solution  of  these  mys- 
terious magnetic  influences?  At  sea  on  cloudy  nights  and  foggy 
days  this  little  needle  alone  has  stood  between  him  and  shipwreck. 

Why  found  new  colleges  and  universities  to  teach  what  is  already 
taught  elsewhere?  Exploration  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Give  us 
first  the  means  to  increase  knowledge,  to  explore  nature  and  to 
bring  out  new  truths.  Let  us  perfect  knowledge  before  we  diffuse 
it  among  mankind,  so  that  what  we  teach  may  with  every  coming 
year  be  nearer  and  nearer  the  eternal  truth  of  God's  creation. 

Finally,  and  again,  I  present  to  you,  Our  Globe, — The  Home  of 
•  Man.  Love  it  as  you  would  your  own  personal  home.  Search  for 
its  beauties  as  you  would  search  for  the  sweet  nooks  in  your  own 
garden.  God  made  it  and  gave  it  to  us  ;  yea.  He  gave  us  to  it ; 
and  if  He  has  given  us  the  promise  of  a  better  land,  yet  He  would 
not  have  us  despise  this.  He  has  beautified  it.  He  saw  that  it  was 
good.  Let  us  by  our  appreciation  of  His  work  show  that  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  Him. 
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On  the  velocity  of  light  ln.  a  magnetic  field:  a  report  of  experi- 
ments MADE  with  the  AID  OF    A  GRANT  FROM  THE  RESEARCH  FUND 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION.    By  Prof .  EDWARD  W.  MoRLEY,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
AND  Prof.  Henry  T.  Eddy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PART  I.      DESCRIPTION  OF   APPARATUS.      BY  EDWARD  W.   MORLEY. 

1.    The  optical  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  the  interferential  re- 
fractometer  used  by  Michelson  in  his  experiments  to  determine  whether 
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light  moves  with  the  same  velocity  in  different  directions  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem.   A  train  of  waves  from  a  source,  s,  is  divided  at  the  second  surface 
A.  ▲.  A.  S.     VOL.  xxxuc  6  (81) 
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of  ah,  which  is  coated  with  silver  of  such  thickness  that  the  division  is 
nearly  equal.  If  now  the  mirrors, /and  . a,  are  properly  adjusted  the  two 
parts  re-unite  at  ah,  and  interference  bands  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  e  if 
the  distances  of  /  and  g  from  ah  are  properly  related.  If  now,  any  force 
acts  intermittently  to  change  the  velocity  of  one  part  of  the  ray  while 
their  paths  are  separated,  it  may  be  detected  by  a  motion  of  the  interfer- 
ence bands  if  not  too  small. 

2.  If  now  we  put  two  tubes,  h  and  i,  in  the  paths  of  the  divided  ray, 
making  these  of  nearly  the  same  length  and  closing  them  with  plane  par- 
allel glasses  of  equal  thickness,  and  fill  the  tubes  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
we  shall  still  obtain  interference  fringes.  If  we  surround  each  with  a 
coil,  use  polarized  light,  and  close  the  circuit  through  one  coil,  there  will 
be  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  magnetic  field.  Now,  if 
the  rotation  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent,  or  too  much  aflect,  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  parts  of  the  divided  train  of  waves,  a  change  of  the  velocity 
of  light  in  the  magnetic  field  will  produce  a  displacement  of  the  interfer- 
ence bands.  If  we  complete  the  circuit  in  the  two  coils  alternately,  we 
double  the  displacement  which  it  is  sought  to  detect. 

3.  If  any  displacement  be  observed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  it  be  due  to  strain  or  displacement  of  parts  of  the  apparatus. 
In  the  case  of  the  plates  ah,  cd,  f  and  g,  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
watching  the  effect  of  closing  alternately  the  circuits  through  the  two 
coils  while  the  tubes  contain  only  air.  But  a  disturbance  which  should 
affect  the  position  or  length  of  one  of  the  tubes,  h  and  i,  needs  special 
means  for  detecting  it.  The  plates,  therefore,  which  close  the  ends  of 
these  tubes  are  placed  as  shown  at  k,  I,  m  and  n,  and  are  silvered  except 
where  they  cover  the  tube.  When  proper  adjustments  are  made,  the  ob- 
server can  see  interferences  through  the  tube  by  placing  the  eye  at  e,  in- 
terferences at  the  covers  of  the  nearer  end  of  the  tube  by  placing  the  eye 
at  e',  and  interferences  at  the  covers  of  the  farther  ends  of  the  tubes  by 
placing  the  eye  at  e".  Since  the  interferences  in  the  second  and  third 
cases  are  produced  by  rays  which  pass  only  through  air  and  glass,  the  inter- 
ference bands  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  detect  with  ease  a  displacement 
which  would  be  entirely  insensible  in  the  irregular  and  unstable  interference 
bands  produced  after  light  has  passed  through  a  liquid  so  optically  unstable 
as  carbon  bisulphide.  Our  means  of  detecting  the  effect  of  mechanical 
disturbance  were  therefore  greatly  superior  to  those  of  detecting  the 
changfe  of  velocity  in  question,  and  the  statement  that  no  disturbance  of 
interference  bands  was  caused  by  mechanical  disturbance  is  open  to  no 
doubt. 

4.  The  plates  ah  and  cd  were  9.3  cm.  by  2.0  cm. :  g  and  /  were  2.0  cm. 
by  2.0  cm.  k,  I,  m  and  n  were  4.3  cm.  by  2.0  cm.  The  tubes,  h  and  i.  were 
1.7  cm.  in  inside  diameter,  and  were  38.1  cm.  long.  They  lay  in  adjusta- 
ble supports,  and  were  not  in  contact  with  the  coils  which  surrounded 
them.  A  round  a  rectangular  space  4.2  cm.  by  2.2  cm.  was  first  a  non-con- 
ducting layer  .6  cm.  thick,  then  a  space  .6  cm.  thick  for  the  circulation 
of  water;  and  lastly,  a  coil  made  of  wire  .33cm.  thick.     Each  coil  was 
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made  of  two  -wires  laid  side  by  side,  so  that  when  a.  current  was  passed 
through  botli  wires  in  opposite  directions,  its  eftect  was  null.  A  commu- 
tator was  arranged  so  that  a  constant  current  was  passed  through  one  wire 
of  each  coil,  while  the  current  through  the  second  wii'e  was  made  to  neu- 
tralize or  double  the  effect  of  that  in  the  first.  The  heating  by  the  current 
was  therefore  identical  in  both  coils.  The  wire  of  each  coil  weighed 
about  82  kilogrammes,  and  the  length  covered  by  the  wire  Avas  30  cm.  in 
each  coil. 

6.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  colored  by  sodium  was  commonlj'  used, 
because  the  interference  bands  can  then  more  easily  be  given  forms  which 
permit  delicate  discrimination ;  a  luminous  gas  flame  and  the  electric  arc 
were  also  employed.  A  Nicol  prism  was  sometimes  interposed,  and  the 
plane  of  polarization  was  put  in  various  positions.  The  optical  parts  of 
the  apparatus  were  so  adjusted  that  the  interference  bands  apparently  co- 
inciile  with  the  more  distant  mirror:  their  displacement  can  then  be  de- 
tected by  reference  to  lines  ruled  on  one  of  these  mirrors. 


PART  n.      CHANGE  OF  DENSITY  OF  CARBON  BISULPHIDE  IX  A  MAGNKTIC 
FIKLD.      BY   EDWARD    W.   MORLEY. 

In  the  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  on  a  ray  passing 
through  it,  the  appearance  on  making  and  breaking  the  circuit  suggested 
the  probability  of  a  change  in  the  density  of  carbon  bisulphide  while  in 
the  magnetic  field.  There  was  produced  an  instantaneous  displacement 
of  the  interference  of  bands  which  was  several  times  as  large  as  the  perma- 
nent efl'ect.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that  the  force  bringing  the  molecules 
into  the  new  positions  in  which  they  produce  rotation  in  a  ray  of  light 
might  carry  them  beyond  the  position  of  equilibrium,  to  which  they  quickly 
returned.  To  examine  this  phenomenon,  a  thick  brass  box  filled  with  car- 
bon bisulphide  was  placed  in  each  coil,  the  two  boxes  were  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  a  glass  tube  of  small  diameter.  After  all  parts 
of  the  apparatus  had  come  to  a  uniform  temperature,  the  level  of  the  car- 
bon bisulphide  was  brought  to  a  convenient  point  in  the  glass  tube,  a'nd  a 
current  of  27  amperes  was  sent  through  the  coils  for  two  seconds,  four 
times  at  short  intervals.  'I  here  was  a  measurable  rise  of  the  liquid  at 
each,  making  circuit  of  about  .06  mm.,  instantly  falling  to  .03  mm.  On 
breaking  circuit,  there  was  an  instantaneous  fall  to  — .03  mm.  and  instantly 
a  rise  to  .00  mm.  This  could  be  well  measured  three  or  four  times  by 
means  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  of  a  cathetometer  having  an  amplifi- 
cation of  about  60  diameters,  the  probable  error  of  a  reading  being  less 
than  .006  mm.  But  after  three  or  four  measurements,  the  heat  developed 
in  the  coils  made  it  necessary  to  wait  many  hours  for  a  constant  temper- 
ature. There  were  880  cc.  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  magnetic  field ;  the 
area  of  the  capillary  tube  was  .55  square  millimetre;  the  permanent  de- 
crease of  density,  therefore,  was  one  part  In  23,000,000.  The  intensity 
of  the  field  was  1650  centlmctre-gramme-second  units. 
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Magnetic  and  gravity  observations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 

AND  at   some  islands  IN  THE   NOKTH   AND    SOUTH  ATLANTIC.      By  E. 

D.  Preston,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Published  by  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

,  [ABSTRACT.] 

The  value  of  certain  magnetic  observations  depends  on  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  determinations :  gravity  observations,  when  their  object 
is  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  earth,  depend  for  their 
value  on  the  area  over  which  the  stations  are  scattered.  Coast,  conti- 
nental and  island  stations,  as  well  as  those  on  mountains  and  plains,  each 
hiive  their  own  particular  evidence  to  furnish.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  evidence  is  not  always  unanimous,  but  the  lack  of  unanimity  may  re- 
sult from  a  real  cause  inherent  in  the  nature  of  matter,  or  it  may  be 
only  apparent  and  come  from  the  difference  in  instruments  and  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  results.  Then  again  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  mean 
figure  of  the  earth  is  already  known  as  closely  as  the  pendulum  will  give 
it  research  should  be  carried  on  by  determining  local  variations  of  the 
force  of  gravity. 

It  is  evident  that  extended  voyages  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  in  magnetism  and  gravitation,  and  should  be  util- 
ized when  possible.  Such  an  occasion  presented  itself  in  the  fall  of  1889, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  send  an  expedition  to  Africa  to  observe  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  December  22.  The  eclipse  party  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  I).  P.  Todd  of  Amherst  College.  Through  his  courtesy, 
and  by  authority  of  Commodore  Dewey,  Chief  of  Equipment  and  Re- 
cruiting U.  S.  N..  the  superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
sent  one  of  the  assistants  to  make  magnetic  and  gravity  observations. 
Originally,  work  of  this  nature  was  only  proposed  for  the  Eclipse  station 
in.  Angola.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  on  the  return  trip  several  im- 
portant stations  might  be  visited  without  much  loss  of  time,  and  that  these 
stations  had  already  been  occupied  by  earlier  pendulum  observers.  Per- 
mission was  therefore  granted  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  the  vessel  to  stop  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  Helena  and  Ascen- 
sion long  enough  to  enable  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  representative 
to  make  his  determinations.  In  addition  to  this,  stops  were  made  at  Bar- 
badoes  and  Bermuda,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Yates,  command- 
ing the  Pensacola,  full  series  of  observations  were  obtained.  On  the  out- 
ward trip  time  was  more  valuable  since  it  was  desirable  to  reach  Angola 
as  soon  as  possible.  Por  this  reason  only  magnetic  work  was  attempted 
at  the  coaling  places.  There  appear  then  as  the  result  of  the  trip  four- 
teen magnetic  and  eight  gravity  stations,  distributed  as  follows : — Azores, 
Cape  Verde  I;«lands,  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone,  Elmina  on  the  Gold  coast, 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  and  Cabiri  in  Angola,  Capetown,  St.  Helena,  Ascen- 
sion, Barbadoes  and  Bermuda.    On  both  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  the  force 
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of  gravity  was  measured  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  at  the  highest  eleva- 
tion practicable.  On  the  former  island,  Jamestown  w^as  selected  for  the 
lower  point  and  Napoleon's  residence  at  Longwood  for  the  upper.  The 
pendulum  apparatus  was  set  up  in  the  kitchen  of  what  is  known  as  Napo- 
leon's new  house,  now  leased  by  Mr.  Deason.  At  Ascension  the  sea  sta- 
tion was  at  Georgetown,  the  other  was  on  Green  Mountain.  Foster's  ob- 
servations at  the  latter  place  show  a  defect  of  gravity  of  two  oscillations 
per  day  as  compared  with  the  sea-level.  That  is  to  say,  that  having  cor- 
rected his  oscillations  on  the  summit,  for  elevation,  and  for  the  effect  of 
the  mountain,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  solid,  he  found  the  result  to 
be  less  than  the  number  of  oscillations  actually  counted  at  the  sea  level. 
As  some  recent  observations  on  island  mountains  give  results  at  variance 
with  this,  it  was  desirable  to  repeat  the  Ascension  work  with  modern  in- 
struments. Indeed  it  was  to  connect  with  Foster  and  to  verify  his  result 
for  Ascension,  that  an  exten^sion  of  our  gravity  work  was  proposed.  The 
entire  voyage  lasted  eight  months,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days  were  spent  on  ship  board.  The  area  covered  by  the  stations  extends 
from  Washington,  on  the  north  and  west,  to  Cape  Town  on  the  south  and 
east,  making  a  range  of  73°  in  latitude  and  96°  in  longitude.  It  so  liap- 
pens  that  the  most  northern  station  is  also  the  most  western  and  the  most 
southern  station  the  most  eastern.  The  elevations  range  from  seven  feet 
at  Bermuda  to  2250  at  Ascension.  The  magnetic  observations  at  the 
Azores,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Freetown  and  Elminawer^  shortened  by  lack 
of  time,  one  or  at  most  two  days  being  devoted  to  each  place ;  but  at  all 
other  stations  the  declination,  dip  and  horizontal  force  were  determined 
on  each  of  three  consecutive  days,  besides,  at  a  few  stations,  making 
hourly  observations  on  several  other  days.  At  Cabiri,  the  needle  remained 
suspended  during  the  total  eclipse  but  no  abnormal  change  was  noticed. 
For  the  gravity  M'ork  at  every  station  about  thirty  swings  were  made  with 
each  pendulum,  using  them  in  both  positions  and  continuing  the  observa- 
tions through  the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  The  pendulums  used  were 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  Peirce  pattern,  being  of  the  invariable  reversible  type. 
The  length  of  the  former  between  the  knives  is  one  metre ;  that  of  the 
latter  a  yard.  No.  3,  besides  having  been  employed  at  numerous  home 
stations,  has  now  been  swung  at  thirteen  foreign  ones  including  several 
in  the  Pacific.     > 

Of  the  fourteen  magnetic  stations  all  but  one  have  been  occupied  by  ear- 
lier observers.  Determinations  were  made  in  the  Azores  between  1497 
and  1829.  In  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  between  1841  and  1853.  In  Sierra 
Leone  between  1826  and  1842.  At  Freetown  by  Sabine  in  1822.  At  Cape 
Coast  Castle  seven  miles  from  Elmina  in  1838  and  1841.  St.  Paul  de  Lo- 
anda  has  a  magnetic  observatory  and  issues  published  reports  containing 
results  for  declination,  dip  and  intensity.  The  work  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  between  1840  and  1850  is  well  known,  and  Sabine's  account  of  five 
years'  observations  at  St.  Helena  from  1841  to  1845  is  one  of  our  classic 
magnetic  volumes.     The  station  at   Sisters'  Walk  in  Jamestown  was 
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selected  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1840,  but  as  the  values  at  this  point  are  not 
normal,  the  Coast  Survey  station  was  chosen  some  distance  back  from  the 
mountain  and  midway  between  it  and  Ladder  hill.  Sisters'  Walk  is  close 
against  the  foot  cliffs  of  Rupert's  hill. 

The  dip  was  measured  at  Ascension  in  1822  and  all  three  elements  were 
determined  by. the  Challenger  Expedition,  in  1876.  Observations  have  been 
made  eight  times  at  the  Barbadoes  between  1726  and  1844,  and  six  times  at 
Bermuda  between  1831  and  1876.  The  Coast  Survey  determinations  at  the 
latter  place  were  made  on  Nonsuch  Island  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  group.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  the  only  magnetic  observations  ever 
made  at  this  place  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  station  will  never 
be  occupied  again.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  was  necessary  to  utilize 
the  ten  days  spent  in  quarantine  in  order  to  make  steamer  connection. 
The  work  had  to  be  done  here  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all  in  Bermuda. 

The  gravity  stations  in  common  with  other  pbservers  were  Cape  Town, 
St.  Helena  and  A  scension.  Foster's  celebrated  series  includes  all  of  these. 
Sabine  determined  gravity  at  Ascension  in  1822  and  De  Freycinet  observed 
at  the  Cape  in  his  voyage  around  the  world  in  1819.  Besides  the  idea  of 
verifying  Foster's  result  that  Ascension  Island  is  too  light,  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  connect  his  series  with  our  own  which  now  includes  island  as 
well  as  continental  stations.  But  it  was  assumed  sufficient  to  have  the 
series  exactly  coincident  at  two  points ;  Lemon  Valley  was  therefore  not 
re-occupied  at  St.  Helena.  Moreover,  the  Ascension  stations  are  practi- 
cally identical  in  the  two  series  and  St.  Helena  was  occupied  at  the  sea  as 
well  as  at  the  summit,  which  gives  a  third  connection  with  Foster,  and 
supplies  a  check  on  his  Ascension  results.  In  order  that  an  approximate 
estimate  might  be  made  for  the  matter  lying  above  the  sea-level  at  St. 
Helena,  many  heights  were  determined  barometrically  by  Professor  Abbe, 
of  the  United  States  Signal  Service.  By  using  these,  some  idea  of  the 
attraction  of  the  mountain  may  be  had  and  it  will  be  then  seen  whether 
the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  differ  essentially  as  regards  inter- 
nal structure.  Rock  specimens  were  brought  from  both  St.  Helena  and 
Ascension.  Their  densities  may  give  an  indication  of  what  we  should 
look  for  in  the  gravity  results,  providing  that  both  islands  were  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  formation. 

The  Pensacola  staid  at  St.  Helena  but  sixteen  days.  During  this  time 
two  stations  were  selected,  the  pendulums  were  swung  through  six  con- 
secutive days  and  nights  at  each  place,  magnetic  observations  were  made 
on  six  different  days  and  the  instrumental  outfit  transported  to  and  from 
the  mountain  top.  Equally  rapid  progress  was  made  at  Ascension  where 
the  conditions  were  similar  in  many  respects.  This  amount  of  work 
could  not  have  been  accomplished,  however,  without  the  able  and  gener- 
ous assistance  of  the  Naval  Cadets  attached  to  the  Pensacola  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Bigelow,  of  the  eclipse  party,  to  all  of  whom  I  wish  here,  to  ex- 
press my  obligations.  I  wish  also  to  tender  thanks  to  Capt.  A.  R.  Yates, 
commanding,  and  to  Lieut.  Commander  Uanford,  executive  officer  of  the 
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Pensacola.  The  landing  and  shipping  of  the  instruments  was  always  a 
matter  requiring  care,  and  was  often  done  under  difficulty,  yet  in  the 
numerous  transfers  nothing  was  ever  broken  or  lost. 

An  account  of  the  trip  would  be  incomplete  without  a  due  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  services  rendered  by  the  government  officials  at  the  dif- 
ferent stopping  places.  At  Loanda,  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Angola  gave  us  free  passes  for  all  travel  on  the  railroad  from  the  coast  to 
Cabiri,  where  the  party  went  to  observe  the  eclipse  on  Dec.  22nd.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  every  facility  was  given.  Her  Majesty's  Astrono- 
mer, Ur.  Gill,  kindly  furnished  myself  and  aid  with  quarters  at  the  obser- 
vatory, and  made  a  special  time  determination  every  night  for  the  pendu- 
lum work.  The  railroad  authorities  offered  complimentary  tickets  for  a 
trip  to  the  Diamond  fields  at  Kimberly,  six  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
At  St.  Helena,  Gov.  Antrobus  tendered  the  use  of  the  public  park  for  mag- 
netic observations,  and  the  library  room  of  the  police  court  for  the  grav- 
ity work.  The  unique  character  of  the  island  government  at  Ascension 
placed  us  under  more  than  ordinary  obligations.  As  there  are  no  civilians 
at  this  place  Ave  were  necessarily  the  guests  of  the  Admiralty.  Captain 
R.  H.  Napier,  R.  N.,  placed  at  our  service  an  entire  building  in  Bunghole 
Square  for  the  observations  at  the  Garrison.  The  pier  was  built  for  the 
transit,  tents  were  erected  for  magnetic  and  astronomical  work,  and  guard 
duty  performed  by  the  marines.  A  ration  per  day  from  the  island  stores, 
was  served  to  each  member  of  the  party  during  the  stay,  and  all  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Green  Mountain  gratuitously  given.  At  Barbadoes 
and  Bermuda  we  were  again  on  English  soil  and  received  the  usual  gen- 
erous welcome.  At  the  former  place  Gov.  Sendall  came  to  Hastings  and 
made  a  personal  examination  of  the  Instruments  and  methods  of  observ- 
ing. At  the  latter,  General  Newdegate  kindly  gave  us  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment launch  for  transportation  besides  showing  other  attentions  of 
an  unofficial  character. 

The  definitive  results,  from  the  observations  on  this  voyage,  maybe  ex- 
pected before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  Whether  they  show 
the  Atlantic  islands  to  be  light  or  heavy,  as  compared  with  continental 
masses,  they  will  at  least  add  considerable  new  material  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  earth's  figure. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  stations  with  their  approxi- 
mate positions,  date  of  occupation,  kind  of  determipation  and  initials  of 
observers. 
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On  the  use  of  thk  magnetograph  as  a  seismoscope.  By  T.  C.  Mrn- 
DENiiAix,,  Director  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  "Wasliington, 
D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Many  instances  are  on  record  in  whicli  self -registering  magnetometers 
have  sliown  tlie  eftect  of  seismic  waves  on  tlie  phiotograpliic  trace  of  tlieir 
movements,  wlien  tlie  existence  of  sucli  waves  was  not  otherwise  noted. 
It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  disturbance  of  the  delicately  sus- 
pended magnet  was  purely  mechanical  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  in  prin- 
ciple the  same  as  that  of  any  ordinary  seismoscope.  Evidence  exists, 
however,  to  show  that  it  may  often  be  attributed  to  a  real  change  in  the 
magnetic  field  which  is  simultaneous  with  the  seismic  phenomenon.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  change  in  the  magnetic  field  is  due  to  the  sudden 
and  great  stress  to  which  the  earth  or  a  part  of  its  crust  is  subjected  on 
the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake.  The  well  established  lunar  variation  of 
the  magnetic  declination  and  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  investigations  of 
the  Los  Angeles  series  of  magnetic  observations  by  Assistant  C.  A.  Schott, 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  were  graphically  shown  and  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  disturbance  being  due  to  a  stress  wave  and  therefore  a  real 
tidal  effect,  was  considered.  If  the  theory  offered  be  sustained  by  a  more 
complete  examination  of  the  facts,  it  will  show  that  the  magnetograph  may 
be  used  as  a  seismoscope  with  the  peculiar  advantage  that  it  may  record 
earthquakes  which  occur  at  a  distant  point  and  which  cannot  be  detected 
by  ordinary  mechanical  methods. 


New  metric  standards.    By  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Director  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[austract.] 
Exhibition  of  models  with  statement  of  equations  of  the  metre  and 
kilogramme. 


Exhibiting  seismoscopes.    By  Prof.  Thomas  Gray,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

[abstract.] 
The  Gray-Milne  seismograph  here  exhibited  is  designed  to  record  the 
Intensity  of  earthquake  motion  by  automatically  drawing  a  diagram  of 
three  components  on  a  moving  band  of  paper.  Alongside  the  record  of 
motion  a  record  of  time  is  made  mechanically  by  means  of  a  clock.  In 
this  way  the  direction  of  the  motion,  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  shock 
and  the  intensity  of  the  forces  which  have  to  be  resisted  by  structures 
can  be  obtained.  Automatic  mechanism  is  provided  for  increasing  the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  paper  band  at  the  beginning  of  the  earthquake  and 
changing  it  back  to  slow  after  the  earthquake.  The  machine  is  thus  capa- 
ble of  recording  any  number  of  successive  earthquake  disturbances. 
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TllK  EFFECTS  OF   THK  ATMOSPHEEK  AND   OCEANS  ON  THK   SECULAR  COOLING 

OF    THE    EARTH.    By  R.  S.  WOODWARD,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  relatively  unimpor- 
tant part  played  by  the  atmosphere  and  oceans  in  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
earth.  It  is  shown  by  analysis  that  the  law  of  cooling  is  expressed  by  a 
principal  term  phis  terms  of  a  low  or  minute  order  dependent  on  the  at- 
mosphere and  oceans.     The  conclusions  reached  are  : — 

1.  That  secular  cooling  goes  on  substantially  as  it  would  if  the  earth 
were  devoid  of  atmosphere  and  oceans. 

2.  That  the  mere  difference  in  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  and  oceans 
to  transport  heat  can  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the 
isogeotherms. 


Dkscription  of  the  equal  temperature  room  in  the  Shannon  obser- 

VAIOHY  AND  physical  LABORATORY  OF  COLBY  UNIVERSITY.     By  Prof. 

Wm.  a.  Rogers,  Waterville,  Me. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Object  sought  in  the  construction  :  the  production  of  a  given  tempera- 
ture and  the  maintenance  of  that  particular  temperature  until  the  com- 
plete thermal  effects  of  this  condition  have  been  secured. 

It  consists  of  an  interior  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  58 
feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width  and  16  feet  in  height.  The  inner  walls  are 
of  brick  one  foot  in  thickness.  The  room  is  surrounded  on  the  four  sides 
by  an  air  space  two  feet  in  width.  Above  the  ceiling  there  is  an  air  space 
three  feet  in  height.  There  is  a  cellar  with  cement  bottom  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  main  building.  The  outside  walls  are  of  brick  and  have  a 
thickness  of  20  inches  with  an  air  space  of  two  inches.  An  elevation  of 
temperature  is  produced  primarily  by  an  overhead  system  of  steam  circu- 
lation. The  temperature  is  controlled  by  a  supply  of  either  hot  or  cold  air 
delivered  from  a  Sturtevant  blower  driven  by  a  12-horse-power  engine. 
Hot  or  cold  air  can  be  delivered  in  any  quantities  required. 

(a)     Into  the  cellar. 

(6)  Into  the  space  between  the  walls  on  either  of  the  four  sides  sepa- 
rately or  into  all  at  the  same  time. 

(c)     Into  the  space  between  the  floors. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  for  temperatures  between  45°  and 
90°,  a  constant  temperature  can  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  within  0.1°  Fahr. 
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Is   THERMOMKTRY   AN    EXACT    8CIKNCE?         By   Prof.    WlLLIAM   A.    ROGERS, 

Watcrville,  Me. 

r  ABSTRACT.] 

An  account  of  the  investigation  of  the  errors  of  a  standard  thermometer 
by  the  Therniometric  Bureau  of  tlie  Yaie  Observatory  by  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Office  and  by  tlie  Avriter.  Consideration  of  tlie  causes  of  the  variations 
in  tlie  different  results  obtained,  (a)  Tlie  true  basis  of  the  two  zero  points. 
(6)  The  determination  of  the  intervening  points,  (c)  The  deviation  of  the 
middle  point  determined  by  calibration  from  the  results  given  by  the  air 
and  the  hydrogen  thermometer  for  different  kinds  of  glass,  (d)  The  ne- 
cessity of  publishing  separately  the  calibration  and  the  corrections  as 
shoAvn  by  the  air  thermometer. 

Consideration  of  the  classes  of  errors  to  which  thermometers  are  liable 
under  the  following  conditions  :  (a)  In  the  measurement  of  air  tempera- 
tures for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  positions,  (b)  In  the  measurement 
of  the  temperatures  of  liquids,  (c)  In  the  measurement  of  the  temperature 
of  metals. 

In  comparison  of  different  thermometers  under  either  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  observations  can  be  so  arranged  that  about  equally  trustworthy 
results  will  be  obtained. 

Consideration  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  varying  relations  between 
different  thermometers  at  the  same  temperature.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

(a)     The  previous  thermal  condition  of  the  thermometers  compared. 

(h)     The  effect  of  evaporation. 

(c)  The  interradiation  of  heat  between  the  thermometers  and  the  metal 
npon  which  they  rest,  either  by  actual  contact  of  the  bulb  or  under  vary- 
ing distances  of  the  bulb  from  the  metal.  This  includes  the  investigation 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  large  mass  of  metal  controls  the  indication  given 
when  the  bulb  is  in  contact  with  the  metal,  (d)  The  effect  of  local  varia- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  surrounding  air  upon  bulbs  of  different  shape 
and  size,  (e)  The  effect  of  a  slow  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  glass 
stem  relatively  to  the  more  rapid  change  in  the  mercurial  column.  (/") 
Experimental  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  water  controls  the 
temperature  of  a  metal  under  the  following  conditions  :  (1)  With  the  bar 
submerged  deeply  in  water.  (2)  With  the  bar  having  one  surface  kept 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  (c)  With  the  bar  partially  submerged. 


DEIEKMrNATION  OF  THE  TENSION  OF  THE  VAPOK  OF  MKRCUKY  AT  ORDINARY 

TE.MPERATUHE8.     By  Edward  W.  Morley,  749  Republic  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

FiVK  years  ago  the  tension  and  weight  of  the  vapor  of  mercury  at 
ordinary  temperatures  had  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  liegnault 
assumed  the  tensions  to  be  .03  mm.  at  0°  C.     Hagen's  determination  was 
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affected  with  some  error.  Hertz  could  detect  no  tension  measurable  by 
his  process  below  60°  C.  Thorpe  determined  colorimetrically  the  mercury 
in  a  globe  in  which  a  jar  of  mercury  had  been  suspended ;  the  value  obtained 
was  much  too  large.  Carnelly's  determinations  were  all  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

I  have  now  determined  the  weight  of  the  vapor  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures directly  by  one  series  of  experiments,  and  the  tension  directly  by  a 
second  series.  In  the  first  series,  an  inert  gas  was  passed  through  a 
quantity  of  mercury  so  as  to  carry  away  a  measui^ed  volume  of  vapor  as- 
sumed to  be  saturated.  The  mean  temperature  was  known  from  a  record- 
ing thermometer,  the  volume  of  gas  was  measured  by  a  gas  meter  and  the 
weight  of  the  mercury  vapor  was  found  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
mercury.  Continuing  each  experiment  some  fifteen  days,  the  tension  of 
the  vapor  at  about  16°  C.  was  found  to  be  twelve,  thirteen,  sixteen,  and 
fourteen  ten-millionths  of  an  atmosphere. 

To  explain  the  principle  of  the  other  experiment,  imagine  a  small  re- 
ceiver containing  air  saturated  with  moisture  suddenly  put  in  communi- 
cation with  an  enormous  receiver  containing  only  the  saturated  vapor  of 
water.  The  pressure  in  the  small  receiver  would  fall  at  a  rate  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  communication  and  the  difference  of  pressure  until 
the  pressure  in  the  two  should  be  the  same ;  and,  after  this,  air  would  pass 
out  of  the  small  receiver  by  difl"usion.  If  the  small  receiver  be  a  McLeod 
gauge  using  water  instead  of  mercury,  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
tension  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  small  receiver  may  be  imagined,  which 
should  show  the  tension  of  the  air  at  the  time  when  the  law  of  decrease 
of  tension  should  change,  from  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  Avater 
could  be  inferred.  Four  experiments  were  made  with  a  McLeod  gauge 
connected  to  a  Geissler  pump  by  a  tube  two  metres  long.  The  tension  of 
the  air  remaining  when  the  law  of  decrease  of  tension  suffered  a  some- 
what sudden  change  could  be  identified  tolerably  well.  One  experiment 
made  before  I  had  any  intimation  whatever  of  the  quantity  to  be  expected 
gave  twelve  ten-millionths  of  an  atmosphere ;  three  experiments  made  after 
those  by  the  first  method  had  been  completed  gave  thirteen,  thirteen, 
thirteen  ten-millionths.  Since  this  work  was  begun.  Van  der  Plaats  has 
made  numerous  measurements  by  passing  a  measured  volume  of  air 
through  mercury,  and  determining  the  mercury  contained  in  the  air  by  the 
use  of  absorption  reagents.  His  result  is  very  different  from  mine,  so 
that  the  matter  requires  further  investigation. 


Radiation  at  the  ked  hkat  (pkeliminary  note  on  the  radiation  from 
ZINC  oxide).    By  Dr.  Edward  L.  Nichols,  and  Benjamin  W.  Snow, 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
[abstract.] 
The  term  "red  heat"  is  here  used  to  designate  those  temperatures  lying 
between  the  point  at  which  radiation  first  begins  to  make  itself  visible  to 
the  eye  and  1000<'. 
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The  object  of  the  inrestlgatlon,  of  which  this  communication  Is  merely 
a  report  of  progress,  Is  the  study  of  the  radiation  from  various  surfaces, 
especially  from  such  as  might,  from  their  nature,  be  expected  to  follow 
laws  of  change  of  radiating  power,  with  varying  temperature,  other  than 
those  which  are  followed  by  platinum  and  carbon. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  is  a  substance  which  possesses  the  peculiarity  in 
question  to  a  very  marked  degree.  The  authors  have,  accordingly,  select- 
ed it  as  a  material  upon  which  to  perform  the  preliminary  experiments  to 
be  described  in  this  note.  In  these  experiments,  the  relative  intensities  of 
radiation  in  the  visible  spectrum  of  a  strip  of  glowing  platinum  at  vari- 
ous temperatures  within  the  limits  already  indicated  were  carefully  meas- 
ured by  means  of  a  polarizing  spectro-photometer.  The  temperatures  in 
question  were  calculated  by  Matthiessen's  well-known  formula, 

Z  =  Zo  (1  +  0.00000851 1 4-  0.0000000035 1^) 
from  measurements  of  the  elongation  of  the  foil. 

The  face  of  the  foil  was  then  coated  with  a  film  of  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
by  smoking  the  platinum  in  a  flame  of  the  burning  metal.  The  platinum 
strip  with  its  coating  of  oxide  was  heated  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
until  it  emitted  light  of  sufficient  intensity  for  measurement. 

At  temperatures  below  700  degrees  centigrade,  the  spectrum  of  zinc  oxide 
was  found  to  be  everywhere  weaker  than  that  of  platinum  at  the  corre- 
sponding temperature,  the  distribution  of  intensities  being  such  as  one 
might  expect  from  KirchhoflTs  law  of  radiation  and  reflection.  At  a  tem- 
perature a  very  little  above  700  degrees,  however,  the  character  of  the  radi- 
ation from  zinc  oxide  was  found  to  undergo  certain  remarkable  changes. 
Its  spectrum  became  everywhere  brighter  than  the  corresponding  spectrum 
of  platinum,  the  ratio  rising  steadily  from  about  one  or  two  at  wave 
length  ;.  =6400  to  a  maximum  value  of  about  five  or  six  in  the  region  X  = 
4850—4500,  in  the  case  of  a  freshly  coated  film.  This  condition  was  found 
to  be  an  evanescent  one,  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  films  which  had  been 
subjected  to  these  temperatures  for  a  short  time  falling  to  about  three  in 
the  above  region,  the  general  form  of  the  curve,  however,  being  little 
changed. 

As  the  temperature  rises,  the  radiation  in  this  region  becomes  extreme- 
ly fugitive,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  quantitative  determinations 
were  very  great.  At  the  end  of  ten  seconds,  for  instance,  the  radiation  at 
X  =  4850 — 4.500  was  about  thirty  times  that  of  platinum  for  the  same  region 
and  temperature.  At  the  end  of  one  minute,  it  had. fallen  ofi*  to  fourteen 
times,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  six  times.  The  detailed  study  of  this  region 
of  the  spectrum  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  existence  of  sharply  defined 
bright  bands  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  It  is  probably  not  without 
significance,  however,  that  the  region  in  question  contains  within  its  limits 
the  three  bright  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  zinc-vapor  at  A  =  4814,  4758  and 
4714. 

The  evanescent  character  of  the  radiation  from  zinc  oxide  seems  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  phosphorescence  by  heat, 
which  occurs  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  those  which  have  already 
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been  described ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  phenomenon  comes  under  the 
broader  term  luminescence,  as  defined  by  Wiedemann.  The  authors  sus- 
pect that  the  phenomena  included  in  this  preliminary  investigation  are  not 
confined  to  zinc  oxide,  and  it  is  their  purpose  in  the  near  future  to  extend 
their  measurements  to  other  substances,  in  particular  to  the  oxides  of 
other  metals. 


Report  of  observations  made  in  four  balloon  ascents.    By  W.  H. 
Hammon,  Signal  office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

In  the  spring  of  1885  a  series  of  four  balloon  ascents  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  meteorological  observations.  They  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  Prof.  S. 
A.  King  acting  as  aeronaut  and  W.  H  Hammon  as  observer.  The  ascen- 
sions in  every  instance  took  place  from  the  grounds  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  a  balloon  called  "The  Eagle  Eyrie;"  the  capacity  of 
which  was  about  25.000  cubic  feet. 

The  observations  were,  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
variations  in  temperature  and  moisture,  with  elevation,  and  noting  the 
velocities  and  directions  of  the  higher  air  currents.  These  latter  were 
determined  by  noting  on  a  map,  at  frequent  intervals,  the  position  the 
balloon  occupied  above  the  earth.  The  thermometric  observations  con- 
sisted of  wet  and  dry-bulb  readings,  made  with  the  whirled  psychometer, 
after  the  manner  used  by  DeSasure  and  Hazen.  It  is  believed  that,  with 
the  exception  of  observations  since  made  by  Professor  Hazen, these  are  the 
only  balloon  observations  ever  made  in  this  manner.  From  careful  experi- 
ments, it  was  determined  that  the  thermometers  used  were  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  return  to  within  0°.5  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  from  a 
temperature  5°  above  or  below  that  point,  in  one  minute  and  seventeen 
seconds.  The  air  pressures  were  determined  from  readings  of  an  aneroid 
barometer,  made  by  Jas.  W.  Queen  &  Co.  Immediately  after  each  voyage, 
this  instrument  was  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  with  a  mer- 
curial barometer,  and  the  pressure  reduced  gradually  to  the  lowest  point 
observed  in  the  ascent,  and  comparisons  made  from  which  corrections 
were  determined  foi:  the  scale  readings.  The  instruments  were  read  in 
the  following  order :  time,  barometer,  psychometer,  whirled  and  read, 
barometer  again,  time  again.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  ascent,  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  minutes  were  consumed  in  the  series. 

Ascensions  were  made  on  Jan.  19,  Mar.  13,  Mar.  27  and  Apr.  16,  1885. 
During  the  first  ascent,  an  area  of  high  barometer  extended  over  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  accompanied  by  cold  weather  and  north- 
west wind.  The  northwest  current  was  but  3000  feet  in  thickness,  while 
passing  through  it,  the  temperature  fell  from  18°.6  F.  to  8°.7  F.  but  it 
rose  4°  while  rising  1,800  feet  In  the  southwest  current  above.    The  rela- 
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tive  humidity  diminished  from  37.7  per  cent  on  the  ground  at  starting  to 
13.6  per  cent  at  the  highest  altitude,  i.  e.,  4,800  feet. 

The  temperature  was  20"  lower  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  second 
ascent  than  on  the  day  preceding.  The  sky  was  covered  with  stratus 
clouds,  which  were  entered  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,600  feet.  The  wind 
below  the  clouds  at  starting  was  northeast  and  above  it  was  from  the 
southeast.  The  lowest  temperature,  15°,  was  observed  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cloud,  while  the  highest  observed  was  at  the  upper  surface  at  which 
point  it  had  risen  to  25°.  The  temperature  on  the  ground  at  starting  was 
24°.  3.  The  average  thickness  of  the  cloud  was  about  800  feet.  During 
the  1,500  feet  of  the  ascent  above  the  cloud,  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  temperature.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  both  these  ascents 
made  during  a  cold- wave,  the  current  of  cold  northwest  wind  was  only 
about  3,000  feet  in  thickness. 

The  third  ascent  was  made  on  a  day  when  the  sky  was  covered  with 
high  stratus  clouds.  During  the  entire  ascent  of  6,200  feet  there  was  quite 
a  uniform  decrease  in  temperature,  averaging  one  degree  for  every  change 
in  elevation  of  550  feet.  On  this  ascent  the  balloon  travelled  70  miles  in  an 
hour  and  fifty  minutes,  while  the  wind  on  the  ground  blew  not  mere  than 
six  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  fourth  ascent  the  wind  on  the  ground  was  from  15  to  20  miles 
an  hour,  while  at  the  highest  altitudes  there  was  but  a  very  slight  motion 
of  the  balloon.  On  this  voyage  currents  of  air  were  frequently  observed, 
apparently  moving  upward  while  the  balloon  Avas  nearly  stationary. 

The  results  of  the  observations  are  shown  in  the  following  tables  : — 
DIRECTION  AND  VELOCITY  OF  WIND  AT  DIFFERENT  ELEVATION'S. 


Date. 

Altitude. 

FROM.                   TO. 

DiRKCTION 
OF  WIND. 

Velocitv  in 
miles  pek  hour. 

Jan.  19, 18;5. 

On  ground. 

N.  W. 

15 

100                 3000 

N.  W. 

13 

3000                 4770 

S.  W. 

22 

Mar.  13,  1885. 

On  ground. 

N.  E. 

15 

100                 2000 

N.  E, 

13 

2000                  4350 

S.  E. 

16 

Mar.  27, 1885. 

On  ground. 

8.  W. 

18 

100                 3000 

8.  VV. 

28 

8000                  6200 

8.\V. 

40 

On  ground. 

S.  E. 

8 

Apr.  16,  1885. 

On  ground. 

N. 

15 

1000                 4800 

N.W. 

10 
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RATE  OF  CHANGE  IN  TEMPERATURE  FOR  EACH  INCREASE  IN  ELEVA- 
TION OF  1000  FEET. 


Date. 

Altitude. 

FROM.             TO. 

Rate  per 
1000  feet. 

Direction  of 

WIND. 

Remarks. 

Jan.  19, 1885. 

100 

3300 

4.6 

N.W. 

Light  haze. 

3300 

4600 

3.6 

s,  w. 

«            c< 

Mar.  13, 1886. 

100 

2400 

4.1 

N.E. 

Below  clouds. 

2400 

3460 

4.6 

? 

In  cloud. 

3450 

4350 

4.1 

S.E. 

Cloudless  to 
cloudy. 

Mar.  27, 1885. 

100 

650 

5.6 

s.w. 

High  clouds. 

650 

2600 

0.4 

s.  w. 

i(          « 

2600 

4700 

4.1 

s  w. 

«         ii 

4700 

6200 

3.8 

s.w. 

<(          « 

Apr.  16, 1885. 

100 

1600 

6.1 

N.W. 

Cloudless. 

1600 

3100 

5.8 

N.W. 

" 

3100 

3900 

2.8 

N.W. 

11 

3900 

4300 

1.1 

N.W. 

<t 

Surface  integrals  in  meteorology.    By  Prof.  Francis  E.  Nipher, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[abstract.] 

With  a  view  of  testing  the  value  of  monthly  and  annual  rain-charts  of 
the  United  States  published  as  Professional  Paper  No.  ix,  the  author  has 
determined  the  total  rainfall  in  cubic  miles  per  day  during  the  months  of 
the  year  and  for  the  year. 

These  results  are  obtained  by  measuring  the  areas  between  lines  of  equal 
rainfall  by  the  planimeter,  summing  the  values  by  well-known  methods. 

The  sum  of  the  rainfall  for  the  various  months  should  give  the  same 
result  as  for  the  year,  as  deduced  from  the  annual  chart. 

The  author  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  such  surface  inte- 
grals as  being  the  method  which  will  indicate  any  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture or  rainfall  of  a  continent  in  less  time  than  observations  reduced  in 
any  other  manner.  The  total  annual  rainfall  on  a  continent,  in  cubic 
miles,  is  a  quantity  which  varies  little  from  year  to  year. 
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The  specific  inductive  capacitt  of  elkctrolytes.    By  Edward  B. 
Rosa,  Baltimore,  Md. 

[abstract.] 

Electrolytes  snch  as  water,  alcohol  and  certain  alcohol  derivatives 
and  other  liquids  have  an  apparent  specific  inductive  capacity  varying 
from  5  to  30  and  in  case  of  water  amounting  to  75.  Maxwell's  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light  requires  that  K=n^,  i.  e.,  the  specific  inductive  ca- 
pacity should  equal  the  square  of  the  index  of  refraction  for  light.  The 
question  then  arises  :  Is  the  value  of  K  for  these  liquids  only  an  apparent 
specific  inductive  capacity,  or  is  it  a  real  specific  inductive  capacity  and 
their  cases  exceptions  to  the  rule?  The  force  exerted  between  two  elec- 
trodes in  an  electrolytic  cell  was  measured  under  circumstances  varied  as 
follows : 

1.  Varying  the  potentials ; 

2.  Varying  the  distance  between  the  electrodes; 

3.  Varying  the  conductivity  by  changing  degree  of  purity ; 

4.  Varying  the  temperature ; 

6.    Varying  the  speed  of  alternation  of  the  currents; 

and  the  results  seem  to  show  that  conducting  liquids  have  a  real  specific 
inductive  capacity,  just  as  non-conductors.  The  apparent  exception  to 
Maxwell's  rule  is  explained  by  the  great  difierence  in  the  periods  of  the 
forces  acting  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  light  10—'°  seconds  and  of  elec- 
trical stresses  in  the  experimental  measurements  of  K;  and  experiments 
were  cited  to  show  that  in  all  probability  if  we  could  command  electrical 
forces  alternating  10~'*  times  per  second  the  value  of  K  would  be  perhaps 
2  instead  of  76,  and  hence  equal  to  n*.  The  investigatibn  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. 


Prediction  of  cold-waves  from  signal  service  weather  maps.     By 
T.  Russell,  Signal  OflJce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

Great  areas  of  twenty-degree  temperature-fall,  sometimes  exceeding 
a  million  of  square  miles  in  extent,  follow  an  area  of  low  pressure  of  ba- 
rometer or  come  before  an  area  of  high  pressure.  The  extent  of  area 
of  fall  is  dependent  on  extent  and  depth  of  area  of  low  pressure  and  area 
of  high  pressure  and  the  density  or  sparseness  of  the  isothermal  lines  in 
the  region  of  the  high  and  low.  The  ensemble  of  a  temperature-fall  in  a 
cold-wave  has  graphically  the  semblance  of  a  cone.  The  temperature-fall 
lines  are  sections  of  the  cone  and  are  generally  elliptical  In  shape. 

Taking  the  unit  of  cold- wave  as  a  fall  of  ten-degrees  over  an  area  of 
100,000  square  miles,  the  extents  of  all  the  cold-waves  in  ten  years  have 
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been  computed.  Ou  the  weather-maps  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the 
occurrence  of  cold- waves,  the  deficiency  of  pressure  in  areas  of  low  pres- 
sure and  the  excess  in  highs  have  been  measured,  taking  the  unit  of  ex- 
tent as  one  inch  over  an  area  of|100,000  square  miles.  From  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  special  cases  the  constants  of  a  formula  have  been  de- 
rived by  the  method  of  least-squares  which  gives  the  numerical  relation 
between  the  extent  of  high  and  low  and  density  of  isotherms,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  cold- wave  following  it. 

A  method  of  finding  the  maximum  fall  of  temperature  in  a  cold-wave 
and  the  place  of  its  occurrence  has  been  devised,  based  on  the  weighted 
mean  of  the  temperatures  to  the  northwest  of  the  center  of  low  pres- 
sure. The  extent  of  a  prospective  cold-wave  and  the  maximum  fall  being 
computed,  which  is  the  altitude  of  a  cone,  the  area  of  the  twenty-degree 
fall  can  be  taken  from  a  table  suitably  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  ra- 
tios of  the  axes  of  the  twenty-degree  fall  areas  are  known  for  various 
types  of  pressure.  The  position  of  long  axis  of  fall  area  extends  in  the 
direction  of  openness  of  isobars  of  low-pressure,  or  parallel  to  the  iso- 
therms on  the  weather-map  of  preceding  day. 

Card-board  ellipses  are  prepared  withdifl'erent  ratios  of  axes,  and  of 
difl"erent  areas  from  the  smallest  to  the  la  rgest  size  of  cold- wave,  and 
adapted  to  the  scale  of  the  map  in  use.  An  ellipse  of  the  size  correspond- 
ing to  the  area  of  twenty-degree  fall  taken  from  the  table  is  placed  on  the 
map  in  proper  position  and  a  line  drawn  around  it.  The  thirty-degree, 
forty-degree,  etc.,  fall  lines  are  drawn  in  with  respect  to  this  and  the  cen- 
ter which  is  the  place  of  maximum  faU, 

Tables  and  maps  are  shown,  probable  errors  are  given,  etc.,  and  compar- 
ison of  results  made  with  those  derived  from  the  method  in  use  at  the 
present  time  in  predicting  cold-waves. 


Kinematic  methods  of  determining  _the  altitude  and  motions  of 
THE  clouds.    By  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  marine  nephoscope  is  available  not  merely  at  sea  but  equally  so  on 
any  moving  vehicle  and  aflfords  a  method  of  determining  the  motions  and  al- 
titude of  the  clouds,  that  is  often  peculiarly  ^elegant  and  convenient.  The 
formulae  given  by  Finemann  are  deduced  and  the  special  plant  for  a  per- 
manent observing  station  is  described. 


The mabine  nephoscope.    By  Prof.  Cleve-land  Abbe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Thk  author  gave  a  general  description  of  marine  neplioscopes,  followed 
by  a  special  account  of  tlie  one  now  exhibited  as  devised  by  the  author 
for  use  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Pensacola,  in  the  recent  scientific  expedition  to 
West  Africa.  The  general  importance  of  cloud  work  at  sea.  The  peculiar 
value  of  the  nephoscope  in  locating  a  distant  storm  centre. 
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Magnetic  and  klectric  phenomena  viewed  as  manifestations  op  a 

STATK  OF  STRAIN.    By  Prof.  "W.  F.  Dl'Rand,  Agricultural  College, 

Mich. 

[abstract.] 

In  this  paper  an  account  is  given  of  an  attempt  to  utilize  this  view  of 
magnetic  and  electric  phenomena  in  the  class  room  as  a  working  hypothesis 
for  the  development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  relating  to  magnetism  and 
electricity. 

For  electrical  phenomena  the  following  assumptions  are  made  : 

(1)  A  universally  distributed  medium, tthe  ether,  capable  in  general  of 
receiving  a  strain  and  thereby  developing  a  stress. 

(2)  A  modification  of  the  properties  of  the  ether  within  gross  matter> 
thereby  changing  its  properties  in  relation  to  this  strain,  the  change  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  decrease  of  elasticity. 

(3)  The  equality  of  the  strain  on  either  side  of  a  surface  of  separation 
between  two  media. 

Strain  is  a  manifestation  of  force,  and  lines  drawn  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  at  any  point  will  map  out  space  in  the  usual  way  by  lines 
of  force.  The  force  varies  continuously  unless  there  be  a  sudden  varia- 
tion in  the  elasticity.     This  in  general  occurs  at  surfaces  of  separation. 

Since  our  experiments  usually  occur  in  air,  the  apparent  difTerence  in 
the  value  of  the  force  within  and  without  a  body  is  due  to  the  diflerence 
between  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  the  air  and  in  the  given  body.  Ex- 
periment seems  to  show  that  this  elasticity  is  sensibly  the  same  for  all 
permanent  gases  and  for  the  free  ether.  The  phenomena  of  the  velocity 
of  light  bear  on  this  point.  For  conductors  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is 
0.  It  follows  that  the  surface  of  separation  is  a  surface  of  complete  dis- 
continuity. There  is  therefore  no  force  within  a  solid  or  closed  hollow 
conductor.  Its  surface  is  therefore  an  equipotential  surface  and  its  vol- 
ume an  equipotential  volume.  Wherever  there  is  a  discontinuity  of  force, 
phenomena  are  found  said  usually  to  be  due  to  a  charge.  On  this  view  a 
charge  is  simply  a  name  signifying  the  supposed  cause  of  certain  phenom- 
ena attendant  on  a  discontinuity  of  force.  Every  line  of  force  has  two 
ends,  of  different  aspects  with  relation  to  the  force,  naturally  correspond- 
ing to  +  and  —  charges. 

In  the  usual  way  it  is  shown  that  near  the  surface  of  a  charged  body, 
Fn  —  -Fn'  =  *  TTffj  and  hence 

Fn  -    Fn} 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  term  specific  inductive  capacity,  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  capacities  of  two  condensers,  is  simply  the  inverse  aspect  of 
ethereal  elasticity.  Also  the  question  of  relative  conductivity  depends  on 
the  relative  location  of  the  elastic  limit  of  the  contained  ether.  Among 
other  propositions  simply  treated  on  this  basis,  mention  is  made  of  those 
relating  to  the  screening  effects  of  a  conductor  for  the  space  on  one  side 
against  the  effect  of  electricity  on  the  other.  Also  the  fundamental  prop- 
ositions leading  up  to  electric  images. 
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For  magnetic  phenomena  the  assumption  is  made  of  a  state  of  strain  in 
some  way  connected  with  rotational  motion  about  the  direction  of  tlie  de- 
veloped force  as  an  axis.  Thence  follows  the  existence  of  afield  of  force 
mapped  by  lines  of  force  in  the  usual  way.  The  force  undergoes  varia- 
tion, continuous  or  sudden,  according  to  corresponding  variation  of  the 
media,  but  there  are  in  general  no  complete  discontinuities.  The  lines  of 
force  are  all  closed  curves,  the  magnetic  bodies  being  strung  upon  them, 
with  discontinuities  at  entrance  and  exit.  The  difference  in  aspect  be- 
tween entrance  and  exit  corresponds  to  +  and  —  or  north  and  south  po- 
larity. From  these  assumptions  the  common  formula  ji  —  1  -f-  4  Try  is 
directly  deduced.  Also  the  mutual  relations  between  para-magnetic  and 
dia-magnetic  bodies  are  easily  seen  to  follow  from  the  supposition  that 
for  the  former  the  force  in  the  metal  is  greater  than  that  in  the  air,  while 
for  the  latter  the  reverse  is  the  case. 


Electkical  oscillations  in  Am.    By  Prof.  John  Trowbridge  and  W. 
C.  Sabine,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 

In  I'epeating  the  experiments  of  Feddersen  and  Lorenz  on  the  electrical 
oscillations  in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  it  seemed  that  the  nature  of 
the  dielectric  must  greatly  influence  the  result. 

At  the  instant  the  electrical  oscillations  occur  the  glass  of  the  Leyden 
jar  is  subjected  to  a  strain  which  is  more  or  less  periodic.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  the  same  for  rapid  charges  and 
discharges  as  for  slow  ones;  and  the  measurements  of  capacity  by  the  or- 
dinary slow  methods  form  no  criterion  of  the  capacity  of  glass  under  elec- 
trical influences  which  last  but  three  millionths  of  a  second. 

We  therefore  concluded  to  employ  an  air  condenser  instead  of  one  of 
glass,  in  order  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  the  medium  of  the  die- 
lectric upon  electrical  oscillations. 

The  air  condenser,  composed  of  nineteen  concentric  cylinders  with  a 
total  capacity  of  5318.,  was  discharged  through  a  wire  having  a  self  induc- 
tion coefficient,  corrected  for  the  periodicity  of  the  discharge  of  41090.,  an 
Ohmic  resistance  similarly  corrected  of  1.54  X  10®,  and  a  capacity  of  200, 
all  being  in  C.  G.  S.  units. 

The  light  of  the  spark,  received  upon  a  concave  mirror  of  long  focus, 
was  reflected  from  a  rapidly  rotating  mirror,  and  brought  to  a  focus  upon 
a  sensitive  dry  plate.  The  rapidity  of  rotation  of  the  mirror,  about  3000 
revolutions  per  minute,  during  the  second  within  which  the  discharge  took 
place,  was  determined  accurately  by  means  of  a  drum  and  break  circuit 
pendulum. 

On  afterwards  measuring  the  resulting  serrated  negative,  it  appeared 
that  the  time  of  the  successive  oscillations  was  not  a  constant,  but  was 
itself,  more  or  less  regularly,  periodic.    The  first  half  oscillation  was  long ; 
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the  first  double  oscUbition  was  short,  the  two  successive  double  oscilla- 
tions longer,  and  the  fourth  short. 

We  have  been  unable,  as  yet,  to  find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  in 
any  defect  in  the  methods  or  apparatus  employed,  and  can  only  account 
for  it  by  the  hypotliesis  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  energy  of  the  elec- 
trical disciiarge  Is  spent  in  overcomins;  the  dielectric  viscosity  of  the  air, 
and  in  straining  the  air  dielectric,  and  that  this  strain  is  not  immediately 
released  in  unison  with  the  electrical  surgings. 

(See  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Science,  Vol.  xxv  (N.  S.  xvii),  p.  109.) 


"Wilson  Hall"  the  Physical  Labohatory  of  Brown  University.    By 
Prof.  Eli  W.  Blake,  Providence,  R.  1. 
[abstkact.] 

By  the  will  of  the  late  George  F.  Wilson  of  Providence  the  sum  of 
0100.000  was  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  "for  a 
building  devoted  to  scientific  purposes."  It  was  decided  that  this  sura 
should  be  applied  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  Physical  Labora- 
tory to  be  called  "Wilson  Hall,"  and  a  committee  was  appointed  in  June, 
1887,  by  the  Corporation  of  the  University  to  obtain  plans  and  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  plans  sul)mitted  by  Messrs.  Gould  and  Angell  of  Providence  were 
accepted  by  the  Committee  in  November,  1888,  and  work  was  begun  June 
6,  1889.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  labor  question  unexpected 
delays  were  met  with,  and  the  building,  although  nearly  completed,  will 
not  be  ready  for  occupation  l)efore  November  next. 

It  is  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  and  thorough  manner  with  a 
view  to  extreme  solidity  and  freedom  from  vibration. 

In  front  and  rear  the  building  contains  three  stories,  while  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  there  are  four.  By  this  arrangement  a  number  of  smaller  rooms 
are  provided,  for  special  researches — for  storing  apparatus — private  rooms 
for  the  Professor  and-his  assistants,  etc.,  while  the  class  rooms  are  ample 
and  lofty. 

The  building  is  heated  by  direct  radiation  from  steampipes,  steam  being 
supplied  from  an  outside  heating  station  so  that  there  is  no  dust  from  coal 
or  ashes  to  be  feared.  In  tliat  portion  of  the  laboratory  space  devoted  to 
magnetism,  both  steam  and  gas  pipes  are  of  brass. 

In  the  lower  laboratory  stand  two  piers,  one  fourteen  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide,  built  up  of  solid  masonry  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  working  table, — the  other  ten  feet  long  by  four  and  a  half  feet 
wide  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  preceding.  This  pier  not  only  serves 
as  a  good  working  pier,  but  also  supports  an  arch  of  solid  masonry  sur- 
mounted by  a  levelled  slab  of  stone  eleven  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  wliich 
comes  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  laboratory  room  al)ove.  Upon  this  slab 
the  working  table  may  be  placed— or  It  may  be  removed  at  will,  leaving  the 
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entire  floor-space  free.  In  the  lecture-room  the  lecture  desk  is  supported 
on  a  similar  slab  (12  ft.  X  3|  ft.)  resting  on  a  pier  of  masonry,  and  flush 
with  the  platform. 

All  the  piers  are  kept  entirely  independent  of  the  flooring. 

Besides  the  piers,  stone  slabs  supported  on  stone  brackets  built  into  the 
walls  have  been  provided  as  working  tables,  since  experience  seems  to 
show  that  their  stability  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  piers 
themselves.  Similar  slabs  are  provided  outside  of  such  windows  as  seemed 
likely  to  be  available  for  the  Heliostat. 

A  ten  H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine  will  furnish  power  for  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  special  attention  to 
these  branches  of  Physics.  For  the  present  a  larger  share  of  purely  con- 
structive work  is  planned  for,  than  perhaps  properly  belongs  to  a  physical 
laboratory  in  the  higher  sense,  but  a  movement  is  on  foot  which  promises 
ultimately  to  enable  the  University  to  create  a  special  department  of  ap- 
plied mechanics,  in  which  case  such  work  will  be  transferred  to  another 
building. 

In  addition  to  the  apparatus  already  belonging  to  the  University,  liberal 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  new  instruments  and  every 
efl'ort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  working  outfit. 

After  long  years  of  impatient  waiting  Brown  University  is  about  to  have 
a  physical  laboratory  worthy  of  her  reputation.  We  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  and  trust  that  his  bene- 
faction may  long  be  fruitful  of  good  in  the  cause  of  science. 


Specific  hrat  of  brine  used  with  refkigerating  machines.  By  Prof. 
J.  E.  Denton,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

In  measuring  the  refrigerating  efl'ecr,  in  thermal  units,  of  mechanical  re- 
frigerating machines,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  b.rine  for  receiving  the 
cooling  action  of  the  refrigerating  fluid.  The  quantity  of  brine  cooled  or 
circulated  per  unit  of  time,  multiplied  by  its  ranjje  of  temperature  and  by 
its  specific  heat,  measures  the  refrigerating  efifect.  The  brine  which  is 
thus  used  must  genei'ally  be  that  made  from  common  commercial  salt,  and 
is  somewhat  contaminated  with  Iron  rust  after  a  short  period  of  service. 
The  paper  shows  that  brine  of  this  character  has  a  specific  heat  agreeing 
at  any  given  temperature  with  that  of  pure  sodium  chloride  of  equal  spe- 
cific gravity  within  about  one  per  cent. 

Also  that  the  specific  heat  does  not  vary  more  than  one  per  cent  for  a 
range  of  temperature  from  60°  to  0°  Fahrenheit.  As  the  minimum  er- 
ror of  the  mechanical  measurements  of  the  power  of  refrigerating  ma- 
chines and  of  the  amount  of  brine  circulated  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  spe- 
cific heat  values  of  pure  sodium  chloride  as  given  in  chemistry  treatises 
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for  60°  Fahr.  may  be  used  for  calculations  upon  brine  used  In  practical 
tests  for  any  temperature  between  G0°  and  0°  Fahr.  without  introducing 
any  important  error. 


Method  of  ^rEASuRixG  the  electrical  resistance  of  liquids.      By 
Prof.  Francis  E.  Nipher,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  liquid  with  any  desired  electrode  is  placed  in  the  arm  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge.  Between  the  bridge  and  liquid  is  placed  a  commutator 
which  is  revolved  by  any  method,  at  any  speed  which  does  not  cause  jump- 
ing of  the  brushes. 

This  prevents  polarization  at  the  electrodes.  In  case  the  resistance  of 
a  battery  is  to  be  determined,  the  measuring  current  does  not  affect  the 
battery,  and  the  battery  current  does  not  disturb  the  balance  of  tlie  bridge. 

The  instrument  is  standardized  by  measuring  any  set  of  metal  or  car- 
bon resistances  first  with  the  commutator  at  rest  and  then  with  the  com- 
mutator in  motion. 

The  resistance  of  the  contact  itself  can  be  determined  by  methods  well 
known. 

During  part  of  the  revolution  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is  cut  out 
orshori-circujted,  as  the  brushes  are  in  contact  with  both  bars  of  the  com- 
mutator. The  relative  duration  for  such  short  circuiting  depends  on  the 
angle  of  the  split  in  the  commutator  and  the  width  of  the  brushes.  It  can 
be  varied  by  using  double  brushes,  with  variable  lead. 

The  best  arrangement  is  one  in  which  we  have  a  double  commutator 
mounted  on  a  shaft,  so  arranged  that  the  brushes  of  one  commutator  may 
be  given  any  desired  lead  on  the  other,  the  two  commutators  being  con- 
nected in  multiple.  The  angle  of  lead  is  determined  by  means  of  a  grad- 
uated circle  and  vernier. 


Ampere  metre  for  feeble  alternating  currents;  the  "  Faradome- 
TKR."  By  Dr.  Wellington  Adams,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  read  by  Prof. 
Francis  E.  Nifhrb. 

fABSTHACT.] 

The  paper  points  out  the  absence  of,  and  need  for,  a  commercial  direct- 
reading,  dead-beat  ampere  meter  for  the  measurement  of  alternating  cur- 
rents of  small  volume.  Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Siemens  Dynamo- 
meter Is  not  adapted  to  tliis  purpose,  and  that  it  is  neither  direct-reading, 
dead-beat,  nor  constructed  with  a  view  to  commercial  use.     Details  the 
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difficulties  incident  to  the  design  of  such  an  Instrument.  Describes  in  de- 
tail a  new  instrument  of  original  design,  which  serves  the  purpose,  and 
which  has  been  christened  the  "Faradometer,"  more  particularly  because 
of  its  power  to  measure  the  feeble  alternating  currents  generated  by  tlie 
faradic  coils  used  for  medicffl  purposes,  an  accomplishment  never  before 
attained.  Points  out  the  special  need  for  such  an  instrument  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  shows  its  prospective  usefulness  and  attainments  in 
the  field  of  electro-physiology,  and  electro-therapy,  as  also  its  value  as 
viewed  from  a  medical-legal  standpoint. 


Note  on  certain  pecxjliaeities  in  the  behavior  of  a  galvanometer 
WHEN  USED  WITH  A  THERMOPILE.     By  Ernest  Merritt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  peculiarities  observed  occur  under  the  following  circumstances: 
A  thermopile,  one  face  of  which  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  is  con- 
nected permanently  with  a  suitable  galvanometer.  On  suddenly  removing 
a  screen  so  as  to  expose  the  other  face  to  some  source  of  heat,  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  moves  quickly  to  one  side.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds,  however,  it  moves  more  slowly,  stops,  and  moves  backward  a 
short  distance.  This  behavior  is  then  repeated,  and  it  is  only  after  a  long 
series  of  such  throws,  which  gradually  become  less  and  less  marked,  that 
the  final  steady  deflection  is  reached. 

It  has  been  observed :  (1)  that  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive maxima  or  minima  is  constant,  and  equal  to  the  period  of  free  vibra- 
tion of  the  needle;  (2)  that  the  first  throw  of  the  needle  bears  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  final  steady  deflection.  This  last  fact  was  found  to  be  true, 
within  the  error  of  observation  throughout  the  range  of  the  scale  used. 
It  follows  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  work  with  a  thermopile,  to  wait  for 
the  needle  to  come  to  rest,  but  that  the  first  throw,  which  occupies  only 
a  few  seconds,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  final  deflection.  Since  the  sen- 
sitive galvanometers  that  are  used  with  thermopiles  are  especially  liable 
to  changes  of  zero  point,  and  since  at  least  four  or  five  minutes  are  re- 
quired for  the  needle  to  come  to  rest,  this  method  of  making  readings  leads 
to  greater  accuracy  as  well  as  to  a  saving  of  time. 

The  peculiar  motion  of  the  needle  Is  found  to  be  explained  by  theory  if  it 
is  assumed  that  the  heating  of  the  pile  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
Newton's  law  of  cooling. 

The  equation  representing  the  motion  is  found  to  be : 

e—C  i^^  cos  {nt  —  0)  -f  K—  L  e"*' 

in  which  0  is  the  deflection  at  any  time  <;  the  other  letters  representing 
constants  which  depend  on  the  dimensions  of  galvanometer  and  pile,  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit,  and  various 
other  constant  quantities. 
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On  the  corona,  a  solar  aurora.    By  Prof.  Frank  H.  Bioelow,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Demonstrations  were  given  of  the  following  principal  formulae. 

1.  Equation  of  the  lines  of  force  of  a  polarized  sphere 

N=— 

3        r 

the  polar  coordinates  of  points  on  a  line  of  the  order  N,  being  r,  0. 

2.  Equation  of  the  equipotential  surfaces. 

cosO 

1^ 

3.  Gauss'  Intercept  Theorem. 

O  r  =  3.  OS.  The  0  T  /S  are  on  the  polar  axis :  0  at  the  center  of  the 
sphere,  T  the  intercept  from  the  force-tangent,  S  the  intercept  from  the 
circle-tangent. 

An  application  of  these  formulae  to  the  stream  lines  of  the  solar  coro- 
na shows  that  the  observed  lines  are  projected  on  the  disk  from  the  space 
positions  referred  to  their  places  on  the  sphere.  The  angle  through 
which  a  line  would  need  to  turn  from  the  plane  of  the  disk  to  the  actual 
position,  is  found  by  the  formula, 

sec'a=  £?_J^Izili!^  ^      ^here 

1      •'^2  "     ^2        I. 

a;,  =  fi  sin  0\  and  y,  =  r,  cos  Oi,  with  subscripts  for  successive  points  on 
the  lines,  these  coordinates  being  measured  on  the  photograph  of  the  disk. 

The  application  of  these  equations  to  the  measures  made  on  negative 
No.  16,  of  the  Corona  of  July  29, 1878,  taken  by  IProfessor  Hall,  at  La  Jun- 
ta, Col.,  shows  that  the  coronal  rays  spring  from  a  zone  about  ten  degrees 
wide,  the  maximum  being  at  35°  from  the  coronal  pole ;  and  the  phenom- 
enon is  similar  to  that  of  an  Aurora. 

Formulae  were  given  for  the  computation  of  the  position  of  the  coronal 
north  or  south  poles  respectively,  with  the  following  results : 

Coronal  North  Pole. 

Heliographic  Longitude,  66°  56'.2 
Latitude,+  85'^44'.6 

Coronal  South  Pole. 

Heliographic  Longitude,  168°  ll'.l 
Latitude,— 80°  39 '.5 

It  was  shown  that  the  ends  of  the  coronal  streamers  are  normally  located 
directly  over  the  sun  spot  belts,  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  precipitation  of 
the  substances  transported  aloft  by  the  coronal  forces,  in  descending  to 
the  sun  by  gravitation  produce  the  spots  and  the  accompanying  results. 

"Various  conclusions  that  flow  from  these  circumstances  were  briefly  men- 
tioned. The  paper  was  accompanied  by  six  diagrams  and  four  tables 
showing  the  values  derived  from  the  computations,  which  are  conclusive 
as  to  their  meaning. 
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On  terkestkial  magijetism.     By  Prof.  Frank  H.  Bigelow,  "Washington, 
D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

A  demonstration  of  the  equations  that  were  mentioned  in  Bulletin  No. 
18  of  the  U.  S.  Scientific  Expedition  to  West  Africa,  is  appended  to  tliat 
paper.  A  synopsis  of  a  new  theory  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  periodic 
variations  of  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  given,  enumerat- 
ing the  coordinates  of  reference,  the  poles  of  magnetism,  and  the  formu- 
lae for  connecting  all  the  quantities  that  are  involved.  The  headings  of 
the  sections  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Terresti-ial  theories. 

2.  Fields  of  force  in  the  aether. 

3.  The  three  poles  (permanent  pole,  rotation  pole  and  translation 
pole). 

4.  Axes  of  reference. 

5.  Two  methods  of  discussion. 

6.  Composition  of  the  fields. 

7.  The  fundamental  formulae. 

(1)  For  the  rotation  pole. 

(2)  For  the  translation  pole. 

8.  The  relative  motion  of  the  three  poles. 

9.  Some  practical  comparisons  between  the  theory  and  the  observed 
phenomena. 

(1)  Long  periods. 

(2)  Annual. 

(3)  Lunar. 

(4)  Diurnal. 

(5)  The  distribution  of  the  elongations. 

(6)  The  latitudes. 

(7)  The  opposite  elongations  of  the  north  and  south  hemispheres. 

(8)  The  disturbances. 

(9)  The  aurora. 

The  present  study  goes  only  so  far  as  to  classify  clearly  the  observa- 
tions, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  proof  may  soon  follow  in  the  application  of 
the  theory  to  the  recorded  facts. 


On  certain  electric  phenomena  in  geissler  tubes.    By  H.  S.  Rogers 
and  Prof.  Thos.  French,  jr.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  ordinary  illumination  of  a  Geissler  tube  is  effected  by  placing  its 
terminal  metallic  electrodes  in  contact  with  the  prime  conductors  of  an 
electric  machine  or  with  the  secondary  terminals  of  an  induction  coil. 

In  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper  luminous  effects  are  produced 
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under  various  other  conditions,  including  especially  the  following  cases  : 
1.  When  the  tube  is  carefully  insulated  in  a  sealed  glass  envelope;  2.  When 
the  tube,  thus  insulated,  is  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
exciting  electric  machine;  3.  When  the  tube  is  subjected  to  friction  with- 
out being  exposed  to  any  external  electric  field;  4.  When  the  tube  after  be- 
ing exposed  to  a  strong  electric  field  is  removed  therefrom  and  gently 
touclied  with  the  finger  or  breathed  upon  (after  glow). 

These  and  liindred  observations  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
true  character  and  mutual  relations  of  electrical  conduction  and  induction. 


ACTUaC   ACTION  of  ELECTKTCAL  DISCHARGES.     By  Prof.  ThOMAS  FRENCH, 

JR.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Photographic  plates,  carefully  shielded  from  the  direct  action  of  liglit, 
•were  placed  in  the  path  of  electrical  discharges  and  then  developed. 

Various  interesting  eflects  were  observed.  When  the  centre  of  the  sen- 
sitive plate  was  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  foil,  after  the  manner  of  a 
condensing  plate,  the  sensitive  film  assumed,  after  development,  a  mot- 
tled appearance  and  discharge  lines  issued  from  all  sides  of  the  tin  foil 
at  right  angles  to  the  same. 


Is  chemical  action  influenced  by  magnetism?    By  Dr.  Morris  Loeb, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Iabstract.] 

Numerous  experiments  having  been  made  to  determine  whether  the  de- 
position of  crystals  or  the  solution  of  magnetic  metals  was  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  a  magnetic  field,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether 
chemical  reactions,  which  Avould  result  in  no  alteration  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  system,  are  thus  infiuenced. 

A  study  of  the  speed  of  oxydation  of  a  ferrous  salt,  and  of  reduction 
of  a  ferric  salt,  showed  that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  results  obtained  in  a  magnetic  field  and  out  of  it. 


Index  to  the  literature  of  thermodynamics.    By  Alfred  Tucker- 
ALAN,  Newport,  R.  I. 


On  the  advisability  of  applying  the  centimeter  gramme  second 
system  of  electricians  to  the  principles  of  elementary  me- 
chanics,  so  as  to  have  them  exclu8ivbly  in  the  fundamental 

PHYSICAL  CONCEPTIONS  OF  SPACE.  MASS  AND  TIME.      By  P.  H.  VaN  DER 

Weyde,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Some  result  of  observations  made  during  the  recent  "U.  S.  Scien- 
tific Expedition  to  West  Africa."  By  Cleveland  Abbe,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Earthquaije  and  volcanic  phenomena  in  Japan.  By  Prof.  Thomas 
Gray,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  [This  will  be  published  in  full  in  Report 
B.  A.  A.  S.  for  1890,  Leeds  Meeting.] 


Pl\n  for  a  resistance  box.     By  Albkrt  L.  Arey,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Experimental  determination  of  the  rate  op  change  in  underground 
tempkratures  at  thk  depth  ok  nine  feet  by  means  of  a  flow 

OF   WATER  AT  A  CONSTANT  LEVEL.      By  Prof.    WM.     A.    ROGERS,    Wa- 

terville,  Me. 


Evaporation  as  a  disturbing  element  in  the  detkrmination  of  the 
TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER.     By  Prof.  Wm.  A.  ROGERS,  WaterviUe,  Me. 


Experimental  determination  of  the  time  required  for  water  to 

PASS  FROM  42°  to   72°  IN  A  CONSTANT    AIR    TEMPERATURE.      By   Prof. 

Wm.  A.  Rogers,  WaterviUe,  Me. 


Exhibition  of  a  combined  meier  with  subdivisions  to  2  mm.  and  a 

YARD   subdivided   TO   TENTHS   OF  INCHES,    BOTH   BEING   STANDARD   AT 

62°.     By  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Rogers,  WaterviUe,  Me. 


On  maximum  temperatures.     By  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Tufts  College, 
Mass. 


On  the  PHOSPHORIC  LAMP.     By  Prof.    P.  W.  Very,    Alleghany  Obser- 
vatory, Pa. 

Exhibition    of   Vems'  photographs  in  natural  colors.    By  Orray 
Taft  Sherman,  379  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Discussion  op  the  formula    indicating  the  work  op  an  electro- 
motor.    By  G.  W.  Hough,  Evanston,  lU. 


Description  of  a  series  op  tests  for  the  detection  and  detkrmin- 
ation OF  sub-normal  color  peuckption   (color-blindness),   dk- 

SIGXED    FOR     use    IN    RAILWAY    SEItVICK.      By    ChARLES    A.     OLIVER, 

M.D.,  1507  Locust  Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
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BECENT  THEORIES  OF  GEOMETRICAL  ISOMERISM. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 


The  histologist  places  a  section  of  organized  tissue  upon  the  stage 
of  his  miscroscope,  and  studies  its  structure.  He  reports  upon  tlie 
cells  and  their  contents,  for  he  has  seen  them,  but  he  has  not  de- 
tected the  molecule.  The  smallest  discernible  particle  was  probably 
an  aggregate  of  at  least  a  million  molecules  of  elaborate  structure, 
permeated  by  many  times  as  many  molecules  of  simpler  composition. 

The  actual  conflguration  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  bonds  by 
which  they  are  united,  the  mechanism  which  effects  transformations 
from  one  form  to  another, —  and,  indeed,  the  very  existence  of  mol- 
ecules, are  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  the  world  of  sight.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  human  eye,  with  the  most  perfect  optical  in- 
struments, will  ever  penetrate  these  secrets  of  an  unseen  world. 

But  the  many  unseen  worlds  are  favorite  hunting  grounds  of 
science.  The  imagination  of  the  geologist  sees  successive  strata  in 
regular  order  or  thrown  into  folds,  where  th^  rocks  are  hidden  from 
the  uninitiated  by  drift,  soil  and  forest,  or  even  where  they  were  long 
since  removed  by  erosion.  The  astronomer,  having  discovered  a 
simple  law  controlling  the  motions  of  the  planets,  pursues  tiiem  with 
the  formulas  of  dynamics  and  perturbations,  until  the  unexplained 
residuals  of  motion  lead  him  to  the  very  spot  occupied  by  Neptune. 
The  biologist  experiments  upon  the  vitality  of  invisible  germs,  but 
the  chemist  reasons  upon  the  elements  that  make  up  molecules  of 

(111) 
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which  these  germs  consist ;  he  recognizes  atoms  having  simple, 
double,  triple  and  quadruple  power  of  union  ;  whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  this  union,  the  "bonds"  are  as  real  as  ever  held  prisoner  to 
Roman  soldier.  The  structural  formulas  which  characterize  the 
language  of  modern  chemistry  express  the  fact  that  each  atom  is 
specially  related  to  a  certain  one  or  more  other  atoms,  with  scarcely 
the  least  claim  in  regard  to  distance  or  direction.  Thus,  the  for- 
mulas 

H  — O  — H  and  ^>0 

simply  indicate  that  the  connection  between  H  and  O  is  believed 
to  be  direct,  while  that  between  H  and  H  is  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  O.  The  hydrogen  atoms  may  lie  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  oxygen,  or  they  may  be  on  the  same  side ;  their  distance 
from  each  other  may  be  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  of  each  from 
oxygen,  or  they  may  be  in  contact ;  all  parts  of  the  molecule  may 
oscillate  in  distance  and  direction  according  to  any  conceivable  law. 
The  doctrine  of  valence  and  t^'pes  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 
elaborate  doctrines  embodied  in  structural  formulas,  which  so  ad- 
mirably explain  numerous  reactions  and  isomers.  Yet  these  give 
us  no  indication  of  the  directions  of  the  atoms  from  each  other,  and 
only  the  most  vague  intimation  of  distance  or  form.  Normal  pen- 
tane,  CHg  CH2  CH2  CH2  CHg,  has  probably  a  longer  and  more  slender 
molecule  than  tetramethyl  methane,  C  (€113)4;  yet  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  single  chain  of  carbon  atoms  is  straight  or  crooked, 
and  the  formula  for  side  chains  does  not  show  whether  the  second 
form  approaches  a  sphere  or  a  disc.  Such  is  our  ignorance  of  the 
actual  relations  of  the  atoms  in  space,  that  no  photographs  of  geo- 
metrical isomers  will  be  offered  for  3'our  inspection  ;  yet  certain  work- 
ing hypotheses  of  their  configuration,  which  were  received  for  some 
years  with  great  reserve,  have  recently  had  such  influence  in  shaping 
the  current  of  research  in  organic  chemistry,  that  they  are  well  worth 
our  attention  at  this  hour. 

II.       THE    DOCTRINE    OF    ASYMMETRIC   CARBON. 

"When  the  quadrivalent  character  of  carbon  was  distinctly  recog- 
nized, as  in  CH4,  it  was  probably  not  long  before  the  regular 
tetrahedron  often  occurred  to  thinking  minds  as  a  suitable  repre- 
sentation. Without  assuming  that  this  is  the  true  shape  of  the 
carbon  atom,  the  four  solid  angles,  symmetrically  placed  (or,  pos- 
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sibly,  the  four  faces)  suggest  the  power  of  combining  with  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  each  of  which  could  be  replaced  by  other 
groups  with  like  facility.  If  we  write  the  structural  formula  for 
methane  on  a  plane  surface  in  the  most  symmetrical  form  possi- 
ble, 

H 

H— C— I 


-H 


H 


we  must  distinguish  a  difference  between  a  pair  of  adjacent  and  a 
pair  of  opposite  hydrogen  atoms,  leading  to  the  isomeric  di-deriv- 
atives, 


H 


X 

— C— X 

I 

H 


and 


X 

I 
H— C— H 

I 
X 


Snch  isomers  are  not  known ;  and  if  we  may  depend  upon  this 
negative  evidence,  the  four  bonds  of  the  carbon  atom  are  not  di- 
rected in  one  plane  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  only  possible 
arrangement  in  which  two  bonds  shall  have  the  same  relation  as 
any  other  two  bonds,  is  that  indicated  by  conceiving  the  atom  of 
carbon  at  the  centre  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  with  bonds  directed 
towards  the  four  angles.  Another  mode  of  defining  the  same  re- 
lations in  space  is  to  conceive  the  bonds  as  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  each  face. 


These  two  models^  represent  methane  derivatives  of  the  form 
CRflRiRaRs,  the  carbon  being    united  to  four  different  radicles. 

»  Colored  balls  connected  by  wires  (as  in  Kekule's  models)  are  preferred  for  lecture 
purposes.    Meyer  (Ber.  23,  iti)  recommeads  others  f«r  individual  study. 
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Under  such  conditions,  the  carbon  is  said  to  be  asymmetric.  If 
Efl  is  held  towards  us,  the  remaining  radicles  are  seen  in  left  hand 
cyclical  order  in  fig.  1  and  in  the  reverse  order  in  fig.  2.  The  mod- 
els are  mutually  symmetrical  and  equivalent,  but  not  superposable. 
Each  one  differs  from  the  other,  just  as  it  differs  from  its  own  im- 
age in  a  plane  mirror.  When  crystals  exhibit  such  differences  in 
the  position  of  their  hemihedral  faces,  they  are  said  to  be  enanti- 
omorphous,  and  the  same  term  may  appropriately  be  used  of  the 
two  models  or  the  molecules  which  they  represent. 

A  definite  meaning  must  be  given  to  certain  words.  A  structu- 
ral formula  for  a  compound  expresses  the  "bonds,"  or  linkage, 
between  its  several  parts  in  terms  of  the  valence  hypothesis,  as 
determined  by  the  reactions  expressing  decompositions  and  syn- 
theses. These  bonds  are  the  same  in  figs.  1  and  2  ;  both  express 
the  same  structure.  Yet  there  is  a  real  distinction  of  known  iso- 
mers, with  identical  structure,  that  can  be  most  readily  explained 
by  means  of  geometrical  extensions  of  the  older  theories ;  Wun- 
derlich  proposes  the  term  configuration  to  denote  these  newer  dis- 
tinctions. V.  Meyeri  uses  the  term  constitution  to  include  both 
the  structure,  or  constitution  in  the  older  sense,  and  the  configura- 
tion, or  stereochemical  relations.  Our  hypotheses  of  configuration, 
or  the  relative  position  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  are  based  upon 
the  careful  study  of  isomers  having  identical  structure;  and  even 
though  the  "theories  should  require  some  modifications  in  the  future, 
they  are  at  present  our  best  means  of  correlating  numerous  ob- 
served facts. 

A  bold-faced  letter,  Q  (suggesting  to  the  eye  the  conception  of 
solidity) ,  may  denote  the  atom  of  carbon  with  reference  to  its  lines 
of  affinity  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  and  the  distinction  repre- 
sented in  the  models  (figs.  1  and  2)  may  also  be  expressed  on  a 
plane  surface  by  the  symbols 

Ro  Ro 

Ri — c — ^3    ^"^    ^1 — C — ^2   ; 

I  I 

R2  R3 

or,  still  more  simply,  thus  : 

R0CR1R2R3  ^^^  R0CR1R3R25  where  the  bold-faced  C  indicates 
that  the  order  of  the  letters  must  be  considered. 

»  Ber.  21,  789  (1888). 
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If  CH4  thus  represents  the  outline  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  actual  form  is  changeless,  but  rather 
that  the  mean  positions  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  at  the  angles. 
In  substitution  products,  we  may  think  of  the  several  radicles 
oscillating  about  mean  positions  that  are  at  unequal  distances 
from  each  other ;  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  most  unlike  groups 
bringing  them  somewhat  towaixls  each  other.  The  conditions  in 
the  two  forms,  however,  are  so  far  identical  that  the  mean  mutu- 
al distance  of  any  pair  of  groups  will  be  the  same  in  both.  The 
differences  would  not  be  likely  to  make  one  form  more  easily  solu- 
ble or  volatile  than  the  other.  The  usual  means  of  distinguishing 
isomers  may  fail.  Ordinary  methods  of  fractional  distillation 
or  precipitation  are  alike  useless  to  distinguish  bodies  so  nearly 
identical.  If  some  power  should  endow  our  fingers  with  mag- 
nified tactile  sense — magnified  in  proportion  to  our  best  microscopes 
— still  we  could  not  so  handle  these  isomers  as  to  detect  a  differ- 
ence in  their  molecular  form  ;  but  a  most  delicate  instrument,  capa- 
ble of  feeling  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  vibrations  of  luminifer- 
ous  ether,  is  found  in  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  When  such  a  ray 
passes  through  the  asymmetric  molecule,  it  is  probable  that  greater 
resistance  will  be  met  in  some  one  plane  than  in  another,  and  thus 
the  plane  of  polarization  is  slightly  turned.  In  a  fluid  aggregate, 
a  ray  will  meet  successive  molecules  in  all  possible  positions  ;  and 
while  these  must  have  unequal  effects — sometimes,  perhaps,  in  op- 
posite directions,  the  mean  result  for  a  large  number  will  always 
be  the  same.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  two  isomers  (be- 
ing exactly  alike  except  in  the  cyclical  order  of  arrangement  of 
the  parts)  should  be  right-handed  and  left-handed,  with  the  same 
numerical  factor.  Wisiicenus,'  in  a  research  upon  paralactic  acid, 
was  convinced  that  two  isomers  of  the  same  structural  formula, 

CH3 

I 
H— C— OH   , 

I 
CO2H 

could  only  be  explained  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
in  space  ;  for  such  difference  he  suggested  the  name  "geometrical 
isomerism."  LeBel^  and  van't  Hoff^  were  the  first  to  state  clearly 
(and  independently),  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 

>  Ann.  Chem.  riiaira.  167.  343, 345  (1873).  "  Bull.  soc.  cliim.  [2]  22,  337-347(1874). 

•"La  ctainiie  dans  respace."  Uottcrtlam,  1875. 
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branch  of  chemical  investigation  has  been  developed.  In  the  first 
place,  when  carbon  is  linked  with  four  different  radicles,  two  isomers 
will  usually  result,  the  forms  of  the  molecule  being  related  to  each 
other  as  an  object  to  its  image  in  a  plane  mirror.  These  isomers 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  most  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties. The  following  distinctions  were  noted  by  Pasteur, ^  in 
his  studies  of  dextro-  and  laevo-tartrates,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  molecules  themselves  are  enantiomorphous  : — 

1.  The  plane  of  polarized  light  is  rotated  equally  in  opposite 
directions. 

2.  The  isomers  disappear  with  unequal  readiness  when  exposed 
in  solution  to  certain  lower  organisms. 

3.  They  combine  with  unequal  readiness  with  other  compounds 
containing  asymmetrical  carbon,  and  thus  form  compounds  of  dis- 
tinctive physical  properties. 

4.  Some  pairs  of  isomers  yield  enantiomorphous  crystals. 

The  new  views  were  received  with  much  coolness.  The  facts, 
as  then  understood,  seemed  to  contradict  the  doctrine  that  optical 
activity  depends  upon  asymmetric  carbon,  though  it  was  supposed 
to  depend  upon  vital  processes.  When  van't  Hoff's  little  book  ap- 
peared in  a  German  translation,  with  some  additions  by  Herrmann, 
it  was  pursued  by  a  torrent  of  ridicule^  from  a  chemist  who  is  no 
longer  among  us.  To  the  facts  originally  adduced  in  support  of 
this  generalization,  many  others  have  since  been  added;  while 
some  apparent  exceptions  have  been  duly  explained ;  such  as  pro- 
pyl alcohol,  CHg  CH2  CHqOII,  and  cinnamene  from  storax,  GgHs 
CH  CHg,  which  were  erroneously  supposed  to  be  active.  Numer- 
ous derivatives  of  active  bodies  have  been  studied.  Those  which 
still  contain  asjmimetric  carbon  are  active ;  where  the  asymmetry 
of  the  carbon  is  removed,  the  rotatory  power  disappears.  It  was 
still  noted  that  many  bodies  containing  asymmetric  carbon  were 
inactive ;  but  the  new  theory  suggested  new  inquiries.  Such  bod- 
ies, like  racemic  acid,  might  contain  both  isomers  in  equal  quan- 
tity ;  and  tlie  tliree  methods  that  were  used  by  Pasteur  some  forty 
years  ago  were  now  brought  into  requisition  to  separate  them.  Thus 
LeBel,  using  lower  forms  of  vegetation,  separated  the  constituents  of 
propylene  glycol,  CHg  CH(OH)  CHgOH,  propylene  oxide,  CHg 
CH(0)  CHg,  and  the  two  amy  lie  alcohols,  C3H7  CH(OH)  CHg  and 
C2H5  CH(CH3)  CH2OH.  Bremer,  adopting  Pasteur's  second 
method,  half  neutralized  malic  acid,  CO2H   CH  (OH)  CHg  COgH, 

»  See  Bibliography  appended.  »  Jour.  prak.  Chem.  15, 473-477  (1877. 
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with  cincbonine ;  which  also  contains  asymmetric  carbon,  and 
therefore  unites  more  readily  with  one  of  the  isomers  than  with  the 
other.  The  third  method  (by  selecting  the  enantiomorphous  crys- 
tals) is  applicable  to  sodium  ammonium  racemate. 

But  if  inactive  bodies  can  thus  be  separated  into  their  isomeric 
constituents,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  loss  of  optical  power  when 
an  active  body  is  heated?  Simply  this,  that  during  the  more  vio- 
lent oscillations  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  some  of  the  members 
become  loosened  and  rearranged,  so  that  a  mixture  of  both  isomers 
results,  capable  of  being  again  separated,  according  to  the  usual 
methods.  An  equilibrium  can  be  established  when  the  isomers  are 
present  in  equal  amount  (with  total  loss  of  active  power)  for  then 
just  as  many  exchanges  will  take  place  in  one  direction  as  in  the 
other. 

It  would  be  of  much  interest  to  know,  for  a  number  of  bodies, 
at  what  temperature  the  optical  power  begins  to  decrease  ;  and  to 
determine  the  rate  of  change  as  a  function  of  the  temperature.  In 
such  a  research,  we  should  trace  the  chemical  "bond"  loosening  and 
reuniting ;  or  we  should  at  least  see  two  bonds  exchanging  places 
under  external  force.  A  rather  complicated  example  of  such  change, 
under  the  influence  of  an  acid,  has  already  been  studied  by  Urech,i 
in  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar. 


III.      TWO  ASYMMETRIC  ATOMS  WITH  SINGLE  BOND. 

Two  such  atoms  may  be  represented  by  tetrahedrons,  united  at 
the  corners,  thus : 


or        / 


I 
ii— C— Rs 

fc4 C 1*6     » 


R5 

Fia.  8. 
>  Ber.  15,2130-2133;  2457-2460  (1882)  and  16, 762-766  (1883). 
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where  it  is  important  to  note  the  cyclical  order  of  the  radicles 
attached  to  each  carbon  atom,  as  seen  from  that  atom  itself.  Thus, 
in  the  plane  formula,  it  is  conventionally  understood  that  the 
groups  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  diagram  (Rg  and  R5)  are  sup- 
posed to  be  towards  the  front ;  and  each  set  of  three  is  represented 
in  its  true  cyclical  order  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper.  If  three  rad- 
icles are  thus  immediately  over  the  other  three  (as  if  the  two 
tetrahedrons  were  inscribed  in  a  right  triangular  prism)  the  pairs 
of  radicles  Rx  and  R4,  R2  and  R5,  R3  and  Rg,  are  said  to  be  "in  cor- 
responding positions,"  or  "plane-symmetrical." 

Now  we  may  conceive  that  either  carbon  atom,  with  the  radicles 
attached,  is  capable  of  rotation  about  an  axis  joining  the  two, 
while  the  original  cyclical  order  is  preserved.     Thus 

Rl  Rg 

I  I 

Rs— C— ^2  R2— C— Rl 

I  and  I 

R4— C— Ke  R4— C— Ke 

Rs  R5 

may  be  successive  phases  of  the  body  already  represented. 

But  we  believe  that  each  of  the  radicles,  Rj,  R^,  Rg,  is  attracted 
(or  repelled)  by  each  of  the  others  ;  and  the  moments  thus  arising 
may  limit  the  freedom  of  rotation.  We  know  but  little  of  these 
forces  except  that  unlike  groups  seem  to  attract  each  other  most 
intensely.  If  Ri  and  R4  are  strongly  negative,  and  the  rest  posi- 
tive, the  first  phase  will  be  far  less  likely  to  occur  than  the  second 
or  third.  In  fact,  there  may  be  but  one  position  of  stable  equilib- 
rium, which  the  molecule  always  tends  to  assume.  With  another 
substance,  there  may  be  neutral  equilibrium  in  all  positions,  with 
rotation  in  either  direction,  as  the  various  impacts  of  molecules 
may  determine ;  or,  finally,  there  may  be  two  or  more  positions 
of  stable  equilibrium,  so  that  the  molecule  cannot  pass  from  one 
of  these  configurations  to  another  without  some  special  applica- 
tion of  external  force.  In  this  case  only  would  the  various  phases 
represent  isomeric  modifications  of  the  substance.  Our  theory 
must  conform  to  the  observed  facts ;  otherwise  we  may  either  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  multitude  of  imaginary  isomers,  or  we  may  be 
unable  to  account  for  all  that  are  discovered.  The  following  prin- 
ciple (which  has  been  known  as  "van't  Hoff's  second  hypothesis") 
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is  supported  by  many  facts  : —  WJieri  two  atoms  of  carbon  are  uni- 
ted by  a  single  bond,  each  is  capable  of  free  rotation  in  either  direc- 
tion about  the  common  axis;  and  isomers  may  be  recognized  for  those 
bodies  only  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  same  configuration  by 
such  rotation. 

Some  apparent  exceptions  must  not  be  ignored,  as  the  diphenic 
acids  described  b^'  Scbultz'  twelve  j-ears  ago.  Leaving  exceptions^ 
out  of  account  for  the  present,  let  us  see  what  isomers  are  predict- 
ed by  this  general  principle. 

The  best  Illustration  of  tliis  class  of  bodies  is  found  in  the  sev* 
eral  tartaric  acids 

CO2H   CH(OH)    CH(OH)    CO2H,  or 
H  OH  OH 

HO— C— CO2H  H— C— CO2H  H— C— CO2H 

1,1  and  I 

H— C— CO2H        HO— C— CO2H  H— C— CO2H 

I  T  I 

OH  H  OH 

If  we  trace  the  cyclical  order  of  the  three  radicles,  H,  OH,  COgH, 
in  each  half  molecule,  these  stereochemical  formulas  will  exhibit 
the  following  character : 

1  r  r 

I.I.I  ; 

1  r  1 

hence,  the  first  two  are  assigned  to  ordinary  and  laevo-tartaric  acids, 
while  the  third  is  believed  to  be  inactive  ;  the  right  hand  effect  of 
one-half  the  molecule  being  neutralized  by  the  left-hand  influence 
of  the  other  half.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  right-handed  order 
of  H,  OH,  CO2H,  or  of  OH,  H,  CO2H,  represents  ordinary  tartaric 
acid  ;  hence,  the  first  two  formulas  cannot  be  definitely  assigned. 

But,  real!}', two  inactive  acids  are  recognized,  racemic  and  meso- 
tartaric.  The  former  can  be  separated  into  its  active  constituents 
by  simply  converting  into  the  double  salts  of  sodium  and  ammo- 
nium, crystallizing  these,  and  carefully  separating  the  two  enanti- 
cmorphous  forms.    Racemic  acid  (like  many  inactive  bodies  already 

>Bor.  11,  21c,  and  Ann.  Pharm.  Chem.  196,  24. 

»The8c  are  (lipcussed  byAuwers  and  Meyer  (Ber.  23.  2079-2083)  who  concliule  that 
two  or  more  positions  of  permanent  equilibrium  are  cai)able  of  existence  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  substituting  groups  are  nearly  alike  in  negativity ;  hence,  we  need  ex- 
pect no  great  comi)lication  in  our  pytem  of  orsranio  chemistry,  arising  from  these  phe- 
nomena. Of  course  the  absence  of  isomera  may  be  due  either  to  "fiee  rotatiou"  or  to 
a  single  poeiUon  of  stable  eqailibrium. 
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considered)  is  really  a  mixture  or  loose  combination  of  r — r  and 
1 — 1 ;  while  mesotartaric  acid  must  have  the  third  formula,  or  r — 1. 
Metatartaric  acid,  if  fully  established,  is  not  thus  explained,  and 
may  be  an  exception  to  van't  HofTs  hypothesis. 

If  the  two  asymmetric  groups  were  not  alike,  still  another  isomer 
would  be  possible  ;  for  in  the  mixed  type  it  is  not  indifferent  which 
group  is  right-handed  and  which  is  left-handed.  In  general,  if  we 
have  n  asymmetric  atoms  of  carbon,  each  distinguishable  from  all 
the  rest,  the  number  of  isomers  predicted  by  theory  is  the  wth 
power  of  2.     Thus  glucose, 

CH2OH   [CH(0H)]4   COH, 

may  exist  in  sixteen  isomeric  forms  ;  a  complicated  subject  for 
study,  but  Fischer^  has  already  marked  one  of  the  asymmetric  at- 
oms and  obtained  derivatives  in  which  the  asymmetry  is  removed, 
in  order  to  trace  the.  optical  power  of  this  particular  atom.  The 
work  is  in  progress ;  and  his  recent  lecture^  on  the  synthesis  of 
sugars,  before  the  German  Chemical  Society,  may  show  that  the 
most  intricate  scientific  investigation  has  important  bearings  upon 
our  enjoyment  of  the  social  board,  and  the  sweetness  of  a  cup  of 
tea. 

IV.       A  MARKED  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  FREE  ROTATION  ;  OR 
STEREOCHEMISTRY  OF  NITROGEN. 

The  exceptions  already  alluded  to  were  not  brought  into  prom- 
inence, until  after  the  discussion  of  certain  nitrogenous  isomers, 
where  it  was  quite  possible  to  explain  the  leading  facts  by  assum- 
ing a  geometrical  or  polar  character  for  ihe  nitrogen  atom.  In  the 
development  of  our  theories,  two  widely  different  questions  are 
thus  closely  linked. 

Two  years  ago,  K.  Auwers  and  V.  Meyer^  announced  that 
the  two  orthobenzil-dioximes,  have  the  same  constitution,  C^H^ 
C(N-O-H)"  C(N-O-H)"  CeHs;  in  1889,  Stierlin^  described  iso- 
meric anisil-dioximes  CH3  O  CeH^  C  (NOH)C  (NOH)  CgH,  O 
CHg,  and  para-tolil-dioximes  CHg  CeH^  C(NOH)  C(NOH)C6H4 
CHg ;  and  this  year  Hausmann^  has  announced  the  correspond- 
ing isomers  of  mononitro-benzil-dioxime  C6H4(N02)  C(NOH) 
C(NOH)    CeH^. 

1  Fischer  &  Hirschberger,  Ber.  22,  365-376  (1889).  »  Ber.  23,  2114-2141  (1890). 

»Ber,  21,784-817;  3510-3529(1888).  *Ber.  22,  376-381  (1889). 

•Ber.  23,  531-534(1890). 
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Auwers  and  Meyer  have  also  described  two  isomeric  benzil- 
monoximes,!  CeHj  C(NOH)  CO  CcHg ;  and,  at  last,  a  third  ben- 
zil-dioxime  was  discovered. ^ 

The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  establish  the  chemical  structure 
of  these  bodies.  Beckmann,^  in  the  meanwhile,  investigated  two 
isomeric  oximes  of  benzaldeliyde,  CqUs  C  (N0H)"H  ;  but  the 
same  line  of  experiments,  by  which  these  isomers  were  found  to 
have  different  chemical  structure,  led  Auwers  and  Meyer  to  assign 
the  same  structure  to  the  oximes  of  benzil,  and  to  attribute  a  ster- 
eochemical isomerism,  depending  upon  the  two  carbon  atoms  in 
the  carbonyl  groups  of  benzil.  If  we  let  X  represent  the  phenyl 
group  and  substitute  n — n  for  the  bivalent  group,  N — O — H,  ben- 
zil-dioxime,  may  be  written 

n  X  n 

I  I  I 

X— C— n  n— C— n  n— C— X 


:_6_n 


or  I 

X— C— n  X— C— n  X— C— n 


but  (according  to  van't  HofTs  theory,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
large  number  of  compounds  studied)  only  one  of  these  could  be 
recognized  as  a  definite  stable  structure.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  in 
fact,  that  there  is  no  asymmetric  carbon,  and  even  such  optical 
isomers  as  we  find  in  tartaric  acid  are  excluded  ;  whereas,  these 
isomers  diff'er  in  melting  point,  solubility  and  stability.  The  dis- 
coverers are  therefore  led  to  assume  that  in  this  case,  at  least, 
the  C0H5  and  NOH  groups  are  so  nearly  alike  in  electro-chemical 
sense,  that  several  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  are  possible.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  formulas  present  too  little  difference  to  ac- 
count for  the  third  isomer  with  its  distinctive  properties,  as  observed  ; 
hence,  still  other  positions  are  supposed,  which  may  bederived  from 
fig.  3  by  turning  the  upper  tetraliedron  through  various  angles. 

In  fig.  4,  each  free  corner  of  the  upper  tetrahedron  is  represented 
above  the  middle  of  a  basal  edge  of  the  lower  one.  Instead  of 
placing  the  pairs  of  radicles,  R,  R^,  etc.,  in  corresponding  positions 
(that  is,  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  joining  the  centers  of  the  tetra- 
hedrons) they  are  placed  in  opposite,  or  center -symmetrical  posi- 
tions, as  though  either  tetrahedron  had  been  rotated  180°.     To  fa- 

>  Ber.  22, 537-551  (1889).  s  Ber.  22,  705-720  (1889). 

»Ber.  22,  429-140,  and  four  later  papers. 
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cilitate  printing,  an  equivalent  formula  is  suggested  which  does 
not  require  special  cuts. 
R3 


may  be  written        jj       ' 


R, 


>C-R4 


Here  (as  in  the  conventional  plane  formula  for  fig.  3)  the  rad- 
icles at  the  front  corners  of  the  tetrahedrons,  Rg  and  Rg,  are  assigned 
to  the  highest  and  lowest  positions,  as  though  we  were  looking  at 
each  triangle  from  the  carbon.  With  this  understanding,  the  plane 
diagram  will  show  the  same  cyclical  order  as  fig.  4  ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  R2  and  R5  (not  Rg  and  Rg)  have  positions  of 
symmetry  with  regard  to  the  center  of  the  diagram. 

On  this  hypothesis,  six  isomeric  dioximes  may  exist,  thus  : 

I.  II.  III. 

n  X  n 

I  I  I 

X— C— n  n— C— n  n— C— X 

I  I  I 

X— C— n  X— C— n  X— C— n 

n  n  n 

IV.  v.  VI. 

x-c<:;       >-<p<?        n-^<i 

">C-x  ">C-x  ">C-x 

The  configurations  11  and  in,  v  and  vi,  are  enantiomor- 
phous,  hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  bodies  of  each  pair  thus 
represented  may  be  indistinguishable  in  most  of  their  properties ; 
and  Meyer  interprets  his  formulas  (which  may  be  considered  as  hor- 
izontal projections  of  those  given  above)  to  predict  four  isomers 
only. 
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Auwers^  gives  a  full  review  of  the  whole  subject,  and  suggests 
that  the  three  dioxiraes  known  may  represent  three  positions  of  sta- 
ble equilibrium,  name!}' : 

1.  Plane-symmetical,  phenyl  groups  having  corresponding  posi- 
tions, as  Ri  R4  of  fig.  3. 

2.  The  two  enantiomorphous  configurations  derived  by  rotating 
half  the  molecule  90°  in  either  direction. 

3.  The  center-symmetrical  form,  which  would  result  by  rotation 
90°  further ;  phenyl  groups  having  opposite  positions,  as  Ri  R4  of 
fig.  4. 

The  first  of  these  configurations,  as  the  least  stable,  is  assigned  to 
^-benzil-dioxime. 

Still  another  iiypothesis  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bonds,  or 
"dipoles,"  is  offered  by  Meyer  and  Riecl<e,2  to  show  why  the  free 
rotation  of  some  compounds  with  uul  Hie  radicles  maybe  lacking  in 
those  whose  radicles  are  of  nearly  equal  positive  or  negative  char- 
acter. 

The  modification  of  van't  Hoflf's  hypothesis  is  also  ably  defended 
by  Meyei*^  in  a  lecture  given  before  the  German  Chemical  Society 
last  January,  while  other  chemists  attribute  the  isomerism  to  nitro- 
gen. Two  closely  related  theories  have  been  offered ;  the  first,  by 
Hantzsch  and  Werner,^  the  other  by  Behrend.^  Under  the  former 
theory,  the  three  lines  of  affinity  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and 
the  hydroxyl  may  be  turned  either  towards  or  from  that  carbon 
atom  to  which  the  other  NOH  group  is  united.  The  bonds  of  N 
essentially  represent  a  convex  and  a  concave  surface.  For  this 
geometrical  conception,  the  second  theory  substitutes  that  of  po- 
larity, one  side  of  the  surface  being  positive,  the  other  negative. 
The  essential  feature  of  Hantzsch  and  Werner's  theory  may  be 
represented  in  the  following  formulas  for  the  dioximes,  using  the 
symbol  |^  for  nitrogen  considered  in  its  stereochemical  relations  : 

CeH,— C=||  OH  OH 

I  I  I 

OH  CeHj— C=|i  CeHs— C=|i 


HO 


HO 


N=C-CeH, 


N^C-CeH,  |i=C— CeHs  HO 

•  "Die  Entwickelung  der  Stereocliemie."  HeidelburK,  1890;  pages  52-133. 
•Ber.ai,  94«-95«(I888).  «  Ber.  23,  5i)0-<5U  (1890). 

«  Ber.  23, 11-30;  1343-1253  (1890).  »  Ber.  23,  451-458  (1890). 
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This  theory  plainly  gives  the  same  number  of  isomers  as  that  of 
Behrend,  whose  formulas  may  be  slightly  modified  (for  the  sake  of 
comparison)  as  follows : 

CgH^— C=:NOH  CgHs— C=NOH  CeHg— C=NOH 

+  + 

HON=:C— CgHi  HON=C— CeHs  HON=C— CgHs 

-  +  + 

The  compounds  of  carbon  seldom  exhibit  well  authenticated  ex- 
amples of  geometrical  isomerism,  except  with  asymmetrical  car- 
bon, with  double  bond  between  carbon  atoms,  with  a  closed  ring, 
or  with  the  presence  of  nitrogen.  If  further  researches  prove  that 
geometric  isomerism  depends  upon  nitrogen,  both  the  theories 
offered  for  this  element  may  be  equally  true  ;  but,  for  the  present, 
the  problem  of  the  oximes  of  benzil  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
settled. 

Bischoffi  has  just  presented  a  still  different  view,  assuming  hy- 
droxylamine  as  HgN^zO. 

V.   CARBON  ATOMS  WITH  DOUBLE  OR  TRIPLE  BOND. 

Again,  using  the  tetrahedron  as  the  symbol  of  the  carbon  atom, 
we  may  conceive  two  such  forms  united  on  a  common  edge,  with 
hydrogen  at  the  four  free  corners,  to  represent  the  molecule  of  ethyl- 
ene. Any  non-saturated  body,  regarded  as  a  substitution  product 
of  ethylene,  would  be 


or  II 

R4^C— K5 


R 


Fig.  6. 
or,  more  simply  still,  CC^i^a)  CC^^^s)* 

»Ber.  23, 1967-1972  (1890). 
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The  double  bond  might,  a  prion,  admit  of  rotation,  just  as  well 
as  the  single  bond  ;  for  the  tetrahedral  symbol  is  really  an  admis- 
sion of  ignorance  concerning  the  actual  nature  or  location  of  the 
bonds  exerted.     Experiment,  not  speculation,  must  decide  whether 

the  body  C  (^il^^)  CC^^^^s)  is  the  same  as  CC^^Ri)  CC^^^^^)- 
Now  in  fact  there  are  a  great  many  such  pairs  of  isomers,  including 
the  old  puzzle,  so  hotly  contested,  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids 
These  facts  are  most  readily  explained  by  supposing  that  if  a  plane 
be  conceived  as  determined  by  the  parallel  lines  of  affinity  in  the 
double  bond,  Rj  and  K4  of  fig.  5  will  be  on  one  side  while  Rg  and  R5 
are  on  the  other.     The  two  arrangements, 

Ri— C— R2  R2— C— Ri 


R4-C-R5 


and 


R4-C-K5 


both  represent  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  one  cannot 
be  changed  to  the  other  without  some  external  force. 

In  like  manner,  acetylene  derivatives  may  be  represented  by  two 
tetrahedrons  with  a  common  face,  thus ; 


C— Ri 

or       III  or 

C— R4 


Ri— C=C— R4    ; 


where  ordinary  structural  formulas  tell  the  whole  story,  and  geo- 
metrical isomers  are  neither  predicted  by  theory  nor  found  in  prac- 
tice. These  are  of  great  value,  however,  in  certain  cases,  to  inves- 
tigate the  configuration  of  other  molecules  ;  Wislicenus  has  pointed 
out  that  in  the  formation  of  an  addition  product  by  loosening  one 
of  the  bonds,  the  original  groups,  Rj  and  R4,  must  occupy  corre- 
sponding positions,  while  the  two  radicles  added  must  do  the  same. 
For  example,  by  the  simple  addition  of  Clj, 
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III  yields  II 

CeH^-C  CeH,— C— CI 

tolane  plane-symmetrical 

tolaue  dichloride. 


and  only  indirectly  yields 


Cl-C-CeH, 


CeH,— C— CI 
center-symmetrical  tolane  dichloride. 

The  isomers  are  distinguished  as  plane-symmetrical  (with  refer- 
ence to  a  plane  separating  the  carbon  atoms)  and  center-symmet- 
rical (with  regard  to  the  center  of  the  molecule)  as  explained 
above  with  figures  3  and  4.  The  former  is  regarded  as  the  "un- 
favorable configuration,"  like  radicles  being  relatively  near  each 
other.  The  dynamic  theory  of  partial  change  by  heat  into  the 
center-symmetrical  modification  is  well  illustrated  by  Eiolart.^ 

In  like  manner,  in  addition  products  of  CC^i^s)  CC^^^^)'  ^^^ 
radicles  added  may  have  corresponding  positions  at  the  first  mo- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  principle  of  free  rotation,  a  change  will  probably 
take  place,  so  that  for  the  mean  position  of  the  atoms,  unlike  groups 
will  be  brought  as  near  as  possible,  and  like  groups  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. These  hypotheses  will  be  better  understood  with  the  aid  of 
a  concrete  example. 

Malic  acid  (which  may  be  written^ 


CO,H-C<oH 
H>C— CO2H 


11. 
OH 


or  H— C— CO2H 

I 
H— C— CO2H 

I 
H 


or  in  any  similar  form,  resulting  from  rotation  of  half  the  molecule) 
loses  water  by  heating  to  150°  or  200,°  and  may  yield  either 

III.  IV. 

CO2H— C— H  H— C— CO2H 

II  or  II 

H— C— CO2H  H— C— CO2H 

»  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  12,  231-253  (1890). 

'These  formulas  represent,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  isomers.  The  other  would  have 
the  groups  H,  OH,  CO,H,  in  reverse  cyclical  order;  but  the  same  results  follow  with 
both. 
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Two  blbasic  acids  are  found  as  tlie  result  of  the  experiment,  known 
as  fumaric  and  maleic,  of  which  tiie  former  predominates.  Are 
■we  justified  in  adopting  tliese  two  formulas?  And  which  should 
be  assigned  to  each?  We  may  suppose  that  in  a  mass  of  malic 
acid,  a  greater  number  of  molecules  would  have  the  carboxyl  groups 
turned  somewhat  from  each  other,  as  in  i,  than  turned  on  the  same 
side  of  the  C2  axis,  as  in  11 ;  the  former  is  the  "  more  favorable 
position,"  especiall}'^  when  the  atoms  are  not  agitated  b}'  excessive 
temperature  ;  hence,  in  the  product,  we  should  expect  a  larger  share 
of  III  than  of  iv.  Further,  we  should  expect  to  get  the  anhj'dride 
of  IV,  more  easily  than  that  of  in  ;  and  when  found,  the  anhydrides 
of  both  should  have  the  same  configuration, 

H— C— CO 

II  >0    . 

H— C— CO 

If  the  double  bond  should  become  loosened  by  heat  or  other  agencies, 
thus  permitting  of  any  rotation,  we  should  expect  COgH  to  attract 
H,  thus  IV  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  into  in  than  the  reverse. 
All  these  features,  having  been  observed  in  the  laboratory,  confirm 
the  stereochemical  hypothesis,  and  lead  us  to  assign  formula  in  to 
fumaric,  and  iv  to  maleic  acid.  To  the  evidence  derived  from  all 
these  facts,  a  most  interesting  confirmation  is  added  in  the  oxyda- 
tion  products  when  the  two  acids  are  treated  with  permanganate. 
By  adding  two  hydroxyl  groups  at  corresponding  positions, 

OH  H 

H— C— CO2H  H— C— CO^H  HO— C— CO2H 

II  yields  |  and  T  ; 

H— C— CO2H  H— C— CO2H  HO— C— CO2H 

OH  H 

maleic  acid  yields  tartaric  acid  of  the  1  —  r  or  r — I  type, —  that  is, 
mesotartaric  acid.     But,  by  the  same  process, 

OH  CO2H 

CO2H— C-H  CO2H— C— H  HO— C— H 

II  yields  J  and  T  ; 

H— C— CO3H  H— C— CO2H  HO— C— CO2H 

OH  A 

famaric  acid  yields  tartaric  acid  of  the  1 — 1  and  r — r  types,  that 
is,  racemic  acid. 
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There  is  one  difficulty  in  which  we  must  still  wait  for  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  Maleic  acid  is  converted  into  fumaric  by  simple 
contact  with  strong  acids,  especially  fuming  hydrobromic  acid. 
Wislicenus  attempts  to  explain  this  by  assuming  the  temporary 
formation  of  bromsuccinnic  acid,  thus : 

Br 


H— C— CO2H 

II 
H— C— CO2H 

-f  HBr  = 

H— C— CO2H 
H— C— CO2H 
H 

by  rotation, 

Br 

CO2H 

1 

H— C— CO2H 

H— C— CO2H 

1 

becomes 

Br— C— H 
H— C— CO2H 

1 
H 

H 

and,  finally, 

CO2H 

1 

Br— C— H 
H— C— CO2H 

=  HBr  + 

[CO2H— C— H 

II 
H     C     CO2H 

1 
H 

The  difficulty  is  that  bromsuccinnic  acid  is  stable  and  does  not 
yield  fumaric  acid  in  presence  of  fuming  hydrobromic  acid ;  but 
while  the  theory  may  still  be  weak  in  a  few  points,  it  so  beauti- 
fully correlates  a  multitude  of  facts  in  regard  to  a  multitude  of 
non-saturated  bodies,  that  it  seems  needless  caution  to  adhere  to 
the  expression  ''alloisomerism"  adopted  by  Michael,  which  simply 
means  an  isomerism  other  than  that  illustrated  in  ordinary  struct- 
ural formulas. 

It  may  be  added  that  when  olein  is  converted  into  elaidin  by 
contact  with  nitrous  acid,  a  similar  change  from  less  favorable  to 
more  favorable  configuration  is  probable. 

VI.      THEORY   OF    RINGS. 

When  a  chain  of  atoms  forms  a  closed  ring,  certain  limitations 
arise,  as  already  noticed  for  the  formation  of  maleic  anhydride. 
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Theories  of  configuration  have  stimulated  the  study  of  the  benzene 
nucleus,'  the  lactones,  etc.  In  hexamethylene,  we  have  six  atoms  of 
carbon,  with  two  of  hydrogen  attached  to  each.  If  substituting 
radicles  are  attached  to  two  of  the  carbon  atoms,  they  may  either  be 
on  the  same  side  or  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  ring,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  v.  Baeyer,  us- 
ing the  Greek  letter  F  to  indicate  geometric  isomerism,  calls  the 
former  1*'^"  or  r=''  and  the  latter,  r="t™°«;  that  is,  "geometrically 
on  this  side,  on  this  side,"  and,  "geometrically  on  this  side,  on  the 
further  side."     But  we  must  hasten  to  the  last  part  of  the  subject. 

VII.   THEORIES  OF  FORM  AND  FORCE,  ATOMS  AND  BONDS. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  the  carbon  atom,  as  a  solid  body,  is  prob- 
ably that  of  Wunderlich.2  v.  Baeyer  discusses  bonds  in  connection 
with  his  study  of  rings.  Meyer  and  Riecke's  theory  of  dipoles  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Naumann  offers  a  theory  of  tensions  in 
relation  to  thermochemical  data.  Sachse  and  Loschmidt  each  sug- 
gest various  forms  for  rings,  with  directions  for  the  construction 
of  models  to  illustrate  the  forms  described.  A  campaign  is  thus 
being  conducted  towards  the  stronghold  of  atomic  mysteries.  It 
has  been  stated  that  hereafter  physics  must  take  the  lead  in  such 
investigations,  but  pure  physics  stops  with  the  molecule.  I  have 
endeavored  briefly,  and  with  no  claim  to  originality  of  thought,  to 
indicate  the  manner  of  approach  from  the  chemical  side.  As  the 
astronomer  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  aberration  of  light  and 
a  star's  proper  motion  before  he  can  reach  out  a  measuring  line  and 
determine  its  distance  by  parallax,  so  the  chemist  must  multiply  his 
compounds  and  test  their  reactions  on  all  sides,  before  he  can  an- 
nounce with  certainty  the  discovery  of  geometrical  isomers,  as  de- 
termined by  the  residual  facts,  inexplicable  on  other  grounds.  A 
part  of  the  theory  has  been  so  firmly  established,  that  it  must  here- 
after be  recognized  in  chemical  science.  Various  hypotheses  are 
even  now  being  weighed  in  the  balances.  Still  other  speculations 
represent  the  ideals  of  earnest  thinkers  ;  in  the  absence  of  clear  evi- 
dence concerning  the  nature  of  atoms,  bonds  and  valence,  it  is 
well  to  make  use  of  such  hints  as  we  can  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  dis- 
tant future,  all  may  become  clear. 

»  V.  Baeyer,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  245,  103-100  (1888);  251.  257-311  (1889),  etc. 
•"Conflfcuration  orjfnniBClier  Molecule,"  WUizliniK,  1886.    An  oiullne  of  Uiis  theory 
is  given  In  Auwer8"*Entwickeluug,"  pages 27-35;  a  brief  abstract  in  Ber.  19vRef.  592. 
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WuNDERLiCH  — "Configuration  organischer  Molecule,"  WGrzburg,  1886. 
See  Berichte  19,  Ref.  592  (1886). 

WiSLiCENUS. — Abh.  Kgl.  Sachs.  Gesel.  der  Wissenschaf ten  14, 1-78  (1887). 
"Ueber  die  riiumliche  Anordnung  der  Atorae  in  organischen 
Moleculen  uud  ihre  Bestimmung  in  geometrisch-isomeren  un- 
gesattigten  Verbindungen."  The  same  is  printed  separately. 
A  second  edition,  with  references  to  more  recent  papers,  ap- 
peared in  1889. 

LOSSEX.— Ber.  20,  3306-3310  (1887). 

Meyer. — Ber.  23,  567-619  (1890).  "Ergebnisse  und  Ziele  der  stereochem- 
ischen  Forschung." 

AuwERS. — "Die  Entwickelung  der  Stereochemie."  Habilitationsschrift, 
Heidelberg,  1890. 

The  papers  of  van't  Hoff  (or  van't  Hoff-Herrmann) ,  Wisllcenus,  Meyer 
and  Auwers  are  especially  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  general 
subject. 

II.  Asymmetric  Carbon  and  Optical  Character.   Separation  of  Isomers. 

Pasteur.— Ann.  chim.  phys.  [3]  24,  442-459  (1848)  ;  28,  56-99  (1850),  and 
38,  437-487  (1853).  Compt.  rend.  37,  162-166  (1853)  and  46, 
615-618  (1858).  Tartrates,  separation  of  racemic  acid,  etc. 
•'  "Lecons  de  chemie,"  Paris,  1861,  page  25.  Theorem  that  atoms 
in  these  molecules  must  constitute  non-superposable  forms, 
related  like  object  and  image. 

Gernez.— Compt.  rend.  63,  843  (1866).     Separation  by  crystallization. 

Corapt.  rend.  104,  783-785;  105,  808-806  (1887)  ;  106,  1527- 
1530  (1888);  108,  942-945  (1889)  and  110,  529-532;  1365- 
1368  (1890).     Influence  of  molybdates  and  tungstates. 

Laxdolt. — "Das  optische  Drehungsvermogen,"  Brunswick,  p.  23  et  seq. 

OSTWALD  — Lehrbuch,  1,  469-474. 

Piutti. — Asparagines,  etc.     See  part  ii,  b. 

Bamberger.— Ber.  23,291-292  (1890).  Ac.  tetrahydronaphtylendiamines. 
Separation  Avith  aid  of  tartaric  acid.     Enantiomorphisra. 

GUYE.— Compt.  rend.  110,  714-716;  and  Ber.  23,  Ref.  383.  Chemical 
constitution  and  optical  power. 

See  farther  references  in  van't  HoflTs  "  Dix  annfies." 

II,  a.    Application  to  the  Sugar  Group. 

Fischer  and  Hirschberoer  —Ber.  21,  1805-1809  (1888)  and  22,  365-376; 

3218-.S224  (1889).     Mannose. 
Fischer.— Ber.  23,  379-381  (1890).     Mannonic  acid  separated  by  strych- 
nine. 
"        Ber  23,  799-805  (1890).     Synthesis  of  grape  sugar. 
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Fischer.— Ber.  23,  2114-2141  (1890).    Lecture  on  synthesis  of  the  sugar 

group ;  with  bibliography  of  this  subject. 
Fischer  and  Passmore.— Ber.  23,  2226-2239  (1890). 

This  subject  has  also  been  reviewed  by  Keiser,  in  Amer.  Chem.  Journ. 
11,  277  (1889),  and  12,  357  (1890). 

II,  b.    Application  to  Alkaloids,  etc. 

Ladenburg.— Ber.  19,  2578-2582  (1886).     Synthesis  of  conine. 
Ber.  21,  30G5-3070  (1888).     Atropine. 

Ladenburg  and  Hundt. — Ber.  22,  2590-2592  (1889).    Decomposition  of 
tropic  acid  by  quinine. 

Antrick.— Ber.  20,  310-322  (1887).     Cocaine  and  polarized  light. 

Will.— Ber.  21,  1717-1726  (1888).     Atropine  and  hyoscyamine. 

Will  and  Bredig— Ber.  21,  2777-2797  (1888). 

Schmidt.— Ber.  21,  1829  (1888). 

Liebermann  and  Giesel. — Ber.  23,  508-512  (1890).     By-products  of  co- 
caine manufacture. 

PiUTTi.— Gazz.  chem.  18,  457-485  (1888),  and  Ber.  22,  Ref.  241-245.     As- 
paragines,  etc. 

EiNHORN.— Ber.  22,  1495  (1889). 

EiNHORN  AND  ]VI*ARQUARDT. — Ber.  23,  468-474  (1890).     Dextro-cocaine ; 
its  physiological  action  is  more  prompt  and  more  transient. 

in.     Carbon  Atoms  with  Single  Bond. 
Many  of  the  following  papers  discuss  apparent  exceptions  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of   "  free  rotation,"  in  non-nitrogenous  bodies.      See  Auwers' 
discussion  of  this  principle  in  his  "Entwickelung,"  pages  134-157.    Papers 
on  tlie  oximes  are  indicated  in  part  iv. 

Pasteur. — Tartaric  acids ;  see  n. 

ScHULTZ.— Ber.  11,  216-218  (1878)  and  Ann.  Chem.    Pharm.  196,    1-32 

(1879.)     Diphenic  acids. 
Graebe  and  Aubin. —  Ber.  20,  84.5-848  (1887).     Diphenic  acids. 
Graebe.— Ber.  20,  848-850  (1887).     Formulas  for  the  same. 
Graebe  and  Juillard.— Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.    242,  214-257  (1887).    Di- 

phthalic  acid. 
Graebe  and  Juillard. — Ber.  21,  2003-2005  (1888).     Benzilorthocarboxy- 

lic  acids. 
Graebe. — Ber.    23,    1344-1349  (1890).     Isomeric  benzilorthocarboxylic 

acids.     Meyer's  theory  for  the  oximes  is  applied  to  these  on 

p.  1347. 
Demuth  and  Meyer. — Ber.    21,     264-270    (1888).      Isodibromsuccinnic 

acid. 
Bethmann. — Zeitsch.  physik.  Chem.  5,  408-417  (1890).     Succinnic  ncid 

and  homologues. 
Bischoff,  with  others.— Ber.  23,  631-656 ;  1942-1950  (1890).     Substituted 

succinnic  acids. 
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AvwERa  and  Meykr.— Ber.  23,  2079-2083  (1890).  Stereochemistry  of 
ethane  derivatives. 

AuwEBS  and  Jackson.— Ber.  23,  1599-1617  (1890).  BischoflTs  "dynam- 
ical isomerism." 

IV.    Nitrogen  Compounds.     [For  alkaloids,  see  part  ii,  &.] 

van't  Hoff. — "Ansichten  iiber  die  organische  Chemie," pages  79-81, 1881. 

WiLLGEKODT.— Jour,  prak  Chem.  37,  449-454  (1888).     Hydrazines. 
Jour.  prak.  Chem.     41,  291-30n;  526-528  (1890). 

BuBCH  and  Marsh.— Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  55,  654-664  (1889).     The  dissoci- 
ation of  amine  vapors. 

AuwERS  and  Meyer.— Ber.  21, 784-817 ;  3510-3529  (1888).    Two  isomeric 
benzil-dioximes. 
"    Ber.  22,  537-551  (1889).    Isomeric  benzil-monoximes. 
"     Ber.  22,  564-567  (1889). 

"    Ber.  22,  705-720  (1889).     The  third  benzil-dioxime. 
"    Ber.  22,   1985-1995  (1889).    No  isomeric  oximes  were  obtained 
from  phenanthraquiuone. 

AuwERS  and  Dittrich. — Ber.  22,  1996-2011.     Structure  of  monoximes. 

AuwKRs  and  Meyer. — Ber.  22,  3005. 

AuwERS.— Ber.  23,  399-403. 

'*     "Die  Entwickelung  der  Stereochemie,"  pages  52-133.     Oximes  of 
benzil. 

Meyer.— Ber.  23,  590-613  (1890). 

AuwERS  and  Mkyer.— Ber.   23,  2063-2064;   2403-2409  (1890).     Oximes 
and  hydroxylamine. 

Steeklin. — Ber.   22,   376-3»3  (1889).    Isomeric  dioximes  of  anisil  and 
paratolil. 

Hausmann. — Ber.  23,  531-534  (1890).     Isomeric  dioximes  of  mononitro- 
benzil. 

E.  Hoffman.— Ber.  23,  2064-2066  (1890).    Isomeric  dioximes  of  cuminil. 

BECK.MANN.— Ber.  22,  429-440;  514-517;  1531-1536;  1588-1597  (1889),  and 
23,  1680-1692  (1890).     Benzaldoximes. 

Jaxovski  and  Reimann. — Ber.  22,  40-45  (1889).     Para-azoxytoluenes. 

Janovski.- Ber.  22,  1172-1176,  and  Ref.  752;  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.  10,683- 
601  (1889).  ■  Azoxytoluenes. 

GOLDSCHMIDT  — Ber.  22,  3101-3114  (1889),  and  23, 2163-2180  (1890).    Ox- 
imes. 

GoLDSCHMiDT  and  Meissler — Ber.  23,  253-280  (1890).     See  part  viii. 

Behre.nd  and  Leuchs.- Ber  22,384-386;  613-618  (1889),  and  Ann.  Chem. 
Pharm.  257,  203-247  (1890).     Hydroxylamine  derivatives. 

Beiirexd.— Ber.  23,  454-458  (1890).     Theory  of  polarity. 

Hantzscii  and  Werner.— Ber.  23, 11-30;  1243-1253  (1890).     Stereochem- 
istry of  nitrogen. 

Hantzsch.— Ber.  23,  2322-2333  (1890).    Unsymmetrical  oximes. 

Werner.- Ber.  23,  2333-2336  (1890).     Oximes  of  benzoin. 
Ber.  23,  2336-2339  (1890).     Ethers  of  oximes. 
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ZiNCKE. — ^Ber.  23,  1321  (1890).    Geometric  isomerism  with  pentivalent 

nitrogen. 
LeBel.— Bui.  soc.  chim.  [3]  2,  305  (1889),  and  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  58,  228. 

Methyl-ethyl-propylamine  hydrochloride  is  optically  inactive. 
Gattermaxn. — Ber.  23,  1733-1737  (1890).    Isomerism  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds. 
Gattermann  and  Ritschke. — Ber.  23,  1738-1750    (1890).    Azoxyphenol 

ethers. 
BiscHOFF.— Ber.  23,  1967-1972  (1890).     Stereochemistry  of  nitrogen. 
"  Ber.  23,  1972-1976  (1890).    Piperazine  group. 

V.     Carbon  Atoms  with  Double  Bond. 
WlSLiCENUS. — "Raumliche  Anordnung,  etc."    See  part  i. 

'•        Ber.  20,  1008-1010(1887).     Derivatives  of  crotonic  acids. 

The  next  six  papers  embrace  researches  in  the  Leipsic  laboratory,  undei 

Prof.  Wislicenus. 

Wislicenus. — Ann.   Chem.   Pharm.   246,   53-96   (1888).      Fumaric  and 
maleic  acids. 

Blank.— Ann.  Chem  Pharm.  248,  1-34  (1888).     The  stilbene  group. 

Wislicenus.— Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  248,  281-355  (1888).    Crotonic  acid 
and  halogen  substitution  products.    Reply  to  Michael.    [Com- 
pare Jour.  prak.  Ch.  [2]  38,  6-39.] 
"        Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  250,  224-254   (1889).     Angelic  and  tiglic 
acids. 

EiOLART.— Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  12,  232-263  (1890).     Chlorine  compounds 
of  tolane. 

Alexander.— Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  258,  67-86  (1890).     Phenylmalic  acids. 

LeBel.— Bull.  soc.  chim.   [2]  37,  300-302    (1882).     Maleic  and  fumaric 

acids. 
Erlenmeyer. — Ber.  10,  1936-1938  (1886).     Cinnamic  acid  series. 
AnschUtz. — Amer.  Cliem.  JOur.  9,  253-269  (1887).     Fumaric  and  maleic 

acids. 
Anschutz  and  Selden. — Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  9,  379-385  (1887),  and  Ber. 

20,  1382-1388  (1887).     Monobromcinnamic  acids. 
Anschutz.— Ann.    Chem.  Pharm.  239,  161-184  (1887).      [See  Ber.  20, 

1388]. 
Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  254,  168-182  (1889). 
Michael. —  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  9,  180-204  (1887).     AUoisomerlsm. 
Michael  and  Browne.— Amer.  Chem.   Jour.  9,  274-289   (1887).    AUois- 

omerism. 
Michael.— Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  9,  364-372  (1887).     Levulinic  and  maleic 

acids. 
Michael  and  Browne  —Jour.  prak.  Ch.  [2]  35,  257-260  (1887),  and  38, 

174-176  (1887).     Crotonic  acid  series. 
Michael  and  Pendleton. — Jour.  prak.  Chem.  [2]  38,  1-5  (1888).    Cro- 
tonic acid  series. 
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Michael.— Jour.     prak.   Ch.    [2]   38,  6-39.     Criticisms  of  Wislicenus. 

[Compare  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  248,  342-355.] 
OsTWALD.— Zoitsch.   pliys.   Chem.  3,  241  (1889).     Constants  of  electric 

condnctivity. 
Wislicenus  and  IIolz.— Compt.  rend.  108, 405  (1889).    Dibromsuccinnic 

acid. 
LiEBEUMANN.— Ber.  23,  141-156;  512-516  (1890).     Isocinnamlc  acid. 

VI.     Theory  of  Benzene  and  Other  Bings. 

[See,  also,  part  vn.] 

V.  Fehling's  Handworterbucli,  1,  1136-1144. 
Watts'  Dictionary,  revised,  1,  451-454. 
•Kekul6.— Bull.  Koc.  cliim.  3,  98-110  (1865). . 

Ann.  Chem.  Pliarm.  137,  129-196  (1866). 
Claus. — "Theoretische  Betrachtungen  und  deren  Anwendung  zur  System- 
atik  der  org.  Chemie."    Freiburg,  1867. 
Ber.  15,  1405-1411  (1882),  and  20,  1422-1426  (1887). 
Jour.  prak.  Ch.  [2]  37,  455-464  (1888),  and  40,  69-77  (1889). 
Ladexbukg.— Ber.  2,  140-142;  172-174  (1869). 

"  "Theorie  der  aromatischen  Verbindungen."     Brunswick, 

1876. 
•'  Ber.  19,  971-973  (1886),  and  20,  62-65  (1887). 

Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  246,  382-384  (1888). 
R.  Meyer.— Ber.  15,  1823-1828  (1882).     Octahedral  formula. 
J.  Thomsen.— Ber.  13,  1388,  1808-1811,  2166  (1880),  and  15,  328-331(1882;. 

•'  Ber.  19,  2944-2950  (1886).     Octahedral  formula. 

V.  Baeyer.— Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Suppl.  7,  1-55  (1870).    Mellitic  acid. 

Ber  18,  674-681;  2269-2277  (1885).     Polyacetylene  compounds. 
Ber.  19,  1797-1810  (1886). 
"        Ann.   Chem.   Pharm.   245,    103-190   (1888),   and  251,  257-311 
(1889),  and  256,  1;258,  1-49;  258,  145-219  (1890).    Consti- 
tution of  benzene. 
A.  K.  Miller.— Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  51,  208-215  (1887).    Review  of  v.  Baeyer 

and  Tliomsen. 
BrL'HL. — Zeitsch.  physlk.  Chem.  1,  307. 

Ber.  20,  2-'88-2311  (1887). 
van't  Hoff. — Maandblad  voor  Naturwetenschappen  6.  150. 
Heuu.\iann  — Ber.  21,  1949-1959  (1888),  and  23,  2060-2062  (1890).     Ben- 
zene and  Hexamethylene. 
TiLDKX.— Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  53,  879-888  (1888).     Terpenes  and  benzol. 
Beckmann.— Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  250,  322-375  (1889).     Camphor  series. 

Theoretical  part,  pages  360-375. 
KOxiG.— "Zur  Theorie  und  Geschichte  der  fQnfgliedrigen  Kohlenstoflf- 
ringe."    Leipslg,  1889,  80  pages.     This  contains  an  estimate 
of  the  relative  distance  of  carbon  atoms,  with  single  and 
double  bonds. 
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BiscHOFF.— Ber.  23,  620-623 ;  656-659  (1890).    Anhydrides  of  substituted 

succinnic  acids. 
Sworn.— Phil.  Mag.  [5]  28,  402-415 ;  443-451,  and  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  58, 

238. 

VIL    Mathematical  Conceptions  of  Form  and  Force. 

Berthelot.— Bull.  soc.  chira.  [2]  23,  338-340  (1875).  Necessity  for  con- 
sidering rotary  and  vibratory  movements. 

V.  Baeyek.— Ber.  18, 2'>77-2281  ( 1 885) .  Theory  of  rings,  double  bond  and 
triple  bond.  Compare  Noyes,  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  11,  496 
(1889). 

WuNDERLiCH. — "Configuration  organischer  Molecule."    See  part  i. 

WiSLiCENUS.— Ber.  21,  584  (1888). 

Meyer  and  Riecke.— Ber.  21,  946-956  (1888).  Theory  of  bonds,  as  el  -Ct 
trical  "dipoles,"  to  account  for  lack  of  free  rotation  in  ox- 
imes  of  benzil. 

Naumann. — Ber.  23,  477-484  (1890).  Theory  of  tensions  for  double  and 
triple  bonds. 

Sachse.— Ber.  21,  2530-2538  (1888).  Abstract  in  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  11, 
132-134.     Configuration  of  benzene  nucleus. 

Sachse.— Ber.  23,  1362-1370  (1890).  Hexamethylene  derivatives.  Mod- 
els for  the  carbon  nucleus. 

Ashe. — Chem.  News  60,  235  (1889).  Hypothetical  constitution  of  at- 
oms. 

KOnig. — See  part  vi. 

LoscHMrox.— Monatsh.  f.  Chem.  11,  28-32,  and  Ber.  23,  Ref.  275,  and 
"Wien.  Sitzungsber.  99  (1890).     Theory  of  carbon  ring. 

BiscHOFF. — Ber.  23,  623-630.  Theory  of  mechanical  hindrance  to  free 
rotation  with  single  bonds. 

LeBel. — Bui.  Soc.  chim.  [3]  ;  3,  788-796.  Equilibrium  of  saturated  com- 
pounds. 

VIII.    Desmotropy,  or  Tautomeric  Compounds. 
The  possible  migration  of  atoms  must  be  duly  considered  in  deducing 
structural  formulas;  and  as  Laar's  curious  theory  of  interchangeable 
bonds  aflects  some  of  the  investigations  of  geometric  isomers,  the  follow- 
ing references  to  this  topic  are  appended. 

Laar.— Ber.  18,  648-657  (1885),  and  19,  730-741  (1886). 

Meykr.— Ber.  20,  1732,  foot-note. 

Hantzsch  and  Herrmann.— Ber.  20,  2801-2811  (1887),  and  21,  1754-1758 

(1888). 
Herzig  and  Zeisel.— Monatsh.  f.  Chem.  9,  217-226;  882-889,  and  10, 144- 

155.     Ber.  21,  Ref.  437,  797,  and  22,  Ref.  404. 
B»NTGER.-Ber.  21,  1758-1765  (1888). 
Nef.— Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  11,  1-17  (1889),  and  12,  379-425  (1890).     Ann. 

Chem.  Pharm.  258.  261-318  (1890). 
GOLDSCHMIDT  and  Meissler.- Ber.  23,  253-280  (1890). 
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Eighth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Indexing  Chemical 

Literature. 
The  Coraniittee  report  the  publication  of  the  following  works  : — 

1.  Index  to  the  Literature  of  the  Butines  and  their  Halogen  Addition 
Products  (1863-1889).  By  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Noyes,  in  the  Technological  Quar- 
terly, Boston,  for  December,  1888.^  This  should  have  been  noticed  earlier, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  author,  now  in  Europe,  it  was  overlooked ; 
it  comprises  an  author-  and  a  subject-index ;  the  abbreviations  used  are 
those  of  the  Standard  List  prepared  by  this  committee. 

2.  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thermodynamics.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Tucker- 
man.  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  No.  741, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1890,  pp.  vi-239.     [Subject-index,  Author-index.] 

3.'  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Amalgams.  By  Prof.  Wm.  L  Dudley, 
in  his  Vice-Presidential  Address  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Toronto.  Proceedings  A.  A.  A.  S.  for  1889,  pp. 
161-171,  1890,  Svo. 

4.  A  Bibliography  of  Analytical  Chemistry  for  1888.  J.  Anal.  Chem. 
in,  1889. 

5.  The  same  for  1889.    J.  Anal.  Chem.  iv,  1890. 

6.  A  Bibliography  of  Chemistry  for  the  year  1886.  Smithsonian  Re- 
port for  1886-87,  Washington,  1889. 

These  brief  bibliographies  (4,  5,  and  6)  are  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton. 

7.  Professor  A.  A.  Breneman,  in  an  Historical  Summary  to  his  memoir 
on  the  fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen  (J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  xi),  gives 
many  bibliographical  data. 

The  "  Index  Pliarniaccuticus,"  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Era  (monthly),  and  noticed  in  our  sixth  annual  report,  grows  in 
scope  and  value.  It  is  an  alphabetical  subject-list  of  original  pa- 
pers and  important  rei)rints  and  abstracts  appearing  in  thirty-two 
periodicals,  P^nglish,  American,  French  and  German.  Although 
pharmacy  is  dominant,  chemical  topics  are  often  included.  The 
subject-index  is  followed  by  an  author-index,  referring  to  the  for- 
mer. 

The  committee  further  report  that  several  volunteer  indexers  are 
making  progress.  Dr.  Alfred  Tuckerman  is  engaged  on  an  Index 
to  the  Chemical  Influence  of  Light,  and  is  planning  more  work  of 
great  value.  Dr.  James  Lewis  Howe  is  indexing  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  group.  Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton  reports  progress  on  a  Select 
Bibliography  of  Cljemistry,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  Bibliogra- 
phy of  Historical  Chemistry  previously  noticed  ;  in  the  enlarged 
plan  he  is  being  assisted  by  Dr.  Alfred  Tuckerman. 
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As  often  stated  in  these  annual  reports,  the  Committee  limits  its 
duties  to  the  en  couragement  of  volunteer  indexers,  and  to  chron- 
icling work  performed.  The  fact  that  undertakings  announced  sev- 
eral years  ago  have  not  been  recently  noticed  does  not  always 
indicate  their  abandonment;  many  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  to 
completion  by  their  authors.  Many  chemists  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  general  scheme  are,  however,  deterred 
from  making  definite  offers  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  libraries  to 
which  they  have  convenient  access.  This  difficulty  is  a  real  one, 
and  suggests  that  much  might  be  accomplished  by  cooperation  of 
several  persons  in  a  single  subject,  each  indexing  the  sets  of  peri- 
odicals available,  and  submitting  the  partial  work  to  one  of  the 
number  for  editing.  In  such  an  enterprise  conference  between  the 
several  chemists  uniting  on  a  given  topic  would  be  necessary  to 
avoid  duplication  and  to  secure  a  uniform  plan. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  director  of  the  office  of  the  experiment-sta- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture,  in  conference  with  the  commit- 
tee calls  attention  to  the  desirability  of  securing  bibliographies  and 
indexes  to  certain  topics  in  the  chemistry  of  plants  and  animals, 
such  as:  (1)  chemistry  of  albuminoid  compounds;  (2)  chemistry 
of  the  so-called  amid-compounds,  and  kindred  bodies  ;  (3)  chemis- 
try of  the  fatty  bodies ;  (4)  chemistry  of  the  lecithins,  waxes,  chlo- 
rophylls, chloresterin,  etc. ;  (5)  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates — 
these  to  meet  a  need  wliich  is  being  more  and  more  keenly  felt  by 
physiological  and  agricultural  chemists. 

Subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  this  report,  the  Chemical  Sec- 
tion authorized  the  introduction  of  the  following  minute  : 

After  a  discussion  in  the  Section  on  the  continuance  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  otliers  with  a  view  to  founding  a  National 
Chemical  Society,  Dr.  Prescott  suggested  as  a  proper  function  of 
such  a  society  the  publication  of  an  Index  to  Periodical  Chemical 
Literature.  He  deprecated  the  multiplication  of  periodicals  and 
maintained  the  utility  and  importance  of  an  index  to  the  contents 
of  those  already  in  existence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  Caruinston  Bolton,  Cliairman^ 

F.  W.  Clarke, 

Albert  R.  Leeds, 

Alexis  A.  Jdlien, 

John  W.  Langley  (in  Europe), 

Albert  B.  Pkescott. 
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Eeport  of  Committee  upon  a  National  Chemical  Society. 

At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Hart  and  Springer,  presented  a  report  upon 
the  subject  of  a  National  Chemical  Society.  They  pointed  out, 
quite  clearly,  the  desirability  of  such  an  organization,  but  formu- 
lated no  definite  plans  ;  and  accordingly  a  new  committee  was  des- 
ignated to  secure  further  evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
project.  The  present  report,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  or  continuation  of  the  verj'  able  and  conservative  docu- 
ment presented  to  the  section  by  Dr.  Prescott  last  year. 

In  order  to  secure  a  positive  expression  of  opinion  from  Ameri- 
can chemists,  the  chairman  of  3'our  committee,  acting  also  as  chair- 
man of  a  like  committee  from  the  Chemical  Society  of  Washington, 
issued,  jointly  with  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  representing  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  a  circular  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  affixed  to  this  report  as  an  appendix.  That  circular  was 
widely  distributed,  and  to  it  107  replies  have  been  received.  Of 
these  replies  94  were  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  National  So- 
ciety ;  7  were  doubtful,  and  6  definitely  opposed.  In  this  enu- 
meration the  resident  members  of  the  Washington  society  do  not 
appear,  for  it  was  thought  best  to  avoid  any  accumulation  of  local 
interest  in  the  figures  returned.  The  Washington  Society,  how- 
ever, has  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  so,  too, 
at  its  last  meeting,  did  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists.  In  all,  so  far,  about  250  chemists  have  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  general  plan. 

On  matters  of  detail,  such  as  the  publication  of  a  journal,  the 
formation  of  local  sections,  and  the  status  of  the  existing  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  replies  differ  widely.  A  large  majority  of 
the  respondents  regard  a  journal  as  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
society  ;  most  of  them  favor  the  idea  of  local  sections  ;  and  in  gen- 
eral a  close  affiliation  with  the  American  Association  is  well  recom- 
mended. Some  of  the  replies  are  very  full  in  their  discussion  of 
the  question  ;  and  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  made. 
The  success  of  the  Mining,  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineers  in  their 
several  Institutes  was  more  than  once  cited  as  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  national  organization  for  Chemistry. 
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As  regards  the  publication  of  a  journal,  many  chemists  urge  the 
importance  of  taking  some  established  periodical,  as  a  suitable  basis 
of  action  ;  or,  better  still,  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  such 
organs  in  one.  The  multiplication  of  journals  is  generally  depre- 
cated ;  and  in  this  opinion  your  committee  heartily  concur.  That 
a  society,  if  formed,  must  maintain  a  journal,  is  clear;  but  the  plan 
of  operations  cannot  be  fully  made  out  beforehand.  The  existing 
journals  depend  for  their  success  upon  their  clientage  of  chemists, 
and  any  strong  movement  on  the  part  of  the  latter  will  be  responded 
to  by  the  publishers.  There  should  be  no  real  difficulty  and  no 
serious  conflict  of  interest  in  solving  this  part  of  our  problem  if 
once  a  vigorous  society  is  formed. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  section,  stimulated  apparently  by 
its  action,  the  American  Chemical  Society  has  shown  renewed  ac- 
tivity. Hitherto,  in  spite  of  its  claims  to  national  standing,  tliat 
society  has  been  essentially  a  local  organization,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York,  and  more  than  half  its  membership  in  or  near  that 
city.  Recentl}'^,  however,  it  has  adopted  a  revised  constitution, 
which  provides  for  the  org'anization  of  local  sections  elsewhere,  and 
assigns  to  them  a  fair  share  in  the  government  of  the  whole  body. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  still  remain  in  New  York ;  there 
the  annual  meetings  must  always  be  held,  and  so  far  it  continues 
to  be  local  in  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  important  factor 
in  the  problem  before  us,  inasmuch  as  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
field,  and  has  claims  that  are  justly  entitled  to  respectful  consider- 
ation. 

On  August  6  and  7,  barely  two  weeks  ago,  the  American  Chem- 
ical Societ3'  held  a  summer  meeting  at  Newport,  at  which  the  chair- 
man of  your  committee  was  present  b}'  invitation.  During  the 
meeting  the  movement  for  a  larger  national  organization  was  fully 
discussed,  with  the  best  of  feeling  and  in  the  broadest  possible  spirit. 
In  behalf  of  its  own  title  to  national  standing  that  society  urges 
its  continued  existence  for  fourteen  years,  its  publication  of  a  jour- 
nal, and  the  building  up  of  its  library ;  and  it  can  also  show  from 
the  list  of  its  presidents  that  there  has  been  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  New  York  and  against  chemists  of  other  localities.  It  has 
surely  been  national  in  spirit,  though  local  by  force  of  circumstances. 
Towards  the  movement  which  we  have  instituted  it  is  in  no  vv^ise 
hostile  ;  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that  by  means  of  mutual  conces- 
sion of  a  wholly  minor  sort  a  union  with  it  can  be  effected.     It  was 
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proposed  at  Newport  tbat  a  conference  of  chemists  should  be  called 
during  the  coming  winter,  at  some  comparatively  neutral  point,  in 
which  all  interests  should  be  represented,  and  in  calling  such  a 
conference  this  section  should  share.  To  tlie  proposal  that  the 
consolidated  national  society  should  hold  its  annual  meetings  prac- 
tically at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  American  Association, 
thereby  strengthening  the  latter  and  building  up  this  section,  the 
New  York  chemists  do  not  object ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
regard  the  plan  with  favor.  The  name  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  might  well  be  retained  by  the  enlarged  organization,  and 
the  possession  of  the  library  should  be  left  to  the  New  York  sec- 
tion, which  also  would  have  rank  of  seniority  above  the  other 
branches.  Furthermore,  New  York  might  fairly  remain  the  busi- 
ness headquarters  of  the  society,  and  the  established  journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  could  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  the 
new  society  should  build.  These  are  suggestions,  merely  thrown 
out  for  future  consideration. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  recommend  that  this  section  join 
with  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Chemical  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, and  other  like  organizations,  in  calling  a  conference  of 
chemists  to  be  held  at  some  time  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
purpose  of  that  conference  shall  be  to  decide  how  a  national  organ- 
ization can  best  be  brought  about,  and  the  long-desired  union  of 
all  American  chemists  made  a  practical  reality.  The  obstacles  in 
the  wa}'  of  speedy  success  are  now  small  and  few,  and  if  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  can  be  included  in  the  movement,  the  new 
association  should  start  with  at  least  five  hundred  members. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Clarke, 

H.  Carrington  Bolton, 

E.  Hart. 

Note.    Not  signed  by  Professors  Warder  or  Ellis.    The  latter  could  not  be  reached. 

APPENDIX. 

CONTINENTAL  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

To  THE  Chemists  of  America. 

The  undersigned,  representing  committees  appointed  by  the  Chemical 
Society  of  Washington,  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement : 
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During  the  past  two  years  the  formation  of  a  National,  or  rather  Con- 
tinental Chemical  Society  has  been  much  discussed.  A  committee,  of  which 
Prof.  A.  B.  Prescott  was  chairman,  presented  a  report  upon  the  subject 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  and  that  report  was  in 
the  main  favorable.  A  new  committee,  however,  was  appointed  to  secure 
fuller  information,  and  will  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
in  August,  1890,  at  Indianapolis.  A  larger  attendance  of  chemists  is  there 
expected. 

The  plan  which  has  so  far  been  chiefly  considered  Is,  in  brief,  as  "foUows : 

To  organize  a  Continental  Chemical  Society,  representative  of  all  North 
America,  by  affiliating  together  as  far  as  possible  existing  local  organiza- 
tions. The  society  as  a  whole  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  from  year  to  year ;  while  local  sections,  like 
the  Sections  of  the  British  Society  for  Chemical  Industry,  shall  have  their 
regular  frequent  gatherings  in  as  many  scientific  centres  as  possible,  all 
publishing  their  work  in  one  official  journal. 

Bearing  this  rough  outline  in  view,  will  you  kindly  state  whether  you 
regard  the  project  favorably,  and  if  modifications  or  objections  occur  to 
you,  will  you  formulate  them?  Do  you  favor  a  society  at  all?  Do  you 
favor  the  idea  of  local  sections?  Do  you  favor  the  publication  of  a  jour- 
nal? 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  replies  to  this  circular  the  committees  named  la 
it  will  prepare  their  reports  to  the  organizations  which  they  represent. 
Other  existing  societies,  having  appointed  similar  committees,  may  take 
action  Independently ;  If  so,  their  views  will  be  considered  also,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  the  fullest  cooperation  among  the  chemists  of  America. 
Complete  unity  of  action  is  essential  to  success. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Clarke, 
H.  W.  Wiley. 

Please  address  replies  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Eeport  of  Committee  for  Promoting  the  Use  of  the  Metric 
System  among  Physicians  and  Pharmacists. 

In  view  of  the  seventh  decennial  meeting  of  the  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  5,  1 890,  your  committee  felt  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have 
their  address  laid  before  that  convention.  It  was,  accordingly, 
prepared,  printed,  and  distributed  to  the  members,  and  widely  pub- 
lished in  the  professional  journals.  In  addition,  the  committee 
secured  the  delivery  of  an  address  by  the  president  of  this  Associ- 
ation, Prof.  Mendenhall,  who  volunteered  for  the  purpose,  and 
whose  efiforts,  we  believe,  had  much  to  do  with  the  final  successful 
result.  It  is  also  due  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss  of  Washington,  a 
member  of  this  Association,  to  say  that  he  worked  most  earnestly 
in  the  committee  on  revision  and  elsewhere,  to  effect  the  purpose 
for  which  we  were  appointed. 

It  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  the  work  of 
the  committee  effected,  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  the  convention  resolved  upon, 
but  it  is  commonly  consented  that  the  efforts  of  your  committee 
have  largely  contributed  to  produce  that  result.  Assuming  that  this 
step  will  never  be  retraced,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
impoi'tant  yet  taken  in  the  progress  towards  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  metric  system.     The  address  is  here  reprinted. 

Report  of    the   Committee  on  an  address    in   favor  of    the 
Metric  System  directed  to  the  Professions  of  Medicine 
AND  Pharmacy,  and  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  September,  1889, 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  promote  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  among  professional  men 
and  especially  to  secure  its  more  general  adoption  by  the  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  and  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers of  our  country. 
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The  metric  welglits  and  measures  were  legalized  in  this  countiy 
by  Congress  in  1866,  and  are  now  in  actual  use  by  most  students 
of  natural  history,  by  some  scientific  periodicals,  by  the  graduates 
of  our  schools  of  civil  and  mining  engineering,  and  especially  by 
all  scientists  and  chemists  throughout  the  world,  without  regard 
to  their  mother  tongue.  It  is  nevertheless  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  a  large  majority  of  our  physicians,  pharmacists  and  druggists 
still  continue  to  ignore  its  merits  or  discountenance  its  adoption. 

The  merits  of  the  metric  system  have  been  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nized that  it  is  adopted  by  most  civilized  nations.  Further  argu- 
ment should  be  unnecessary  to  secure  its  universal  adoption  in  our 
hemisphere,  where  it  is  already  in  exclusive  use  by  all  the  states 
of  Southern  and  Central  America. 

It  is  a  strange  and  irreconcilable  fact  that  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, should  stand  quite  alone  in  their  stubborn  and  persistent 
adherence  to  the  use  of  heterogeneous  standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  completely  devoid  of  system  in  themselves,  or  of  any 
practical  and  rational  relationship  to  each  other.  And  it  is  espec- 
ially strange,  in  view  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  metric  system, 
that  the  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in  this  country 
should,  in  this  respect  at  the  present  time,  be  behind  the  various 
arts  of  engineering,  as  must  be  conceded  by  those  familiar  with  the 
facts. 

This  condition  of  things  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  defects  in  the 
sj^stem  itself,  but  to  indolence  and  a  want  of  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  metric  system  which  largely  amounts  to  positive  ig- 
norance, that  is  unjustifiable,  since  it  hinders  the  proper  assimila- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  scientific  literature  in  which  the  system 
is  exclusively  used,  tends  to  increase  the  risk  of  errors  in  our  pro- 
fessional work  and  imposes  much  unnecessary  labor  on  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  educated  representatives  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in  this 
country  favor  and  would  gladly  adopt  the  metric  system,  but  find 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  constantly  hampered  and  nullified  by 
the  opposition  of  a  large  number  of  both  professions,  who,  through 
conservatism  or  lack  of  education,  fail  to  unite  in  any  concerted 
effort  for  its  more  general  adoption  and  use. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.     The  identity  of  the  single 
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factor  with  our  sj'stem  of  numeration,  the  perfect  correspondence 
between  measures  of  weight  and  capacity,  its  approval  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  especially  its  actual  use 
by  scientists  and  chemists  without  exception,  render  its  ultimate 
adoption  by  all  arts  dependent  on  natural  sciences,  and  especially 
by  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  matter  of  necessity  and  certainty. 
Its  adoption  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  experiment  as  would  be  such 
modifications  of  our  present  forms  as  have  been  proposed  b}^  some 
individual  enthusiasts,  and  which  have  received  but  little  consider- 
ation by  any  but  their  inventors. 

The  argument  that  our  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the 
same  as  that  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  with  whom  we  have  most  in- 
tercourse, is  without  foundation.  Tlie  system  we  use  is  well  called 
the  American  system.,  for  no  other  nation  uses  it.  The  Ti'oy  pound 
has  been  abolished  in  Great  Britain,  and  no  longer  appears  in  their 
text  books,  and  the  fluid  measures  are  different  in  the  proportion 
of  4  to  5. 

If  identity  is  to  be  preserved  between  our  measures  and  those 
of  any  other  nation,  some  change  must  be  made,  and  we  believe 
there  is  substantial  unanimit}'  in  a  preference  for  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  place  of  our  old  system  if  any  change  is  made. 

It  is  whoU}'  unnecessary  to  defer  the  adoption  of  this  much  need- 
ed reform  until  the  prejudices,  fallacious  arguments,  or  educational 
deficiencies  manifested  by  a  large  contingent  of  pharmacists  and 
physicians  shall  have  been  overcome.  Such  a  period  must  neces- 
sarily be  remote  and  indefinite,  while  the  method  herein  proposed 
avoids  an}'  delaj*.  The  difficulty  of  securing  any  change  on  the 
part  of  men  already  in  active  business  is  well  sliown  by  tlie  fact 
that  the  simple  innovation  in  the  present  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  of 
expressing  quantities  in  parts  by  weight,  demonstrates  that  a  great 
man}'  piiarmacists  are  incapable  of  comprehending  so  simple  a 
relationship  when  applied  to  the  complicated  empirical  and  anti- 
quated systems  of  weights  and  measures  in  present  use. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  metric  system  has  not  yet 
^)een  adopted  in  this  counti-y  by  professional  men  is  the  indifference 
shown  by  our  professional  schools.  Every  student  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  is  practically  obliged  to  learn  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  new  to  him  when  he  begins  professional  study.  He  may 
have  learned  the  apothecary  tables  in  his  schooldays,  but  he  has 
not  used  them,  and  as  elements  of  thought  the  grain  and  drachm 
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are  entirelj^  new  to  him.  If  the  gram  and  cubic  centimeter  are 
substituted  for  them,  no  additional  labor  is  entailed  upon  the  stu- 
dent. It  must  not  be  supposed  at  the  present  time  that  professors 
who  are  really  competent,  are  ignorant  of  this  system,  and  hence 
this  change  would  not  entail  any  additional  labor  on  the  professors. 
In  fact,  it  would  diminish  the  labor  of  both  professors  and  stu- 
dents, for  in  medical  schools,  at  the  present  time,  instruction  is 
given  in  both  systems,  and  it  would  simply  make  the  methods  of 
instruction  uniform,  in  the  chairs  of  materia  medica,  pharmacy  and 
chemistry,  where  now  is  confusion. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  now  recognize  the  Troy  system, 
and  if  the  doses  were  taught  in  metric  terms  only,  the  old  sys- 
tem would  die  out  with  the  passing  off  of  the  present  generation 
of  practitioners.  No  inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  any  one  ; 
those  who  are  too  old  to  learn  could  go  on  using  their  present 
mode,  and  the  new  graduates  would  use  that  which  they  are  taught. 

It  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
introduce  a  new  system  but  to  drop  an  old  one,  which  is  as  irra- 
tional and  unscientific  as  any  other  relic  of  barbarism.  It  is  es- 
pecially opportune  at  this  time  when  a  new  revision  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States  is  pending,  that  the  committee  of  revi- 
sion, as  well  as  the  pharmacists,  druggists  and  physicians  of  this 
country  should  have  their  attention  particularly  directed  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  For  the  use  of  these  professions,  six  lines  con- 
tain all  that  is  necessary,  as  follows  : 

1000  milligrams  make  one  gram. 

1000  grams  or  cubic  centimeters  make  one  kilo  or  liter. 

1000  kilos  make  one  ton. 

65  milligrams  make  one  grain. 

15i  grains  make  one  gram, 

31  grams  make  one  ounce  Troy. 

In  writing  prescriptions,  a  vertical  line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween grams  and  milligrams,  all  figures  on  the  left  read  grams,  all 
on  the  right  to  three  figures,  respectively  deci-,  centi-,  and  milli- 
grams.   *  ' 

Chemists  think  in  milligrams  and  grams  only,  and  pharmacists 
and  physicians  may  do  likewise,  reducing  our  system  to  two  de- 
nominations.    In  the  arts  the  milligram  is  not  divided. 

As  the  metric  system  is  legal  throughout  the  United  States  any 
physician  is  entitled  to  present  a  metric  prescription  to  the  drug- 
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gist.  All  boards  of  examiners  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  whether 
state  or  collegiate,  are  justified  by  law  to  exact,  and  should  de- 
mand from  every  candidate  for  graduation  or  for  a  license,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  metric  system. 

We  also  earnestly  recommend  that  schools  of  medicine  cease  to 
give  instruction  in  the  apothecary  system  of  weights  and  measures 
for  which  there  is  no  longer  any  reason,  and  that  in  the  schools  of 
pharmacy  the  merits  of  the  metric  system  should  be  presented 
with  the  prominence  that  its  utility,  and  the  near  prospect  of  its 
adoption  justifj',  in  the  best  way  to  secure  its  immediate  use  as  the 
exclusive  system  of  weighing  and  measuring  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, and  in  the  manufacturing  arts  correlative  with  them.  And 
for  the  further  promotion  of  this  object,  we  recommend  that  an  ad- 
dition be  made  to  the  pharmacy  laws  now  in  force  in  most  of  our 
states,  prescribing  that  all  persons  receiving  a  license  to  sell  drugs 
and  dispense  medicines  shall  be  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  set  of  metric  weights  and  measures. 

This  convention  is  the  sixth  national  association  which  has  en- 
dorsed the  metric  system,  the  others  being  as  follows  : 

International  Photographers'  Congress. 

National  Association  of  Builders. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

American  Society  of  Microscopists. 

After  the  convention,  it  seemed  expedient  to  commend  it  still 
more  strongly  to  professional  men,  which  was  done  by  an  additional 
circular,  as  given  below.  The  address  and  the  circular  are  now 
in  process  of  distribution  to  all  the  medical  societies  of  the  coun- 
try. 

To  Physicians  and  Professors  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and 

Pharmacy. 

The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  as  the  only  system  to  be  used  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  which  has  occurred  since  the  ac- 
companying address  was  prepared,  justifies  the  committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  asking  you  to  carefully 
consider  this  circular,  and  the  address  sent  herewith. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  this  system  will  be  everywhere  adopted 
for  all  scientific  and  professional  application.  The  arguments  or  reasons 
urged  against  the  system  in  its  relations  to  the  mechanic  arts  liave  no  ap- 
plication to  its  use  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.    Some  have  proposed  to 
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wait  for  further  legislation,  but  no  act  of  Congress  or  other  legislative 
body  in  this  country  can  go  further  toward  securing  its  adoption  than 
has  already  been  done. 

It  is  the  only  system  which  has  been  legalized  by  Congress. 

All  others  are  permissive  only,  and  are,  strictly  speaking,  unauthorized 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Public  opinion  at  the  present  time 
would  not  tolerate  in  this  country  compulsory  measures  as  adopted  by 
some  European  governments  for  its  introduction. 

The  metric  sj'stem  has  already  been  some  time  in  use  in  the  Post  Office,  the 
Coast  Survey,  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  meas- 
ures are  now  before  Congress  to  introduce  it  still  more  extensively  into 
government  work.  Students  should  note  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  system  is  required  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Navy  or  Marine  Hospital  service. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  system  will  be  adopted,  it  is  plain  that  the 
sooner  it  is  done,  the  shorter  time  shall  we  have  the  inconveniences  and 
friction  due  to  the  contemporaneous  existence  and  struggle  of  two  sys- 
tems. Neither  government  laws,  association  resolutions,  nor  discussions 
only,  will  secure  the  abandonment  of  the  old  weights  and  measures  and 
the  use  of  the  new  ones.  This  must  be  done  by  each  individual  making 
himself  acquainted  with,  and  actually  using,  the  metric  system  in  his 
thoughts  and  applications.  It  may  perhaps  require  a  little  eftbrt  for  the 
older  members  of  the  profession  to  do  this,  but  we  most  earnestly  ask  the 
younger  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  recent  graduates  to  use 
the  metric  system  exclusively  in  prescribing. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  or  disadvantage  in  doing 
this.  It  is  the  only  legal  system  throughout  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
system  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  will  be  the  official  system  that  carries 
weight  of  authority.  At  the  present  time  it  is  actually  in  use  by  a  num- 
ber of  physicians,  throughout  the  land,  of  native  as  well  as  of  foreign 
birth.  Several  colleges  of  medicine  give  instruction  from  their  chairs  of 
materia  medica  in  the  metric  system  only.  All  text-books  used  in  teaching 
medicine  should  contain  doses,  etc.,  in  metric  terms. 

The  actual  and  intrinsic  advantages  of  the  metric  system  in  the  arts  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  are  very  considerable.  The  terms  used  in  the  old 
system  number  at  least  four,  viz.,  the  grain,  scruple,  dram  and  ounce.  To 
these  are  really  to  be  added  the  minim  a,n^  fluid  ounce.  The  fluid  ounce 
and  the  dry  ounce  are  not  the  same,  and  the  factor  of  each  denomination 
is  difterent,  making  four  factors  to  remember  and  compare  each  time  a 
prescription  is  written.  If  the  metric  system  is  used,  there  is  hut  one  fac- 
tor, viz.  :  the  gram,  which  is  divided  according  to  our  ordinary  or  decimal 
system  of  numeration. 

The  gram  is  the  essential  thought  unit.  As  the  cubic  centimeter  of 
water  weighs  one  gram,  the  units  of  weight  and  measure  are  identical,  and 
only  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids  lighter  or  heavier  than  water  (of  which 
there  are  not  many  used  in  medicine)  needs  to  be  considered. 

As  each  sign  and  factor  is  a  separate  idea,  there  are  at  least  ten  distinct 
thought  elements  in  the  old  system  against  one  in  the  new,  and  as  the 
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chance  of  error  is  as  the  number  of  terms,  the  possibility  of  making  a  mis- 
take is  ten  times  greater  in  the  old  system  than  in  the  metric,  given  equal 
practical  knowledge  of  each  system  in  tlie  practitioner. 

Again  the  hieroglyphic  signs  for  scruple,  dram  and  ounce  are  abolished 
by  the  metric  system,  and  the  possibility  of  confusion  between  the  last 
two  vanishes.  Also  the  V  and  X  of  the  Roman  numerals  give  place  to  the 
Arabic  numerals  5  and  10  in  common  use.  The  former  cliaracters  are  not 
unfrequently  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  each  other, 
and  this  source  of  error,  too,  is  removed  by  abolishing  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man characters. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  metric  prescription  : 

Doctor's  address.  Office  hours. 

Metric  prescription. 
R        Morphiae  Sulph.        *       0  |  06 
Chloralis.  6 

Syrupi.  25 

A  qua},  ad.  100 

Sig.  tablespoonful  every  four  hours  until  relieved. 

On  the  back  of  the  prescription  blank  may  be  printed : 
Metric  System  in  Medicine. 

Grams.     Decimals. 

One  grain  or  one  minim  equals 0    06 

15  grains  or  15  minims  equals 1 

1  dram  or  1  fluid  dram  equals 4 

1  ounce  or  1  fluid  ounce  equals 32 

The  cubic  centimeter  (cc.)  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  gram  for 
water  or  aqueous  solutions. 

Liquids  lighter  or  heavier  than  water  should  either  be  weighed  or  a 
proper  allowance  made. 

An  ordinary  teaspoon  when  full  contains  five  cubic  centimeters,  a  des-- 
sert  spoon  fifteen,  and  a  tablespoon  twenty  cubic  centimeters. 

As  the  metric  system  has  for  many  years  been  in  universal  and  exclusive 
use  by  chemists,  the  weights  and  measures  are  for  sale  by  all  wholesale 
houses.  Fluid  measures  are  easily  obtained  with  the  metric  measures  on 
one  side  and  the  old  system  on  the  other. 

Wm.  H.  Seaman, 
Fred.  Hoffman, 
Robert  B.  Warder. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Spelling  and  Pronunciation  of 
Chemical  Terms. 

Your  committee  sent  out  to  American  chemists,  in  May,  1889, 
a  provisional  list  of  terms  used  in  chemistry,  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, with  a  request  for  criticism.  To  this  twenty-six  replies  were 
received.  These  were  carefully  digested,  and  a  report,  based  up- 
on these  replies  and  upon  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
was  presented  to  the  Chemical  Section  at  the  Toronto  meeting  in 
1889.  The  presentation  of  the  report  was  followed  by  an  extended 
discussion  on  the  general  principles  involved  and  by  provisional 
decision  in  the  case  of  mafiy  individual  words  and  classes  of  words. 
The  report  was  revised  after  the  meeting  so  as  to  contain  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chemical  Section  and  was  then  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Association  and  American 
chemists  generally,  with  the  request  for  further  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. Tins  elicited  thirty  additional  communications,  many  of 
which,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  were  of  an  elaborate  nature  and 
evinced  the  results  of  careful  study  of  the  subject  from  both  the 
philological  and  the  scientific  standpoints.  These  letters,  as  well 
as  many  verbal  assurances,  testified  to  the  earnest  desire  existing 
among  our  fellow  chemists  to  have  fixed  rules  of  pronunciation 
replace  the  existing  irregularities,  divergencies  and  uncertainty. 

The  material,  thus  accumulated,  was  carefully  collated  and  clas- 
sified and  submitted  to  the  Chemical  Section  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting.  Provisional  action  was  taken  on  a  number  of  individual 
words,  but  as  time  did  not  permit  of  the  full  discussion  of  all  cases 
the  committee  was  requested  to  prepare  a  furtlier  list,  limited  to 
such  words  or  classes  of  words  as  had  evoked  marked  divergence 
of  views  and  circulate  this  among  American  chemists,  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  1891,  for  a  still  further  expression 
of  opinion. 

In  conformity  with  this  request,  the  accompanying  list  has  been 
prepared.  It  includes  all  the  rules  and  categories  of  words  given 
in  the  report  to  the  Toronto  meeting,  but  the  pronunciations  of  in- 
dividual words  as  enumerated  in  that  report  are,  with  rare  »'xcep- 
tions,  omitted,  unless  they  have  evoked  opinions,  at  variance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  from  more  than  one  correspond- 
ent. It  is  assumed  by  the  committee,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  spell- 
ings and  pronunciations,  given  in  the  two  lists  thus  far  printed, 
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which  have  not  been  criticised,  are  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of 
American  chemists. 

As  the  list  is  limited,  brief  indications  of  the  reasons  for  di- 
vergent views  are  freqnently  appended,  and  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  are  indicated  by  abbreviated  initials,  the  full  list  of  which 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  report.  "Words  approved  by  votes  at 
the  Toronto  meeting  are  indicated  by  a  single  asterisk  ;  those  ap- 
proved at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  by  a  double  asterisk.  The 
numbers  following  the  asterisks  represent  the  vote  where  there  was 
a  division. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  next  report  of  the  committee 
should  be  thoroughly  representative  and  therefore  the  cooperation 
of  all  American  chemists  is  earnestly  sought.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  chemist  will  carefully  examine  the  list  and  plainly  note  all 
variations  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  from  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  which  may  seem  to  him  desirable  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  give  reasons  in  support  of  his  views.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  all  rules  or  words  in  the  committee's  list,  not  criti- 
cised in  a  reply,  are  approved  by  the  writer. 

We  trust,  through  the  general  and  painstaking  assistance  of  our 
fellow  chemists,  to  obtain  this  year  a  valuable  fund  of  material, 
showing  the  prevalent  feeling  and  usage  with  regard  to  orthogra- 
phy and  pronunciation,  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  final,  defi- 
nite recommendations  to  the  Association  and  later  for  propositions 
leading  to  unity  of  action  with  the  chemists  of  Great  Britain. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  as  embodied  in  their  report  to  the  Toronto  meet- 
ing, were  discussed  by  the  American  Piiilological  Society  at  their 
annual  meeting  at  Norwich,  July,  1890,  and,  in  general,  met  the 
approval  of  that  body. 

You  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  your  reply  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  within  a  fortnight  after  the  reception  of  this  re- 
port. 

Thomas  H.  Norton,  Chairman, 

University  of  Cincinmiti, 

H.  Carkington  Bolton, 

New  Yoi  k, 

Edward  Hart, 

Lafayette  College, 

James  Lewis  Howe, 

Polytechnic  Society,  Louisville,  Ey., 

Committee. 
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GENEKAL   TRINCIPLES   OF   PRONUNCIATION. 

1.  Tho  proiHiiiciiiiion  should  be  as  much  in  accord  with  tlie  aualoiry  of 
the  Eiijilisii  languajie  as  possible,  yet  conliuental  pronunciation  should  be 
approached,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  by  a  lar<i:e  proportion  of  the  woild's 
chemists  and  by  a  continually  increasing  number  of  American  chemists. 
.    2.     Present  usage  siiould  be  retained  as  far  as  possible. 

3.  Derivatives  should  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  accent  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  root  word,  in  order  to  make  ihe  original  sense  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible.    This  is  subordinate  to  Rule  1. 

i.  Distinctly  chemical  compoiuid  words  should  retain  the  accent  and 
pronunciation  of  each  portion. 

6.  Similarly  sounding  endings  for  dissimilar  compounds  should  be 
avoided,  hence  -in,  -id,  ite,  ate. 

6.     Utility  often  determines  usage  even  when  contrary  to  analogy. 

PRKFIXKS. 

Genkral  Rui.k.  All  prefixes  in  strictly  chemical  words  should  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  compound  words,  and  hence  should  retain  tlieir  own 
pronunciation,  unchanged. 

a'ceto-  **  Mc  (a'cgto-,  Ws,  favors  6  in  all  compounds  of  acet-)  (ace'to-,  Sh). 

ami'do-,**  18  to  10,  CI  (ami'do-,  Da,  Br,  Ny,  Bo)  (a'mido-,*  Ws). 

a'zo-  ami'do  ♦*  (-amido-.  Da,  Br,  Ny). 

i'so-  **,  Br,  Ny,  Ws,  Do  (I'so  ,  Ho,  Nr,  Mr). 

md'no-  **  (ino'no,  Mc,  general  usage  in  dictionaries). 

ni'tro-  **,  CI  Br,  Ny,  Mc,  Ht,  Wo,  Ws,  Do,  Nr  (ni'tro-,  Da). 

nitro'so-  **,  Br,  Ny  (ni-.  Da). 

NON-METALS,    ETC. 

6'xygf-n  (o'x-  error  in  last  report). 

anii'dogen,  *♦  13  to  4,  Br. 

chlo'rin   1  *,  **,  22  to  11,  Mc,  Ba,  Bu,  Nr. 

bro'ujin    !   (chloiine,  etc.,  CI,  Da,  Ny,  T,  Do). 

i'odin       I    (chlorine,  etc.,  Mr,  Wr). 

flu'orin    J 

sii'lfur  and  f  in  all  derivative  compounds,**  20  to  10,  Se;  harmonizes  our 

spelling  with  that  of  all  other  civilized  languages, 
arsg'nicum,  to  be  dropped  as  unnecessary  ,♦*  CI,  Br,  E,  Ws. 

METALS. 

Usage  has  determined  the  pronunciation  except  in  a  few  instances, 
ma'nganese  (es  and  not  ez)  ,**  30  to  1,  CI. 

Fate,  fat,  far,  mete,  m6t,  pine,  pin,  marine,  note,  not,  move,  tube,  tub, 
riile,  my,  y  =  i. 

'  Primary  accent;  "  secondary  accent.  N.  B.  The  accent  follows  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  falls,  but  does  not  indicate  the 
division  of  the  word  into  syllables. 
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Words  in  -ium  have  antepenullimate  accent,  and  the  vowel  of  this  syl- 
lable is  short  if  for  y,  or  if  before  two  consonunts,  but  long  otherwise. 
alu'minum,*,8  to  2,  **,22  to  10,  CI,  Br,  T,  lis,  Pe,  O,  R.  H.  Clapp,  —trade 
desi<;n:ition,  harmonizes   accent  with  alumina  and   alunilnic 
(alun)i'niura,  Bo,  Ho,  Da,  Ny,  Nr,  Ba,  Ws,  on  account  of  eu- 
phony and  harmony  with  the  nomenclature  of  nearly  all  ele- 
ments discovered  this  century), 
berj'llium  (CI,  should  be  superseded  by  glucinum  which  has  clear  prior- 
ity). 
cae'sium  (Ws  proposes  cesium,  in  haimony  with  Fr.  cesivm  and  It.  cesio). 
iri'dium,  Mc  (iri'dium,  Wa). 
nio'bium  (CI,  columbium  has  clear  priority;  niobium  merely  perpetuates 

one  of  Rose's  errors), 
tellu'riuni  (Wa,  lii). 
moly'bdenum*  (molybde'uum,  Mc,  Mr,  regarded  as  settled). 

TEKMINATIONS  IN  -IC. 

Accent  penultimate. 

Penultimate  vowel  in  polysyllabic  words  short,  except  (1)  ?<  when  not 
before  two  consonants;  and  (2)  when  penultimate  syllable  ends  in  a  vow- 
el; in  dissyllables  long,  except  before  two  consonants. 

(Ny,  Nr,  use  -ic  for  metals  only  where  there  is  a  contrast  with -oms;  thus 
avoid  ahiminic,  ammonic,  etc.). 

ace'tic  or  acg'tic  ,♦  (ace'tic,  Da,  Br,  Ny,  Wo)  (acfi'tic,  Mc,  Nr,  Sh,  Ws). 
chlorace'iic  or  chloracfi'tic  ,*  Da,  Mc. 
ab.><i'nthic,  misprint  in  last  report, 
ma'iic  (ma'lic,  Br,  Wa). 
malo'nic  (mal5'nic,  Br,  Wa). 

race'mlc  or  rac6mic  ,*  (race'mic.  Da,  Br,  Ny)  (rac6'mic,  Mc,  Nr). 
vale'ric  or  vale'ric  ,*  (vale'ric.  Da,  Br,  Ny,  Wo). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -OUS. 

Words  in  -oris,  following  the  general  rule  of  the  language,  take  antepe- 
nultimate accent,  except  when  two  consonants  follow  the  penultimate 
vowel,  in  which  case  the  accent  is  thrown  forward. 

A  clear  distinction  is  thus  made  in  accent  as  well  as  in  termination  be- 
tween words  in  -ic  and  -ons*  (accent  invariably  on  penult,  0). 
ace'tous  (exception  through  usage)*  (a'cfitous,  Mc,  Ws).  . 
hy"drosii'lfurous,hy"poph6'sphorous,  hy"posu'lfurous,  pho'sphorous,  sii'l- 
furous,  tfi'llurous,   ma'nganous,    mg'rcurous    (penulti- 
mate accent,  O,  Br,  T,  Da,  Ba). 

Fate,  filt,  far,  mete,  m6t,  pine,  pin,  marine,  note,  not,  move,  tube,  tiib, 
rlile,  my,  y  =  I- 

'  Primary  accent;  "  secondary  accent.  N.  B.  The  accent  follows  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  falls,  but  does  not  Indicate  the 
division  of  the  word  into  syllables. 
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te'llui'ous  (ii,  Wa). 

coba'ltous,  Br,  Mr  (error  in  last  report). 

aluraenl'ferous  (-min-,  Br). 

TERMINATIONS   IN    -ATE. 

Antepenultimate  accent  (occasionally  thrown  back), 
a'bigtate  (abi'-,  Sh). 
a'cetate  (a'c6-,  Mr), 
antimo'niate  (antiinonate,  Br), 
ti'trate*  (ti'-,  Pa). 

TERMINATIONS  IN   -ITE. 

Accent  analogous  to  -ate  terminations, 
a'cetite  (a'cfitite,  Mr,  Ws.) 

TERMINATIONS   IN   -IDE   AND   -ID. 

Drop  final  e  in  every  case,  and  pronounce  -Id.  Antepenultimate  accent. 
This  pronunciation  distingnislies  clearly  between  -Id  and  -Ite.  In  German 
it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  -id  and  -it,  and 
in  English  a  confusion  often  arises  between  chlorite  and  chloride,  sulphite 
and  sulphide,  etc.     (See  also  the  note  on  -ine  and  -in,*  Mc,  Do;  {-ide,  Ba, 

Wo,  Wy,  R) ;  (-Me,  Pe). 
bromid,  etc.  (final  e,  Wr). 
hy"drosu'lfid,  Ny,  Wa. 
a'ceta'mid  (ac6t-,  Ny). 

TERMINATIONS   IN   -ANE. 

Hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  -ane,  -ene,  and  -ine  groups  of  Hofmann 
take  long  vowel. 

6'thane  (e'thane,  Ny,  Wy). 

TERMINATIONS   IN   -ENK. 

Antepenultimate  accent.  Some  dissyllables,  as  benzene,  have  no  dis- 
tinct accent. 

acfi'tylene  (ace't-,  Br). 
m6"taxy'lene,  Br. 
albu'men*  (qu.  albumin). 


Fate,  fat,  far,  mete,  m6t,  pine,  pin,  marine,  n5te,  not,  move,  tube,  tub, 
riile,  my,  y  =  i. 

'  Primary  accent;  "  secondary  accent.  N.  B.  The  accent  follows  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  falls,  but  does  not  indicate 
the  division  of  the  word  into  syllables. 
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TERMINATIONS   IN   -INE. 

Doubly  unsaturated  compounds  in  -ine  take  the  normal  pronunciation 
•  tJie. 
pro'piiie  (-pine,  Bu). 

TERMINATIONS  IN   -IN. 

All  chemical  compounds  now  ending  in  -in  and  -ine  (except  doubly  un- 
snturaled  compounds,  considered  above)  should  end  in  -Mi,  and  this  syl- 
lable should  be  pronounced,  -in. 

The  accent  is  antepenultimate,  except  when  the  penultimate  vowel  is 
followed  by  two  consonants,  in  which  case  tlie  accent  is  penultimate. 

Tiie  final  e  in  these  words  should  be  dropped  as  of  no  important  sig- 
nificance. 

I.  The  suggeslion  of  Watts  and  others  to  indicate  basic  substances  by 
-ine  and  all  others  (or  neutral  substances)  by  -in  seems  unwise.  It  makes  a 
difi*erence  in  spelling,  with  little  or  no  corresponding  diflerence  in  pro- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  most  chemists,— a  useless  and  undesirable  com- 
plicalittn.  It  demands  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
a  great  number  of  compounds  with  these  terminations.  It  has  been  par- 
tially adopted  by  many  chemists  but  not  consistently  by  most,  and  by  many 
it  has  never  been  recognized. 

II.  All  continental  languages  use  the  pronunciation  -in  and  this  is  the 
case  with  not  a  few  wt)rds  in  English  as  benzine,  marine,  while  the  Amer- 
ican public  have  instinctively  taken  up  this  pronunciation  in  "  Pearline, 
Soapine,"  etc.  In  general,  however,  it  seems  too  foreign  to  English  usage 
to  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  American  chemists,  -ine  is  awkward  and 
would  be  very  foreign  to  English  usage  in  many  words,  as  chlorine,  mor- 
phine, nicotine,  brucine,  etc. 

The  pronunciation  -in  is  already  common  in  many  of  these  words,  as  the 
halogens,  aniliu,  hematin,  pepsin,  tannin,  etc,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sents a  near  approach  to  the  continental  in,  into  which  it  may  easily  be 
strengtliened  if  preferred.  This  reasoning  applies  equally  to  the  termina- 
tion -id.     *  Mc,  Ba,  Mr,  Wy  (-ine,  T,  Do,  I'e),  (-ine,  Wo,  Po) ,  (ine,  R,  Pa). 

ciirj-'soidin  (oi  as  in  soil)  (-01-,  O). 

qui'nin  (qui-  In  this  word  and  all  derivatives  should  be  pronounced  ki- 

— not  kwi  —  in  accordance  with  its  Spanish  derivation,  Pe). 
a'cetiu  (a'cfitin,  Ws). 
cu'niarin  (ii,  Br), 
giy'cerin  ^glj'cerol  preferred),  (-0I,  Br,  Nr). 

Fate,  fat,  far,  mete,  m6t,  pine,  pin,  marine,  note,  not,  move,  tube,  tiib, 
rtile,  my,  J'  =  I. 

'  Primary  accent;  "  secondary  accent.  N.  B.  The  accent  follows  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  falls,  but  does  not  indicate 
the  division  of  the  word  into  syllables. 
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reso'rcin  (-ol,  Nr). 

va'nilliii  ,*  (vai)i'llin,  derived  from  vanilla,  CI). 

tlie'in  (teiii)  (should  be  dropped,  Br,  Ht). 

a'Ikaline  (alkaline,  Ny,  Wr,  Mc,  Du)- 

cry'stallin  or  cry'stalline  (  in,  Br,  Ny,  Mc,  Nr)  (-ine.  Wo). 

TERMINATIONS   IN  -ONH  AND    -ON. 

quinone  (qui  =  ki,  Pe ;  see  quinine), 
a'cetone  (-6t-,  Mr;. 

TEKMINATIONS  IN   -AL,  -IL,  -OL,  -YL,  -YDK,  ETC. 

-ol,  final  e  dropped ;  -ol,  wilh  two  exceptions  fiom  usage,  R. 
be'nzol  (undesirable,  should  be  dropped),  Br,  Ny,  R. 
gly'col  ,*  (-61,  Wr,  Ba). 
phe'nol  ,*  (phe-,  Ny,  Wa). 
thy'mol  ,  (ti)*. 

-yl,  antepenultimate  accent, 
a'cetyl  ,♦  (-6t-,  Mr). 
b6"r6'thyl  (b6"r-,  Br), 
ce'rotyl  (c6-,  Ny). 
ce'tyl  (c6-,  Ny). 

-MKTEK. 

Words  ending  in  the  termination  -meter  take  the  normal  antepenulti- 
mate accent  (from  usage) ;  except -that  the  words  of  this  class  used  in  the 
metric  system  are  considered  as  compound  w^ords,  and  each  portion  re- 
tains its  own  accent  ,*  (drop  the  exception,  Mr). 
&ceti'nieter,  aceto'ineter  (acet-,  Ny,  Ws). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

albu'minoid,*  (-en-,  Po). 

aceti'metry  (ac6t-,  Ny,  Ws). 

qua'ntiva"lence  (-ti'v-,  E,  Mr). 

m6'nova"lent  (drop;  use  univalent,  Mr). 

ii'niva"lent. 

bi'va"lent,  etc.  (in  all  cases  -i'valent,  Ns,  Mr). 

a'Uotropy  ,*  (allo'tropy,  Mr,  Mb). 

acg'tify  (ace't-,  Br,  Wo;. 

alloy'  (noun)  (a'lloy,  Br,  E,  Ny). 

appara'tus  ,*  4  to  3,  Mc. 

Fate,  fat,  far,  mete,  m6t,  pine,  pin,  marine,  n5te,  not,  move,  tiibe,  tub, 
riile,  my,  y  =  i. 

'Primary  accent;  "secondary  accent.  N.  B.  The  accent  follows  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  falls,  but  does  not  indicate  the 
division  of  the  word  into  syllables. 
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appara'tus  (plural)  *. 

mole'cule  ,*  (mo'l-,  Pa,  SIi). 

moiec'ular  ,♦  (raol-,  Br,  Nr,  Wa). 

liter  (liter,  E,  Mr). 

tl'trate  (ti-',  Br,  Mr). 

titer  (to  be  avoided)  (ti-,  Mr). 

a'ntirnonetted  and  other  similar  terms  in-ed  (should  be  dropped,  Br). 

a'lkali  (a'lkali  -s-  for  caustic;  a'lkalie  -s-  for  metals,  Br). 

bary'ta  ,♦  (ba-,  Br). 

ole'fiant  (olg'f-,  Br,  Ws). 

aqua  for'tis  (aqua,  Me,  Sh). 

quallta"tive  and  quantita"tive  (replace  by  qua'litive  and  qua'ntitP've,  deriv- 
ing the  words  from  the  Latin  adjectives  instead  of  the  nouns, 
as  rotary  instead  of  rotatory,  agriculturist,  instead  of  agricul- 
turalist, O). 
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The   occuRnENCK    of    the   pentaglucoses.    By  Prof.  W.  E.   Stone, 
LaFayette,  Ind. 

[AnSTRACT.] 

TiiK  term  "pentaglucose"  is  applied  to  a  group  of  sugar-like  bodies  wliich 
closely  resemble  the  ordinary  or  hexaglucoses  except  that  tliey  are  penta- 
tomic,  i.e.,  have  the  formula  Cs  H10O5.  The  liiiovvn  members  of  this 
group  are  Arabinose  and  J^ylose.  They  do  not  occur  as  such  in  nature,  but 
are  derived  by  liydrolysis  from  certain  gum-like  substances  occurring  oc- 
casionally as  abnormal  secietions  from  vegetable  tissues  but  more  com- 
monly, as  tills  paper  shows,  as  a  constant  constituent  of  Hgnifled  tissues 
from  which  they  may  be  extracted  by  dilute  alkalies  or  by  the  action  of  ac- 
ids may  be  transformed  directly  into  arabinose  or  xylose  as  the  case  may 
be. 

The  pentaglucoses  are  characterized  by  their  yielding,  wlien  slowly  dis- 
tilled with  rather  strong  "mineral"  acids,  large  quantities  of  fui-fni-ol.  This 
reaction  is  not  given  by  any  of  the  two  glucoses  and  hence  becomes  spe- 
cific for  the  pentaglucoses.  The  reaction  may  therefore  be  applied  not 
only  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  these  sugars  as  such,  but  also  for  the 
original  gums  from  which  they  are  derived,  the  action  being  in  such  cases 
to  change  the  gum  into  sugar  by  hydrolysis  and  the  latter  is  decomposed 
to  furfurol  and  water  probably  by  this  reaction. 

C6H10O5   =  C5  H4  O2  +  3H2  O. 

In  every  case,  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  actually  isolate  the 
pentatomic  sugar  from  a  crude  material  which  gave  the  furftirol  reaction, 
it  has  been  successful.  In  this  way  arabinose  has  been  obtained  from 
wheat  bran,  brewers'  grains,  the  gum  of  the  peach  tree,  and  even  the  saw- 
dust from  cherry  wood.  So  also  has  xylose  been  obtained  from  the  wood 
of  dificrent  trees,  from  jute,  from  straw,  etc.  lu  some  cases  both  have 
been  obtained  from  the  same  material. 

The  reaction  is  therefore  specific  for  the  pentaglucoses  and  the  not  well 
defined  gum-like  substances  from  which  they  are  derived  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  their  recognition  in  any  form  of  vegetable  material. 

By  its  use  the  presence  of  these  bodies  has  been  proven  in  quantities 
varying  from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent  In  a  variety  of  vegetable  matters  and 
food  stuffs.  In  forty  samples  examined,  thirty-two  are  shown  to  contain 
them  in  quantities  wlilch  could  be  quantitatively  estimated  by  the  Imper- 

(169) 
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feet  methods  used,  while  no  material  has  failed  to  give  good  qualitative  re- 
actions for  the  same. 

Since  in  the  ordinary  analyses  of  food  stuffs  these  bodies  are  classed 
broadly  with  the  carbohydrates  or  non-nitrogenous  extractive  matters 
from  which  they  differ  decidedly  in  chemical  and  doubtless  also  in  physio- 
logical properties,  it  is  of  importance  first,  to  recognize  their  apparently 
common  occurrence ;  and,  second,  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  true 
carbohydrates. 


The  krduction  of  Fehling's  solution  by  arabinose.     By  Prof.  W.  E. 
Stone,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

From  the  fact  that  arabinose  is  a  pentaglucose  (C5  Hio  O5  )  it  might 
be  expected  that  lis  reducing  effect  upon  Fehling's  solution  would  vary 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  true  glucoses.  Its  exact  quantitative  effect 
has  however  never  been  determined.  Solutions  of  pure  aral)inose  ((oc)  d  = 
104.10  )  of  one,  three-fourths,  one-half  and  one-fourth  per  cent  strength 
were  used  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  Fehling's  solution.  The  grav- 
imetric method  was  followed,  the  cuprous  oxide  precipitated  from  an  ex- 
cess of  Fehling's  solution  by  25cc  of  arabinose  solution  being  collected 
on  an  asbestous  filter  reduced  to  metallic  copper  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  weighed  as  such.  For  all  of  these  solutions  one  milligram  of 
arabinose  precipitated  from  1.9  to  2  milligrams  of  copper,  a  stronger  re- 
ducing eflect  than  is  shown  by  any  of  the  true  glucoses. 

This  fact  is  of  importance  since  the  pentaglucoses,  as  has  been  shown 
occur  commonly  in  all  sorts  of  vegetable  tissues  and  in  any  determination 
of  carbohydrates,  by  inversion  and  titration  with  Fehling's  solution,  the 
results  would  be  vitiated  by  the  pentaglucoses  (arabinose)  causing  too 
high  numbers  for  the  true  glucose's  or  carbohydrates. 


The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  pkntaglucoses  in  the  presence 
OF  other  carbohydrates.     By  Prof.  W.  E.  Stone,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  pentaglucoses  are  widely  diffused  in  vegetable  material.  Their  su- 
gar-like nature  causes  them  to  be  classified  indiscriminately  with  other 
carbohydrates,  particularly  the  true  glucoses  in  analytical  methods  by 
which  the  latter  are  commonly  estimated.  This  classification  is  errone- 
ous since  as  already  shown  their  action  upon  Fehling's  solution  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  true  glucoses  and  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
derived  are  widely  different  from  those  from  which  the  true  glucoses  spring. 
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I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  develop  a  method  for  their  quantitative 
determination  in  the  presence  of  all  other  carbohydrates  by  utilizing  their 
characteristic  behavior  when  distilled  with  strong  acids,  viz. :  furfurol  for- 
mntion. 

Tlie  determination  as  at  present  carried  out  has  two  phases  : — 

1.  Tlie  distillation  of  tlie  finely  ground  air  dry  material  (2  to  5  grams) 
with  50CC.  of  sulfuric  acid  of  1.254  specific  gravity,  tlie  loss  by  distilla- 
tion being  constantly  replaced  by  the  addition  of  water  at  an  equal  rate 
by  means  of  special  apparatus.  The  distillation  is  continued  until  tlie  dis- 
tillate no  longer  gives  the  characteristic  reaction  of  furfurol  with  aniliu- 
acetate. 

2.  The  furfurol  containing  distillate  is  made  up  to  a  definite  volume 
from  which  aliquot  parts  are  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  phenyl- 
hydrazin  using  Fehling's  solution  as  an  indicator  for  an  excess  of  the 
phenyl-hydrazin  solution. 

The  metliod,  although  not  yet  perfected,  is  already  productive  of  good 
results,  examples  of  which  are  given  in  tlie  original  paper. 


Determination  of  the  volumetric  composition  of  water.    By  Prof. 
Edward  W.  Morley,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

{ABSTRACT.] 

Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt  determined  the  ratioof  the  volumes  in  which 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  produce  water.  The  mean  error  of  a  deter- 
mination was  one  part  in  250;  an  accuracy  admirable  then,  but  insuflScient 
now.  Scott  has  recently  made  a  new  determination  :  the  mean  error  of 
his  twenty-five  experiments  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  determina- 
tion. 

I  was  at  work  on  the  point  before  Scott's  publication.  My  apparatus 
for  measuring  gases  is  such  that  measurements  have  but  a  small  mean  er- 
ror,—as  small  as  ^^^  on  a  volume  of  200cc.  The  operations  for  deter- 
mining the  ratio  desired  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  weighing  globe,  a,  a  manobarometer,  a  store  globe,  b,  a  mercurial 
valve,  a  tube  containing  copper  oxide  and  a  Sprengel  pump  are  connected 
to  a  source  of  hydrogen  by  a  closed  valve  of  fusible  metal  and  exhausted 
say  to  Tin'oTo'  1'he  closed  valve  is  opened  by  fusion,  hydrogen  is  admitted 
to  a  and  6  and  the  remaining  apparatus,  the  opened  valve  is  closed  by 
fusion,  the  weighing  globe  is  detached,  leaving  in  6  a  store  of  the  same  hy- 
drogen for  use. 

2.  The  copper  oxide  is  heated  and  hydrogen  admitted  by  opening  the 
mercurial  valve.  Wlien  a  litre  has  been  admitted,  the  mercurial  valve  is 
closed,  and  the  heating  continued  till  the  residual  hydrogen  is  but  about 
lOcc. 

3.  A  sample  of  oxygen  is  stored  in  an  apparatus  like  Uiat  mentioned 
in  1. 

A.  A.  A.  S.  VOL.  XXXIX  11 
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4.  The  IQcc  of  hydrogen  are  extracted  by  the  Sprengel,  and  a  suitable 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  extracted  from  the  oxygen  store.  The  nitrogen  in 
the  IQcc  hydrogen  is  determined. 

6.  200CC  of  hydrogen  are  now  taken  from  the  same  store  and  accurately 
measured;  then  200CC  oxygen,  then  about  200cc more  of  hydrogen;  these 
are  mixed  and  exploded  fractionally ;  the  nitrogen  in  the  residue,  and  also 
the  carbon  dioxide,  if  produced,  are  determined. 

6.  Knowing  by  4  the  nitrogen  in  the  400c<5  of  hydrogen  talvcn,  we  can  by 
difference  determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  oxygen.  As  other  experiments 
have  proved  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  impurity  in  either  gas,  carbon  di- 
oxide must  come,  if  found,  from  the  oxidation  of  a  film  of  fat  on  the  walls 
of  the  eudiometer.     This  occurred  but  twice. 

7.  Knowing  the  source  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the 
residue,  we  can  now  compute  the  ratio  desired. 

Four  experiments  were  abandoned,  owing  to  accidents.  Twenty  were 
completed.  In  one,  nitrogen  occurred  in  both  gases,  the  ratio  found  was 
2.00027.  In  two,  nitrogen  was  present  only  in  the  hydrogen,  the  ratios 
found  were  2.00033,  2.00025.  In  nine,  nitrogen  was  present  only  in  the 
oxygen  :  the  minimum  value  of  the  ratio  found  was  2.00005,  the  maximum 
■was  2.00047  and  the  mean  was  2.00021.  In  six  experiments,  there  was  no 
measurable  impurity  in  either  gas,  the  minimum  value  found  was  2.00015, 
the  maximum  was  2.00038  and  the  mean  was  2.00023.  In  two  experiments, 
I  neglected  to  wash  the  eudiometer  with  aqua  regia  before  the  explosion, 
and  carbon  dioxide  was  produced.  To  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed 
by  the  carbon  was  added  0.4  for  oxygen  consumed  by  hydrogen  in  the  lu- 
bricant. There  was  no  nitrogen  in  either  oxygen  or  liydrogen.  The  values 
of  the  ratio  found  were  2.00020,  2.00029.  These  are  all  the  experiments 
vpliich  w^ere  made. 

Weights  were  assigned  to  the  successive  determinations  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  experiment;  but  the  resulting  mean  is  the  same 
as  if  equal  weights  were  assigned,  so  that  no  weiglils  will  be  stated.  The 
values  found  are  as  follows  : 

2.00011 

2.00016 

2.00005 

2.00028 

2.00027 

2.00038 

2.00016 

Mean  2.00023 
The  mean  pressure  at  which  the  measurements  of  the  original  volumes 
were  made  was  7lcm.     The   total   volume   of  hydrogen   consumed   was 
7267.66ce ,  and  that  of  oxygen  was  3G33.42cc ,  both  reduced  to  0°  and  76cm. 
The  mean  error  of  a  determination  is  one  part  in  26000. 

The  value  f,  determined  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt,  therefore  re- 
quires to  be  increased  by  about  one  part  in  9000,  if  the  gases  are  meas- 
ured at  ordinary  temperatures  and  at  nearly  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 


1. 

2.00027 

8. 

2. 

2.00033 

9. 

3. 

2.00025 

10. 

4. 

2.00019 

11. 

5. 

2.00012 

12. 

6. 

2.00047 

13. 

7. 

2.00024 

14. 

15. 

2.00031 

16. 

2.00016 

17. 

2.00021 

18. 

2.00020 

19. 

2.00029 

20.' 

2.00015 
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Ratio  of^the  dknsities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.    By  Prof.  Edward 
W.  MoKLEY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

UsiNO  the  apparatus  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  a  determination  of  the 
volumetric  composition  of  water,  I  prepare  hydrogen  in  such  a  way  that 
part  of  it  is  weighed  and  part  reserved  for  a  determination  of  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  it ;  other  impurities  having  been  excluded.  From  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  found  a  numerical  correction  to  the  density  observed  is  com- 
puted. My  globes,  each  of  which  can  be  weiglied  on  a  balance  capable  of 
carrying  a  kilogramme,  contain  21.6,  20.2,  19.9,  9.1  and  9.0  litres.  Each 
has  a  counterpoise  having  its  external  volume  adjusted  to  equality  with 
Its  own  within  .05cc .  Each  has  had  its  compression  on  exhaustion  di- 
rectly determined;  the  amounts  vary  from  1.37<2<5  to  7  89cc.  The  coun- 
terpoise is  adjusted  for  the  globe  as  exhausted.  For  each  globe  is  made 
a  compensation  for  compression,  consisting  of  two  parts,  having,  if  weighed 
in  a  vacuum,  exactly  the  same  weight,  and  difl'ering  in  volume  by  tlie 
amount  of  the  compression  of  the  globe.  Since  the  counterpoise  has  the 
same  volume  as  its  globe  when  exhausted.,  if  a  globe  is  to  be  weighed  full  of 
gas,  it  is  hung  on  the  bahince,  together  with  the  smaller  piece  of  the  com- 
pensation, and  to  the  counterpoise  is  added  the  other  larger  piece. 

Fifteen  experiments  have  been  made,  one  of  which  was  lost  by  the 
breai<ing  of  the  key  of  the  stopcock  of  a  globe.  In  ten,  hydrogen  was  pre- 
pared by  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  four,  hydrogen  was  ob- 
tained in  the  method  proposed  by  Cliirikoff,  from  palladium.  The  menu 
error  of  the  fourteen  determinations  was  one  part  in  4000,  but  the  num- 
ber of  determinations  is  to  be  greatly  increased. 

Oxygen  was  prepared  from  potassium  chlorate  and  weighed  like  the  hy- 
drogen. The  value  found  in  each  of  the  three  experiments  was  the  same 
as  Itegnault's  mean  value  after  correction  by  Crafts  and  reduction  to  the 
latitude  and  altitude  of  my  baromanoraeter. 


The  action  of  alcohol  upon  aldehydes.    By  Dr.  Spencer  B.  Nkw- 
BURY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
[abstract] 

The  writer  has  further  investigated  the  combination  of  alcohols  and 
aldehydes  (see  report  of  the  Cleveland  Meeting,  August,  1888,  p.  120). 

In  case  of  unsaturated  aldehydes,  a  further  addition  of  alcohol  takes 
place  at  the  point  of  unsaturation,  forming  tri-ethoxy  derivatives.  The 
writer  was  unable  to  obtain  Tri-ethoxy  propane,  CH  — CH  (OC2H5)— CH 
(OCzns)^  by  action  of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  on  acrolein  at  100°, 
as  described  by  Alsberg  (Jahresber.  1864,  495),  but  prepared  the  product 
easily  by  heating  acrolein  and  alcohol  together  for  several  days  at  50°. 
The  resulting  product  possesses  a  fruit-like  odor,  and  boils  at  167°-170° 
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with  considerable  decomposition.  It  was  obtained  pure  by  distillation  in 
vacuo. 

Tri-ethoxy  butane,  CH^— CH  (OCaH^O-CHa— CHCOCzHsV,,  or  CHs  — 
CHa— CIlCOC^Hs)— CH(OC  H  )  a,  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
croton  aldehjde  at  50°,  during  several  days,  in  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  zinc  chloride.  Itis  acolorless  liquid  with  a  pleasant  fruit- like  odor, 
which  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  188°-190°. 

[The  full  text  of  this  paper  will  appear  in  the  American  Chemical  Jour- 
nal.] 


SOMR   THOUGHTS   ON    ELECTPOMOTIVB  FORCE.      By   Prof.    C.    L.     SPEYKRS, 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  paper  refers  to  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  chemical  and  electrical  energies,  and  a  rough  outline 
Is  given  of  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
electromotive  force  developed  in.a  cell  and  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  in 
solution. 

Results  of  measurements  with  zinc  and  mercury,  in  solutions  of  zinc 
salts  are  advanced  in  support  of  the  dissociation  hypothesis,  as  well  as 
measurements  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

The  author  proposes  to  make  a  large  number  of  measurements  with 
different  metals. 


On  THE  HEATS  OF  COMBUSTION  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS.      By  Prof. 

W.  O.  ATWATKRand  H.  B.  Gibson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 

Conn. 

[abstract.] 

This  paper  gave  in  brief  outline  the  methods  and  results  of  determina- 
tions of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  a  number  of  carbohydrates  and  fats. 
This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  an  investigation  undertaken  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  from  the  research  fund  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  supplemented  by 
gifts  from  other  sources. 


Preliminary  study  of  the  ptomaines  from  thr  culture  liquids  of 
THE  HOG  CHOLERA  GEKM.  By  E.  A.  V.  ScHWEiNiTZ,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 
The  paper  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  methods  used  for  isolating  the 
poisons  produced  by  tlie  hog  cholera  germ,  and  mentioned  some  of  the 
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properties  of  these  substances,  as  well  as  their  physiological  action  upon 
guinea  pigs.  Tlie  statement  tliat  by  vaccination  with  certain  chemical 
conipouncis  preparAl  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Bureau,  guinea 
pigs  have  been  rendered  immune  from  the  disease  of  hog  cholera  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  promises  to  be  of  practical  application. 


Chemical  examination  of  osage  orange  (maclura  atjrantiaca)  leaves 
and  a  fekding  experiment  in  hearing  silk  woums.  by  e.  a.  v. 
Schweinitz,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.  | 

This  paper  gave  a  sketch  of  a  feeding  experiment  with  silk  worms  when 
the  Osage  orange  leaves  were  used  for  food. 

Analytical  tables  of  the  constituents  of  Osage  orange  and  mulberry  leaves 
were  given  and  comparisons  made  between  the  two  classes  of  food.  The 
extreme  richness  of  these  two  foods  in  nutritious  substances  was  pointed 
out  and  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Osage  is  very  rich  in  the  con- 
stituents which  the  silk  worm  requires. 


Analysis  of  Bovista  plumbea.      By  Prof.  H.  A.  Huston,  LaFayette, 
Ind. 

[abstract.] 

Confirming  the  results  of  Prof.  F.  E.  Ladd'  that  American  fungi  have 
more  nitrogen  than  the  German  fungi  and  showing  the  ordinary  food 
analysis,  the  proximate  analysis  and  the  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  ash. 

It  is  also  shown  that  no  sugar  or  starch  or  other  substance  readily  yield- 
ing reducing  sugars  Is  present. 


NOTK.8    ON   certain  REACTIONS  FOR  TYROTOXICON.      By   Prof.    HeNRY   A. 

Weber,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

[abstract.] 

The  physiological  test  for  tyrotoxicon  liaving  failed  with  numerous  sam- 
ples of  cheese  examined,  while  at  tlie  same  time  the  Prussian  blue  and 
carbolic  acid  tests  were  obtained,  it  was  found  tliatthe  last  two  tests  were 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  organic  base  and  butyric  acid  respectively. 

iSlxth  Annual  Report,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  465. 
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The  proper  standard  of  the  atomic  weights.     By  Prof.  F.  P.  Tena- 
ble, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  • 

[abstract.] 

The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Brauner,  Ostwald,  Meyer  and  Seu- 
bert  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  are  summed  up  in  this  paper  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  oxygen  =  16  is  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
standard.  The  inaccuracies  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  hydrogen  =  1 
as  the  basis  are  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  ever  securing 
accuracy  with  such  a  standard.  Incidentally  some  of  the  difficulties  are 
mentioned  in  comparing  the  results  of  atomic  weight  determinations. 


On  chemism,  an   inquiry  into  the  conditions  that  underlie  chem- 
ical REACTIONS.     By  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbkar,  College  Hill,  Mass. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

1.  In  chemical  reactions  there  is  an  exchange  of  energy  which  is  meas- 
urable in  calorics  or  heat  units,  which  heat  units  may  again  be  measured 
in  dynamical  or  mechanical  units.  The  first  law  of  thermo-dynamics  as- 
serts this. 

2.  Again  the  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics  may  be  expressed  thus: 
that  the  energy  of  a  chemical  compound  is  proportional  to  its  absolute 
temperature. 

3.  As  heat  is  known  to  be  the  vibratory  motion  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
It  follows  that  at  absolute  zero  there  is  no  vibratory  motion  and  hence  no 
work  would  need  to  be  done  to  separate  atoms  in  a  molecular  compound. 
That  is,  it  is  the  temperature  of  dissociation. 

4.  Now  if  for  the  convenience  of  a  definite  idea  of  an  atom  we  adopt 

the  vortex  ring  theory  which  so  far  has  stood  the 

O         physical,  chemical  and  mathematical  investigations, 
and  consider  what  must  be  the  character  of  its  vi- 
\       bratory  motion  that  constitutes  its  heat  energy,  and 
;       also  suppose  it  to  vibrate  at  its  fundamental  rate, 
/        there  will  be  four  nodes  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
5.     Now  a  vibrating  body  diminishes  the  pressure 
about  it  in  the  medium;  in  this  case  the  ether,  pro- 
yjQ.  i_  portlonal  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration 

and  hence  at  the  nodes  the  amplitude  is  least,  and 
at  the  midway  points,  the  loops,  the  pressure  will  be  least  as  amplitude 
is  greatest. 

Suppose  then  we  draw  an  outline  of  a  field  of  differing  pressure  about 
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such  a  vibrating  atom  we  shall  have  something  like  Fig.  2.     This  for  dis- 
tinction I  will  call  the  chemical  field,  and  if  a  second  atom  be  within 

that  field  it  will  be  subject  to  a  greater 
^iii^^  ,^W!^  pressure  on  its  side,  9,  than  on  the  side,  6, 

,M^'      '^k\      ;W^       ^\^       and  hence  will  be  pushed  towards  the  first 
«'■      ^     'J'      'A'      ^     'J''       atom  by  the  ether  pressure,  and  hence  will 
tL        jy*'*^i3ik       Jr        move,  if  free,  to  it,  but  the  amplitude  of 
^^^^m  ^^^^  motion   being  greatest  at  6   it  will  swing 

.._Jvli      ^      '\.'—..  round  to  the  point  of  least  displacement, 

Jf^^^9Mi^^iitif^^^^         1'  ^"d  ^'^  there  are  four  such  points  it  fol- 
(M  \^\"'''iM  'I'l       lows  that  four  atoms  can  be  attached  to  the 

'm^  ij'      'K  m'       first,  thus.  Fig.  3;  and    as   each   atom  so 

^Ni^^j^  ^iimiiirft         hinged  evidently  can  swing  back  and  forth 

Fig.  3.  I"  some  degree,  and  as  each  atom  has  its 

own  nodes  and  loops  indicated  in  the  dia- 
gram by  the  dots,  when  they  swing  upwards  their  nodes  will  come  oppo- 
site each  other  and  thus  their  overlapping  fields  will  conspire  with  each 
other  to  hold  them  in  place  and  a  sort  of  hollow  box  with  cubic  dimen- 
sions will  be  formed.     We  call  ,, — -.^ 
this  a  nioZecwZe,  which  form  Itwlll                      /'  \ 
maintain  so  long  as  the  vibratory                     /          5  \ 
rates  and    amplitude   are    main-                     '.^                      / 
tained.     If  an   atom  vibrates  at        /'''         ''\^<""i^.'<  '    .^"f^^ 
some  other  than  its  fundamental      /              ^/             'V      g        ^  ^V 
rate,  as   is  the    case    generally,     !         8      ill              il-^^l  '      1^ 
then  the  number  of  nodes  will  be      \                ~^L         jM'     ^L     /  ^# 
higher,  but  some  multiple  of  the        ^--^__  _--'/^^^"^^  V-^_  .^^'"'^^ 
fundamental,    2,   3   or    more,    a                     /'                      \ 
harmonic  series.     And  this  will                     \          ^          / 
modify  in  a  corresponding  way                       \^               /' 
the  number  and  arrangement  of                          ^" — --'' 
the  combination. 

This  can  be  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  not  needed  in  this 
abstract. 

The  thesis  is  that  the  vibratory  motions  that  constitute  the  heat  of  the 
atoms  sets  up  a  field  of  differing  pressure  in  the  ether  adjacent  to  the  atom, 
that  other  atoms  in  that  field  will  be  pushed  towards  the  field  of  least 
pressure  and  as  the  harmonic  motions  necessitate  nodes  in  the  atoms 
themselves,  there  must  result  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  adhering  atoms 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  chemlsm,  which  field  will  be  zero  at 
absolute  zero,  in  conformity  with  thermo  dynamics. 


Thk  atomic  weight  of  oxygen.    By  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes,  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

fABSTRACT.] 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Association  a  somewhat  new  method 
for  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  was  described  by  the  author. 
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Four  series  of  determinations,  six  in  each  series,  have  been  completed 
with  the  following  results  : 

First  series     .    .     .  15.897  ±  0.0032 

Second  series    .     .  15.897  ±  0.0064 

Third  series    .     .     .  15. 8'.'9  ±0.0014 

Fourth  series    ,     .  15.893  ±0.0013 


Final  mean      .     .     .     15.896  ±0.0017. 
The  details  of  the  work  are  published  in  full  elsewhere.^ 


The  unit  for  atomic  weights.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  No  yes,  Kose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
[abstract.] 
The  relative  densities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  determined  by  Reg- 
iiault  and  coirected  by  Crafts*  and  as  determined  by  Lord  Rayleigh.'aiid 
the  composition  of  water  as  determined  by  van  der  Plants,''  Thomsen,*  Cooke 
and  Richards,*  Lord  Rayleigh''  and  myself,^  all  indicate  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen,  when  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  unit,  is  decidedly  less 
than  15.96.  If  this  opinion  is  generally  accepted,  the  question  as  to  what 
unit  slinll  be  adopted  for  atomic  weights  will  acquire  a  new  importance. 
Eitlier  we  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  hydrogen  standard  and  change  nearly 
or  quite  all  of  our  atomic  weights  to  correspond  to  the  new  vsilue  for  oxy- 
gen or  we  must  make  oxygen  our  standard  and  give  to  it  the  value  16. 
Tlie  latter  course  seems  the  better.  If  we  make  0=15.90,  the  larger 
atomic  weights  must  be  changed  by  nearly  a  whole  unit.  If  O  be  made 
16,  some  of  the  most  common  atomic  weights  approximate  so  closely  to 
whole  numbers  that  the  nearest  whole  number  may  be  used  for  all  ordi- 
nary calculations.  Even  in  organic  compounds  it  will  rarely  be  necessary 
to  use  the  value  1.0063  for  hydrogen.  Theerrorin  calculating  the  hydro- 
gen when  we  place  H=l,  C=12,  etc.,  is  almost  exactly  compensated  by 
the  error  made  in  the  opposite  direction  in  calculating  the  results  of  the 
analysis.  The  error  in  the  case  of  the  other  elements  will  very  rarely  be 
large  enough  to  be  important. 


Imphovkd  fokms  of  gas  genekatoks.^    By  Prof.  T.  H.  Norton,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[abstract.] 
Nkw  devices  for  the  economical  and  easy  generation  of  gases  such  as 
hydrogen,  carbon  dioxid  and  sulfuretted  hydrogen,  in  laboratories.     [This 
paper  with  illustrations  will  be  published  in  the  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.] 

1  Am.  Chem.  Jour.  12.  441.  «  Comp.  Rend.  106. 1664.      »  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  43.  366. 

♦Ann.  Chini.  Phys.  1886,  vii,.529.    ^Ber.  d.  Chen;.  Ges.  3, 928.    »Am.  Chem.  Jour.  10, 191. 
'  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  46,  42.5.  8  Am.  Chem.  Jour.  12,  441. 

■In  my  papers  1  have  followed  the  revised  spelling. 
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A    CONSTANT    AND    EASILY    REGULATED    CHLORIN    GENKRATOR.      By    Prof. 

T.  II.  Norton,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
[abstract.] 

Thk  apparatus  described  provides  tlie  lecture-room,  or  the  laboratory, 
with  a  chlorin  generator  as  perfectly  under  control  and  as  constant  in  its 
nature  as  tiie  customary  generators  of  hydrogen  ,sulfuretted  liydrogen  or 
carbon  dioxid. 

Tlie  construction  is  similar  in  its  general  appearance  to  the  familiar 
forms  for  iiot  water  flltmtion. 

[Tliis  paper  with  the  drawings  will  be  published  in  the  American  Chem- 
ical Journal  ] 


Derivativks  of  DiNiTRO-A-NAPHTiiOL.    By  Prof.  T.  H.  Norton,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[abstract.] 

The  compounds  described  are  a  series  of  salts  of  dinitro-a-naphthol 
CjoHs  (NO  )2  OH,  with  various  metallic  and  organic  bases.  They  are 
of  brilliant  tints,  mostly  ranging  between  yellow  and  scarlet,  and  possess 
powerful  tinctorial  properties.  All  are  anhydrous  and  exceedingly  insol- 
uble in  water. 

The  action  of  chlorin  on  dinitro-a-naphthol  has  been  studied  and  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  replace  the  nitro  group  directly  by  a  halogen. 

[This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal.] 


A   SOLUBLE   COMPOUND   OF  HYDRASTIN    WITH  MONO-CALCIUM  PHOSPHATE. 

By  Prof.  T.  H.  Norton,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Thk  author  obtains  by  long  continued  contact  of  hydrastin  with  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  mono-calcium  phosphate,  a  compound  corresponding  to 
the  fornmla  2Ca  [H^PO^Jj.     SC^iH^iNOfi. 

It  is  readily  dissolved  in  water,  but  decomposes  on  heating  the  solution, 
and  it  oft'crs  to  therapeutics  a  readily  soluble  compound  of  the  alkaloid 
with  a  substance  of  recognized  tonic  value. 

[This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal.] 


Application  of  thk  potassium  chlorate  method  for  dktermining  sul- 
fur TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  HORN.  By  Prof.  T.  H.  NORTON,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[abstract.] 
This  method  of  sulfur  deteriqination,  introduced  by  the  author  In  the 
analysis  of  sulfonates,  has  been  employed  in  the  analysis  of  natural  prod- 
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nets  containing  sulfur  and  the  results  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  method  with  caustic  potash  and  a  current  of  chlorin.  It 
is  found  tha-t  while  both  processes  give  equally  accurate  results,  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  method  effects  a  notable  saving  of  time  and  heat,  avoiding 
likewise  the  annoyance  of  generating  chlorin  and  the  tedious  operation 
of  neutralizing  the  caustic  alkali. 
[This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal.] 


On  a   new  method     of    PKEPAKING  BENZKNE    StJLFONrC  BROMID   AND   ON 
SOME   NKW   SALTS    OF  BENZKNE   SULFONIC  ACID.      By  Prof.  T.  H.  NOU- 

TON,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  method  of  Otto  for  the  preparation  of  sulfonic  bromids  hitherto 
used,  involving  the  preparation  of  sulfonic  chlorid,  its  reduction  with 
zinc  dust  to  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  treatment  of  the  latter  by  bromin,  is 
replaced  by  the  direct  action  of  phosphorus  penta-bromid  on  the  sodium 
salt  of  a  sulfonic  acid. 

Benzene  sulfonic  bromid  thus  obtained,  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  sp. 
gr.  1.693,  distilling  with  slight  decomposition  at  140°. 

The  ammonium,  sodium,  lithium  and  potassium  salts  of  benzene  sul- 
fonic acid  are  described.     They  all  yield  anhydrous,  very  soluble  crystals. 

[This  paper  wiU  be  printed  in  full  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal.] 


Experiments  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  silicates.     By 
Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 
An  account  of  experiments  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Ge- 
ological Survey  in  the  line  of  the  fractional  decomposition  of  certain  mag- 
nesian  silicates. 


The  action  of  sodium  on  acetone  and  the  constitution  of  aliphatic 
ketones.  By  Prof.  Paul  C.  Fkekr,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

[abstract.] 

The  substance  known  as  aceto-acetic  ether,  first  prepared  by  Gunther, 
has  had  two  formulae  assigned  to  it :  (I)  CH3— -CO— CH2— COOC2H5  and 
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(2)  CH3— COH=CH— COOCj  H5.  It  gives  a  sodium  derivative  with  sodi- 
nm  or  sodium  etliylate,  wliicli  is  eitlier  (la)  CH3 — CO — CHNa — COOC2H5 
or  (2a)  CH3C0Na  =  CH  — COOC2H5.  Upon  tlie  action  of  metliyl  or  ethjl 
iodide  it  gives  alkylated  derivatives  in  which  the  radical  is  attached  to 
carbon  CH  —  CO  —  CHCH3  —  COOC,H.,  and  CH3  —  CO  -  CHCoH, — 
COOC2H5  while  with  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride  it  gives  an  acetyl 
derivative  in  which  that  group  is  similarly  placed.  These  considerations 
have  led  to  the  ketone  foi'mulse  (1  and  la)  given  above.  Another  argument 
in  favor  of  this  constitution  is  that  the  ether  is  easily  reduced  by  sodium 
amalgam,  while  similar  unsaturated  compounds  such  as  2  or  2a,  are  not. 
In  favor  of  formula  2  we  have  the  fact  that  the  substance  does  not  react 
with  two  molecules  of  benzaldehyde  as  acetone,  CII3 — CO — CH3  does; 
that  it  can  add  itself  to  unsaturated  esters,  such  as  cinnammic  ester  CgHg 
— CH=  CHCOOCoHj,  just  as  does  sodium  ethylate  NaOCgHs  which  would 
lead  us  to  expect  the  formula  NaO— C— CH3  —  CONa  =  CH  —  COOC2H5. 
The  formation  of  alkylsubstituted  aceto-acetic  ethers  in  which  the  radi- 
cal is  attached  to  carbon  can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an  addi- 
tion of  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  to  the  sodium  compound  and  a  subsequent 
separation  of  sodium  iodide.  The  consideration  of  the  constitution  of 
aceto-acetic  ether  involves  that  of  other  aliphatic  ketones,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  sodium  derivatives,  and  is  therefore  of  great  theoretical  interest. 
Acetone,  the  simplest  of  all  ketones,  reacts  violently  with  sodium  in  the 
same  manner  as  aceto-acetic  ether.  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetone 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  sodium:  2CH3  —  CO— CH3  +  2Na 
=  2CH3 — CONa=CH2+H2,  This  sodium  compound  is  extremely  unstable, 
rapidly  turning  red  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  yielding  high  boil- 
ing products  such  as  phoron.  The  sodium  compound  is  very  reactive,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  negative  groups  in  acetone.  On  treatment  with  chlorcar- 
bonic  ether,  CICOOC2  H,,  sodium  acetonate  separates  NaCl  and  gives  a 
neutral  oil  boiling  at  129°,  which  an  analysis  and  vapor  density  determina- 
tion showed  to  be  an  isomer  of  aceto-acetic  ether,  CH3 — CONa=CH24- 
ClCOOC^Hs^CHs— CO— COOCjHs-fNuCl.    The  formation  of  this  body 
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proves  that  sodium  in  acetone  is  connected  with  oxygen  CH3 — CONa= 
CHj  and  not  with  carbon  as  has  been  assumed  in  the  case  of  aceto-acetic 
ether  or  similar  ketones.  Unless  we  wish  to  abandon  our  ketone  formula 
for  acetone  we  must  believe  that  acetone  has  the  formula  CH3 — CO — 
CH3  while  its  sodium  compound  is  CH3— CONa=CH^.  Similar  experi- 
ments by  Michael  with  aceto-acetic  ether  have  shown  the  same  to  be  true 
there,  so  that  we  can  assume  that  the  free  ketones  have  the  formula  XC 
— CO— CX,  while  the  sodium  derivatives  are  XC— CONa=CX.  This  is  to 
be  expected  when  the  positive  nature  of  sodium  is  considered,  and  when 
we  also  take  into  account  its  close  proximity  to  oxygen  in  these  bodies.  It 
is  probable  that  in  all  organic  sodium  compounds  containing  oxygen,  the 
sodium,  where  possible,  is  attached  not  to  carbon  but  to  oxygen. 
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On  the  minerals  constituting  a  meteorite  found  in  Kiowa  Co.,  Kan. 
By  Prof.  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  author  gives  a  brief  history  of  this  remarkable  group  of  meteorites 
and  especially  describes  one  weighing  218  pounds.  The  several  minerals, 
Olivine,  Chromite,  Troilite  and  the  iron-nickel  alloy  are  analyzed,  and  their 
composition  discussed.  This  pallasite  is  peculiar  in  furnishing  such  fine 
crystals  of  olivine  and  chromite.  These  are  in  quite  deep  cavities,  where 
they  have  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the  weather. 


Contributions  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  thk  Departmknt  of 
Agriculture.     Mucilaginous,  nitrogenous  and  dysmorphous  car- 
bohydrate bodies  in  the  sorghum  plant.     By  Prof.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley  and  Walter  Maxwell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract.] 

The  mucilaginous  and  dysmorphous  bodies  in  sorghum  molasses  were 
precipitated  and  separated,  according  to  their  different  solubilities,  in  wa- 
ter, dilute  acid,  dilute  alkali  and  cuprammonium. 

It  was  found  that  these  bodies  are  composed  of  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  matters,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  mucilages  and  carbo- 
hydrates. 

It  has  further  been  observed  that  each  class  of  these  bodies  is  repre- 
sented by  several  modifications  which  are  distinguished  mainly  by  their 
diflering  degrees  of  solubility,  i.  e.,  that  there  are  mucilaginous  and  carbo- 
hydrate bodies  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fact  that 
certain  are  soluble  in  water,  others  in  dilute  acids,  dilute  alkalies  and  cu- 
prammonium respectively,  which  confirms  the  physiological  supposition 
upon  which  the  study  of  these  amorphous  bodies  was  based,  viz.,  that  the 
whole  of  them  were  probably  not  soluble  in  water. 

Not  only  haA^e  mucilages  and  carbohydrates  been  observed  during  the 
course  of  these  studies  in  the  sorghum  molasses,  but  other  bodies  have  been 
found  of  a  nitrogenous  nature.  A  general  view  of  the  organic  series  of 
bodies  (other  than  sugars)  in  those  molasses  may  be  gained  by  means  of 
consecutive  fractional  precipitations  with  the  following  reagents  :  —  By 
addition  of  lead  acetate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  molasses,  the  chief 
part  of  the  nitrogenous  matters  (mucilages  and  albuminoids),  with  organic 
acids,  etc.,  are  thrown  out.  Upon  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from  the 
filtrate,  the  amorphous  carbohydrates  are  removable  with  strong  alcohol; 
And  finally,  after  removing  by  evaporation  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate 
and  taking  up  the  residue  in  water  and  purifying  with  bone-black  by  add- 
ing phosphotungstic  acid  an  alkaloidal  principle  may  be  found.  Such  a 
body  has  been  obtained  by  a  difterent  method  and  in  a  crystallized  form 
as  a  double  salt  of  chloride  of  platinum,  of  which  a  specific  study  has  not 
yet  been  made. 
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CONTRinUTIONS   FROM  THE  CHKMICAL  LABORATORY   OF    THR   DEPARTMENT 

OF  Agricultuue.     On  thk  method  of  estimation  of  the  fatty 

BODIES  IX  VEGETABLE  OKGANISMS  AND  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THK  GLYC- 
EKIDES  AND  LECITHINES  DURING  GERMINATION.  By  WALTER  MAX- 
WELL, Washington,  D.  C.     Presented  by  H.  W.  Wiley. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  ether  upon  the  extraction  of  the  glycerides 
and  substituted  glycerides  was  studied  and  as  a  result  it  was  concluded 
that  a  Ioniser  extraction  than  fifteen  hours  with  pure  ether  was  not  neces- 
sary. Any  additional  extract,  whicli  might  come  from  prolonging  the  time 
beyond  fifteen  hours,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  action  of  the  ether  upon 
Other  bodies  presfut. 

These  investigations  Iiave  been  conducted  with  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
some  fnrtiier  data  showing  the  comparative  proportions  of  matters  wiiich 
become  separated  from  vegetable  organisms  by  extracting  witli  pure  ether 
In  variable  durations  of  time.  It  lias  further  been  attempted  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  of  the  substituted  glycerides,  or  lecithines,  do  become 
separated  by  direct  extraction  with  etiier  only.  The  studies  have  also 
been  extended  to  an  observation  of  the  behavior  of  the  glycerides  and 
lecithines  during  germination. 

During  the  process  of  germination,  which  process  has  been  observed 
during  several  stages  of  the  plantlet's  early  growtii,  it  appears  that  the  fer- 
ments or  solvents  present  in  the  mother  seed,  and  which  are  the  operative 
agents  in  incipient  growth,  do  act  differently  upon  the  glycerides  and  the 
substituted  glycerides;  that  whilst  the  former  become  immediately  broken 
up  to  afford  the  earliest  provisions  of  nutriment  to  thegerm,  the  lecithines 
are  not  acted  upon  in  the  s-ame  degree,  but  appear  on  tlie  other  hand  to 
resist,  and  it  may  be  totally,  the  action  of  the  seed  solvents. 

As  a  final  pliysiological  indication  to  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  the 
investiiiations  treated  of  it,  does  appear  that  lecithines  are  formed  from  the 
mineral  phospliorus  present  in  the  mother  seed,  and  that  the  lecithines 
present  in  the  original  seed  may  not  become  d«'Composed  under  the  action 
of  the  ferments  during  germination,  but  those  bodies  may  pass  over  into  the 
young  planilet  without  any  change  in  their  constitution.  This  latter  con- 
sideration will  be  pursued  in  further  investigations,  and  extended  in  order 
to  embrace  the  greater  question  as  to  whether  the  lecithines  are  formed  iu 
the  organisms  of  animals  or  taken  up  directly  from  vegetable  bodies. 


Contributions  from  thk  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Departmknt 

OF   AORICtJLTURK.      PlNE     TREE     SUGAR     (PlNUS     LAMBERTIANA).      By 

Prof.  Harvky  W.  Wiley,   Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract.] 
The  samples  of  crude  sngar  were  obtained  in  California  where  the  Pi- 
nu8  latnbeitiana  grows  in  its  greatest  luxuriance.     The  method  of  purl- 
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fying  the  crude  sugar  is  given  and  tlie  properties  of  the  purified  sugar  are 
stated.  Reference  is  also  made  to  a  paper  by  Berthelot,  published  in  1856, 
in  which  he  described  some  pinite  obtained  from  the  same  source  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  shown  that  the  specific  rotatory  power  and  the  formula  as- 
signed by  Berthelot  to  the  pinite  are  incorrect. 

Eeference  is  also  made  to  a  paper  by  Maquenne,  in  wliich  he  describes 
the  properties  of  some  pine  tree  sugar  which  he  describes  as  coming  from 
Nebraska.  It  is  shown  that  Maquenne  was  mistalcen  in  regard  to  the  or- 
igin of  the  sugar,  since  no  trees  of  tliis  liind  grow  in  that  state.  It  is 
shown  also  that  Maquenne's  sugar  was  identical  with  that  examined  lay 
me  and  hence  the  name  wliicii  he  gives  to  it,  viz.,  Buta  7)j)u<e,todistinguiish 
it  from  tlie  pinite  described  by  Berthelot,  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  sugar,  viz.,  pinite,  and  lience  tlie  introduction  of  the  terra  Beta 
pinite  into  literature  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion. 

The  results  of  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  pinite,  by  means  of  nitric  acid, 
are  also  given,  it  yielding,  under  this  treatment,  first  oxalic  acid  and  af- 
terward a  highly  colored  acid,  which  according  to  some  observations  of 
Maquenne,  is  probably  rhodizonic  acid. 

The  behavior  of  the  sugar  with  the  usual  reagents  is  also  described. 
It  is  shown  that  the  chemist  has,  in  this  exudation  of  the  Finns  lamber- 
tiana,  a  chemical  body  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  properties. 
It  is  evident  that  the  study  of  these  properties  has  only  been  well  com- 
menced, and  with  the  large  quantities  of  the  mater  al  which  are  now  at  my 
disposal,  I  hope,  at  a  subsequent  time,  to  add  something  to  our  knowledge 
concerning  it. 


Contributions  from  the  chkmical  laboratory  of  the  Dkpartment 
OF  Agriculture.  Pine  tree  honey-dkw  and  pink  tree  honey. 
By  Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTKAGT.] 

The  paper  contains  a  description  of  the  saccharine  exudation  from  the 
pine  leaves  of  the  forests  near  Amherst,  Virginia. 

The  analysis  of  this  body  showed  that  it  contains  a  substance  of  a  dex- 
trogyrous  nature  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  about  105.  This 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  arabinose,  but 
there  was  not  enough  of  the  material  to  identify  the  body  as  arabinose. 
The  examination  of  the  lioney  collected  by  the  bees  during  the  winter  from 
these  forests  did  not  reveal,  however,  the  presence  of  this  right  handed 
body,  the  honey  having  an  apparently  normal  constitution. 

The  honey  was  apparently  genuine  being  certified  by  Mr.  Evans,  to  his 
personal  knowledge,  as  having  been  made  from  the  exudation  of  the  pine 
tree. 

Beference  Is  made  to  descriptions  of  others  of  honeys  which  have  been 
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derived  from  pine  tree  exudations  showing  a  normal  right  handed  polari- 
zation. 

It  is  shown  without  doubt  that  the  honey-like  exudation  of  the  pine  tree 
differs  in  a  marl?ed  degree  from  the  exudation  of  ordinary  plants  in  being 
right  handed  and  containing  bodies  not  sucrose  nor  invert  sugar  with  a 
specific  rotatory  power  of  above  100. 

It  appears  further  that,  according  to  the  observations  of  some  authors, 
honey  made  from  the  exudation  of  pines  Is  naturally  right  handed,  but 
these  observations  were  not  confirmed  by  the  single  sample  at  my  disposal. 


Contributions  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Dkpartmknt 
OF  Aghiculture.    On  the  nitrogknous  bases  prksknt  in  cattle 

FOOD   PKEPAKED    FROM    COTTONSEKD    MEAL.      By    WaLTKK    MaXWELL, 

Washington,  D.  C.     Presented  by  H.  W.  Wiley. 

[AB8TKACT.] 

The  nitrogenous  bases,  cholin  andbetain,  have  been  found  to  be  contained 
in  the  cattle  foods  prepared  from  the  cottonseed.  The  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  bodies  in  the  cottonseed  is  given.  The  investigation  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  young  calves  fed  on  cottonseed  have  often  been 
poisoned  by  its  use. 

Bohm  states  that  having  examined  the  cattle  food  which  had  poisoned 
some  calves,  he  found  It  to  contain  only  cholin. 

The  experiments  establishing  the  toxic  principles  of  cholin  are  described. 
A  description  of  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  investigation  is  also  given. 
Preparations  of  the  different  materials  were  obtained  and  will  be  shown. 

The  results  of  these  Investigations  have  again  shown  the  presence  of 
the  nitrogenous  bases  found  in  the  cottonseed  cattle  foods  by  Ilitthausen 
and  Bolim.  It  has  been  further  indicated  that  betain,  which  is  an  oxy- 
dation  product  of  cholin,  and  under  a  different  organic  classification  to 
the  latter  and  has  been  accepted  as  a  non-toxlcal  body,  Is  contained  in  a 
large  proportion ;  and  that  cholin,  whose  toxical  character  has  been  shown 
by  the  data  established  i)y  Gaehtgens,  is  found  in  the  cottonseed  foods  in 
comparatively  very  small  amounts. 

From  a  dietary  standpoint,  the  investigations  do  not  Indicate  that  any 
inimical  consequences,  which  may  occur  from  the  feeding  of  cattle  with 
those  foods,  are  traceable  to  the  nitrogenous  bases  which  are  present  in 
the  cottonseed,  providing  it  be  accepted  that  the  amido  body,  betain,  ex- 
ercises no  toxical  effect;  neither  does  it  appear,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  cottonseed  foods,  that  any  evil  re- 
sults should  attend  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  those  foods  if  served  with 
the  same  moderation  and  in  the  same  quantities  as  other  similarly  nutri- 
tive food  matters  which  form  the  common  diet  of  animals. 
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CONTUIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  CHEMICAL    LABORATOKY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  Agricultuee.     Knoru's  kxiraction  apparatus.     By  Prof.  Har- 
vey W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  apparatus  described  is  designed  for  the  pnrpose  of  removing  en- 
tirely from  extraction  apparatus  of  every  description  the  use  of  corks  and 
ground-glass  stoppers. 

The  disadvantage  of  using  cork  stoppers  or  rubber  stoppers  of  any  kind 
is  well-known  to  all,  and  these  stoppers  have  first  to  be  carefully  extracted 
in  the  solvents  which  are  to  be  used  and  their  tendency  after  this  treat- 
ment to  become  dry,  hard  and  cracked  open,  has  entailed  great  loss  of 
material  used  as  a  solvent.  Ground-glass  stoppers  have  always  to  be  used 
in  the  same  order  so  that  in  case  a  piece  of  the  apparatus  is  broken  it 
cannot  be  replaced  by  another  piece  of  apparatus  without  the  troul)le  of 
again  grinding  the  stopper  until  it  is  tight.-  These  difficulties  are  entirely 
removed  by  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Knorr  who  makes  the  condenser 
and  hood  of  the  apparatus  one  piece  of  glass.  The  tube  containing  the 
material  to  be  extracted,  may  be  either  of  the  siphon  variety  or  an  or- 
dinary tube  and  it  is  held  within  the  hood  l^y  a  convenient  support.  The 
chief  novelty  of  this  apparatus  consists  in  the  flask  which  contains  tiie 
solvent.  This  flask  is  softened  at  the  shoulder  and  the  neck  is  pnslied 
down  into  the  body  of  the  flask  making  a  circular  impression  into  which 
the  lower  edge  of  the  hood  of  the  extraction  apparatus  fits.  The  flask  is 
held  in  position  by  a  rubber  band  strung  over  two  knobs  blown  on  the 
sides  of  the  hood.  When  the  flask  is  in  place  the  depression  is  filled  with 
mercury  making  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  Any  solvent  which  may  accnmn- 
late  between  the  sides  of  the  hood  and  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  removed 
by  a  small  siphon.  A  nuiDber  of  these  extraction  apparatus  is  placed  to- 
gether and  the  shelf  below  them  is  made  of  cast  iron  drained  toward  the 
centre,  while  the  water  used  for  condensation  is  removed  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  prevents  any  mercury  which  is  spilled  upon  the  shelf  from  being 
lost. 

This  apparatus  has  been  in  use  in  our  laboratory  for  about  a  year  and 
has  given  most  perfect  satisfaction.  This  apparatus  is  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams. 


Contributions  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Aguiculturk.  Some  new  forms  of  apparatus  for  drying  sub- 
stancks  in  an  atmospherk  of  hydrogen.  By  Prof.  Harvey  W. 
Wii-EY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 
The  object  of  the  first  piece  of  apparatus  shown  is  to  secure  an  abso- 
lute passage  of  a  current  of  hydrogen  over  the  substance  to  be  dried,  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  economy  in  the  use  of  the  dried  hydrogi  n  gas. 
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The  perfectly  pure  and  dried  hydrogen  is  conveyed  into  the  apparatus, 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  passes  over  the  substance  which  is  to  be  dried 
and  then  into  a  bulb  apparatus  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Passing 
through  the  sulpliuric  acid  any  moisture,  which  it  has  tal^en  up,  is  removed 
and  the  dried  gas  passes  into  the  next  tube.  The  apparatus  which  has 
been  used  will  hold  eight  samples,  all  of  which  will  be  dried  by  one  cur- 
rent of  gas.  Of  course  there  is  no  objection  to  making  the  apparatus 
larger  so  as  to  hold  an  indefinite  number  of  samples.  The  tube  contain- 
ing the  substance  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  steam,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  is  conveniently  removed,  dried  and  weighed. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  check  the  weights  of  the  moisture  by 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  these  attempts  have  not 
proved  highly  successful. 

The  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  about  one  year  and  has  given  entire 
satisfaction.     The  apparatus  is  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Tlie  second  form  of  apparatus  shown  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  substances  in  open  glass  dishes,  etc.,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  heavy  cast  iron  plate,  ground  smooth,  on 
which  rests  an  ordinary  bell -jar,  such  as  is  used  with  air  pumps.  Passing 
through  the  iron  plate,  is  a  small  brass  tube  which  is  wound  into  a  coil  in- 
side of  the  belljar ;  this  coil  also  extending  as  a  floor  above  the  iron  plate 
at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  vessel  containing 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  apparatus,  when  ready  for  use,  is  filled  with 
perfectly  dry  hydrogen,  a  slow  current  of  which  is  made  to  pass  constantly 
into  the  bell-jar  from  the  tube.  The  excess  of  hydrogen  passes  out  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  bell-jar  and  the  iron  plate.  Steam  is  introduced  in 
the  coil  at  any  required  pressure,  the  pressure  being  regulated  by  stop- 
cocks at  the  exit  and  entrance  of  the  coil.  By  this  arrangement,  tlie  tem- 
perature inside  the  coil  can  be  controlled  and  made  to  register  degree  up 
to  as  high  as  102°  or  103°. 

The  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  and  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction.   It  is  illustrated  by  diagrams. 


contkibutioxs  from  thk  ciiemical  laboratory  of  the  department  of 
Agkiculturk.  Apparatus  for  recovkring  highly  volatile  sol- 
vents.   By  Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[AH8TRACT.] 

TliE  apparatus  described  Is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a  vol- 
atile solvent,  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  material  in  solution 
to  be  deposited  in  an  open  dish  so  as  to  be  removed  and  studied  as  de- 
sired. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bell-jar,  or  bottle,  with  the  bottom  cut  off, 
resting  in  a  metal  pan,  preferably  of  iron,  containing  mercury.     This  pan 
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is  heated  by  a  steam  bath  from  below.  The  dish  containing  the  solvent 
which  is  to  be  recovered  is  placed  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  mercury,  the 
bell-jar  placed  in  position  making  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  Additional  quan- 
tities of  the  solvent  can  be  introduced  through  a  funnel  as  the  liquid  in 
the  dish  disappears.  The  vapors  of  the  solvent  are  conducted  into  a  con- 
denser and  collected  in  a  flask,  which,  in  the  case  of  very  volatile  solvents, 
such  as  ether,  is  kept  surrounded  with  ice. 

By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  large  quantities  of  ether,  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, etc.,  which  are  ordinarily  wasted,  can  be  saved,  while  the  extract 
which  is  left  in  the  dish  is  readily  examined. 

The  apparatus  is  illustrated  by  diagram. 


Contributions  from  the  chemicax,  laborvtory  of  the  Dkpartment  of 
Aghicultuke.    Apparatus  for  evaporating  in  vacuo.    By  Guil- 
ford L.  Spencer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract. J 

The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  secure  the  evaporation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  liquid  in  vacuo  and  at  a  low  temperature.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
double  copper  bath  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  steam.  The  inside  of  the 
inner  bath  is  plated  with  gold.  It  presents  on  its  upper  surface  a  smooth 
broad  edge,  on  which  a  convenient  packing  can  be  placed.  On  this  pack- 
ing is  placed  a  bell-jar  with  a  very  broad  ground  glass  edge.  The  vvliole 
is  connected  with  a  small  water  pump,  and  a  thermometer  hanging  inside 
to  register  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  is  maintained.  By  this 
apparatus  it  is  easy  to  maintain  a  vacuum  of  from  26  to  27  inches  of  mer- 
cury and  to  secure  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
so  that  the  bodies  which  it  contains  in  solution  may  be  recovered  un- 
changed. The  vessel  in  which  the  liquids  are  placed  being  coated  with 
gold,  no  contamination  of  the  maleiial  is  to  be  feared. 

The  apparatus  is  furnished  with  a  strong  safety  flask,  with  two  sets  of 
valves,  which  pi-event  the  inrush  of  air  into  the  apparatus  in  case  any  ac- 
cident should  happen  to  the  pump. 

The  apparatus  is  illustrated  by  diagrams.  ' 


Contributions  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department  op 
Agriculture.    Apparatus  for  determining  solubilitiks.    By  Au- 
gustus E.  Knorr,  Washington,  D.  C.    Presented  by  H.  W.  Wiley, 
[abstract.] 
The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  saturation  of 
any  given  solvent  at  a  given  temperature.    The  apparatus  is  conveniently 
constructed,  compact  and  easy  of  manipulation.     The  saturated  liquids 
are  filtered  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  saturation  takes  place  so  that 
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no  solid  matter,  except  that  wliich  is  in  solution,  can  be  determined  in  the 
filtrate. 

A  method  of  stinin<;  the  substance  so  as  to  promote  the  solution  is  also 
provided.    The  apparatus  is  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams. 


CONTKIBUTIOXS  FROM  THE  CHEMICAL  LABOUATOUY  OF  THE  DkPARTMENT  OF 

Agkicultirk.  On  the  alkaloidal  puincipi.es  PUKSENr  in  the  sked 
BEUuiES  OF  Calycanthus  glaucus.  By  Prof.  Hauvky  W.  Wiley  and 
H.  E.  L.  Hortok,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  ABSTRACT.] 

The  paper  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  sui),ject  presented  at  the  chemical 
section  of  the  Toronto  Meeting.  Further  studies  of  the  alkaloiilal  prin- 
ciples have  been  made  and  a  method  devised  for  their  partial  separation. 

There  appear  to  be  three  alkaloldal  principles,  but  only  one  ot  them,  viz., 
calycanthine,  has  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  complete  purity.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  otheis  has  been  based  upon  the  difl'erent  solubilities  of 
their  sulphates  in  alcohol  and  of  the  alkaloids  in  dilute  solutions  of  so- 
dium hydrate. 

The  various  salts  of  the  calycanthine  alkaloid  have  been  prepared  and 
their  properties  studied. 

Crystallographic  studies  have  also  been  made  of  the  distinct  crystalline 
forms. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  alkaloid  and  its  salts  has  also  been 
determined,  and  it  Is  found  that  for  the  alkaloid  this  specific  rotatory 
power  is  the  highest  of  any  known  substance,  being  approximately  OoO 
for  the  sodium  ray  in  a  1  per  cent  solution.  The  rotation  is  to  the  right. 
■  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  study  the  constitution  of  the  body 
from  its  oxidation  products  and  interesting  relations  have  thus  been 
disclosed.  The  study  of  the  body  has  proved  to  be  much  more  complica- 
ted than  was  at  first  anticipated  and  the  present  paper  simply  gives  the 
results  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  extending  our  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  this  body  in  the  limited  lime  which  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  latest  methods  for  the  purification  and  preparation  of  the  substance 
are  also  given. 


Contributions  from  the  chkihcal  laboratory  of  the  Departmknt  of 
AoRici'LTUHE.    On  a  constant  ratio  bktween  a  reducing  sugar 

AND     the   amount   OF    COPPER    SET   FUEE,    DEPERMINKD    GKAVIMEIRI- 

CALLY.     By  J.  L.  Fuelling,  Washington,  U.  C.     Treseuted  by  II.  W. 

WllEY. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  paper  discusses  the  ratio  of  reducing  copper  and  the  quantities  of 
dextrose  and  invert  sugar  which  may  be  present  in  the  reducing  solu- 
tions. 
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Reference  Is  made  to  the  work  of  Allihn  and  others  in  the  variations  in 
the  constant  expressing  the  ratio  of  tlie  reducing  copper  and  the  amount 
of  reducing  sugar  employed,  and  it  was  attempted  to  determine  experi- 
mentally whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  Invariable  constant 
for  sugar  solutions  of  varying  strength. 

A  normal  1  per  cent  solution  of  pure  dextrose  was  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  basis  of  observations.  The  constant  which  was  atlbrded 
by  this  strength  of  sugar  solution  is  accurately  determined,  the  copper 
being  precipitated  electrically. 

Stronger  and  weaker  solutions  were  then  taken  and  the  amount  of  copper 
solution  employed  increased  proportionately  to  the  strength  of  the  sugar 
solution.  It  was  found  by  this  treatment  that  the  constant  remained  in- 
variable, being  different,  of  course,  for  dextrose  and  invert  sugar,  but  in- 
variable for  each  one,  providing  the  quantity  of  copper  solution  taken  was 
kept  proportional  to  the  amount  of  reducing  sugar  present.  This  being 
done  it  was  found  that  the  factor  once  determined  was  good  for  all  solu- 
tions. 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  the  case  of  unknown  solutions,  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary determination  to  determine  approximately  the  quantity  of  reduc- 
ing sugar  present.  The  exact  determination  can  then  be  made  by  using 
the  proper  amount  of  copper  solution  and  multiplying  by  the  factor  ob- 
tained. 

The  analytical  data  and  the  factors  for  each  of  the  different  sugars  are 
given. 


Contributions  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department  op 
Agriculture.  On  the  preskrvation  of  sugar  solutions  and  influ- 
ence   OF  BASIC  AND  NORMAL  LEAD  ACETATE    ON  ANALYSIS  THRUKOF. 

By  Hubert  Edson,  Washington,  D.  C.    Presented  by  H.  W.  Wi- 
ley. 

[abstract.] 

This  paper  gives  a  history  of  the  literature  devoted  to  the  influence 
which  basic  lead  acetate  has  upon  the  polarization  of  sugars.  Experi- 
mentf?  were  also  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  use  of  basic  lead 
acetate  had  any  permanent  efl'ect  upon  the  amount  of  reducing  sugar  pres- 
ent, and  if  so  to  select  some  substance  which  would  be  free  from  objec- 
tion in  this  particular.  Four  sets  of  analyses  were  made  to  determine  this 
[point. 

In  the  first  set  basic  lead  acetate  was  used,  and  after  clarification  the 
lead  precipitated  in  the  usual  way  and  the  reducing  sugar  estimated. 

In  the  second  analysis  basic  lead  acetate  was  used  to  which  after\Vard 
acetic  acid  was  added,  until  the  solution  was  acid,  after  which  the  lead 
was  precipitated  and  the  reducing  sugar  estimated  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  third  set  of  experiments,  normal  lead  acetate  was  used  and,  af- 
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ter  clarifying,  the  lead  precipitated  in  tlie  usual  manner  and  the  reducing 
8Uj»ar  determined. 

In  the  fourth  set  of  experiments  the  reducing  sugar  was  determined  in 
solution  without  the  addition  of  lead  at  all.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
latter  method  were  tai<en  as  a  standard.  Compared  with  those  it  was 
found  that  tlie  results  obtained  by  tlie  use  of  the  third  method,  viz.,  by  the 
use  of  normal  lead  acetate,  were  found  to  be  strictly  comparable.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  basic  lead  acetate  with  the  subsequent  ad- 
dition of  acetic  acid  were  found  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
tiiose  of  the  fourth  method.  The  results  obtained  by  the  first  method, 
with  the  use  of  basic  lead  acetate,  were  found  to  vary  enormously  from 
the  standard  method,  this  variation  amounting  sometimes  to  as  much  as 
20  per  cent. 

The  analytical  data  on  which  these  observations  are  based  are  given. 
It  is  concluded  from  them  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  basic  lead  acetate,  even 
with  acetic  acid,  in  solutions  in  which  the  reducing  sugar  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  further  found  that  the  normal  acetate  of  lead  will  preserve  the  so- 
lution from  fermentation  as  well  as  the  basic  acetate  and  hence  for  both 
purposes  the  use  of  the  normal  lead  acetate  is  recommended. 


Contributions  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department  ov 
Agriculture.  Study  of  Fehling  solution  in  estimation  of  sug- 
ars.   By  H.  E.  HORTON,  Washington,  V.  C.    Presented  by  H.  W. 

Wiley. 

[abstract.] 

This  paper  is  the  first  part  of  a  series  on  the  estimation  of  sugars  using 
Fehling  solution. 

After  stating  the  necessity  for  sugar  work  to  be  done  using  one  Fehling 
solution,  a  list  of  the  many  solutions  is  given  and,  when  possible,  their 
values. 

The  work  begins  with  preparation  and  purification  of  dextrose  used 
in  the  determination  and  then  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  Soxhlet's  tlg- 
ures,  which  figures  are  verified. 

Dextrose  is  next  titrated  against  difiVjrent  Fehling  solutions  and  dif- 
ferent results  obtained,  and  at  this  point  the  influence  of  diflTerent  quan- 
tities of  alkali  is  studied.  The  preparing  the  alkali  Rochelle  solution 
fresh  before  every  determination  is  shown  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  study  of  what  Fehling  solution  to  use  in  gravimetric  sugar  deter- 
minations Is  begun  in  this  paper,  but  Is  not  finished.  The  use  of  solutions 
containing  120  grams  alkali  seems  to  be  undesirable  and  work  using  52 
grams  alkali,  the  amount  used  by  Soxhlet  In  the  solution  for  volumetric 
work.  Is  now  In  progress  and  will  be  compared  with  the  work  using  120 
grams. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  galactose,  arablnose,  levulose. 
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Contributions  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department 
OF  Agriculture.    The  kstimation  of  theine  in  teas.    By  Guil- 
ford L.  Spenceii,  "Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract.] 

The  estimation  of  tlieine  has  received  more  attention  from  analysts 
tlian  its  value,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  with  reference  to  the  qual- 
ity of  teas,  seems  to  warrant.  The  evidence  of  numerous  investigators 
indicates  that  the  percentage  of  theine  is  only  very  generally  speaking,  in 
a  direct  ratio  with  the  price  and  quality  of  the  tea.  A  very  high-priced 
tea  may  have  a  low  theine  content  and  vice  versa. 

The  methods  usually  employed  require  extraction  in  a  percolator,  con- 
centration of  the  percolate  in  tiie  presence  of  excess  of  calcined  magnesia 
or  calcium  hydrate  and  subsequent  percolation  with  chloroform  or  ether. 
These  metiiods  usually  produce  a  theine  contaminated  with  coloring  mat- 
ter and  other  impurities.  After  experiments  with  a  number  of  meth- 
ods, the  following  was  adopted: — 

Three  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  tea  are  transfe'rred  to  a  300"  flask 
and  boiled  gently  tiiirty  minutes  with  nearly  this  volume  of  water,  a  frag- 
ment of  tallow  being  employed  to  prevent  frothing.  After  cooling  add 
subacctate  of  lead  in  slight  excess,  complete  the  volume,  shake  and  filter, 
rejecting  the  precipitate  unwashed.  Pass  H^iS,  through  lOO"^"  of  the  fil- 
trate, in  a  sugar  flask,  i.  e.,  a  flask  graduated  to  100  to  110=<=,  heat  to  the 
boiling  point  to  expel  excess  of  HgS,  cool,  complete  the  volume  to  110«» 
and  filter.  Extract  55"  of  the  filtrate  seven  times  with  chloroform  in  a 
separatory  funnel;  distil  off  the  chloroform,  dry  the  theine  below  79°  C. 
and  weigh.  The  resulting  product  is  very  pure  and  contains  one  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization. 

The  volume  of  the  powdered  tea  and  lead  precipitate  introduces  a  slight 
error  which,  even  in  excessive  cases,  is  less  than  .02  or  .03  per  cent.  If 
too  large  an  excess  of  lead  has  been  employed,  a  correction  must  be  made 
for  the  volume  of  the  lead  sulphide. 


The  new  chemical  laboratory  of  Cornell  Univebsity.      By  Dr. 
Spencer  B.  Newbury,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Constitution  of  benzoquinonk.    By  Prof.  J.  U.  Nef,  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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EISTOItT  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  DETEBMINE  THE  BELATIVE 
VALUE  OF  LUBRICANTS  BY  MECHANICAL  TESTS. 


The  measurement  of  frictional  resistance,  or  friction  of  rubbing 
surfaces,  is  a  field  in  which  experimenters  have  labored  from  as 
early  a  date  as  1700.  For  about  a  century  subsequent  to  this  date, 
investigation  was  confined  to  the  friction  between  solid  bodies 
and  therefore  the  action  of  unguents  or  lubricants  between  the  rub- 
bing surfaces  appears  not  to  have  been  studied  until  1800. 

The  variety  of  practical  lubricants  at  this  date  was  small.  Lard, 
olive  oil  and  black  lead  were  used  universally.  Experimenters  ap- 
pear to  have  sought  the  average  value  of  the  coeflScient  of  friction, 
with  all  or  any  of  these  lubricants,  rather  than  the  determination 
of  the  difference  between  their  respective  abilities  as  friction  re- 
ducing elements.  The  fact  that  a  fluid  or  mobile  oil  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  retained  between  two  rubbing  surfaces  than  was  a  thick 
or  viscous  lubricant  was,  however,  a  distinction  always  recognized, 
llennie,  in  1829,  experimenting  on  the  friction  of  axles  with  one 
thousand  pounds  load,  noticed  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  was 
less  than  for  lighter  loads.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  less  the 
pressure  the  more  fluid  should  be  the  unguent.  Thus  we  have  the 
idea  of  durability  and  friction  reducing  power  combined  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  distinction  between  the  practical  value  of  even  the  few 
lubricants  of  this  early  age. 

•  General  Morin,  experimenting  in  1833  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  improving  upon  the  work  of  all  previous  investigators 
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and  undoubtedly  broadly  informed  regarding  any  practical  demand 
for  distinctions  of  value  between  lubricants,  apparently  does  not 
attempt  to  draw  from  his  mechanical  tests  any  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  value  of  one  unguent  with  reference  to  another. 

Morin's  measurements  of  friction  of  lubricated  journals  did  not 
extend  to  light  pressures.  They  apply  only  to  the  conditions  of 
general  shafting  and  engine  work. 

He  often  refers  to  the  circumstances  which  bring  about  the  ex- 
pulsion of  lubricants  from  between  rubbing  surfaces. 

He  also  clearly  understood  that  there  was  a  frictional  resistance 
due  solely  to  the  viscosity^  of  the  oil  and  that,  therefore,  for  very 
light  pressures,  the  laws  which  he  enunciated  did  not  prevail. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  reducing  the  viscosity,  and  thereby  the  resistance  due  to 
friction  was  understood  in  Morin's  time.  Also  the  increase  of 
the  coefficient  of  friction  at  very  slow  speeds  is  a  fact  which  is 
so  clearly  shown  by  a  moving  surface  which  gradually  stops,  that 
it  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  any  one  using  any  sort  of  dyna- 
mometer to  measure  friction.  In  enunciating  his  celebrated  laws 
of  friction,  which  maintain  that  the  coefficient  of  friction^  is  inde- 
pendent of  speed,  pressure  and  surface,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  failed  to  learn  that  they  were  not  exact  for  light  pressures, 
but  rather  that  he  did  not  see  any  practical  demand  for  measure- 
ments under  conditions  different  from  those  to  which  he  applied  his 
dynamometers  ;  namely,  to  ordinary  shaft  journals  without  special 
preparation  of  the  rubbivg  surfojces;  and  without  resorting  to  artificial 
methods  of  supplying  the  oil.  In  confining  his  experiments  to  prac- 
tical conditions,  such  as  still  apply  to  the  majority  of  machinery  in 
use  everywhere,  and  ignoring  irregularities  of  data,  evidently  within 
the  unavoidable  variations  of  practical  conditions  of  service,  Mo- 
rin,  through  the  declaration  of  his  simple  laws,  supplied  the  engi- 
neering profession  with  a  greater  proportion  of  all  the  knowledge 
that  is  useful  regarding  the  friction  of  general  machinery  than  has 
any  other  one  experimenter.  Later  experimenters  have  with  few 
exceptions  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  measurement  of 
resistance  practically  due  to  viscosity  alone.  They  have  eliminated 
the  resistance  to  which  Morin  confined  his  measurements,  namely, 

•  [Art.  257]  Morin's  Mechanics  by  Bennet. 
,     'Morin  distinctly  states  that  the  term  friction  is  used  by  him  to  mean  resistance  be- 
tween lubricated  surfaces  which  is  not  created  by  the  viscosity  of  the  oil. 
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the  friction  due  to  such  contact  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  as  prevails 
with  a  very  thin  fihn  of  hibricant  between  comparatively  rough  sur- 
faces. Thus  Hirn  in  1854  balanced  a  brass  on  the  top  of  a  large 
journal,  so  that  the  friction  could  be  measured  by  the  load  neces- 
sary to  maintain  equilibrium.  The  lower  segment  of  the  journal 
was  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil  to  be  tested.  This  is  the  first  ar- 
tificial condition  tending  to  eliminate  the  friction  due  to  metallic 
contact.  A  second  such  condition  was  the  nursing  of  the  journal 
by  long  preliminary  running  to  a  degree  of  smoothness  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinary  roughness  of  the  bearings. 

The  pressures  were  quite  light,  and  the  results  discover  that  a 
considerable  variation  of  friction  is  caused  by  a  variable  range  of 
temperature,  because  the  friction  was  mainly  that  due  to  viscositj', 
and  the  latter  property  decreased  with  increase  of  temperature. 

Also  the  coefficient  of  friction  was  found  to  be  not  independent 
of  the  pressure,  or  area  of  surfaces  ;  another  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  resistance  under  measurement  was  not  the  friction  of  me- 
tallic contact,  but  that  due  to  viscosity  alone.  Hirn's  apparatus 
was  the  first  to  control  the  temperature  by  the  circulation  of  water 
through  cored  passages  in  the  brass ;  and  he  was  the  first  experi- 
menter who  determined  friction  over  the  wide  range  of  temperature 
from  0°  to  500°  Fahr. 

Many  able  experimenters  have  worked  in  the  same  field  since 
his  time.  Prominent  among  them  are  Napier,  Conti,  Thurston, 
"Woodbury,  Waite,  Wilson,  Pullin,  Kimball,  Wellington,  Tower, 
Reynolds,  Goodman  and  workers  at  the  laboratories  of  the  Eastern 
railway  of  France,  at  various  other  English  and  American  railways, 
and  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn.  All  have  contributed  some 
original  matter  to  the  sul)ject,  either  in  their  apparatus  or  by  in- 
vestigating special  conditions  of  lubrication. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  supply  of  oil  has  been  unrestricted, 
pr  the  rubbing  surfaces  have  been  artificially  smooth,  or  both  these 
conditions  have  simultaneously  existed. 

The  results  with  one  exception  have  always  consisted  solely  of 
the  measurement  of  the  coefiicient  of  friction.  They  have  gener- 
ally been  useful  in  exhibiting  some  interesting  variation  of  fric- 
tion due  to  changes  of  pressure,  speed,  or  surface  of  bearings,  but 
are  consistent  only  with  the  view  tliat  the  resistance  measured  was 
largely  that  due  to  viscosity  and  not  the  friction  of  metallic  con- 
tact. 
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As  a  natural  result  of  these  investigations,  measurements  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  lubricants,  and  apparatus  for  this 
measurement,  or  '''•oil  testing  machines,"  are  now  to  be  found  in  op- 
eration in  the  hands  of  experts  employed  by  various  large  con- 
sumers of  lubricants.  The  possibilities  of  using  such  apparatus 
for  determinations  of  differences  of  lubricating  value  of  oils  and 
grease^  for  external  bearings  is  the  special  subject  to  which  I  in- 
vite attention. 

The  advent  of  petroleum  products  as  lubricants  has  afforded  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  combinations  and  qualities  of  lubricants. 
Instead  of  choosing  his  lubricant  from  among  the  few  simple  mate- 
rials of  Morin's  time,  the  consumer  must  now  decide  among  a  great 
variety  of  samples,  every  possible  mixture  being  represented  to 
him  as  possessing  some  peculiarity  of  lubricating  value.  More- 
over, he  is  asked  to  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  oil  nearly  as 
thin  as  water  will  lubricate  nothing  but  a  cotton  spindle,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  sand  is  beneficial  to  a  railroad  box.  He  is  told  that 
only  a  particular  expensive  cylinder  oil  can  make  his  engine  run 
safely,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  best  results  will  follow  from 
using  no  oil  at  all. 

Various  measurements  of  an  oil  can  be  made  by  the  chemist.  Such 
elements  as  specific  gravity,  evaporative  qualities,  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  viscosity,  proportion  of  animal  ingredients, 
combustion  residue,  etc.,  can  be  readily  and  definitely  determined. 
But  these  while  serving  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  lubricant  for 
purposes  of  duplication,  for  example,  are  all  of  no  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  ability  to  lubricate,  compared  to  the  evidence  of  some 
mechanical  test  to  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  lubricant  has  been  sub- 
jected by  practical  service,  or  which,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  avail- 
able in  an  oil-testing  machine. 

To  fix  the  ideas  regarding  the  capabilities  of  oil-testing  machines, 
consider  the  following  facts  : — 

Case  1 .  The  principal  expense  of  power  in  a  cotton  mill  is  the 
friction  of  the  machinery.  The  pressure  on  all  the  bearings  is  com- 
paratively light ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  sensible  wear  of  the  metallic 
parts  of  the  bearings.  The  shafting  is  provided  with  oil  cups,  which 
reduces  the  waste  of  oil  to  a  minimum,  and  th^  drippings  from  bear- 
ings are  filtered  for  repeated  use.  The  spindles,  which  consume  the 
bulk  of  the  power,  run  in  cups  or  baths  of  oil. 
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The  driving  resistance  is,  therefore,  purely  that  due  to  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  oil.  A  number  of  oils  are  offered  for  lubrication  of 
the  spindles.  They  are  all  equally  satisfactory  as  regards  volatil- 
ity, fluidity,  flashing  point,  etc.  What  will  a  mechanical  test,  on 
an  oil-testing  machine,  tell  us  regarding  the  relative  value  of  the 
oils  ?  Ansiver.  It  can  show  that  there  are  mixtures  of  animal  and 
mineral  oils,  which  will  offer  but  half  the  frictional  lesistance  of 
lard  or  sperm  oils,  which  formerly  were  exclusively  used.  Any 
form  of  oil  tester,  such  as  the  "Woodbury,"  "Thurston,"  "Ash- 
croft,"  "Pullin,"  or  "Tower"  can  be  used  to  show  this.  They  have 
only  to  be  fitted  with  bearings  of  maximum  smoothness. 

Then,  by  feeding  the  oil  to  be  tested,  so  as  to  provide  a  surplus 
supply,  the  differences  of  resistance  due  purely  to  viscosity  will 
be  measurable,  and  the  results  will  apply  to  the  case  of  the  cotton 
spindles.  Other  things  equal,  the  oil  of  the  least  viscosity  gives 
the  least  resistance,  and,  in  this  case,  all  other  things  are  equal 
for  a  large  number  of  oils. 

As  between  sperm  or  lard  and  a  mineral  oil,  however,  there  would 
be  an  element  which  the  testing  machine  could  not  show ;  that  is  the 
tendency  of  the  animal  oil  to  gum  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  dust. 
The  necessary  time  of  exposure  would  be  so  great  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  show  this  phenomenon  on  the  testing  machine. 

The  latter's  sole  function  would,  therefore,  be  the  measurement  of 
the  relative  viscosity,  which  the  experiments  of  Waite^  show  could 
be  as  well  done  by  noting  the  time  of  flow  out  of  a  pipette. 

Case  2.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  rolling  mill  manager  having  heard 
that  the  oil-testing  machines  have  saved  considerable  money  to  cot- 
ton mills,  by  showing  them  better  oils  than  lard  or  sperm,  concludes 
to  resort  to  this  method  of  investigation  to  decide  between  such 
lubricants  as  are  offered  for  general  service  on  their  machinery. 

The  latter  is  of  the  heaviest  description,  viz. :  roll  trains  whose 
bearings,  when  rolling  heavy  masses  of  iron,  are  subjected  to  the 
most  violent  strains,  and  are  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  dust.  The 
usual  lubricants  are  the  most  viscous  kinds  of  oil  and  greases. 

These  are  tried  upon  the  oil-testing  machines  in  comparison  with 
lard  oil,  and  are  found  to  have  several  times  greater  frictional  re- 
sistance at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  testing  machine  is  found 
to  behave  very  irregularly  when  the  oil  is  applied  in  the  irregular 
manner  common  in  the  mills. 

*  Trana.  N.  B.  Cotton  Manfg.  Associntion. 
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The  operator  can  see  no  regularity  in  his  results,  unless  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  to  the  testing  machine  journal  is  made  so  superabundant 
that  no  momentary  deficiency  can  exist.  He  also  finds  that,  even 
with  a  surplus  feed  of  oil,  he  can  have  no  uniformity  of  results,  so 
long  as  the  brasses  of  his  testing  machine  are  as  rough  as  are  the 
bearings  on  the  machinery  in  the  mill.  No  attempt  is  made,  there- 
fore, to  copy  the  condition  of  roughness  of  the  bearings  of  practi- 
cal service.  Uniformity  of  results  strikes  the  operator  as  essential 
above  all  else. 

The  sole  element  of  equality  between  the  conditions  on  the  test- 
ing machine  finally  becomes  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  and  the 
rubbing  speed.     The  pressure  may  reach  500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  test  is  made  at  this  pressure  but  the  rate  of  feeding  the  oil 
is  artificial  in  its  surplus  character,  and  hence,  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  its  being  momentarily  deficient ;  also,  the  surfaces  have  be- 
come polished  by  long  running,  accompanied  by  a  constant  lateral 
movement  lengthwise  of  the  journal,  either  automatic  or  maintained 
by  hand.  The  surfaces  do  not  need  to  be  free  of  cinder  cracks  or 
of  scratches,  but  they  are  prevented  from  wearing  to  fit  each  other 
in  rings  or  grooves  by  the  lateral  motion.  The  result  of  the  test 
is,  that  the  friction  of  the  greases  and  the  thick  lubricants,  such  as 
heavy  petroleum  cylinder  oil  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  several 
times  greater  than  lard  or  sperm  oil.  The  operator  reports  this  fact 
to  the  mill  manager  and  the  latter  may  attempt  to  apply  it  in  his 
practice,  by  changing  to  lard  oil,  which  we  will  assume  can  be  had 
as  cheap  as  the  thicker  lubricants.  Immediately  the  fact  will  ex- 
hibit itself  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  satisfactory  lubrication 
about  the  mill  machinery,  without  expending  several  times  more^ 
lard  oil  than  has  sufl3ced  with  the  more  viscous  lubricants. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  appreciate  through  the  medium 
of  the  mill  machinery  that  there  is  less  friction  with  the  lard  oil  than 
there  has  been  with  the  viscous  lubricants,  because  the  friction  of  the 
bearings  is  so  trifling  a  proportion  of  the  whole  expense  of  power, 
which  is  mainly  absorbed  by  the  resistances  of  the  iron  squeezed 
in  rolls.  If  the  lard  oil  is  supplied  in  suflflcient  abundance  to  in- 
sure plenty  of  it  being  available  at  every  spot  of  the  bearing  there 
will  be  no  overheating  or  cutting.  But  the  whole  system  of  feeding 
the  bearings,  or  the  amount  of  attention  necessary  to  supply  the 

1  Vide  Comparison  of  lard  oil  witli   more  viscous  oils  on  large  rolling  mill  enginOi 
Paper  cclxxxv,  Vol.  ix,  Trans.  Am.  Son.  Mech.  Engineers. 
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oil  will  be  so  much  more  troublesome  to  the  workmen,  that  the  lard 
oil  would  not  be  fed  with  sufficient  regularity  to  prevent  occasional 
deficiency  of  supply,  and  the  probability  is  that  overheating  or  cut- 
ting would  occur  with  it,  which  might  never  have  occurred  with  the 
more  viscous  lubricant.  The  fact  will  be  learned  in  this  case  that 
the  sole  element  of  value  in  a  lubricant,  in  rolling  mill  work,  is  the 
slowness  with  which  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  squeezed  out  from  be- 
tween the  bearing  surfaces.  And  this  quality  belongs  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  the  most  viscous  lubricants. 

The  reduction  of  friction,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  difference  of 
resistance  due  to  viscosity,  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  case,  and  the 
metatlic  wear  of  the  bearings  is  practically  absorbed  in  the  rough- 
ness of  the  sun-oundings,  although,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the 
more  viscous  lubricant  affords  the  least  wear.  What  has  the  test- 
ing machine  told  us  in  this  case,  that  is  of  value? 

Only  that  greater  viscosity  makes  more  friction,  which  we  again 
could  determine  by  running  the  oils  through  any  sort  of  orifice  at 
some  temperature  at  which  they  were  fluid,  or  by  observation  direct, 
but  which  is  not  a  sensible  factor  in  rolling  mill  lubrication. 

Case  3.  Consider  now  heavy  marine  engines.  A  large  number 
of  engineers  will  say  that  greases  are  the  most  economical  lubri- 
cants for  such  service.  Such  greases  are  applied  in  the  best  man- 
ner by  "grease  cups  "  having  a  piston  forcing  the  grease  upon  the 
bearing  by  spring  pressui'e.  Or  else  a  copper  rod  rests  upon  the 
bearing  and  penetrates  the  grease.  If  the  shaft  or  bearing  becomes 
too  wann  by  increase  of  friction,  the  pin  melts  some  of  the  grease, 
and  the  latter  supplies  itself  to  the  journal,  which  then,  generally,  is 
sufficiently  well  lubricated. 

It  is  held  that,  while  the  greases  cannot  lubricate  a  bearing  which 
is  roughened  or  sore,  as  well  as  oil  plentifully  fed  by  a  wick  or  some 
form  of  constant  feed  oil  cup,  yet,  on  the  average,  the  expense  of 
lubrication  by  grease  is  far  less  than  with  the  oil,  because  the  grease 
will  feed  itself  at  a  slower  rate  than  is  possible  with  the  oil.  Let 
us  turn  to  our  testing  machine  and  test  upon  it  the  grease  fed  with 
the  spring  cup  or  the  copper  rod,  and  compare  the  results  with  lard 
oil  fed  with  wicks  at  about  the  same  degree  of  plentifulness  com- 
mon in  marine  works.  Again  we  meet  the  irregularity  of  results 
referred  to  in  Case  2,  so  long  as  the  bearings  are  as  rough  as  we 
would  find  them  on  the  majority  of  marine  engines,  and  we  elimi- 
nate this  element  by  nursing  the  journal  to  unusual  smoothness. 
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There  is,  then,  no  definite  difference  in  the  friction  when  there  ia 
plenty  of  each  hibricant  on  the  journal,  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  grease  supplied,  despite  the  operator's  efforts  at  feed- 
ing, and  the  friction  is  then  temporarily  greater  than  with  the  oil. 
On  the  whole,  the  grease  gives  more  friction  than  the  oil,  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  bearings  is  allowed  to  be^upwards  of  25  degrees 
higher  than  with  the  oil.  The  marine  engineer  wiU  agree  that  the 
bearings  always  do  feel  a  little  warmer  with  the  grease  than  with 
the  oil,  but  he  cannot  see  that  the  extra  heat  interferes  in  any  way 
with  the  best  performance  of  the  engine  as  obtained  with  oil.  There 
is  no  greater  metallic  wear  of  the  bearings  ;  but  the  saving  in  the 
amount  of  lubricant  consumed  is  so  large  that  it  outweighs  6very 
other  qualification.  He  will  carry  for  emergency  some  fluid  oil,  be- 
cause occasionally  some  bearing  will  overheat  from  some  cause  un- 
defined, and  the  temperature  will  rise  to  an  excessive  amount  in  so 
short  a  time  that  the  grease  cannot  supply  itself  quickly  enough  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  amount  of  cutting.  He  then  falls  back  upon 
the  fluid  oil  for  a  few  days,  because  its  supply  can  be  perfectly  con- 
trolled so  as  to  insure  no  deficiency  at  any  spot  of  the  journal. 
What  has  the  testing  machine  with  its  smooth  journals  told  us  that 
is  of  value  to  the  marine  engineer  ?  Again  only  that  the  grease  has 
more  viscosity  resistance  than  the  oil. 

Case  4.  The  locomotive  engineer,  learning  of  the  economy  due 
to  greases  in  marine  work,  tries  it  as  a  lubricant  on  the  crank  pius 
of  his  engine  where  oil  cups  are  available. 

He  uses  the  spring  piston  feed  cup,  and  finds  the  grease  runs 
the  engine  fairly  well;  He  noticesthat  the  bearing  is  a  little  warmer 
than  with  his  oil,  but  that  the  temperature  does  not  steadily  increase 
as  it  does  when  something  is  wrong  with  the  bearing  surfaces  and 
a  hot  box  is  breeding.  This  fact  is  explained  to  him  by  the  grease 
agent  to  be  friction  due  to  a  little  greater  viscosity,  but  the  viscos- 
ity is  called  '■'■body"  and  a  lubricant  possessing  more  body  than 
lard  oil  or  engine  oil  common  to  locomotives  is  an  idea  which  seems 
to  the  engineer  an  improvement,  especially  if  the  greases  are  going 
to  save  on  the  quantity  of  lubricant  used,  as  he  understands  they 
have  done  in  marine  service. 

So  he  makes  a  faithful  trial  of  the  grease  without  any  overheat- 
ing occurrences.  But  he  finds  little  or  no  saving  in  the  consump- 
tion over  oil.  When  he  used  oil  with  a  needle  feed  oil  cup  adjusted 
carefully  as  he  has  long  since  learned  to  regulate  it,  he  could  run  a 
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thousand  miles  without  exhausting  the  small  sized  oil  cup  used  on 
the  crank  pins.  He  finds  that  he  cannot  do  sensibly  better  than 
this  with  grease ;  also,  that  in  the  long  run  about  as  many  cases 
of  overheating  occur.  Again,  when  there  is  overheating,  although 
the  grease  flows  from  the  grease  cup  with  a  sudden  abundance,  it 
is  too  late  to  save  the  overheating,  while  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion over  the  oil  is  then  unquestionable,  especially  if  he  must  soothe 
the  journal  by  a  temporary  use  of  oil,  as  is  usual.  The  explanation 
of  this  difference  of  the  relative  value  of  the  grease  in  the  marine 
case,  and  the  present  one,  is  that  the  rate  of  consumption  of  oil  to 
which  the  marine  engineer  is  accustomed,  from  the  use  of  his  "wick 
feed,"  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rate  to  which  the  locomotive  en- 
gineer has  been  educated  in  using  the  needle  feed  oil  cup.  The 
latter  is  adjusted  so  that  no  oil  will  run  out  at  all  without  the  cre- 
ation of  suction  such  as  is  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  shaft  into 
whose  brass  the  oil  cup  is  tightly  screwed.  Another  case  under  the 
same  head. 

A  large  electric  power  station  transmits  all  of  its  power  through 
a  five-inch  counter  shaft  running  upwards  of  350  turns  per  minute. 
The  pressure  is  not  as  great  as  in  marine  engines  but  the  rubbing 
speed  is  high  for  shafting,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  great  deal  of 
"  body"  should  be  given  to  the  lubricant,  to  provide  for  unusual 
conditions  of  severity  as  a  good  margin. 

Accordingly,  grease  is  adopted  as  a  lubricant  for  the  counter  shaft. 
It  is  fed  through  open  holes  at  two  points  in  the  boxes  which  are 
kept  full  of  the  lubricant. 

It  is  found  impossible  to  prevent  the  bearings  running  very  warm. 
There  is  no  apparent  cutting  of  the  bearing,  and  when  the  latter  are 
too  hot  to  touch,  the  proportion  of  power  necessary  to  drive  the 
shaft  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  entire  expense.  But  the 
bearings  are  babbitted,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  approximate  to 
the  melting  temperature  of  the  babbitt.  Whenever  the  attendant 
fails  to  churn  the  grease  in  each  box  every  few  moments,  so  as  to 
force  it  down  upon  the  journal,  a  thin  film  of  smoke  will  rise  from 
the  grease  box.  All  sorts  of  greases  are  tried,  those  easily  melted 
and  harder  ones,  but  no  practical  difference  can  be  found  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  shaft.  Finally,  the  manager  studies  the  condition  of 
the  interior  of  the  bearings,  when  the  latter  smoke,  and  just  after 
the  grease  has  been  churned  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  smoke.  He 
finds  that  the  oil  grooves  fill  up  and  prevent  flow  of  the  grease  as 
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soon  as  the  churning  of  the  latter  ceases.  He  is  much  impressed 
at  once  with  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by  irregularities  in  the 
rate  of  supply.  He  understands  that  he  can  assist  in  the  regularity 
of  this  supply  by  using  a  proper  feed  rod  or  a  spring  piston  to  feed 
the  grease,  but  he  believes  that  if  a  surplus  supply  is  needed  it  will 
be  best  available  with  the  most  fluid  form  of  oil ;  he  therefore  re- 
sorts to  a  mixed  oil  of  great  fluidity,  that  is,  less  viscosity  than 
lard  oil, —  an  oil  approximating  to  that  used  for  spindles  in  the  cot- 
ton mill. 

He  feeds  it  by  a  sight  feed  oil  cup  dripping  upon  the  boxes 
through  the  grease  openings  at  such  a  rate  that  a  steady  stream  of 
oil  runs  from  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  at  each  end  of  the  jour- 
nals. This  is  caught,  strained,  and  used  over  again.  The  result 
is  that  the  shaft  never  gives  any  irregular  heating  and  the  bearings 
are  much  cooler. 

But  their  temperature  is  always  considerably  above  what  would 
be  considered  satisfactory  in  marine  or  locomotive  work.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  not  that  the  friction  is  above  the  lowest  minimum 
probably  available  with  any  lubricant,  but  that  the  speed  of  elec- 
tric light  shafting  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
radiating  surfaces  which  naturally  surround  bearings,  than  in  loco- 
motive work.  From  these  several  instances  we  may  learn  the  fol- 
lowing :  First,  that  any  such  idea  as  that  oils  have  certain  powers 
of  resisting  wearing  out,  which  differ  largely  among  the  various  oils 
currently  used,  is  an  absurdity,  since  the  rates  at  which  oil  spent  or 
consumed  vary  enormously  with  different  classes  of  practice,  and 
the  most  economical  conditions  of  practice,  where  oil  is  fed  through 
needle  feed  cups,  as  on  locomotive  crank  pins,  and  light  mill  shaft- 
ing, cannot  be  any  measure  of  durability,  for  the  oil  escapes  from 
the  journals  by  capillary  action  so  fast  that  it  has  no  time  to  be  de- 
preciated in  its  wearing  qualities.  It  is  capable  of  filtration  and 
repeated  use  after  escaping  from  any  practical  journal  where  used 
with  the  minimum  rate  of  feeding  possible.  In  a  special  article* 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  durability,  I  have  presented  facts  which 
I  think  prove  conclusively,  that  the  durability  of  lubricants  depends 
fupon  the  rate  at  which  they  will  feed  on  to  bearings  and  escape 
from  the  latter,  and  that  the  greater  the  viscosity  which  an  oil  may 
possess  without  being  incapable  of  feeding  to  a  journal  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  the  greater  will  be  its  durability  so  far  as  such  a  quality 
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exists.  Second,  that  absolute  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  feeding 
oil  or  any  lubricant,  exerts  the  most  important  influence  of  any  el- 
ement entering  into  the  determination  of  its  ability  as  a  satisfac- 
tory lubricant. 

Now  of  what  value  is  our  mechanical  test  on  our  oil-testing  ma- 
chine as  a  factor  among  these  problems  ? 

Anstoer.  Used  with  ultra  smooth  bearings  and  a  surplus  feedy 
we  should  have  once  more  only  the  differences  due  viscosity  be- 
fore us.  And  these  differences  have  played  no  part  in  the  heavy 
machinery  instances  cited,  because  the  extra  friction  due  differ- 
ences of  viscosity  was  of  no  consequence  compared  to  what  was 
effected  by  differences  in  the  uniformity  or  rate  of  feeding  the  oil. 
If  our  oil-testing  machine  should  be  tried  with  the  same  form  of 
oil  cup  used  on  the  locomotive,  and  with  the  grease  fed  by  churning 
through  feed  holes,  and  with  the  surplus  drip  feed  adopted  in  the 
electric  light  station,  and  on  dynamos  generally,  information  of 
interest  and  in  conformity  with  the  actual  experiences  would  be  ob- 
tained, which  would  be  valuable  in  tending  to  educate  practical  men 
to  take  more  intelligent  views  in  these  matters.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  however,  little  or  no  such  work  has  ever  been  done  with 
mechanical  oil-testing  machines,  because  the  operators  make  it  a 
cardinal  principle  at  the  outset  to  eliminate  all  irregularities  of  6e- 
Jiavior  due  to  irregularities  sucli  as  practice  bases  all  its  distinctions 
upon.  Also,  the  oil-testing  machine  must  study  the  action  of  the 
lubricants  upon  bearings  as  rough  and  as  variable  in  their  condi- 
tion as  are  the  practical  bearings  which  have  no  chance  to  become 
artidcially  smooth,  from  the  fact  that  few  of  them  have  lateral 
movement,  and  because  they  are  frequently  accidentally  abraded 
so  as  to  disturb  their  surfaces  out  of  a  condition  of  minimum 
smoothness.  I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  occasional  brief  in- 
vestigations with  oil-testing  machines  in  railroad  laboratories,  which 
have  attempted  to  copy  the  rates  and  methods  of  feeding  abound- 
ing in  practice,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  investigation  made 
without  artificially  smooth  surfaces,  or  surfaces  incapable  of  caus- 
ing excessive  heating  with  any  form  of  current  lubricant. 

Case  5.  Consider  now  the  case  of  railway  car  lubrication.  The 
circumstances  are  more  interesting,  I  think,  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  lubrication.  The  three  elements  which  determine  the  value 
of  a  lubricant  for  railroad  car  service,  so  far  as  it  can  be  defi- 
nitely discussed,  are  the  cost  due  consumption  of  lubricants,  the 
cost  spent  for  coal  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistance  caused  by 
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use  of  the  lubricant,  and  the  cost  due  to  the  metallic  wear  on  the 
journal  and  the  brasses. 

We  have  seen  how  in  cotton  mills  the  cost  of  the  power  is  alone 
to  be  considered,  that  in  rolling  mills  and  marine  engines  the  cost 
of  the  quantity  of  lubricant  used  is  the  only  important  factor,  but 
in  railroads  not  only  do  both  these  elements  enter  the  problem  as 
tangible  factors,  but  the  cost  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  metallic 
parts  enters  in  addition,  and  furthermore  the  latter  is  the  greatest 
element  of  cost  in  the  case. 

Assuming  ordinary  prevailing  prices  for  oil,  if  the  consumption 
of  the  latter  costs  one  unit,  the  coal  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
the  journal  only  (not  including  wheel  flange  resistance,  or  rolling 
friction,  or  wind  resistance)  is  about  three  units,  and  the  cost  of 
metal  worn  away  is  about  six  units.  In  no  other  service  is  there 
so  rapid  a  rate  of  metallic  wear.  Such  wear  comes  about  first,  from 
the  heavy  pressure  and  rapid  speed  of  running  to  which  the  bear- 
ings are  subjected  ;  second,  from  the  fact  that  the  lubricant  is  al- 
ways mixed  with  more  or  less  grinding  ingredient ;  and,  third,  be- 
cause there  is  a  constant  movement  of  the  brass  lengthwise  of  the 
journal.  The  latter  feature  is  peculiar  to  car  service.  A  railroad 
brass  which  has  not  overheated  itself  has  given  to  it  a  surface  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  all  circular  gi-ooves  or  lines. 

General  machinery  bearings  always  present  such  circular  lines, 
and  their  friction  is  always  greater  on  this  account  than  is  that  of 
the  well  worn  journal  of  a  railroad  car. 

1  believe  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  a  bearing  not  having  con- 
stant end  play  rarely  affords  a  friction  less  than  five  per  cent^  with 
ordinary  rates  of  feeding  oil. 

But  in  railroad  practice  bearings  which  are  planished  by  the  con- 
stant endplay  readily  afford  a  friction  of  a  fraction  of  from  one  per 
cent  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  with  any  of  the  methods  of  feed- 
ing from  a  bath,  to  pads  or  saturated  waste,  and  including  condi- 
tions of  the  oil  vai'ying  from  freshness  to  that  acquired  by  several 
months'  use  in  a  car-box.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  journal  is  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  power  ex- 
erted, so  that  a  variation  of  friction  on  the  part  of  the  lubricant 
of  fifty  per  cent,  affects  about  five  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumption 
of  the  engine. 

Such  increase  of  friction  represents  about  the  greatest  diflfer- 

i  Vide  Computations  of  Coefficients  of  Friction  of  Actual  Engines,  "  Stevens'  Indi- 
cator," July,  1890, 
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ence  of  viscosity  foimd  among  current  lubricants,  as  say  between 
lard  oil  and  a  petroleum  cylinder  stock ;  and  it  may  readily  affect 
the  coal  consumption  to  a  sensible  degree.  On  the  other  hand  if, 
as  is  probable,  the  more  viscous  oil  maintains  a  thicker  film  be- 
tween the  rubbing  surfaces,  the  latter  may  touch  less  frequently 
and  the  metallic  wear  be  less  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  total  ex- 
pense of  lubrication  may  be  less. 

But  the  more  viscous  lubricant  may  not  have  the  ability  to  feed 
itself  to  the  journal  through  the  medium  of  the  waste  or  feeding 
pad  in  cold  weather.  In  this  case  journals  run  dry  and  overheat. 
It  is  a  nice  problem  and  one  yet  unsolved  to  determine  just  how 
viscous  a  lubricant  may  be  the  best  under  the  circumstances.  The 
average  practice  is  to  use  an  oil  of  about  the  fluidity  of  lard  or 
neat's  foot  for  the  passenger  or  more  important  service  and  a 
much  more  fluid,  purely  petroleum,  product  for  the  freight  service. 

The  oils  stipulated  almost  universally  for  the  passenger  coach 
and  engine  service  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  animal 
or  vegetable  ingredient  combined  with  parafline  or  what  is  known 
as  a  petroleum  black  oil  of  about  350°  flash  point. 

The  consistency  or  viscosity  of  such  mixtures  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  sperm  or  lard  oil.  The  specifications  forbid  the  use 
of  the  pure  petroleum  oils  used  on  freight  service  for  the  most  ex- 
pensive or  responsible  passenger  traffic.  There  is  clearly  a  belief 
throughout  the  whole  of  railroad  practice  that  the  oils  used  for 
freight  service,  which  in  general  are  subjected  to  less  rubbing  speed, 
are  inferior  as  lubricants  to  the  mixture  of  animal  and  petroleum 
assigned  to  passenger  service.  Yet,  if  the  two  classes  of  oils  are 
tested  on  the  oil-testing  machine,  the  sole  result  which  the  latter 
affords  by  any  present  method  of  using  it,  shows  that  the  petro- 
leum freight  oil  has  but  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  frictional  resist- 
ance of  the  passenger  mixture.  The  testing  machine  has  its  jour- 
nals reduced  to  the  artificial  state  of  smoothness  to  which  we  have 
constantly  referred,  and  the  coeflScient  of  friction  shown  under 
these  conditions,  at  the  average  pressure  and  speed  of  rubbing 
which  obtained  in  car  service,  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  coefficients  obtain 
in  actual  service  when  bearings  are  well  supplied  with  oil.  Bij  the 
verdict  of  the  testing  machine,  therefore,  the  pure  petroleum  oil  is  the 
superior  lubricant.  Yet  this  oil  is  never  intrusted  with  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  traffic  which  is  considered  to  require  the  best  lubricant. 
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,  No  specifications  issued  by  railroads  regarding  lubricating  oils 
have,  I  believe,  yet  ventured  to  stipulate  any  conditions  of  practi- 
cal mechanical  test  as  a  measure  of  value  of  lubricants.  This  fact 
shows  clearly  that  no  basis  of  distinction  for  their  lubricating  oils 
has  been  found  by  using  the  testing  machine  under  these  artificial 
conditions,  and  no  other  conditions  have  been  yet  cultivated. 
When,  therefore,  the  expert  in  charge  of  a  railroad  laboratory  has 
placed  before  him  a  number  of  samples  of  lubricating  oil,  all  ap- 
parently of  the  same  fluidity  and  practically  of  similar  composition, 
and  is  required  to  discriminate  regarding  their  relative  value  for  car 
lubrication  by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  testing  machine  which  sim- 
ply measures  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  copies  none  of  the  con- 
ditions of  service  except  the  rubbing  speed  and  the  pressure  per 
square  inch,  he  must  either  acknowledge  that  the  machine  affords 
no  means  of  making  the  distinctions  required,  or  else  he  deceives 
himself  by  setting  up  distinctions  which  have  no  practical  signifi- 
cance. One  claim,  made  by  experts  in  railroad  lubricants,  is  that  the 
thinnest  or  most  fluid  lubricant  obtainable,  is  best  on  the  ground 
that  the  power  to  insinuate  itself  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  is  the 
controlling  element  in  the  success  of  a  lubricant.  On  the  other  hand 
the  opinion  is  put  forth  that  the  excessive  pressure  often  brought 
upon  car  journals  makes  it  a  fact  that  greases  are  the  only  lubri- 
cants capable  of  withstanding  this  pressure  and,  as  is  well  known, 
greases  are  extensively  used  as  railroad  lubricants  in  European 
practice.  A  simple  experiment  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  no 
practical  difference  of  ability  among  lubricants  of  widely  differing 
states  of  fluidity,  to  insinuate  themselves  between  two  fairly  smooth 
surfaces  which  fit  so  closely  that  the  film  of  oil  cannot  be  less  than  a 
ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Thus,  if  we  smear  the  plug  and  ring 
of  a  half-inch  standard  gauge,  with  either  lard  oil,  paraffine  oil,  or 
the  thick,  viscous  oil  which  is  used  for  cylinder  lubrication,  and 
which  will  scarcely  flow  at  70°  Fahr, ,  we  find  that  the  readiness  with 
which  the  plug  will  enter  the  ring  does  not  differ  with  these  oils,  and 
the  plug  is,  according  to  Pratt  &  Whitney,  not  more  than  one  thirty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  ring.  With  any  of  these  oils 
we  may  slide  the  two  pieces  over  each  other.  The  force  to  move 
them  will  be  sensibly  greater  with  the  more  viscous  oil.  Also,  if  we 
cease  to  move  the  pieces,  the  interval  of  time  in  which  they  will  be- 
come locked  upon  each  other  will  vary  from  five  seconds  with  the 
thinnest  oil  to  as  many  minutes  with  the  thicker  oil,  a  fact  which 
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simply  means  that  the  time  for  one  oil  to  be  squeezed  through  the 
annular  orifice  between  the  ring  and  plug  varies  with  the  viscosity. 
Therefore,  the  relative  ability  of  lubricants  to  insinuate  themselves 
between  the  bearings  in  car  journals  affords  no  basis  for  the  relative 
valuation  of  lubricants.  Regarding  the  pressure  to  which  oil  is 
subjected  in  railroad  car  service,  it  is  probably  more  severe  than 
in  any  other  class  of  practice. 

Car  brasses,  when  used  bare,  are  so  imperfectly  fitted  to  the 
journal  that  during  the  early  stages  of  their  use  the  area  of  bear- 
ing may  be  but  about  one  square  inch.  In  this  case  the  pressure 
per  square  inch  is  upwards  of  6,000  lbs.  But  at  the  slowest  speeds 
of  freight  service,  the  wear  of  a  brass  is  so  rapid  that,  within  about 
thirty  minutes  the  area  is  either  increased  to  about  three  inches, 
and  is  thereby  able  to  relieve  the  oil  so  that  the  latter  can  success- 
fully prevent  overheating  of  the  journal,  or  else  overheating  takes 
place  with  any  oil,  and  measures  of  relief  must  be  taken  which  elim- 
inate the  question  of  differences  of  lubricating  power  among  the  dif- 
ferent lubricants  available.  A  brass  which  has  been  run  about  fifty 
miles  under  5,000  lbs.  load,  may  have  extended  the  area  of  bearing 
surface  to  about  three  square  inches.  The  pressure  is  then  about 
1,700  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  maybe  assumed  that  this  is  an 
average  minimum  area  for  car  service,  where  no  violent  and  un- 
manageable over-heating  has  occurred  during  the  use  of  a  brass 
for  a  short  time.  Now  this  area  will  very  slowly  increase  with  any 
lubricant,  and  experiments  can  therefore  easily  be  tried  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  pressure  which  is  brought  upon  a  lubricant  by 
such  an  area  in  car  service  excludes  from  use  oils  in  preference  to 
greases.  The  apparatus  in  which  I  have  made  such  experiments 
consists  of  a  railroad  axle  coupled  at  one  end  to  a  twenty-five  horse 
steam  engine,  and  supported  at  the  other  end  upon  thirty-three  inch 
friction  wheels.  A  twelve-inch  wheel,  forced  on  the  axle  as  is  the 
car  wheel,  serves  as  the  rolling  support  upon  the  friction  wheels. 
A  regular  car  box  can  be  used  packed  with  waste  or  with  a  siphon 
pad,  or  a  special  brass  having  a  perfectly  cylindrical  outer  surface 
to  receive  the  load,  so  as  to  make  the  line  of  the  latter  pass  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  through  the  centre  of  the  journal.  The  load 
is  applied  by  a  steelyard  and  may  be  any  amount  up  to  20,000  lbs. 
The  friction  is  weighed  by  countei-poises  on  a  lever  fixed  to  the 
brass  or  bearing. 

The  resistance  of  the  oil  pad,  or  bath,  is  eliminated,  by  support- 
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ing  the  pad  or  oil  bath  on  a  bracket  fixed  to  the  main  foundations 
of  the  machine. 

With  a  load  of  10,000  lbs.  a  variation  of  one  lb.  in  the  amount 
of  the  friction  is  easily  distinguished  at  a  speed  equivalent  to  fifteen 
miles  per  hour  of  ordinary  railroad  service,  but  an  eccentricity  of 
the  load  of  -jtjVtt  of  an  inch  will  destroy  the  absolute  value  of  this 
indication.  Provision  is  therefore  made  to  run  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  in  determining  the  coefficient  of  friction  this  method  is 
always  used  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  possible  eccentricity 
of  the  line  of  the  load  which  divides  itself  into  two  parts  by  links 
depending  from  each  side  of  the  brass  to  a  cross  head  below  the 
journal  where  connections  with  the  loading  steelyard  are  made. 

Automatic  means  are  provided  of  maintaining  a  movement  of 
the  brass  lengthwise  of  the  journal.  A  fan  is  arranged  to  throw 
a  14-inch  stream  of  air  against  the  box,  in  imitation  of  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  a  railroad  box  is  subjected  by 
the  translation  of  the  car.  The  essential  features  of  the  apparatus 
are  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  B.  Tower  in  his  experiments  for  the 
English  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  a  machine  which 
I  understand  has  been  used  for  several  years  on  the  Brighton  rail- 
way, England.  Similar  machines  have  been  more  recently  erected 
at  the  Brooklyn  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  at  the  laboratories  of  the  East- 
ern railway  of  France,  and  elsewhere.  The  only  features  which 
can  be  claimed  as  original  are,  first,  the  rolling  support  at  the  test- 
ing end  of  the  axle,  which  eliminates  all  heating  at  this  support 
from  that  due  to  the  test  bearing  and  permits  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  to  be  a  measure  of  its  friction  ;  second,  the  arrangement 
for  unlimited  driving  effect  by  direct  coupling  to  an  engine ;  third, 
the  provision  of  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  jet. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  evidently  essential  to  the  study  of  the 
action  of  lubricants  under  such  imperfect  conditions  of  bearing  sur- 
faces as  give  rise  to  excessive  friction  and  overheating.  The  machine 
is  one  of  several  pieces  of  special  apparatus  built  for  the  Lubricat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

The  policy  of  this  body  is  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  their  lubricating 
products  by  every  method  of  test  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all 
capable  of  leading  to  definite  measures  of  lubricating  value  having 
any  tangible  mechanical  significance,  or  practically  valuable  in  any 
reasonable  degree.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  these  gentle- 
men for  the  privilege  of  using  their  apparatus  and  making  public 
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the  results,  as  a  purely  scientific  investigation.  From  extensive 
experiments  with  this  apparatus,  supplemented  with  minor  devices, 
it  results  that  any  lubricant,  even  those  of  such  extreme  fluidity  as 
we  have  described  for  spindle  lubrication,  that  is,  the  lightest  par- 
afflnes,  run  for  hours  by  feeding  through  a  pad  and  wicks,  affords  the 
minimum  amount  of  friction,  at  axle  loads  as  great  as  10,000  lbs., 
with  an  area  of  only  two  square  inches  of  bearing,  so  long  as  no 
accidental  abrasion  or  cutting  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  occurs. 

We  may  there/ore  conclude  that,  so  far  as  mere  pressure  betiveen 
smooth  surfaces  is  concerned,  there  is  no  basis  for  discrimination 
of  value  among  current  lubricants  for  car  service,  assuming  them  all 
cajmble  of  being  applied  in  fair  quantity  to  the  rubbing  surfaces. 
Without  further  extending  our  list  of  the  different  classes  of  ser- 
vice, let  us  face  the  question.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  to  be  found  in  practice  which  testify  to  the 
existence  of  differences  of  lubricating  value  among  oil,  etc.  ?  The 
answer  is  that  all  these  differences  are  connected  with  the  over- 
heating of  bearings,  with  the  creation  of  hot  boxes.  Oils  of  the 
same  appearance,  fluidity  and  general  qualities,  do  certainly  differ 
in  their  ability  to  lubricate  bearings  which  are  overheated,  or  rather 
in  their  ability  to  reduce  the  freqxiency  with  which  overheating  oc- 
curs in  a  given  bearing  or  set  of  bearings.  A  striking  instance  which 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  is  the  case  of  some  large  engines 
which,  having  used  lard  oil  for  the  lubrication  of  their  crank  pins, 
without  trouble,  changed  to  the  use  of  a  mixed  oil  of  unknown  com- 
position, but  which  was  apparently  identical  in  lubricating  ability. 
After  using  the  new  oil  for  a  few  days,  excessive  overheating  oc- 
curred and  the  crank  pins  were  badly  mutilated. 

Longitudinal  grooves  upwards  of  six  inches  long,  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  one-half  as  wide,  covered  the  surface  of  the 
pins.  The  first  idea  was,  naturally,  that  the  new  oil  contained 
some  corrosive  ingredient,  but  close  examination  showed  this  not 
to  be  the  case. 

Experiments  upon  the  mechanical  oil-testing  machine  with  smooth 
journals  and  brasses  showed  no  difference  of  lubricating  value,  as 
we  have  seen  is  always  the  fact.  All  kinds  of  journals,  as  regards 
openness  of  structure,  were  tried  with  the  two  oils  as,  for  example, 
journals  of  steel  and  of  coarse  iron,  with  the  grain  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  journal.  There  was  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  as  satis- 
factory coeflacients  of  friction  with  the  new  oil,  as  with  lard  oil,  with 
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the  bearings  in  ordinary  conditions  of  smoothness,  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

But  upon  creating  an  abnormally  high  temperature  such  as  400 
degrees  Fahr.,  by  running  the  oil-testing  machine  at  a  sufficiently 
high  speed  to  prevent  the  natural  radiation  of  the  bearing  surfaces 
from  maintaining  the  temperature  at  ordinary  limits,  it  was  found 
that  the  new  oil,  which  had  given  the  trouble,  gave  a  steadily  in- 
creasing friction,  which  finally  wore  away  the  brasses  so  as  to  clog 
the  oil  holes  and  stop  the  supply  of  oil.  ]t  was  then  decided  that 
the  differences  in  the  two  oils  must  arise  from  a  generation  of  heat 
due  to  accidental  cutting  caused  by  the  constant  and  inevitable  wear 
of  bearings  under  heavy  pressure. 

Accordingly,  test  journals  were  artificially  abraded  by  scoring 
them  with  a  ragged  ended  steel  point  forced  against  the  journal 
through  a  hole  in  the  brass.  The  result  was  that  the  friction  in- 
creased above  the  amount  which  would  naturally  maintain  the  bear- 
ings at  ordinary  temperatures. 

But  while  such  increase  soon  reached  a  maximum  with  the  lard 
oil,  with  the  new  oil,  the  friction  continually  increased,  until  finally 
the  journals  were  smoking  and  all  the  conditions  of  a  genuine  hot 
box  realized. 

The  experiment  was  then  extended  by  causing  artificial  abrasion 
with  emery,  with  the  same  result. 

It  was  then  evident  that  the  difference  in  lubricating  value  only 
existed  when  some  accident  caused  abrasion,  and  generated  heat, 
sufficient  to  vaporize  the  new  oil  under  circumstances  which  did  not 
vaporize  the  lard  oil.  By  creating,  in  this  manner,  excessive  fric- 
tion, and  persisting  in  the  running  of  a  journal  for  several  hours 
while  miscellaneous  abrasion  was  taking  place  so  as  to  score  both 
journal  and  brasses,  and  using  water  to  prevent  the  temperature  of 
the  bearings  becoming  greater  than  a  black  heat,  that  is  preventing 
their  becoming  red  hot,  I  produced  a  journal  which  was  a  fair  re- 
production of  the  mutilated  crank  pins  just  described. 

It  was  then  clear  that  the  brass  could  tear  metal  from  a  journal 
along  lines  in  any  direction,  just  as  a  dull  tool  will  tear  metal  from 
a  cylinder  in  a  lathe.  If  there  are  lines  of  weakness  in  metal  such 
as  may  be  due  to  mixed  degrees  of  welding  in  a  crank  pin  built  up 
of  scrap — these  lines  will  probably  aggravate  the  mutilation.  But 
mutilation  is  always  possible  with  any  two  metals  as  hard  as  iron 
on  the  one  hand,  and  brass  or  hard  white  metal  on  the  other. 
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Here  is,  I  believe,  a  clew  to  the  trae  solution  of  the  problem, 
namely,  that  the  only  practical  difference  in  the  lubricating  value  of 
oils  is  in  their  respective  ability  to  resist  the  action  of  sudden  heat- 
ing due  to  abrasion  of  the  rubbing  surfaces.  It  is  only  when  the 
occasional  overheating  occurs  that  we  hear  anything  about  differ- 
ences in  lubricating  value.  Such  abrasion  results  either  from  the 
gradual  and  inevitable  variations  of  smoothness  due  to  metallic  wear 
or  to  accidental  temporary  interruption  in  the  rate  of  supply  of  oil 
to  a  bearing. 

Interruption  of  the  uniformity  of  the  intervening  film  of  lubricant, 
between  the  rubbing  surfaces,  is  a  certain,  and  probably  the  far  more 
frequent  direct  cause  of  the  abrasion,  but  in  the  long  run  there  will 
be  cases,  of  this  action,  when  apparently  the  utmost  pains  in  feeding 
have  prevailed,  and  the  cause  of  heating  must  be  attributed  to  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  surfaces,  too  slight  perhaps  to  be  discerned 
by  the  unaided  eye,  but  which  cause  a  temporary  deficiency  of  oil 
supply  at  some  point  of  the  bearings.  Either  directly  or  indirectly, 
therefore,  the  uniformity,  with  which  the  lubricant  insinuates  itself 
between  every  part  of  the  bearing  surfaces,  determines  the  success 
of  the  lubrication.  With  restricted  or  minimum  rates  of  feeding,  the 
capillary  property  of  lubricants  between  two  metallic  surfaces  prob- 
ably controls  the  uniformity  of  the  conditions  of  the  oil  film.  Hence 
nearly  every  variation  of  ingredient  of  compounded  lubricants  may 
be  accompanied  with  a  difference  of  ability  to  cause  the  lubricant 
to  supply  itself  to  a  bearing. 

There  is  as  yet,  however,  no  evidence,  capable  of  proving,  that 
the  broad  range  of  viscosity  available  in  the  lubricating  products  of 
petroleum  cannot  afford  a  lubricant  possessing  any  degree  of  cap- 
illary property  to  be  found  among  the  compounded  oils.  When  the 
rate  of  feeding  is  comparatively  superabundant,  the  rate  of  escape 
of  the  oil  from  the  bearing  may  control  the  rate  of  supply.  Consider 
once  more  the  case  of  the  car  journal.  The  newly  applied  brass 
bears  only  in  spots,  as  explained  above.  The  coefficient  of  friction 
is  then  about  seven  per  cent,  but  rapid  wear  creates  a  greater  area  of 
contact  and  a  higlily  perfect  condition  of  smoothness,  so  that  in  two 
and  one-half  hours  the  friction  may  be  one-fourth  per  cent  with  any 
oil,  and  then  the  temperature  of  the  brass  settles  to  less  than  100 
degrees.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  polishing  itself,  the 
bearings  may  abrade  at  a  spot  and  then  the  heating  will  become  ex- 
cessive and  no  oil  will  control  it.     Thirty  minutes  of  running  will 
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then  make  the  shaft  actually  red  hot.  There  is  always  so  much 
uncertainty  about  the  brass  wearing  to  the  smoother  and  safe  con- 
dition, that  the  invention  of  a  lead  lined  brass  was  a  great  boon  to 
railroad  lubrication. 

The  soft  lead  lining  cannot  cut  the  journal,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  area  of  bearing  to  be  less  than  several  square  inches  for 
more  than  an  instant  of  time  at  the  start,  as  the  lead  flows  under 
the  pressure  like  a  very  thick  grease.  A  journal  excessively  scored 
with  a  brass  can  be  filed  and  then  immediately  reloaded,  if  a  lead 
lined  brass  is  applied,  and  no  overheating  occur. 

But  suppose  that  the  bare  brass  has  been  successfully  worn  to 
the  polished  area  which  affords  the  very  low  coefl3cient  of  friction 
of  one-fourth  per  cent.  Suddenly,  the  friction  may  double  itself 
with  no  change  of  any  condition  that  can  be  discerned.  If  the 
rubbing  surfaces  are  closely  examined  some  very  slight  change  of 
smoothness  is  apparent ;  *but  it  would  attract  no  attention  if  the  fric- 
tion index  had  not  suggested  a  disturbance  of  perfect  conditions. 
Gradual  infinitesimal  wear  has  caused  the  variation  of  friction.  If 
the  load  is  considerably  increased  after  running  some  time  at  a  fixed 
pressure  with  a  minimum  friction,  the  friction  may  suddenly  increase 
ten  times,  and  many  hours  of  nursing  maybe  required  to  nurse  the 
bearings  back  to  the  minimum  friction  condition,  yet  the  coefficient 
of  friction  will  only  then  be  about  2i  per  cent  which  will  not  pro- 
duce a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  attract  attention  or  cause 
complaint. 

If  a  grain  of  dust  or  grit  be  thrown  between  the  surfaces  the 
friction  will  also  suddenly  increase. 

Such  variations  are  constantly  going  on  with  apparently  a  steady 
and  sufficient  supply  of  oil. 

It  is  easily  conceived,  therefore,  how  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
irregularities  of  car  service  such  accidental  variations  of  friction 
may  occur  as  are  necessary  to  bear  out  our  hypothesis  regarding 
the  accidental  generation  of  intense  heat  at  portions  of  the  bearing 
surfaces,  and  consequent  disturbances  of  the  uniform  oil  supply  to 
every  part  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  which  finally  results  in  exces- 
sive heating  and  mutilation  of  the  journal. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  element  in  lubrication  is  that 
oil  shall  reach  every  part  of  the  surface. 

Anything  that  induces  oil  to  neglect  to  interpose  itself  between 
a  spot  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  is  a  possible  cause  of  overheating. 
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Anything  that  improves  the  distribution  of  oil  reduces  friction.  In 
this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  curious  paradox  that  sand  or 
emery,  or  grinding  material  of  any  sort,  applied  to  an  excessively 
overheated  bearing,  improves  it.  To  underatand  how  this  can  be, 
consider  the  action  of  a  journal  ran  without  oil  under  heavy  pres- 
sure. It  is  cut  badly  and  the  brass  is  clotted  upon  it.  It  then 
runs  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  say  forty  per  cent  with  lard 
oU. 

We  mix  emery  with  oil  to  form  a  thick  paste  and  apply  it  to  the 
bearings  at  1,000  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch.  Instantly  the 
surfaces  are  scored  with  grooves  or  rings,  hut  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion reduces  itself  to  say  eighteen  per  cent.  The  emery  has  cut 
grooves  for  itself  in  which  the  particles  roll  with  very  little  fric- 
tion ;  for  upon  cleaning  off  the  emery  and  running  with  clean  oil 
the  friction  is  no  less.  The  grooves  jit  each  other  without  exces- 
sive abrasion.  The  friction  is  still  far  above  the  four  or  five  per 
cent  which  maintains  the  journals  cool.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
conflict  of  the  facts  with  the  well  known  influence  of  grit  in  in- 
creasing the  friction  of  a  bearing  in  practically  perfect  condition. 
The  conditions  are,  however,  a  great  improvement  over  the  dry 
brass-coated  journal,  6ecattse  the  grooves  cause  a  perfect  distribution 
of  the  oil. 

Cooling  compounds,  or  flour  of  sulphur,  or  ashes  act  on  the  same 
principle,  but  must  be  applied  before  the  abrasion  becomes  so  ex- 
cessive, as  they  are  comparatively  feeble  in  their  grinding  properties. 
As  long  as  the  grooves  ^^  each  other,  the  friction  will  be  no  greater 
and  may  gradually  become  less  than  the  eighteen  per  cent. 

But  if  the  brasses  are  forced  laterally  out  of  the  grooves  in  the 
journal,  or  if  a  smooth  journal  is  run  with  the  grooved  brasses, 
the  corrugations  in  the  surfaces  are  crushed,  and  the  journal  tends 
towards  the  condition  of  maximum  friction  once  more  as  the  brass 
begins  to  attach  itself  to  the  journal,  and  unifonnity  of  supply  of 
lubricant  is  destroyed.  If  the  brasses  are  lined  with  some  of  the 
soft,  anti-friction  metals,  however,  the  ci'ushing  down  of  grooves 
by  a  smooth  journal  does  not  cause  excessive  friction.  Herein 
lies  the  true  advantage  of  these  metals.  They  afford  no  less  fric- 
tion than  bare  brass  when  both  metals  are  equally  smooth.  Also 
when  abraded  by  emery  or  other  means,  or  when  run  without  a  lu- 
bricant, the  friction  is  equal  to  that  of  bare  brass,  and  any  white 
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metal  will  eventually  melt,  if  the  brasses  surround  completely  the 
journal. 

But  white  metals  are  more  rapidly  worn  to  a  smooth,  or  safe, 
condition  than  is  brass,  and  better  resist  being  disturbed  from  this 
condition.  So  that  the  chances  of  heating  are  less  with  soft  anti- 
friction metal  than  with  bare  brass  or  hard,  white  metal.  There 
are  circumstances,  however,  when  overheating  will  take  place  even 
with  a  lead-lined  car  brass.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  on  a 
certain  railroad.  A  considerable  number  of  lead-lined  brasses 
overheated.  It  was  found  that  the  lead  had  worn  through  to  the 
brass  at  the  middle  and  not  near  the  ends  owing  to  a  variation  in 
the  structure  of  the  brass.  At  the  middle  of  the  latter  chemical 
analysis  showed  absence  of  phosphorus.  Elsewhere  the  material 
was  phosphor  bronze. 

The  difference  in  the  rigidity  of  the  two  metals  induced  such  an 
unequal  distribution  of  pressure  that  the  uniformity  of  the  oil  film 
was  unduly  disturbed,  and  hence  abrasion  occurred  at  the  middle, 
ending  in  excessive  heating,  and  the  final  withdrawal  from  service 
of  the  particular  lot  of  brasses  in  which  the  irregularity  of  struct- 
ure occurred. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  differences  of 
lubricating  value  of  lubricants,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  prac- 
tice are  founded,  are  not  revealed  by  their  behavior  between  rub- 
bing surfaces  artificially  prepared  and  supplied,  whatever  the  pres- 
sure and  speed  of  our  testing  machines  ;  but  that  to  develop  these 
differences  we  should  provide  bearings  and  conditions  of  feeding 
oil  which  shall  provoke  a  range  of  irregular  action  by  abrasion  and 
heating,  and  then  study  the  behavior  of  the  lubricants  carefully. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  under  these  circumstances,  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  two  lubricants  in  as  many  hours  is 
an  impossibility.  1 

'  For  the  details  of  some  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  above  conclusions  are 
based,  see  Trans.  Amer.  See.  Mecli.  Engrs.,  Vol.  Xli. 
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EfKICIKXCY  of  the  locomotive  link  valve  gear  COMPAltED  TO  THAT  OF 
THE  MODERN  AUTOMATIC  HIGH  SPKED  ENGINE.      By  H.  P.  JONE8,  rorts- 

inouth,  N.  H. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  author  has  constructed  curves  having  for  their  abscissae  percent- 
ages of  stroke,  and  for  their  ordinates  percentages  of  the  total  area  of 
valve  opening  belonging  respectivelj'  to  the  standard  type  of  locomotive 
link  motion  and  to  the  Ball  automatic  cut-olf  engine,  at  various  cut-offs. 
These  curves  enabled  tables  to  be  prepared  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  automatic  engine  renders  a  larger  proportion  of  the  port  area  avail- 
able than  does  the  locomotive.  For  example,  the  automatic  cut  off  engine 
at  30  per  cent  cut-off  permits  43  per  cent  of  its  total  port  area  to  be  used, 
whereas  only  27  per  cent  is  available  in  the  case  of  the  link  motion. 

It  is  a  natural  inference  that  such  difference  of  valve  opening  would 
cause  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  wire-drawing  or  distortion 
during  admission,  as  shown  by  indicator  cards. 

Examination  of  indicator  cards  from  the  two  types  of  engine  shows, 
however,  that  such  is  not  the  case,  since  for  equal  piston  speeds  and  pro- 
portion of  port  area  to  piston  area,  tlie  locomotive  gear  gives  indicator 
cards  quite  as  perfect  as  the  automatic  gear.  The  well-known  distortion 
or  inclination  of  the  admission  line  of  locomotive  cards  appears  at  piston 
speeds  which  require  a  mean  velocity  of  flow  of  the  entering  steam  above 
2o0  feet  per  second,  which,  while  frequently  demanded  in  a  locomotive, 
never  exists  in  stationary  engines  which  present  more  perfect  indicator 
cards. 

It  was  further  shown  by  discussion  of  indicator  cards  presented  that 
•while  the  most  perfect  cards  were  afforded  by  "  trip  motion,"  cut-off  gears 
like  the  Corliss,  the  following  conclusions  practically  apply  to  all  good 
valve  gears  including : 

The  locomotive  link  motion. 

The  automatic  cut-off  or  high  speed  engine, 

The  Meyer  cut-ofi, 

And  the  Corliss  cut-off. 

1.  To  avoid  more  than  one  pound  loss  of  pressure  between  the  steam 
chest  pressure  and  during  admission  to  the  cylinder,  the  mean  velocity  of 
flow  of  the  steam  through  the  ports  during  admission  must  not  exceed  40 
feet  per  second. 

(207) 
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2.  The  admission  line  remains  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line  up  to  a 
mean  velocity  of  flow  of  about  250  feet  per  second,  notwithstanding  that 
the  loss  of  pressure  between  steam  chest  and  cylinder  may  be  upwards  of 
twenty-flve  pounds  per  square  inch. 

3.  Distortion  or  inclination  of  the  admission  line  occurs  above  250  feet 
velocity  of  flow,  and  in  locomotives  at  55  miles  per  hour,  the  velocity  of 
flow,  is  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  per  second.  Hence  the  loss  of 
pressure  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  admission  line  is  upwards 
of  twenty-five  pounds  in  this  type  of  engine. 


Results  of  tests  of  performance  of  SEVRNTY-FrvE  ton  refrigerating 

MACHINE,  OF  THE   AMMONIA   COMPRESSION  TYPE.      By  Prof.  J.  E.  DEN- 
TON, Hoboken,  N.  J. 

[ABSTKACT.l 

The  machine  tested  had  a  steam  cylinder  eighteen  inches  diameter  and 
thirty-six  inches  stroke,  and  two  ammonia  cylinders  twelve  inches  diame- 
ter and  thirty  inches  stroke.  The  steam  cylinder  worked  with  double  and 
the  ammonia  cylinders  with  single  action.  The  speed  was  constantly 
sixty  revolutions  per  minute.  Tests  were  made  at  various  back  pressures 
from  tAventy-eight  to  six  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  supply  of  cooling 
water  was  varied  so  as  to  produce  a  range  of  condensing  pressure  from 
105  pounds  to  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  temperatures  produced 
in  the  circulated  brine,  which  received  the  refrigerating  efi"ect,  ranged  from 
zero  Fahrenheit  to  twenty- eight  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  ammonia  cir- 
culated was  metered  in  liquid  form  by  a  Worthington  water  meter  of  special 
construction.  Nine  separate  trials  were  made  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  duration  each.  The  results  gave  for  the  best  performance  a 
refrigerating  efl"ect  per  pound  of  coal  equivalent  to  the  production  of 
twenty- four  pounds  of  ice;  when  the  back  pressure  was  twenty-eight 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  condensing  pressure  150  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  the  consumption  of  cooling  water  about  one  gallon  per  minute  per  ton 
of  ice  capacity  in  twenty- four  hours.  Such  a  back  pressure  does  not  permit 
the  cooling  of  brine  below  about  thirty-three  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  the 
nominal  capacity  of  the  machine  is  then  realized,  the  exact  performance 
being  seventy-eight  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.  With  the  same  condens- 
ing pressure,  but  with  seven  pounds  back  pressure,  the  refrigerating  effect 
was  fourteen  pounds  of  ice  per  pound  of  coal  consumed.  The  tempera- 
ture of  brine  available  with  the  lower  back  pressure  was  minus  two  Fahr- 
enheit and  the  capacity  is  then  but  about  forty  tons  per  twenty-four  hours 
as  the  ammonia  circulated  is  reduced  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  back 
pressure.  These  two  results  were  both  obtained  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  cooling  water  practicable,  assuming  the  latter  to  be  supplied  at  about 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit.    By  trebling  the  quantity  of  cooling  water,  the 
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condensing  pressure  was  reduced  to  105  pounds  for  either  back  pressure 
and  thereby  the  economy  was  increased  about  thirty-three  per  cent.  These 
results  represent  the  best  economy  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  ammo- 
nia refrigerating  machines  driven  by  non-condensing  steam  engines.  It 
■was  explained  that  the  cost  of  cooling  water  at  ordinary  city  prices  for 
water  was  an  equal  factor  of  cost  with  coal  in  operating  such  machine. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  back  pressure  and 
supply  of  cooling  water  upon  the  economic  performance  were  as  impor- 
tant as  is  the  efiect  of  diff"erent  rates  of  exp^ansion  and  amounts  of  boiler 
pressure  in  the  performance  of  steam  engines,  and  that  the  failure  of  ex- 
perimenters to  take  account  of  diflerences  in  these  conditions  in  comparing 
results  of  tests  of  ammonia  refrigerating  machines  has  given  rise  to  much 
erroneous  belief  regarding  differences  of  economy  of  machines  depending 
upon  the  same  principles.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  reports  of  tests  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Schroter,  in  which  the  best  results  obtained  from  am- 
monia compression  machines  were  gotten  with  upwards  of  thirty  pounds 
back  pressure  and  one  hundred  pounds  condensing  pressure.  The  former 
condition  is  consistent  only  with  brine  temperatures  above  thirty-two  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  and  the  latter  with  an  amount  of  cooling  water  imprac- 
ticably expensive,  where  water  is  boiled.  Should  these  results  be  reduced 
to  the  basis  of  the  most  economical  supply  of  water,  the  economy  would 
be  thirty-three  per  cent  less.  It  was  shown  that  the  experimental  results 
were  satisfactorily  in  accordance  with  theoretical  computations  of  economy 
and  capacity  based  upon  the  thermo-dynamic  formulas  presented  in  the 
essay  on  ice  machines  by  M.  Ledoux  and  published  in  Van  Nostrand's  sci- 
ence series. 


Use  of  the  locomotivk  for  testing  cylinder  oils.    By  Prof.  J.  E. 
Denton,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

[abstract.] 

The  frictional  resistance  of  an  unbalanced  slide  valve  in  a  standard 
sized  locomotive  when  satisfactorily  lubricated  may  be  about  500  pounds. 

A  component  of  this  force  acts  upon  the  reversing  lever.  If  the  latter 
be  unnotched  and  held  by  hand  the  engineers  can  feel  the  increase  of  fric- 
tion of  the  valve  due  to  the  extra  steam  pressure  in  the  steam  chest  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  given  speed  with  four  passenger  cars  compared  to 
three  cars.  The  reverse  lever  is  therefore  available  to  test  the  relative 
friction  of  oils. 

By  gradually  diminishing  the  amount  of  oil  supplied  to  the  cylinders, 
until  some  considerable  increase  of  effbrt  is  necessary  to  hold  the  reverse 
lever  still  by  hand  and  then  trying  different  oils,  a  practical  comparison 
of  the  friction  reducing  value  of  cylinder  lubricants  is  available.  The  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained  by  the  writer  and  are  presented  to  show 
what  may  be  expected  from  good  cylinder  lubricants  by  the  above  method 
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of  procedure.  The  figures  all  relate  to  one  oil,  but  probably  a  similar 
mileage  could  be  obtained  from  other  good  oils  as  the  increase  of  resist- 
ance to  holding  the  reverse  lever  was  not  impracticably  greater  at  these 
mileages. 

EESUX/TS  WITH  SIGHT  FEEDING  DETROIT  LUBRICATOR  ON  STANDARD 
LOCOMOTIVES   18  X    24. 


DATE. 

JUNE  10. 

JUNE  12. 

JUNE  13. 

Train 

3  to  4  cars. 

3  cars. 

4  cars. 

Distance . 

205  miles. 

206  miles. 

206  miles. 

Average  steam  press 

135  lbs. 

135  lbs. 

135  lbs. 

Lubricator 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Miles  run  per  pint 

440  miles. 

515  miles. 

380  miles. 

Effect  of  internal  strains  in  hardened  steel,  practically  con- 
sidered.   By  Geo.  M.  Bond,   Hartford,   Conn. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Mention  of  an  instance  of  the  return  to  a  normal  condition  after  ex- 
cessive compression  in  hardened  steel,  by  the  fracture  of  parts  adjacent 
was  made  by  the  writer,  incidentally,  at  the  372nd  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Boston,  March  1,  1888,  and  a  statement  was  then  made  that  in 
order  to  successfully  maintain  standard  sizes  represented  by  gauges  made 
of  hardened  steel,  they  should  be  carefully  "  seasoned "  before  under- 
taking the  final  operations  of  grinding  and  finishing  to  these  standard  sizes. 

The  case  cited  was  that  of  a  cylindrical  gauge,  three  inches  in  length, 
intended  to  represent  accurately  and  permanently  2.3752  inches  diameter. 

Several  days  after  finishing  to  this  size  the  center  of  the  cylinder  sud- 
denly gave  way,  leaving  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  length  intact 
at  each  end. 

Subsequent  measurement  showed  an  increase  in  diameter  of  the  un- 
broken parts  of  about  0.0006  inch,  and  since  that  time,  now  nearly  five 
years,  only  a  slight  further  diminution  of  size  is  apparent. 

The  almost  invariable  consequence,  following  hurried  finishing  after 
hardening  gauges  made  of  tool  steel,  is  a  slight  reduction  of  diameter  at 
the  extreme  end — where  the  hardening  is  probably  the  most  efi'eclive — and 
the  practice  of  properly  "  seasoning,"  or  allowing  a  year  or  more  to  elapse 
between  the  operations  of  hardening  and  that  of  final  finishing  to  standard 
Size  has  been  found  by  the  writer,  in  the  work  of  which  he  has  charge,  to 
give  satisfactory  results  in  every  instance. 
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The  use  of  steel  containing  a  low  percentage  of  carbon,  treated  by  th 
operation  of  "  case-liardening ,"  or  heating  in  contact  with  material  which 
supplies  the  necessary  additional  carbon  for  ensuring  a  hard  surface  when 
suddenly  cooled,  may  tend  to  obviate  this  unequal  internal  tension;  but 
the  depth  of  the  resulting  hardening  is  so  sliglit  under  even  the  best  con- 
ditions, that  it  cannot  be  safely  relied  upon,  if  the  article  is  to  be  afterwards 
ground  and  the  finished  surface  uniformly  hard,  and  especially  so  in  gauges 
of  large  diameter;  tool  steel,  having  a  sufficient  percentage  of  carbon,  being 
best  in  any  case. 


A   DYNAMOMETKR    FOR    MEASURING   THE    RESISTANCE    OF    METALS  TO    CUT- 
TING AND  BORING.     By  Prof.  Thomas  Gray,  Terre  Haute,    Ind. 

lABSTRACT.] 

In  this  instrument  the  tool  holder  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axle, 
working  in  ball  bearings  fixed  to  tlie  slide  rest  of  a  latlie.  The  axle  is 
hollow  and  for  experiments  on  boring  the  drill  forms  an  extension  of  it. 
The  work  is  fixed  to  the  live  head-stock  of  the  latlie  and  the  drill  is  brought 
to  be  co-axial  with  it  and  fed  forward  by  the  ordinary  feed  mechanism  of 
the  lathe.  The  couple  necessary  to  hold  the  drill  from  turning  is  meas- 
ured by  hanging  weights  on  the  end  of  a  lever  fixed  to  tlie  axle.  Vi- 
bration of  the  lever  is  prevented  by  causing  one  end  to  rest  against  a 
diaphragm  forming  one  end  of  a  siiort  cylindrical  box  filled  with  liquid. 
A  tube  passes  tlirough  tiie  side  of  the  box  and  communicates  with  a  ver- 
tical pressure  tube  fitted  with  a  conical  valve,  or  stop-cock,  l)y  means  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  liquid  can  be  throttled,  thus  giving  any  desired 
amount  of  rigidity  to  the  diaphragm. 

For  experiment  on  cutting  the  tool  is  fixed  to  a  holder  forming  part  of 
the  axle  and  tlie  point  brought  to  a  measured  distance  from  the  axis.  The 
couple  required  to  balance  the  pressure  on  tlie  point  of  the  tool  is  then 
measured  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  boring  experiments. 


Diagramming  apparatus  for  use  in  testing   materials.     By  Prof. 
♦  Thomas  Gray,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ' 

[abstract.] 
In  this  apparatus  the  force  coordinate  of  the  diagram  is  obtained  from 
the  extension  of  a  spring  through  which  the  force  is  applied  to  the  end  of 
the  steelyard  arm.  The  steelyard  lever  is  fitted  with  attachments  for 
moving  a  record  surface  which  may  be  either  a  plane  sheet  or  plate,  or  a 
sheet  of  paper  laid  round  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  The  extension  of 
the  specimen  Is  recorded  by  means  of  a  system  of  levers  applied  to  two 
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points  of  the  specimen  and  of  such  length  as  to  give  the  record  near  the 
free  end  of  the  steelyard  lever.  Tvro  diagrams  are  drawn  one  giving  the 
elongation. magnified  four  hundred  times  and  the  other  four  times.  The 
first  is  intended  for  the. elastic  and  the  second  for  the  permanent  elon- 
gation of  the  specimen. 


A    NEvsr  TRANSMISSION  DYNAMOMETER.    By  Prof.  Thomas  Gray,  Tcrre 
Haute,  Ind. 

lABSTKACT.] 

In  this  dynamometer  the  power  delivered  by  a  belt  to  one  set  of  pulleys 
is  transmitted  to  another  set,  or  to  the  work  direct,  through  a  shaft  of 
such  construction  as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  considerably  to  the  torque. 
The  amount  of  this  elastic  yielding  is  measured  by  causing  the  relative  mo- 
tion of  the  two  ends  of  the  shaft  to  move  a  horizontal  bar,  the  end  of  which 
presses  against  a  pressure  gauge  arrangement  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  paper  on  the  dynamometer  for  tests  on  the  cutting  and  boring  of  met- 
als. 


Preliminary  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  metals  to  cutting  in 
LATHES.     By  Prof.  Thomas  Gray,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
[abstract.] 

Cast  Iron. — Experiments  were  made  on  the  efiect  of  speed  and  amount 
of  cut.  For  speeds  varying  between  3  and  66  feet  per  minute  the  pressure 
required  to  make  a  cut  g^,  l)y  ^^^  of  an  inch  varied  from  103  pounds  to  93 
pounds.  The  number  of  miuutes  required  for  one  horse  power  to  remove 
one  cubic  inch  of  material  varied  from  0.4Gto  0.75  depending  mainly  on  the 
size  of  the  cut  but  also  to  some  extent  on  the  speed  and  the  kind  of  tool 
employed. 

Steel. — Experiments  were  made  on  two  specimens  of  steel,  one  a  low 
carbon  machinery  steel,  and  the  other  a  hard  locomotive  axle.  The  first 
specimen  cut  much  better  than  the  second,  but  the  power  required  to  re- 
move a  given  quantity  of  material  was  nearly  the  same.  When  cut  dry  both 
specimens  ofiered  less  resistance  at  high  than  at  low  speeds.  When  the 
cut  was  kept  wet  by  a  stream  of  water  the  resistance  reached  a  maximum 
at  speed  between  12  and  20  feet  per  minute  above  which  it  diminished. 
For  a  cut  of  over  ^^  ^Y  e^o  of  an  inch  the  number  of  horse  power  minutes 
required  per  cubic  inch  was  about  0.83  which  may  be  reduced  20  per  cent 
by  lubrication  with  water  or  oil. 

Brass. — In  the  case  of  brass  there  was  very  little  effect  of  speed,  the  re- 
sistance only  falling  about  three  per  cent  for  a  change  of  speed  from  3  to 
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60  feet  per  minute.  The  number  of  liorse  power  minutes  required  to  cut 
off  one  cubic  inch  of  material  varied  from  0.27  to  0.5  according  to  the  weight 
of  cut  taken;  a  somewhat  heavy  cut  being  most  economical. 


Machine  fok  testing  torsional  stiffness.    By  Prof.  Thomas  Gkay, 
Terre  Haute,  lud. 

[abstract.] 

This  machine  is  designed  for  tests  of  the  torsional  strength  and  stiffness 
of  shafting.  One  end  of  the  shaft  is  held  in  a  grip  which  forms  part  of  a 
gymbal  arrangement  attached  to  one  side  of  a  worm  wheel.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  the  end  of  the  shaft  to  be  twisted  round  without  their  being 
any  chance  of  cross  bending  stresses  in  the  shaft.  Tiie  olher  end  is  held 
in  a  cross  bar  which  hangs  from  a  beam  like  a  balance  beam.  The  beam  is 
held  horizontal  by  means  of  weights  on  a  pair  of  steelyard  levers  properly 
connected  to  the  ends  of  the  cross  bar  in  which  the  end  of  the  specimen  is 
held.  The  amount  of  yielding  of  the  specimen  is  measured  by  means  of 
apparatus  fixed  to  the  specimen  and  independent  of  the  grips  of  the  testing 
machine. 


New  principles  of  mechanism  shown  ry  spiijal  gear  wheels  with  in- 
volute TKETH.    By  O.  J.  Beale,  Providence,  11.  I. 
[abstract.] 

The  author  has  constructed  a  pair  of  spiral  gears  having  a  diameter  of 
about  two  inches,  a  lineal  pitch  eqlial  to  the  circumference  of  the  pitch  cir- 
cle and  involute  teeth  with  the  base  circle  coincident  with  the  pitch  circle. 

A  pair  of  such  wheels  of  equal  diameter  will  run  together  correctly  when 
the  axles  are  at  right  angles  and  the  base  circles  tangent  to  each  other. 
The  teeth  may  be  cut  either  with  a  planing  tool  or  a  cylindrical  mill,  as 
the  line  of  contact  is  a  straight  line. 

If  one  wheel  drives  the  other  in  one  direction  only,  neither  need  extend 
beyond  the  common  perpendicular  to  both  wheels.  In  this  case  motion 
may  occur  in  either  direction  but  a  constant  velocity  ratio  is  obtained  in 
only  one  direction. 

If  motion  in  either  direction  is  required,  one  wheel  must  be  superimposed 
on  the  other,  so  that  each  wheel  extends  beyond  tiie  common  perpendicu- 
lar. In  the  case  of  motion  in  one  direction,  the  entire  face  of  the  wheel 
is  available  for  action.  But  in  the  case  of  motion  in  both  directions  a 
portion  of  the  face  at  the  base  of  the  teeth  must  be  cut  away.  The  rea- 
son for  this  fact  is  that  points  of  the  teeth  near  the  base  of  a  tooth  describe 
spicyclords  which  lie  within  the  involute  outlines  of  the  teeth. 
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On  the  construction  of  a  precisiojc  screw  eight  feet  in  length. 
A  product  of  this  screw  exhibited  and  tested.  By  Prof.  Wil- 
liam A.  Rogers,  Waterville,  Me. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  machine  with  which  this  screw  was  cut  was  constructed  on  the 
following  basis : — 

(a)  The  carriage  on  which  is  placed  the  cutting  tool  must  be  moved  in 
an  horizontal  plane  and  the  vertical  ways  must  have  no  vertical  curva- 
ture. 

(6)     The  line  between  the  centres  must  be  parallel  wdth  the  ways. 

(c)  The  shaft  to  be  cut  must  have  its  surface  parallel  with  the  line 
between  the  centres  at  every  point. 

(d)  The  errors  depending  on  one  revolution  of  the  screw  must  be  cor- 
rected independently  of  the  linear  errors  which  depend  upon  the  position 
of  the  nut  upon  the  screw.  The  latter  errors  are  corrected  by  means  of 
a  templet. 

It  has  been  found  by  investigation  that  the  maximum  errors  of  the  mas- 
ter screw  do  not  at  any  point  exceed  8(foo  of  an  inch. 


A  simple  and  practical  method  of  subdividing  an  index  wheel  into 
1000  EQUAL  PARTS.    By  Prof .  William  A.  Rogers,  Waterville,  Me. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  method  consists  : — 

(a)  An  approximate  graduation  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  by  means 
of  a  paper  tape. 

(6)  An  investigation  of  the  errors  of  the  spaces  corresponding  to  each 
tenth  of  a  revolution. 

(c)  An  investigation  into  the  errors  of  the  ten  spaces  in  each  main 
group  of  tenths  of  a  revolution. 

(d)  The  combination  of  the  errors  thus  found. 

(p)  Laying  off  a  new  set  of  lines  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  from  the 
corrections  thus  found. 

(/)  Making  a  movable  scale  having  a  division  equal  to  each  hundredth 
of  a  revolution,  subdivided  into  ten  equal  parts. 

((/)  In  a  wheel  having  an  index  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  greatest 
error  at  any  point  after  four  approximations,  was  found  to  be  only  one 
three-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Laying  off  the  one  thousand  divisions  by 
means  of  two  microscopes. 
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Money  value  of  solid  emery  wheels.    By  T.  D.  Pabet,  Stroudsburg, 
Penn. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Discusses  the  elements  of  cost  which  determine  the  value  of  emery 
•wheels,  and  shows  by  the  results  of  recent  extensive  tests  of  fifteen  makes 
of  wheel,  that  many  of  the  supposed  conditions  essential  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  wheels  are  fallacious. 


A  STANDARD  FORMULA  FOR  EFFICIENCY  OF    STEAM   ENGINES.      By  WlLLIAM 

Kent,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Besults  of  tests  OF  strength  OF  SEWER  PIPE.    By  M.  A.  Howe. 


The  structure  of  woods  as  viewed  in  their  cross  section.    By  W.  J. 
Beal,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


Note  on  the  graphical  construction  of  crank  effort  diagrams. 
By  W.  F.  DuRAND,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


On  a  vortkx  automatic  lubricator  for  high  speed  shafts.    By  Lt. 
John  Day,  Loudon,  England. 


"Waste  in  machine  shops.    By  Oberlin  Smith,  Brldgeton,  N.  J, 
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THE  BELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  AXD  NATIONAL  GEOLOGI- 
CAL SURVEYS  TO  EACH  OTHEB  AND  TO  THE 
GEOLOGISTS  OF  THE  COUNTBY. 


The  geologists  of  the  country  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Professional  geologists,  connected  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  or  with  some  of  the  state  surveys. 

II.  Professorial  geologists,  or  those  teaching  geology  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  sometimes  making  excursions  into  the 
field  either  in  the  course  of  instruction  or  in  order  to  carry  on  orig- 
inal investigations. 

III.  Consulting  geologists, or  those  doing  private  economic  work. 

IV.  Amateur  geologists,  including  students  who  do  volunteer 
work. 

It  is  of  the  relations  that  exist,  or  should  exist,  between  our 
national  surve^^  the  state  surveys  and  geologists  of  the  country,  in 
whichever  of  these  classes  they  may  fall,  that  I  propose  briefly  to 
address  you. 

Investigations  are  often  undertaken  in  the  course  of  instruction 
carried  on  in  college  laboratories,  but  it  is  rarely  that  individuals 
or  institutions  other  than  the  state  and  the  national  surveys  have 
undertaken  extensive  and  expensive  geologic  operations.  We  must 
except,  of  course,  in  this  statement  tiiose  of  an  economic  nature. 

The  reason  of  this  is  tliat  individuals  seldom  and  commercial 
organizations  never  devote  their  means  to  purely  scientific  inves- 
tigations ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  investigations  require  large  sums 
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of  money,  and  as  they  are  conducted  largely  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing human  knowledge,  the  expense  of  them  must  be  borne  by 
the  public  treasury. 

With  our  official  organizations  most  of  the  working  geologists  of 
the  country,  excepting  those  called  consulting  geologists,  are  con- 
nected— either  as  salaried  assistants,  permanent  or  temporary,  or 
as  volunteers.  But  these  organizations  carry  on  their  work  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  indeed  without  any  regard  to  one  another's 
existence,  while  individual  investigators  go  each  his  o#n  way  pretty 
much  as  if  he  had  the  whole  world  of  geology  to  himself. 

If  one  has  cause  to  be  surprised  at  this  lack  of  concerted  action 
among  men  working  upon  the  same  and  similar  problems  in  the  same 
country,  we  must  remember  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  outcome 
partly  of  our  democratic  institutions  and  of  our  disposition  to  let 
everyone  shift  for  himself,  partly  of  the  great  size  of  the  countr}', 
and  partly  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been,  until  recently  at 
least,  any  attempt  or  even  any  disposition  to  bring  all  the  geolog- 
ical material  in  the  country  into  harmonious  action  and  relations. 

We  have  done  better  in  this  respect  of  late  years,  but  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement.  If  there  has  been  but  little  cooperation 
hithertp  among  geologists  and  between  official  surveys,  doubtless  it 
is  because,  as  Professor  Brice  says  of  democrac}',  *'  It  takes  many 
centuries  to  form  those  habits  of  compromise,  tha,t  love  of  order, 
and  that  respect  for  public  opinion"  which  make  good  geologic  work 
possible. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey. — Tlie  early  geologic  work 
carried  on  by  tlie  government  in  this  country  was  done  by  military 
exploration  parties  under  the  War  Department.  Geology  was  in  no 
case  the  prime  object  of  tliese  explorations,  work  of  this  kind  being 
done  by  geological  attaches  of  the  parties.  Geology  came  to  be  a 
more  and  more  important  part  of  them,  however,  until  from  1867  to 
1873  we  had  the  surveys  devoted  principally  to  geography  and  ge- 
ology under  Clarence  King  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  both  of  which 
Mere  carried  on  under  the  War  Department. ^ 

In  1869  the  Geographical  and  Geological  ^Exploration  of  the  Ter- 
ritories with  Hayden  as  its  director  was  authorized  under  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Interior,  and  in  1870,  under  the  same  Department, 
the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region  under  Major  Powell  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

lAlist  of  the  commanders  and  dates  of  these  expeditions  is  given  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  240, 
43rd  Congress,  Ist  Session,  pp.  6-8. 
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The  operations  of  these  survej's  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  to 
some  extent  without  regard  to  each  other,  for  a  part  of  the  work 
was  duplicated,  and  jealousy  was  aroused  to  such  a  point  as  to  be- 
come a  cr^-ing  scandal  to  scientific  work  in  this  country. 

Tliis  issue  being  forced  upon  Congress,  in  1878  the  National 
Academ}'  of  Science  was  asked  to  appoint  a  committee  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  methods  and  expenses  of  conducting  all  survej's 
of  a  scientific  character  under  the  War  or  Interior  Department,  and 
the  surveys  of  the  Land  Office  and  to  report  to  Congress  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be  practicable  a  plan  for  surveying  and  mapping 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  on  such  general  sj'stems  as  will, 
in  their  judgment,  secure  the  best  results  at  the  least  possible  cost." 
The  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  was  appoint- 
ed and  made  the  required  report.  It  recommended  that  the  sur- 
veys then  in  existence  should  be  discontinued,  including  the  Land 
Office  surveys,  and  that  there  should  be  a  single  national  geologi- 
cal survey  which  should  deal  with  geologic  problems,  and  that  all 
mensuration  should  be  done  by  and  under  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  which  should  furnish  whatever  maps  might  be  wanted. 

The  action  suggested  regarding  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
was  not  taken,  ])ut  Congress  discontinued  the  old  geographical  and 
geological  survey's  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  was 
established  in  1879  as  a  permanent  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  national  survey,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  old  surveys,  most  of  the  men  from  all  the  former  institutions 
were  retained.  This  is  where  we  find  ourselves  to-day  with  our 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak  of  the  functions  of  this 
national  survey  as  defined  by  law,  for  in  a  general  way  you  are  all 
familiar  with  them,  while  the  business  organization  and  general 
plan  of  carrying  on  its  work  are  set  forth  in  the  eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  (for  1886-7). 

Practically  it  has  carte  blanche  to  carry  on  geologic  investigations 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  every  branch 
of  scientific  work  directly  related  to  geology,  such  as  geography, 
topography,  paleontology,  pliysics,  chemistry  and  statistics. 

Now  over  this  same  area,  though  limited  to  the  states  carrying 
them  on,  we  have  our  several  state  geological  surveys  ;  while  pri- 
vate individuals,  educational  institutions,  scientific  societies  and 
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commercial  corporations  are  at  liberty  to  carry  on  such  investiga- 
tions as  they  see  fit,  and  all  regardless  of  each  other. 

It  would  be  very  natural  to  expect  that  there  would  be  more  or 
less  serious  conflict  between  organizations  and  individuals  working, 
as  these  do,  upon  the  same  questions  and  over  the  same  areas. 

In  the  earlier  work  carried  on  by  the  federal  government,  how- 
ever, the  various  territories  were  the  specified  areas  to  which  the 
national  surveys  were  confined,  and  now  that  the  whole  area  of  the 
United  States  is  open  to  this  work,  a  broad-minded  and  coopera- 
tive direction  seeks  to  aid  and  strengthen  the  state  organizations 
instead  of  antagonizing  or  annihilating  them. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  ge- 
ologists of  the  country,  the  work  within  the  domain  of  the  national 
survey,  the  work  within  the  domain  of  the  sta*te  surve3'S  and  tliat 
which  can  be  or  will  be  accomplished  by  private  institutions,  cor- 
porations or  individuals,  demand  that  there  should  be  some  more 
definite  or  better  organized  cooperation  or  coordination  in  all  this 
work  and  among  all  these  men. 

The  success  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  the  world 
over  has  been  due  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  concerted  action. 
In  educational  matters  where  action  has  been  concerted  and  efibrts 
and  means  concentrated  there  have  our  most  marked  successes 
been.  Geologists  may  disregard  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  cooperation,  but  it  must  be  at  their  own  expense  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  science. 

And  wifliout  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  that  cooperation  has  not 
been  further  practised  than  it  has  been  is,  that  a  sort  of  antago- 
nism between  older  organizations  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
also  because  it  takes  time  to  bring  into  harmonious  action  a  large 
number  of  men  scattered  over  a  vast  territory  and  variously  inter- 
ested in  widely  different  phases  of  geologic  problems. 

Tlie  statement  has  been  made  that  the  United  States  Survey  does 
cooperate  with  very  nearly  every  state  survey  in  the  country,  but 
the  fact  is  tiiat  the  national  survey  does  not  know  what  the  state 
surveys  are  doing  except  in  a  very  general  way,  and  that  the  state 
surveys  know  but  little  or  nothing  of  what  the  national  survey  is 
doing,  except  perhaps  as  it  may  happen  to  be  picked  up  in  private 
conversations  and  in  private  correspondence  between  personal 
friends. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  intended  as  reflecting  upon 
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the  Director  of  the  United  States  Survey ;  cooperation  can  only 
exist  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  it  is 
quite  as  much  the  fault  of  the  state  surveys  that  there  is  no  such 
cooperation  as  it  is  that  of  the  United  States  Survey. 

I  might  cite  the  case  of  a  state  »survey  of  which  I  have  some 
knowledge  where  tiie  national  survey  carried  its  topographic  work 
forward  without  any  reference  to  what  the  state  survey  needed,  for 
it  did  not  know  the  state  survey's  needs,  and  when,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, the  state  survey  learned  of  the  government  work,  that  work 
had  gone  too  far  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  state  survey. 

When  I  found  myself  a  state  geologist  and  began  to  look  about 
me,  and  when  I  saw  the  relation  in  which  a  state  survey  stands  to 
the  national  survey,  I  confess  that  I  felt  very  much  as  the  cock  did 
when  he  was  put  in  the  stable  with  the  horse.  The  cock  sought  to 
get  on  a  proper  footing  with  his  companion  by  saying  "Now,  let's 
not  step  on  each  other,"  and  if  I  did  not  do  likewise,  it  was  not  be- 
cause I  did  not  see  that  I  was  as  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Survey'. 

I  mention  my  own  case  partly  because  I  know  more  about  it  than 
an}'  other,  and  partly  because  I  am  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  absence  of  intelligent  and  economic  cooperation  in  the  work 
done  in  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

The  conclusions  which  1  have  reached  then  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lations that  exist  and  those  which  should  exist  between  the  surveys 
and  the  geologists  of  the  country  are  the  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience and  my  own  convictions  confirmed  by  the  experience  and 
convictions  of  others — and  that  is  tliat  we  should  come  to  some 
understanding  about  what  each  one  sliall  do  and  shall  not  do. 

What  I  liave  to  say,  however,  refers  to  the  internal  arrangements 
and  the  working  of  geologists  as  alfected  by  our  own  bearing  to- 
wards the  official  surveys,  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  sci- 
ence rather  than  towards  olHcial  relations  and  towards  legislation. 
For  these  are  not  matters  to  be  fixed  by  laws  ;  laws  would  interfere 
with  that  freedom  of  movement  that  gives  health,  vigor  an<l  activity 
to  our  scientific  bodies  and  to  our  scientific  men  ;  they  can  only  be 
determined  by  common  consent  and  by  usage. 

To  l)egin  with  there  should  he  some  unanimity  among  all  geolo- 
gists about  the  scientific  standingof  our  government  and  our  state 
surveys,  and  about  what  each  one  can  do  and  ought  to  do. 

First  in  regard  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey : — 
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This  institution  stands  at  the  official  head  of  all  our  surveys  and 
of  all  our  geological  worlc. 

Every  statesman  recognizes  the  fact  that  science  is  an  element  of 
prosperity  and  power  wliich  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  foster  just 
as  it  should  foster  other  elements  of  progress  and  civilization,  and 
it  should  fill  every  geologist  with  the  profoundest  gratification  that 
our  statesmen  realize  the  importance  of  the  general  government 
giving  liberal  support  to  geologic  work. 

We  must  all  of  a  necessity  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  this  our  national  survey,  for  the  work  to  which 
it  is  devoted  can  only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  government,  and 
should  that  aid  fail,  either  on  account  of  proper  organization  or 
inefficiencj^,  or  on  account  of  jealousy,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  geology  in  this  country  would  be  seri- 
ously impeded  if  it  did  not  come  to  a  dead  halt. 

We  have  reason  also  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  to  congratu- 
late the  country  that  since  its  reorganization  in  1879  there  has  been 
in  the  directorship  a  geologist  in  sympathy  with  all  branches  of 
scientific  work,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  who  does  not  shirk  his 
duty  in  the  survey's  relations  to  Congress.  Not  a  few  scientific 
men  have  false  notions  of  their  personal  and  professional  dignity 
when  these  affairs  crowd  upon  their  attention.  We  need  only  re- 
mind ourselves  that  appropriations  are  quite  as  essential  to  geo- 
logic work  as  workers  are,  and  that  this  part  of  the  business  can 
no  more  be  neglected  than  any  other  part  of  it. 

Just  think  where  we  should  have  been  if  no  efforts  had  been  made 
to  lay  the  truth  before  legislators.  Congressmen  are  busy  men, 
too  busy  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  look  up  worthy  institutions  that 
need  support.  All  that  enlightened  statesmen  want  to  know  is 
the  needs,  demands  and  uses  of  these  surveys,  and  they  will  see 
that  they  are  properly  supported  ;  but  how  are  statesmen  to  get 
this  information  if  some  well  posted  geologist  does  not  furnish  it? 
Statesmen  must  depend  on  geologists  for  such  information  as  will 
enable  them  to  act  intelligently,  and  it  is  as  plainly  the  duty  of 
the  director  of  the  United  States  Survey  to  inform  Congressmen 
and  Senators  of  the  needs  of  geologic  work  in  the  country  as  it  is 
to  carry  on  the  work  itself.  It  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  the  people  and 
to  science. 

National  work  encourages  and  stimulates  state  work,  and  state 
work  reacts  in  favor  of  national  work  and  both  stimulate  private 
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enterprise  and  investigation.  The  return  from  all  this  no  man  can 
measure,  for  it  is  both  material  and  intellectual,  and  in  both  these 
senses  it  is  felt  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 

Tiie  national  survey  is  thus  doing  a  work  that  no  other  institu- 
tion can  do,  and  it  is  able  to  maintain  an  organization  of  geologists 
tliat  no  other  institution  could  maintain.  For  nowhere,  in  no  coun- 
try is  there,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  corps  of  working  ge- 
ologists superior  to  that  of  our  present  national  survey* — a  body  of 
geologists,  of  which  every  scientific  man  and  indeed  every  citizen 
of  this  country'  may  well  be  proud. 

Having  no  connection  with  that  organization,  either  present  or 
prospective,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  express  this  —  a  frank,  disinterested 
and  independent  judgment;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  express  the 
conviction  just  here  that  no  more  amazing  thing  can  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  science  than  that  there  aie  geologists  —  men  who 
claim  to  be  interested  in  the  advancement  of  science  —  who  would 
be  glad  to  put  an  end  to  our  national  survey,  the  institution  that 
has,  as  it  were,  laid  the  golden  eggs  of  geologic  science  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  National  Survey  and  the  State  Surveys. — With  this  splen- 
did equipment  of  men  and  of  means,  what  can  the  national  sur- 
A'ey  best  do  and  best  leave  to  state  surveys  and  to  private  enter- 
prise? The  question  is  not  asked  as  implying  that  the  officers  of 
that  body  are  not  perfectly  competent  to  decide  these  matters,  but 
because  we  feel  that  a  more  effectual  cooperation  can  be  brought 
about  to  tlie  great  advantage  of  everyone  concerned.  So  long  as 
more  than  one  organization  must  occupy  the  same  field,  some  un- 
derstanding can  certainly  be  arrived  at  that  will  prevent  the  dupli- 
cation of  work  and  the  waste  of  energy  and  of  funds. 

The  appliances,  libraries,  laboratories,  equipments  and  the  large 
nunilier  of  special  assistants  required  by  a  national  survey  are  quite 
beyond  the  means  of  our  modest  state  surveys. 

The  great  size  of  our  country,  the  wide  sweeping  character  of 
its  general  geologic  structure,  and  the  limits  placed  by  civil  boun- 
daries on  state  work  must  throw  most  of  the  important  general 
questions  into  the  hands  of  the  national  survey.  Local  details  can 
and  should  be  worked  out  by  the  state  surveys,  and  these  results 
should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  disposal  of  the  special- 
ists of  the  national  survey.  It  is  self-evident  that  problems  that 
can  be  solved  only  after  a  wide  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
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the  whole  country  cannot  be  satisfactorily  undertaken  by  the  state 
surveys,  but  that  they  must  be  solved  by  the  larger  and  stronger 
organizations. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  work  that,  of  necessity,  fall  upon  a 
national  rather  than  upon  the  state  surveys  :  sucli  are  triangulation, 
precise  levels,  topography,  paleontologic  work,  almost  all  investi- 
gations falling  under  the  head  of  what  is  usuallj'  known  as  pure 
science,  and  all  those  investigations  requiring  much  time  and  labor 
and  money  and  many  specialists.  The  reasons  why  state  surveys 
cannot  do  work  of  this  class  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  men  with 
whom  the  national  survey  has  to  deal  are  our  broadest-minded 
statesmen  —  men  who  comprehend  the  scope  and  importance  of 
purely  scientific  work,  while,  as  a  rule,  state  legislators  look  to  im- 
mediate and  what  they  call  practical  results.  Such  men  cannot  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  any  work  that  looks  not  to  the  im- 
mediate material  prosperity  of  the  state,  while  they  are  but  little 
concerned,  as  a  rule,  with  the  intellectual  income  from  it. 

It  is  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  any  state  survey  to  make  a 
topographic  map  of  the  entire  area  of  the  state ;  the  best  it  can 
do  is  to  select  a  few  typical  areas  and  map  those. 

But  maps  are  absolutely  essential  to  satisfactory  geological  work, 
and  map  making  has  come  to  consume  a  constantly  increasing  share 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  geological  survey's,  both  state  and 
national.  The  national  survey,  however,  having  large  appropria- 
tions for  topographic  work  and  contemplating  as  it  does  the  map- 
ping of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  do  this  work. 

That  these  maps  must  meet  various  demands  and  must  therefore 
be  constructed  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  and  detail  every- 
one will  admit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  maps  made  are 
usuallj^  as  they  should  be,  parts  of  a  plan,  and  upon  a  scale  for 
mapping  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Tiiis  plan  and  scale  may 
be  perfect  for  that  particular  purpose,  but  it  often  happens  that 
neither  the  plan  nor  the  map  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  state 
survej's.  And  certainly  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  maps 
made  by  a  geological  survey  ought  to  be  available  for  geological 
work,  or  that,  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of  geology,  there  is  no 
geological  excuse  or  reason  for  their  existence. 

Take  for  example  the  topography  of  the  glaciated  area  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  region  is  one  of  but  little  relief,  and,  in 
order  to  bring  out  this  relief,  the  contour  intervals  must  be  very 
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small.  But  the  contour  interval  on  the  United  States  Survey  maps 
is  50°,  one  that  completely  ignores  the  delicate  topographic  char- 
acter of  the  glaciated  area  of  the  Mississii)pi  valley. 

It  follcnvs  therefore  that  the  plan  for  topographic  maps  should 
be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  by  whom  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

Geodetic  work  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  states  because  states 
are  but  small  parts  of  and  furnish  but  a  few  points  in  geodetic  ques- 
tions. European  countries  have  even  been  obliged  to  unify  their 
work.  In  the  United  States,  work  of  this  character  must  be  left 
to  some  institution  of  the  general  government. 

That  paleontologic  work  should  be  relegated  to  the  national  sur- 
vey seems  to  me  scarcely  to  admit  of  question.  The  reasons  for 
such  assignment  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

I.  It  is  a  piece  of  purely  scientific  investigation,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  state  legislatures  as  a  rule  do  not  comprehend. 

II.  The  investigation  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  fossil  fauna 
of  not  one  state  alone,  but  of  a  great  many  states  and  often  of  the 
fauna  of  all  the  explored  rocks  of  the  earth,  while  the  observations 
limited  to  a  single  state  are  sure  to  lead  to  duplication  and  to  er- 
roneous conclusions. 

III.  The  work  can  be  properly  done  only  by  specialists  whom 
state  surve3's  cannot  afford  to  emplo}'. 

IV.  The  illustrations  necessary  in  a  paleontologic  report  are 
too  expensive  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  modest  appropriations  made 
for  state  surveys. 

It  might  be  urged  against  these  reasons  that  the  states  of  Illinois 
and  New  York  afford  striking  examples  of  the  fact  that  states  may, 
can  and  do  carry  on  a  high  grade  of  paleontologic  work.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  under  which  these  ex- 
cellent results  have  been  obtained  have  passed  or  are  about  to  pass 
away.  For  while  the  states  of  Illinois  and  New  York  have  grown 
in  wealth  and  intelligence  since  their  surveys  were  begun,  the  le<y- 
islatures  of  those  states  could  not  to-day  be  induced  to  take  up 
and  carry  forward  works  of  so  purely  a  scientific  nature,  and  if  those 
states  could  have  seen  the  end  from  the  beginning,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  would  have  undertaken  the  great  paleonto- 
logic investigations  carried  on  so  long  and  so  successfully  by  Hall 
and  by  Worthen. 

Another  point  which  I  must  insist  upon  is  that  it  is  the  place  of 
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a  state  geological  survey  to  do  what  is  wanted  in  the  state,  and  as 
a  rule  economic  results  are  wanted.  The  people  are  entitled  to 
what  they  pay  for.  .  Not  that  the  survey  must  go  on  every  wild- 
goose  chase  suggested,  and  examine  every  prospect  and  claim  in 
the  country,  but  the  problems  which  the  people  wish  to  have  solved 
should  be  solved  if  they  can  be.  4 

These  very  demands  define  the  work  of  the  state  surveys  and 
separate  it  pretty  sharply  from  that  of  the  national  surve}'. 

If  we  are  to  be  perfectly  honest  with  ourselves  we  must  confess 
that  the  state  surveys  have,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  do  what  the  people 
have  expected  of  them,  and  one  of  the  principal  i-easoiis  for  these 
failures  is  that  the  geologists  have  not  had  the  counsel  and  coopera- 
tion of  a  national  survey.  The  geologists  who  have  encouraged  the 
making  of  appropriations  for  the  work  have  invariably  lield  out 
the  hope  that  these  surveys  should  be  devoted  I0  economic  geology, 
while  members  of  legislatures  who  have  supported  such  bills  have 
invariably  done  so  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  do  something 
of  direct  economic  importance.  But  there  are  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  these  state  a[)propriations  have  been  devoted  to  pa- 
leontologic  problems  and  to  pure  science,  while  economic  problems 
have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

These  economic  problems,  or  such  of  them,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
such  i)hases  of  them  as  can  safely  be  dealt  with  by  the  state,  should 
be  the  special  province  of  the  state  surve}',  while  the  broader  ques- 
tions wliich  can  be  satisfactorily  studied  and  safely  discussed  only 
over  wide  areas  should  be  left  to  the  national  survey. 

It  is  true  that  economic  and  purely  scientific  problems  cannot  be 
entirely  separated,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  they  should  be, 
but  geologic  work  may  give  preference  or  prominence  to  one  or 
to  the  other  phase  of  the  question,  as  the  case  may  demand. 

Some  geologic  problems  naturall^^  precede  others,  and  if  we  work 
intelligently,  we  must  take  up  these  problems  in  their  logical  order. 
But  in  slate  work  this  is  seldom  possible,  for  state  geologists  must 
do  their  work  in  an  order  made  necessary,  not  by  geology  alone, 
but  by  some  economic  consideration  it  may  be. 

I  have  said  that  economic  problems  should,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
be  left  to  the  states.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  can 
not  be  done,  for  there  are  often  those  which,  requiring  study  over 
a  wider  area,  cannot  be  solved  in  a  single  state.  These  should  be 
studied  in  part  or  entirely,  as  the  case  may  demand,  by  the  national 
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survey.  Take  for  example  the  lead  ores  of  the  country ;  these  ores 
occur  in  several  states,  and  in  each  case  it  may  be  under  somewhat 
different  circumstances.  Now  the  study  of  the  origin  and  distri- 
bution of  lead  ores  should  be  taken  up  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply 
as  a  local  question,  for  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied  and  dis- 
cussed in  any  single  place. 

If  geology  is  studied  as  it  should  be,  the  student  must  be  at  lib- 
erty to  move  about  as  the  exigencies  of  his  work  demand.  Tliis  is 
not  permitted  by  state  surveys,  and  even  if  the  employes  of  a  state 
survey  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  travel  all  over  the  countr}'  study- 
ing the  questions  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  they  have  not 
appropriations  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  heavy  field  expenses 
required  for  such  work. 

Take  again  the  subject  of  glaciation  ;  how  would  it  ever  have 
been  possible  for  any  one,  confining  his  observations  to  any  single 
state,  to  have  formed  an  opinion  or  to  have  reached  a  conclusion, 
worthy  of  utterance,  regarding  glaciation.  And  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  before  we  shall  fully 
comprehend  the  history  of  the  continent  during  Pleistocene  times, 
it  is  due  to  no  small  extent  to  the  fact  that  our  observations  have 
not  yet  taken  wide  enough  range. 

To  be  sure  there  is  local  work  enough  on  this  subject  and  to 
spare,  but  the  great  question  as  a  whole  could  never  be  compre- 
hended, stated,  studied  or  solved  in  any  single  state,  or  indeed  at 
all,  unless  one  had  carte  blanche  for  his  movements. 

Professor  Irving  has  well  remarked  ,^  what "  countless,  intermina- 
ble wranglings  as  to  stratigraphical  correlations  in  the  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  •  •  might  have  been  prevented  had  any  one 
geologist  been  able  to  follow  through  its  whole  extent  the  forma- 
tion he  was  studying."  But  the  state  geologist  is  stopped  by  state 
boundaries,  and  the  broader  questions  of  stratigraphy  and  correla- 
tion cannot  be  settled  or  even  satisfactorily  discussed  by  him. 

It  seems  plain,  in  so  far  as  the  relations  between  the  national 
and  the  state  surveys  are  concerned,  that  the  national  survey  should 
leave  all  that  it  can  safely  leave  to  private  enterprise  and  to  state 
surveys,  and  that  it  should  deal  with  those  problems  which  state 
surveys  and  individuals  will  not  or  cannot  satisfactorily  deal  with. 

It  is  my  opinion  also  that  the  natior^al  survey,  being  better  in- 
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formed  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  geologic  work  than  the 
state  geologists,  and  being  in  every  respect  the  strongest  of  our 
organizations,  should  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  state  surveys, 
and  from  their  wider  and  more  valuable  experience  give  advice 
and  encouragement  to  state  work.  In  this  way  state  aid  to  scien- 
tific work  would  be  encouraged  and  the  national  survey  would  widen 
its  helpful  influence. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  state  and  national  surveys  should  not 
ride  rough  shod  over  each  other  just  because  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  their  duplicating  each  other's  work  or  their  doing  work  that 
will  interfere  with  each  other's  plans  or  efficiency.  It  would  be  easy 
for  a  government  surve}'^  to  discredit  and  embarrass  a  state  survey 
to  such  a  point  that  the  state  would  put  a  stop  to  its  own  work. 
Fortunately  our  national  survey  has  been  conducted  rather  witli  a 
view  to  aiding  the  state  surveys.  But  this  aid  can  be  made  much 
more  effectual  than  it  ever  has  been,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
made  so  whenever  we  are  all  ready  for  such  cooperation. 

The  United  States  Survey  and  the  Colleges. — My  own  conception 
of  scientific  organizations  is  not  that  they  should  simply  devote 
themselves  to  the  accumulation  of  scientific  facts — to  research — 
but  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  encourage  and  develop  scien- 
tific men. 

They  should  have  much  to  do  with  the  training  of  geologists  in 
proper  methods.  It  will  not  cost  much,  and  it  will  look  well,  and 
the  few  efforts  required  by  such  encouragement  must  yield  valuable 
results  in  the  future.  Geologic  investigation  should  therefore,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  aid  and  encourage  instruction. 

Work  is  often  needed  in  the  vicinity  of  colleges  in  order  to  have 
it  available  in  instruction,  and  the  national  survey  should  see  that 
this  work  is  done — in  other  words  it  should  cooperate  with  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge,  giving  what  he  needs,  and  obtaining  in  return 
such  contributions  as  he  can  make  to  local  geology. 

Geologists  are  sometimes  modest  men.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  na- 
tional survey  to  look  these  modest  men  out  and  to  encourage  and  help 
them  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  geological 
body  of  the  country.  It  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  geological 
ground  left  uncultivated. 

Cooperation. — If  a  cordial  cooperation  should  be  brought  about 
between  all  the  working  geologists  of  the  country  there  would  be 
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more  satisfactoiy  progress  all  along  the  line.  This  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  number  of  geologists  in  the  country,  by  the  country's 
vast  area  and  by  the  conservation  of  energy  and  of  funds. 

Imagine  a  number  of  men  working,  a  few  under  organized  direc- 
tion, but  a  large  number  independently,  and  with  no  responsibility 
to  anyone,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  large  edifice.  Those  who 
direct  have  in  mind  all  the  specifications  ;  they  know  what  kind  of 
material  is  wanted  and  how  much,  and  where  it  is  needed.  Those 
who  bring  and  prepare  this  material  use  their  best  efforts — they 
labor  in  love  and  with  the  inspiring  hope  that  they  are  contribut- 
ing something  to  this  great  building.  What  must  one's  feelings 
be  when  he  brings  his  contribution  to  find  that  it  is  in  the  wrong 
place,  or  that  it  is  not  wanted?  Mistakes  of  the  same  sort  are  con- 
stantly being  committed  in  geologic  work,  and  in  abundance  too, 
all  because  we  have  no  recognized  directing  head  for  the  work  done 
outside  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  bulk  of  geologic  literature  must  yearly  become  greater,  and 
unless  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  better,  we  must  expect  a  day  to 
arrive  when  geologists  may  well  stand  appalled  before  it.  Much  of 
this  literature  is  practically  worthless;  it  is  an  encumbrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  we  should  feel  grateful 
to  any  method  that  would  deliver  us  and  geology  from  an  evil  which 
is  coming  to  be  a  more  and  more  serious  one. 

In  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  United  States  Survey  has  been 
doing  topographic  work,  an  area  of  3000  square  miles  that  had  al- 
ready been  surveyed  had  to  be  remapped  by  the  state  survey  to 
meet  its  own  demands.  Here  I  think  no  one  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  necessit}"^  of  cooperation  between  the 
stale  and  the  national  survey. 

Take  as  another  example  the  chemical  analyses  made  for  geo- 
logic purposes.  The  chemists  of  state  and  national  survey  liave 
thrown  upon  tiiem  a  vast  amount  of  heterogeneous  work,  while  but 
little  or  no  time  is  left  them  for  original  investigations.  A  great 
many  of  their  analyses  are  duplicated  elsewhere,  or  may  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  number  of  laboratories,  so  that  investigations  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  possible  are  prevented,  and  both  chem- 
istry and  geology  are  hindered. 

Tlie  errors  committed  bygeologistsnotconnected  with  the  surve3'8 
are  mainly  due  to  haste,  or  in  other  words  to  expression  of  opinion 
based  upon  too  limited  observations.  But  only  limited  observations 
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are  possible  to  men  of  limited  time  for  the  work,  and  limited  means 
to  work  witli,  a  limited  area  to  work  in,  limited  acquainance  with- 
field  geologists,  and  limited  opportunities  for  publication. 

There  are  many  j'onng  geologists  and  men  of  but  little  experi- 
ence— amateurs — whose  efforts  are  not  so  directed  as  to  be  of  as 
much  service  as  they  might  be.  They  lack  neither  zeal  nor  means 
in  many  cases,  but  they  do  lack  some  one  to  guide  their  tottering 
footsteps.  Their  want  of  experience  gives  them  but  a  restricted 
view  of  the  field  in  which  they  are  laboring.  Their  labors  cannot 
therefore,  unless  directed  by  some  one  who  has  a  sufficiently  broad 
view  of  the  whole  field,  be  of  any  value  to  geology.  Who  will  direct 
them?  Or  shall  they  go  on  piling  higher  their  wasted  energies,  and 
find  themselves,  when  they  have  come  to  the  end,  with  the  mortifi- 
cation of  knowing  that  though  tliej'  have  worked  hard  and  faithful- 
ly, they  have  in  reality  contributed  nothing  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  ? 

So  our  energies  are  not  fully  utilized  ;  we  are  like  a  great  S3-stem 
of  machinery  with  here  a  bent  shaft  wasting  the  greater  part  of  its 
energy  in  friction,  there  a  broken  belt  that  has  stopped  a  useful 
machine,  here  a  timber  caught  in  the  wheels  and  beating  the  walls 
and  floors. 

If  we  could  have  some  sort  of  cooperation,  a  man  at  work  upon 
a  particular  subject  would  have  some  assurance  that  his  field  of 
operations  would  be,  witliin  all  reasonable  limits,  left  to  him.  As 
matters  now  stand  a  geologist  is  often  obliged  to  mount  guard  over 
his  own  grounds  and  in  his  own  work  to  keep  the  unscrupulous 
camp-followers  of  science  from  walking  off  with  and  getting  the 
credit  for  the  results  of  his  labors. 

Cooperation  would  enable  each  one  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
upon  that  line  of  work  or  that  investigation  in  which  he  is  espe- 
cially interested.  As  matters  have  gone  heretofore  no  state  survej', 
and  no  man  on  a  state  survey,  has  been  able  to  take  up  any  one 
subject  in  a  systematic  and  thorough  manner  unless  it  has  hap- 
pened that  some  one  group  of  facts  has  been  available  in  his  own 
state  alone.  Take  any  topic  you  may  choose  for  a  test  and  you  will 
find  this  to  be  an  invariable  rule. 

Do  the  best  we  may,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  may  not  be  ben- 
efited more  or  less  by  friendly  criticism.  And  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  science  that  these  criticisms  be  made  before  our 
results  or  observations  are  published.     In  this  way  we  may  avoid 
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adding  to  that  vast  talus  of  geologic  trash  beneath  which  the  science 
of  geology  is  buried  more  and  more  each  year.  Such  criticism  is 
not  possible  except  under  conditions  that  enable  us  to  know  the  lay 
of  the  land  with  reference  to  other  geologists  and  to  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  from  the  outset  that  such  work 
is  to  be  not  subordination,  but  coordination  and,  above  all,  cooper- 
ation. The  demands  of  scientific  work  do  not  require,  and  the 
conditions  and  peculiarities  surrounding  scientific  ambition  and  de- 
votion do  not  admit  of  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  work 
being  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

I  would  not  b}^  any  means  destroy  the  autonomy  of  local  societies 
or  of  independent  workers  not  formally  connected  with  the  public 
surveys.  Certain  independence  of  thought  and  action  is  essential 
to  scientific  advancement,  and  friendly  rivalry  is  not  only  not  in- 
jurious but  it  is  extremely  helpful,  and  in  many  cases  absolutely 
essential.  But  such  an  organization  of  geologists  would  have  to 
allow  and  even  encourage  this  independence.  Every  man  should 
be  held  responsible  for  his  own  work  and,  in  this  way,  made  to  re- 
tain the  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

This  plan  of  cooperative  action,  in  order  to  be  successful,  would 
require  that  in  the  work  accomplished  there  should  be  the  fullest 
recognition  for  each  man's  contribution.  Workers  in  science  will 
not  be  found  willing  to  make  of  themselves  parts  of  a  great  piece 
of  machinery  which  entails  the  loss  of  their  individuality.  They 
roust  have  the  fullest  credit  for  all  they  do.  At  the  same  time  one 
must  not  try  to  get  all  the  good  he  can  without  giving  something 
in  return. 

I  have  no  idea  that  a  "  perpetual  motion"  sort  of  a  geological  ma- 
chine can  be  devised,  or  that  any  arrangement  or  adjustment  of  parts 
is  possible  which  will  entirely'  do  away  with  friction. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  device  that  can  be  made  or  sug- 
gested would  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  it  certainly  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  some  system  of  cooperation  can  be  devised  and 
put  into  practical  operation.  If  ever  such  operation  should  be 
brought  about,  several  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  us  all. 

There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in  any  plan  that 
may  be  adopted  ;  for  geological  investigation,  like  any  other  inves- 
tigation, leads  us  off  on  many  unexpected  tangents. 

Subordination  would  have  to  be  largely  nominal,  for  those  who 
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do  the  best  and  most  work  would  have  to  take  precedence  of  those 
who  did  not  so  well. 

As  much  latitude  as  possible  would  have  to  be  allowed  individu- 
ality. Men  are  not  like  pieces  of  coal  to  be  separated  and  classi- 
fied by  sizes  or  by  specific  gravity. 

Administrative  methods  devised  for  scientific  work,  like  those  of 
diplomac}',  are  often  a  series  of  compromises,  and  good  sense  must 
make  up  for  the  defects  of  any  system. 

No  plan  of  cooperation  can  succeed  if  we  do  not  all  take  a  broad 
and  unselfish  view  of  science  and  its  functions ;  we  must  work  for 
its  advancement ;  and  the  idea  of  putting  a  caveat  on  this  or  that 
topic  must  be  relegated  to  the  dark  ages  of  geologic  science. 

Men  will  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  us  the  moment  they  are 
made  to  feel  that  their  contributions  are  useful  and  are  appreciated, 
and  that  the}'  will  not  lie  unattended  for  years  in  the  hands  of  some 
one  not  impressed  with  the  shortness  of  time  and  of  human  life. 

In  order  to  have  cooperation  each  one  must  do,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  objects  of  his  work,  what  others  want. 

Local  talent  should  be  utilized.  It  would,  in  many  cases,  save 
a  good  deal  that  now  goes  to  pay  travelling  expenses,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  importance  of  keeping  all  the  geologists  of  the  country 
actively  interested  in  geologic  work. 

A  working  geologist,  if  he  works  intelligently,  must  know  and 
keep  in  mind  what  other  people  are  doing;  and  he  certainly  can- 
not do  this  if  he  is  working  alone,  and  without  any  recognized  re- 
lations to  other  geologists. 

The  direction  of  work.  —  Now  if  geologic  work  can  be  improved 
by  being  under  the  nominal  direction  of  those  best  fitted  to  direct, 
where  are  we  to  find  our  directors?  The  men  who  have  done  most 
to  popularize  the  science  of  geology  in  this  country  are  our  profes- 
sorial geologists,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should  turn  to 
them.  But  the  teachers  of  a  science  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
directors  of  research,  while  they  are  probably  in  no  case  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  work  being  done  by  the  various  state 
surve3's  and  by  the  national  survey. 

The  direction  of  work  over  the  whole  country  would  be  quite  as 
impossible,  or  even  more  so,  from  the  states. 

The  national  survey,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  head  of  all  the 
geologic  work  done  in  the  country,  having  the  whole  national  do- 
main as  its  field,  and  composed,  as  it  is,  of  our  best  geologists  and 
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having  the  most  thorough  organization,  is,  or  should  be,  the  natu- 
ral head  and  director  of  all  geological  work  in  this  country.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  national  survey  would  be  glad  to  help,  in  so  far 
as  it  can,  to  unify  and  to  give  useful  direction  to  this  work. 

I  take  this  ground  in  the  face  of  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  who  lias 
said  that,  "all  of  this  scientific  research  under  national,  state,  and 
local  patronage  cannot  be  controlled  by  some  central  authority,  as 
an  arm}'  by  its  general,  from  the  fact  that  scientific  men,  competent 
to  pursue  original  research,  are  peculiarly  averse  to  dictation  and 
official  management.  Scientific  men  spurn  authority,  but  seek  for 
coordination. "1 

The  function  of  a  director  or  of  a  superior,  in  science  at  least,  is 
not,  to  be  sure,  that  of  a  commander  ordering  here  and  there  men 
who  must  sinipl}'  obey,  who  must  have  no  independent  opinions  or 
plans  of  their  own  ;  he  must  rather  be  a  helper,  a  man  to  encourage, 
to  suggest,  to  fire  with  enthusiasm  those  under  him  and  to  unify 
the  work  of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Scientific 
men  do  not  spurn  authority  if  there  is  any  reason  for  it,  and  as  a 
proof  of  it  we  may  cite  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  itself, 
as  well  as  all  the  state  geological  surveys  in  this  countr}',  or  for 
that  matter,  in  the  world.  The  members  of  all  these  surveys  sub- 
mit to  all  reasonable  authority,  but  they  are  also  put  upon  congen- 
ial work,  and  they  are  permitted  to  do  that  work  pretty  much  in 
their  own  way.  Now  why  can  there  not  be  an  organization  of  all 
geologists  more  or  less  similar  to  this? 

We  may  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  thought  that  there  is  a  prob- 
ability or  even  a  possibility  of  the  government  monopolizing  geol- 
og3'.  It  cannot  do  it ;  geology  belongs  to  the  geologists,  whether 
the  government  helps  carry  on  geologic  investigations  or  not. 

Conclusions. — My  conclusions  are  : — 

First,  that  the  great  and  valuable  contributions  to  geologic 
knowledge  must  be  made  by  our  official  survej's,  for  they  alone  have 
the  means  for  producing  them — for  gathering  the  facts,  giving  the 
necessary  time  to  philosophical  thought  and  discussion,  for  fur- 
nishing tlie  necessary  illustrations  and  for  making  and  distributing 
the  publications. 

'  Testimony  of  MaJ.  J.  W.  Powell;  Organization  of  Certain  Bureaus,  Mis.  Doc.  No. 
82, 19tti  Congress,  Ist  Session,  1884-4,  p.  178. 
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Second,  that  economic  problems  should  be  left,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  to  the  state  surveys,  while  the  national  survey  should  deal 
with  those  requiring  larger  means  and  a  wider  range  of  observations. 

Third,  that  all  the  working  geologists  of  the  country  should  be 
brought  into  official  or  quasi-official  relations  with  the  state  and 
national  surveys  and  their  efforts  and  skill  thus  utilized. 

I  am  free  to  admit,  however,  that  no  plan  of  cooperation  can  be 
devised  that  will  work  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  everybody. 
We  sometimes  have  men  to  deal  with  who  are  not  amenable  to 
either  law  or  reason. 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the  American  Association  at 
Cleveland,  Professor  Langley  compared  the  advance  made  by  sci- 
entific men  in  their  search  after  truth  to  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
following  a  trail.  Permit  me  to  carry  this  sin)ile  still  further. 
Hounds  understand  that  it  is  their  business  to  follow  the  game, 
and,  when  left  to  their  own  instincts  and  wishes,  they  will  follow 
it.  Now  imagine  a  bull-dog  seized  with  the  ambition  to  become  a 
hunter  and  joining  the  pack  of  hounds.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
bull-dog  will,  in  spite  of  anything  that  can  be  done,  have  a  fight 
with  half  a  dozen,  or,  more  likely,  with  the  whole  pack  of  hounds, 
by  the  time  the  chase  is  well  under  way. 

It  is  not  a  pleasing  reflection  to  remember  that  the  great  search 
after  truth  in  which  every  genuine  man  of  science  is  engaged,  heart 
and  soul,  is  often  interrupted  in  this  same  fashion  by  the  pugna- 
cious disposition  of  some  companion. 

Let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  vol- 
untary and  cordial  cooperation  between  all  geologists  and  all  geo- 
logical organizations  in  this  country. 

I.  Geologic  research  being  under  the  nominal  directions  of  the 
leading  investigators  would  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  the  largest  number. 

II.  When  a  piece  of  w^ork  was  done  by  one  it  would  be  done  for 
all,  and  duplications  by  state  surveys  and  by  individuals  and  the 
consequent  waste  of  energ}',  time  and  money  would  cease. 

III.  The  functions  and  fields  of  official  organizations  being  bet- 
ter defined,  state  and  national  surveys  and  individuals  could  so 
direct  their  efforts  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  others  without  neg- 
lecting their  own  immediate  aims,  and  without  infringing  upon  each 
other's  ground. 
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IV.  National  and  state  surveys  would  be  strengthened  and  local 
organizations  and  individual  efforts  encouraged. 

V.  It  would  give  us  a  better  geologic  literature,  better  instruc- 
tion, better  geologists  and  more  thorough  specialists. 

VI.  And,  finally,  we  trust,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  those  oracles 
who  are  so  ready  to  prophesy'  in  the  name  of  science. 

This  ideal  state  of  affairs  may  never  be  brought  about,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  desirable  that  we  should  aim  at  it ;  for  the  more 
nearly  we  approximate  to  it  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  progress  of  science  is  the  progress  of  civilization. 

To  paraphrase  a  recent  utterance  of  Bishop  Potter,  "It  would  be 
a  monstrous  conception  of  science  if  any  one  of  us  were  to  esteem 
it  only  as  a  selfish  weapon  with  which  he  was  to  carve  his  way  to 
personal  fame  and  fortune. "^  It  has  often  been  used  for  just  that 
purpose,  but  higher  ideals  will  give  us  nobler  motives. 

»Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  at  Harvard,  1890. 
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On  the  biological  and  geological  significance  of  closely  similar 
FOSSIL  FORMS.  By  Prof.  Charles  A.  White,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains  of  organic  forms  two  leading  objects 
are  to  be  attained  by  investigators,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  geological  formations,  and  the  other  to  historical  biology.  It  is 
plain  that  both  these  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  en- 
gage in  such  studies,  but  it  is  equally  plain  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  paleontological  literature  that  the  relative  importance  of  each  is 
differently  estimated  by  different  investigators,  and  also  that  the  writ- 
ings of  one  and  the  same  author  are  sometimes  found  to  favor  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other,  of  these  objects.  Such  a  difference  In  an  author's 
method  of  treating  similar  subjects  does  not,  however,  necessarily  indi- 
cate inconsistency  on  his  part  because,  in  many  cases  at  least,  it  is  evi- 
dently due  to  a  difference  in  the  character  and  scope  of  his  different 
writings  rather  than  to  conflicting  views  in  his  own  mind. 

For  example,  when  one  who  relies  upon  both  biological  and  physical 
data  is  engaged  upon  field  work,  the  prime  object  of  whicli  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  structural  geology  of  a  given  region,  he  naturally  treats  the 
paleontology  of  the  formations  with  which  he  has  to  deal  in  such  a  way  as 
to  best  aid  him  in  their  characterization  and  classification.  But  if  the 
same  person  should  engage  in  a  paleontological  work  having  no  immediate 
reference  to  structural  geology  he  would  be  more  inclined  to  treat  his  sub- 
ject upon  a  purely  biological  basis. 

The  circumstances,  however,  which  attend  the  labors  of  a  geologist, 
who  is  also  a  paleontologist,  are  not  always  so  clearly  defined  as  those 
just  referred  to,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  him  to  decide  what  course 
he  ought  to  pursue  with  reference  to  certain  of  the  fossil  faunas  which 
from  time  to  time  come  to  his  hands.  It  is  especially  difficult  for  him  to 
decide  how  he  ought  to  treat  certain  forms  among  those  faunas  that  seem 
to  have  a  great  geographical,  or  even  a  world-wide,  distribution  as  well 
as  an  extremely  great  chronological  range.  He  finds  it  quite  as  difficult 
also  to  decide  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue  with  reference  to  those  fos- 
sil forms  which  sometimes  are  found  to  so  closely  resemble  living  species 
that  he  cannot  diagnose  them  in  materially  different  terms. 

The  forms  to  which  this  reference  is  specially  made  all  belong  to  the 
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moUusca,  and  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  bivalves.  It  is  significant 
also  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  monomyarians,  and  that  the  hetero- 
myarians  come  next  as  to  numbers.  A  few  of  them  are  dimyarian  forms, 
but  most  of  these  are  denizens  of  fresh  and  brackish  waters,  while  the 
former  are  all  of  marine  habitat.  The  few  gasteropods  that  need  be  referred 
to  in  this  connection  are  palustral  and  land  pnlmonates. 

My  meaning  with  regard  to  the  doubts  which  different  authors  may  en- 
tertain concerning  the  proper  paleontological  treatment  of  these  forms 
will  be  better  understood  if  I  refer  to  a  few  cases  that  are  recorded  in  my 
own  and  other  publications.       * 

Ostrea  diluviana  Linnasus,  is  a  well  known  European  Cretaceous  form 
of  the  Turonian  epoch.'  A  form  reported  to  have  come  from  the  New 
Jersey  Upper  Cretaceous  was  published  by  Coquand''  under  the  name  of 
O.  barrandei,  but  which  is  so  nearly  like  0.  diluviana,  that  if  specimens 
of  each  were  placed  together  in  a  collection  no  one  would  be  likely  to  ques- 
tion their  specific  identity.  I  have  published  a  form  from  Texas'  which 
I  referred  to  0.  diluviana,  and  another  from  California''  which  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  it,  but  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  0.  dilleri.  The 
latter  comes  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Chico  Group  of  California  and 
the  other  from  the  Comanche  series  of  the  Texan  Lower  Cretaceous. 

Now  here  are  three  North  American  forms  that  differ  from  one  another 
and  from  0.  diluviana  no  more  than  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  in- 
terspecific variation,  all  of  which  many  paleontologists  would  not  hesitate 
to  refer  to  the  European  0.  diluviana,  notwithstanding  its  occurrence  on 
a  distant  continent.  Moreover,  one  of  these  three  North  American  forms, 
as  already  intimated,  occurs  in  a  widely  different  horizon  of  the  Cretace- 
ous system  from  that  of  the  two  others,  and  the  localities  at  which  those 
two  forms  occur  are  2,500  miles  apart.  Besides  this,  not  a  single  one  of 
the  species  which  constitute  the  fauna  to  which  one  of  these  forms  be- 
longs has  ever  been  found  associated  with  either  of  the  others.  That  is, 
the  California,  New  Jersey  and  Texan  faunas  are  wholly  different  from 
one  another  if  we  except  these  seemingly  identical  Ostreid  forms. 

Ostrea  hlackii  White,*  so  much  resembles  certain  varietal  specimens  of 
O.  semiplana  Sowei'by,®  that  some  paleontologists  would  doubtless  refer  the 
former  to  the  latter  species ;  but  the  former  comes  from  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous of  Texas  and  the  latter  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England.  Be- 
sides this,  all  the  other  members  of  the  Texan  fauna  are  different  from 
those  of  the  English  fauna. 

Exogyra  texana  Roemer,'^  from  the  Comanche  series  of  Texas  is  very 
closely  like  U.  bousing aiiltii  d'Orbigny,^  yet  the  latter  is  from  the  lower 

>  See  for  example  Paleont.  Francaise.  Ciet.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  728,  pi.  480. 

«  Monog.  du  Gen.  Ostrea,  p.  47,  pi.  xii,  flgs.  1-4. 

»  Fourth  Ann.  Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p. '295,  pi.  XL,  fig.  1,  and  XLI,  1,  2. 

«Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  51,  p.  14,  pis.  1  and  2. 

»  Fourth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  292,  pi.  XLV,  flg.  1,  and  pi.  XLVI,  flg.  2. 

•  See  Sowerby's  Min.  Conch.  (Agassiz),  p.  514. 

'  Kreidi'bildungen  von  Texas,  p.  69,  pi.  X,  flgs.  1,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 

*  Paleont.  Francaise,  Vol.  iii,  Cret.,  p.  702,  pi.  408. 
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Neocomian  of  Europe,  while  the  former  is  from  a  higher,  but  still  a  Lower 
Cretaceous,  horizon  in  Texas,  where  it  is  associated  with  a  fauna  that  is 
quite  unlike  that  with  which  E.  bonsingauUii  is  associated. 

At  certain  localities  in  the  Laramie  group  I  have  found  great  numbers 
of  the  shells  of  Ostrea  voyomimjensis  Meek,  none  of  which  could  be  spe- 
cilically  diagnosed  as  different  from  the  living  O.  virginica  of  our  Atlantic 
coast;  and  yet  the  Laramie  group  is  referred  by  many  authors  to  the  Cre- 
taceous. Besides  this  we  cannot  admit  that  the  Atlantic  form  O.  virgin- 
ica was  genetically  derived  from  O.  wyomingcnsiH  because  the  latter  form 
was  a  denizen  of  an  inland  sea  and  became  extinct  by  the  destruction  of 
that  sea  in  consequence  of  continental  elevation  which  occurred  not  later 
than  the  early  part  of  the  Eocene  period.  In  the  marine  Crtitaceous  for- 
mations that  underlie  the  Laramie,  Ostreid  remains  are  also  found  which 
quite  as  closely  resemble  0.   rirt/t/u'ca  as  do  those  of  0.  Wyomingensis.^ 

A  large  collection  of  fossils  obtained  from  strata  in  the  province  of  Ser- 
gipe,  Brazil,  which  I  referred  to  the  Neocomian,  contains  an  Ostreid  form 
which  is  so  closely  like  the  type  specimens  of  O.  palmetta  Sowerby,'  that 
I  provisionally  gave  It  the  same  name,  although  tlie  latter  form  is  from  the 
English  Jurassic.^ 

In  the  same  collection  are  specimens  of  a  Pteria  which  Is  so  closely  like 
P.  linguiformix  Shumard,''  that  I  provisionally  published  it  under  the  same 
name,  although  the  latter  is  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  North  Amer- 
ica,' associated  with  a  wholly  different  molluscan  fauna. 

In  the  Brazilian  collection  that  has  been  referred  to  there  are  several 
other  species  which  I  treated  as  respectively  identical  with  certain  Euro- 
pean, Indian  and  North  American  species,  the  original  specimens  of  which 
came  from  various  Cretaceous  horizons  and  the  faunal  associates  of  which 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Brazilian  forms. 

In  a  small  fresh-water  fauna  from  Jurassic  strata  in  Colorado  there  are 
certain  forms  that  are  respectively  very  much  like  living  species,®  two  of 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned.  One  of  these,  Dnie  felchii  White,  is 
so  closely  like  U.  gibbosus  Barnes,  that  it  would  be  difHcult  to  diagnose  its 
features  in  different  terms.  The  other,  Limnma  atavuncida  White,  is  ex- 
tremely like  the  smaller  and  more  slender  examples  of  L.  decvliosa  Say,  a 
well-known  living  species.  Besides  this,  the  whole  fauna  has  a  modern 
aspect  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  ancient  character  of  the  dino- 
saurian  remains  which  are  found  in  immediately  underlying  and  overlying 
strata. 

Similar  examples  might  be  mentioned  of  other  species  belonging  to  other 
genera  and  families,  but  these  are  suggestive  of  more  interesting  inquir- 
ies than  can  now  be  considered.     Among  the  questions  that  naturally  rise 

»  See  for  example -U.  S  Geol.  Expl  40tli  pnrallM,  vol.  4,  pi.  1.'5,  figs.  10  a,  b,  c. 

*  Arcliivos  d«)  Mii8,  N.icionHl,  Vol.  vii,  p.  2!),  pi.  7,  flgs.  3,  4,  5. 

•  Sowerby,  Min.  Conch.  (Agassiz),  p.  I(i4.  pi.  3.  figs.  3,  4. 

*  ArcliivoB  <lo  Mu».  Nurional,  Vol.  vii,  j).  50. 

•See  Vol.  IX.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Terr.,  p.  82,  pi.  IB,  fig.  I,  a,  b.  • 

•  Bull.  U    8.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  29.  pp.  U-24,  pU.  1-4. 

A.  A.  A.  S.    VOL.  XXXIX.  16 
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in  the  mind  of  every  paleontologist  who  considers  such  facts  as  these, 
two  are  especially  prominent. 

First,  were  the  species,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  capable,  above 
all  others,  of  world-wide  distribution  and  of  persistence  through  long  pe- 
riods of  geological  time?  Were  their  vitality  and  their  integrity  of  spe- 
cific characteristics  such  that  colonies  of  each  form,  unaccompanied  by 
any  of  its  originally  associated  species  could  have  migrated  thousands  of 
miles  from  one  fauna  to  an  entirely  difterent  one,  and  become  as  flourish- 
ing a  member  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  fauna ;  and  could  this  spe- 
cific integrity  and  these  migrations  have  been  continued  in  time  until  all  its 
originally  associated  species  became  extinct? 

Second,  have  there  been  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  differ- 
ent geological  epochs,  certain  species  which  assumed  the  visible  char- 
acteristics of  certain  others  that  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
during  other  epochs,  but  which  were  really  distinct  from  one  another, 
or  that  did  not  originate  in  the  same  direct  line  of  genetic  descent? 

Those  paleontologists  who  in  their  publications  invariably  give  the  same 
specific  name  to  forms  that  present  closely  similar  features,  regardless  of 
their  f  aunal  associates,  or  of  their  geographical  and  geological  position, 
must  necessarily  accept  the  aflirmative  of  the  first  proposition,  but  they, 
as  well  as  every  other  thoughtful  naturalist,  must  admit  that  the  second 
proposition  deserves  careful  consideration.  Those  geologists  who  make 
constant  use  of  paleontology  in  their  investigations  will  often  be  inclined 
to  a  practice  which,  while  they  may  not  formally  accept  the  second  of 
those  propositions,  really  leads  them  to  a  partial  recognition  of  it. 

This  pra(!tice  I  am  inclined  to  approve  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  the  clas- 
sification and  characterization  of  geological  formations.  That  is,  when, 
upon  investigation,  a  given  formation  is  found  to  bear  a  fossil  fauna  the 
component  members  of  which,  with  such  exceptions  as  have  been  referred 
to,  are  all  unlike  those  of  any  other  known  fauna,  I  think  it  admissible  to 
treat  the  whole  fauna  as  new,  and  to  give  a  new  name  to  each  species. 

For  example,  I  now  think  that  Coquand  did  well  to  give  the  name  Os- 
trea  barrandei  to  his  New  Jersey  form,  and  that  it  would  have  been  well 
if  I  had  given  a  new  name  to  the  Texan  form  which  I  referred  to  O.  cli- 
luviana.  I  think  also  that  Professor  Roemer  did  well  to  give  a  new  name  to 
the  Texan  Exugyra  which  so  closely  resembles  E.  bousingauUii,  because  the 
whole  Texan  fauna* is  unlike  that  with  which  the  European  species  is  asso- 
ciated, and  because  the  two  forms  belong  to  different  geological  horizons. 
Again  I  perhaps  ought  to  have  given  new  names  to  all  or  nearly  all,  those 
Brazilian  forms  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  I  should  probably  have 
done  so  if  I  had  been  making  a  personal  field  study  of  the  formation 
from  which  the  fossils  came,  and  of  its  relation  to  overlying  and  underly- 
ing formations.  Still,  one  may  well  deny  the  propriety  of  giving  the 
name  Ostrea  Virginica  to  the  Cretaceous  forms  that  so  much  resemble  that 
living  one. 

I  think  that  such  methods  of  paleontological  study  as  I  have  indicated, 
when  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  geological  forma- 
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tionswith  a  viewto  their  continental  taxonomy,  and  to  their  ultimate  cor- 
relation with  formations  of  other  continents,  will  give  the  best  and  most 
direct  results,  especially  as  such  methods  would  not  prevent  or  retard 
•the  subsequent  rectification  of  the  results  of  such  studies  upon  a  purely  bi- 
ological basis.  That  is,  I  think  that  such  a  practice  among  North  American 
geologists  will  niore  speedily  give  us  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our 
formations  than  would  one  in  which  biological  ideas  are  predominant,  es- 
pecially if  those  ideas  are  influenced  by  preconceived  standards. 

The  objection  that  such  a  practice  would  tend  to  load  paleontological 
nomenclature  -with  useless  synonyms  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  that  as  a  comparatively  small  evil  under  the  circum- 
stances that  I  have  indicated. 


The  amount  of  natural  gas  used  in  glass  manufacture.    By  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Natural  gas  is  so  well  adapted  to  glass  manufacture  that  when  it  can 
be  obtained  at  all,  it  becomes  a  necessity.  The  centers  of  glass  produc- 
tion in  the  country  have  been  largely  shifted  within  the  last  five  years  to 
follow  the  developments  of  gas,  especially  in  the  new  fields  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  There  are  now  in  these  gas  fields  six  hundred  glass  pots,  com- 
prising more  than  half  of  the  table  ware  and  pressed  ware  manufacture 
of  the  United  States. 

Until  very  recently,  there  has  been  no  determination  of  the  amount  of 
gas  consumed  by  a  glass  pot  in  a  day's  run.  The  first  published  figures 
are  given  in  the  paper  herewith  presented. 

By  an  ingenious  adaption  of  Pitot's  tube.  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  has  constructed  a  gauge,  applicable  to  any  service  pipe  of 
steam  boiler,  furnace,  kiln  or  rolling  mill,  under  any  pressure.  The  re- 
sult of  measurements  taken  on  most  of  the  glass  factories  of  northwestern 
Ohio  during  the  last  summer  has  established  the  fact  that  a  glass  pot  in 
a  window  or  bottle  works  consumes  in  twenty-four  hours  an  average  of 
70,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  that  a  table  ware  glass  pot  requires  a  little 
less  than  50,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  000  pots  of  the  new  gas  fields  are 
consuming  about  35,000,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  every  day  and  in  the 
year's  run  of  300  days,  10,500,000,000  cubic  feet. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  supply  can  be  long  maintained 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  enormous  a  consumption  should  have  been 
forced  upon  the  gas  fields. 
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The  fokmatioxs  and  Artesian  wells  of  Memphis,  Tenn.     By  Prof. 
Jas.  M.  Saffoud,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Tabstract.] 
In  boring  the  Artesian  wells  of   Memphis,  several   formations  were 
penetrated  as  follows : 

1.  The  Loess,  25  feet  thick ;  maximum  thickness  witliin  the  limits  of 
the  citj%  60  feet. 

2.  The  Gravel  and  Sand,  20  to  25  feet;  maximum  thickness  within  the 
city  limits,  (50  feet.     Hilgard's  Orange  Sand. 

3.  The  ''Impervious  Clay,"  145  feet,  the  cover  to  tlie  water-bearing 
sand  below. 

4.  The  great  water-bearing  sand  (Lagrange) ,  800  feet  thick. 

The  thickness  of  the  latter  was  found  by  a  test  well  passing  through  it 
and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  115(5  feet  below  high  water  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  deepest  material  found  was  sand  with  a  few  beds  of  clay. 

Upon  penetrating  the  clay  cover  and  entering  the  water-bearing  sand, 
an  abundant  flow  of  clear,  sparkling  water  follows,  blessing  Memphis  with 
a  supply  little  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

[The  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health 
Bulletin,  Vol  v,  No.  7,  pp.  98-106,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Feb.  20,  1890.] 


The   Columbia   formation  in  the  Mississippi   embayment.      By  W  J 
McGee,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  Columbia  formation  was  defined  and  described  in  a  communication 
before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  at  New  York,  in  1888.  It  is  a  series  of  clays,  sands, 
loams,  gravel  beds,  etc.,  laid  down  during  an  extensive  submergence  of 
the  coastal  regions  of  the  United  States  coeval  with  the  first  ice  invasion 
of  the  Pleistocene.  In  southeastern  United  States,  the  Columbia  is  rep- 
resented by  the  widespread  coast  sands  of  the  lowlands ;  in  Alabama  and 
eastern  Mississippi  it  is  represented  by  similar  sand  deposits  over  the 
lower  uplands,  and  by  "second  bottom"  loams  and  clays  along  the  rivers. 
During  the  two  months  preceding  this  meeting,  the  formation  has  been 
traced  into  the  Mississippi  embayment,  and  found  to  undergo  remarkable 
development  under  the  influence  of  the  great  river.  It  reaches  a  thick- 
ness of  several  hundred  feet,  and  rises  upon  the  uplands  to  the  eastward  at 
least  500  or  600  feet  above  tide  level.  At  the  same  time  it  differentiates  into 
several  members,  which  are  fairly  constant  and  clearly  defined  though  they 
merge  at  every  junction  and  evidently  represent  continuous  deposition 
under  varying  local  conditions.  The  principal  members  are  :  1,  yellow  or 
brown  loam ;  2,  loess ;  3,  stratified  sand  and  gravel  (a  part  of  the  orange 
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sand  of  Ililgard);  4,  stratified  and  often  finely  laminated  blue  or  black 
clay,  sometimes  containing  vegetal  accumulations,  stumps  and  logs,  and 
even  beds  of  lignite — the  Port  Hudson  of  Hilgard.  The  identification  of 
the  members  has  been  efiected  by  study  not  only  along  a  meridional  line 
skirting  the  Mississippi,  but  also  along  a  dozen  transverse  lines  extending 
from  the  margin  of  the  deposits  to  their  axis  about  the  river  bluffs  and 
bottom. 


An  old  channel  of   the  Niagara  iuver.      By  J.  T.  Scovell,  Terra 
Haute,  Ind. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  Niagara  river  is  interesting  to  geologists  because  of  its  supposed 
relations  to  the  glacier,  and  because  many  hope  from  the  study  of  the 
work  of  this  river  to  determine  a  unit  of  geological  time. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  formerly  flowed  into  Lake 
Ontario  by  a  channel  some  miles  west  of  their  present  course,  and  that 
the  retreating  glacier  so  obstructed  this  old  channel  that  the  waters  were 
compelled  to  take  a  new  course  forming  the  Niagara  river.  In  estimating 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  geologists  at  first 
varied  from  36.000  years  to  100,000  years. 

The  old  channel  discovered  by  Professor  Hall  about  1841,  more  careful 
measurements,  and  other  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Pohlman  and  others 
and  discussed  by  the  section  at  BuflTalo,  enabled  geologists  to  reduce  their 
time  estimates  to  from  3000  years  to  10,000  years. 

An  examination  of  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
rapids  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  boulder  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  and  that 
this  earthy  material  conforms  to  the  rapid  slope  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river.  This  bank  is  from  40  feet  to  90  feet  high  and  forms  a  portion  of  a 
continuous  mass,  principally  of  sand  and  gravel,  that  extends  from  the 
river  northward  about  five  miles  to  the  escarpment,  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  river.  At  this  place  is  located  the  little  village  of  St.  Davids. 
Wells  in  this  sand  belt,  from  GO  feet  to  100  feet  deep,  do  not  reach  the  rock, 
while  wells  in  the  clay  on  either  side  reach  rock  at  a  depth  of  from  7  feet 
to  20  feet.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  an  old  channel.  The  eastern  bank 
is  quite  distinct  at  the  falls  and  at  St.  Davids.  By  an  examination  of  the 
wells  between  the  escarpment  and  the  lake  the  channel  can  be  traced  into 
the  river  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  its  mouth.  At  this  place  there 
is  no  rock  in  the  river  bank  and  deep  wells  do  not  reach  the  rock,  while 
on  either  side  tlie  rock  is  covered  by  only  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  There  is 
so  much  clay  along  the  sides  of  this  channel,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
excavated,  then  filled  with  clay,  which  later  was  partially  excavated  and 
its  place  filled  with  sand  and  gravel. 

The  existence  of  this  old  channel  seems  to  warrant  us  in  increasing  our 
estimate  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  primary  advent  of  the  gla- 
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cier  and  in  lessening  our  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  present  river.  This 
channel  also  shows  that  there  has  been  at  least  two  and  perhaps  three, 
advances  of  the  glacier  over  that  region. 


Prrskrvation  of  glaciated  kocks.    By  Homer  T.  Fdller,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

[abstract.] 

The  weathering  of  the  rocks  in  all  latitudes  is  well  known.  This  weath- 
ering in  northern  hxtitudes  often  obliterates  glacial scratcliings  and  groov- 
ings.  The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  to  the  remarkably  perfect 
preservation  of  glaciation  in  the  hydro-mica  schists  of  what  Professor 
Hitclicock  has  called  the  Merrimac  group  of  roclis  in  central  Massachusetts. 
The  best  illustrations  are  seen  at  Clinton  a  little  way  out  on  the  Lancas- 
ter road,  and  on  Oak  Hill  at  Worcester.  This  hill  has  been  scored,  planed 
or  scratched  over  nearly  its  whole  surface.  The  rock  has  a  dip  of  65°, 
is  comparatively  soft,  and  yet  the  polished  grooves  are  apparently  as 
smooth  to-day  as  when  first  made.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  be  three- 
fold :  (1)  a  liglit  covering  of  earth  which  nourishes  only  mosses  and  low 
shrubbery;  (2)  the  great  dip  of  the  whole  mass  of  I'ock;  and  (3)  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  moving  glacier  which  bent  the  mica  scales  to  an 
liorizontal  and  cemented  them  together,  making  thus  a  rock-roof  almost 
impervious  to  water. 

On  another  lower  ridge  of  the  city  the  same  rock  is,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  to  six  or  more  feet.  Here,  heavy 
forests  have  grown  and  decayed.  The  rock  for  eight  or  ten  feet  below  is 
so  disintegrated  that  it  easily  crumbles  between  the  fingers  and  hence  all 
glacial  scorings  are  obliterated.  Yet  even  on  a  slope  of  this  hill  where 
only  a  few  inches  of  soil  mantle  the  ledge,  glaciation  is  distinctly  seen. 

The  comparison  makes  it  clearly  evident  that  in  these  localities  organic 
acids  derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetation  and  filtering  through  the  soil 
beyond  the  point  of  much  natural  evaporation  are  the  chief  agents  in  rock 
decomposition.  Shallow  soil  preserves  rock  best;  deep  soil,  unless  clay 
be  a  constituent,  facilitates  disintegration,  while  bare  crystalline  rock 
weathers  slowly  and  superficially. 


What  constitutks  the  Taconic  mountains?    By  Prof.  N.  H.   WiN- 
chell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

[abstract.] 

This  paper  calls  attention  to  the  definitions  of  the  Taconic  mountains 
by  Fitch,  Hitchcock,  Emmons  and  Dana,  and  shows  their  position  on  an 
outline  map  and  by  names  of  the  principal  peaks. 
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It  then  shows  that,  accordin":  to  the  descriptions  of  both  Dana  and  Wal- 
cott,  these  moantains  are  induded  in  the  area  that  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain the  primordial  fauna,  and  that  the  great  slate  belt  (or  "  magnesian 
slate")  which  Mr.  Walcott  has  colored  as  Georgia  formation  on  his  late 
map,  composes  the  range  throughout  Vermont,  instead  of  the  "Hudson 
terraue." 


Topographic  featukes  of    Arkansas  marble.     By  T.    C.  Hopkins, 
Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  marble  is  found  in  North  Arkansas  by  which  is  meant  the  country 
north  of  the  Boston  and  Blue  mountains.  These  mountains  extend  from 
the  White  river  in  Independence  county  westward.  'Jhis  region  is  drained 
by  the  White  river  and  its  multifold  branches.  The  main  body  of  the 
marble  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  except  in  Independence  county 
and  Izard  county  where  it  is  on  the  north  side.  The  outcrop  has  been 
traced  and  carefully  mapped  in  Independence,  Izard,  Stone,  Searcy,  Bax- 
ter, Marion,  Boone  and  Newton  counties ;  it  is  known  to  be  in  Madison 
and  Carroll  counties  and  possibly  extends  to  the  state  line  and  beyond. 

The  outcrop  forms,  for  the  most  part,  an  excessively  irregular  and 
winding  escarpment  north  of  the  Boston  mountains  which  form  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  what  was  once  a  rugged  plain  covering  tiiese  northern 
counties.  1  his  plain  is  now  indented  by  the  White  river  and  its  almost 
innumerable  ramifying  branches.  It  is  on  the  cliffs  and  steep  rocky  hill- 
sides of  these  gorges  that  the  marble  is  found. 

The  marble  is  overlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  chert  in  which  is  contained  a 
bed  of  gray  crystalline  limestone  (which  furnishes  nice  marble  in  places) 
which  varies  greatly  in  thickness,  in  some  places  limited  to  a  few  inches 
of  intercalary  limestone ;  in  others  almost  wholly  replaced  by  the  chert. 
This  chert  is  overlain  by  a  soft  but  very  durable  yellow  sandstone. 
These  two  rocks,  the  chert  and  the  sandstone,  apparently  being  the  most 
durable  in  the  region,  form  the  tops  of  nearly  all  the  hills.  The  marble 
is  underlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  blue  limestone  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
region  which  thins  toward  the  west  until  it  is  finally  replaced  by  a  mas- 
sive, white,  saccharoidal  sandstone,  Avliich  in  turn  is  underlain  by  beds  of 
magnesian  limestone,  siliceous  limestone,  sandstone  and  chert. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  this  region  the  mart)le  bed  is  much  heavier  than 
in  the  western  part  and  consetjuently  has  greater  influence  on  the  topog- 
raphy. It  may  be  distinguislied  on  any  good  topographical  map  of  this 
part  of  the  country  by  its  relativfly  straight  water  courses  and  steep  hill- 
sides. It  takes  both  these  conditions  to  distinguish  it,  as  the  overly- 
ing rocks  have  straight  water-courses,  but  not  steep  slopes,  the  underlying 
rocks  have  very  steep  slopes  but  also  very  crooked  w'ater- courses.  To 
the  west  the  marble  bed  thins  and  lies  nearer  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
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does  not  manifest  its  presence  so  strongly,  but  generally  may  be  known 
from  the  greater  complexity  of  the  water-courses.  The  streams  that  head 
in  the  marble  will  be  much  more  ramifying  than  those  which  head  in  any 
other  rock.  The  peculiarity  noticed  about  the  eastern  part  of  the  bed  may 
be  seen  here  by  studying  a  map  of  the  entire  region ;  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  general  course  of  many  of  the  streams  will  be  nearly  straight, 
presumably  given  them  when  they  flowed  through  a  marble  channel,  their 
present  windings  being  formed  after  they  had  cut  their  way  into  the  lower 
rocks. 

[A  detailed  description  of  this  region  will  be  given  in  the  monograph 
on  marbles  and  limestone,  which  will  form  volume  iv  of  the  Report  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1890.] 


Thk  NovACULiTEs   OF  ARKANSAS.      By  Leon  S.  Giuswold,  Geological 
Survey  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Since  early  in  this  century,  the  Arkansas  novaculites  have  been  known 
commercially  as  very  excellent  whetstones  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Little  was  known,  however,  of  their  mode  of  occurrence,  until  Professor 
Owen's  geological  reconnoissance  of  Arkansas  was  made  in  1868  and  '59. 
The  stone  composing  the  mountains  of  novaculite,  wliich  were  then  found 
about  Hot  Springs,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  metamorphic  product  from 
sandstones  by  means  of  hot  spring  action. 

A  more  thorough  examination  leads  in  the  main  to  a  different  conclusion, 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  novaculites  are  altered  sandstones. 
The  external  resemblance  to  chert  immediately  strikes  one  on  examining 
the  rocks  superficially,  and  this  resemblance  is  fully  carried  out  in  the 
microscopic  examination  and  in  chemical  analyses.  The  rock  consists  of 
98  to  99  %  silica,  as  do  some  cherts,  with  similar  proportions  of  iron  and 
alumina,  lime,  salts,  and  volatile  matter.  Microscopically  the  novaculites 
show  a  dense  ground  mass  of  very  fine  irregular  grains  of  silica.  Cherts 
show  the  same  finely  granular  ground  mass,  but  have  generally  a  great- 
er or  less  proportion  of  the  silica  in  the  chalcedonic  form,  a  form  not 
found  in  the  novaculites.  In  this  one  point  then  the  Arkansas  novaculites 
differ  from  cherts. 

The  abrading  quality  of  the  stone  is  due  to  scratching  by  the  minute 
irregular  grains  of  the  ground  mass.  One  variety  of  the  stone,  known 
commercially  as  "Washita,"  has  a  more  rapid  sharpening  quality  due  to 
a  multitude  of  minute  rhombohedral  cavities  having  sharp  cutting  edges. 
The  form  of  the  cavity  tells  clearly  of  the  former  existence  of  calcite  in 
the  stone,  and  this  theory  is  corroborated  by  the  presence  of  calcite 
rhombs  entire  in  some  specimens.  These  rhombs  have  also  been  noted  in 
cherts.  About  the  rhomb  the  silica  grains  are  packed  closely,  often 
showing  like  brick  work;  and  the  sharp  edges  thus  formed  give  the 
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"Washita  stone  a  more  rapid  cutting  power.  In  the  best  Washita  stone 
there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000,000  rhombohedral  cavities  to  the 
cubic  inch. 

Most  chert  beds  occur  interstratifled  "with  limestones;  the  Arkansas 
novaculites  have  limestones  associated  with  them  only  occasionally  and  ia 
thin  beds.  Shales  and  quartzose  sandstones  are  almost  exclusively  the 
associated  rocks,  the  shales  occurring  often  in  thin  beds  between  the  no- 
A^aculite  strata  and  grading  through  flinty  shale  into  translucent  novacu- 
lite.  , 

A  typical  section  of  the  rocks  of  the  uovaculite  area  of  Arkansas  is  as 
follows  : 

Feet. 

1.  Gray,  red,  yellow,  and  black  shales  witli  some  sandy  strata,   800 

2.  Quartzose  sandstones  with  some  shales,        ....     400 

3.  Black  flinty  novaculites, 300 

4.  White  or  light-colored  novaculites, 100 

5.  Black  and  gray  flinty  novaculites,  with  shales,  .        .         100 

6.  Massive  white  novaculites  (forming  ridges),         .        .        .     250 

7.  Gray,  yellow  and  red  shales, 300 

8.  Flinty  shales, 200 

9.  Black  graptolite  bearing  shales, 150 

10.  Limestones, 50 

11.  Quartzose  sandstones, 600 

12.  Limestones, 100 

Total, 3350 

Thegraptolites  of  the  black  shales  underlying  the  novaculites  have  been 
the  only  means  of  locating  the  strata  with  reference  to  the  established  ho- 
rizons. Specimens  of  these  graptoliles  have  been  placed  by  Dr.  H.  S.  "Wil- 
liams in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  easternmost  locality  at  which  the  novaoulite  strata  have  been  ob- 
served is  a  few  miles  west  of  Little  Rock.  From  here  the  trend  of  the 
formation  is  somewhat  south  of  west  extending  into  the  Indian  Territory, 
a  distance  of  125  miles  or  more.  In  width  the  system  is  at  times  repre- 
sented by  a  single  ridge  a  half  a  mile  wide,  while  at  others  its  folds  cover 
a  belt  rtfteen  and  even  twenty  miles  wide.  The  novaculites  of  Arkansas 
occur  in  several  geographical  groups.  In  general,  the  system  Is  essen- 
tially oije  great  anticline  with  a  syncline  running  along  its  back,  thus  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts,  the  south  one  of  which  is  again  divided  in  two  by 
a  north-south  depression.  The  great  northern  anticline  starts  just  west 
of  Little  Rock  and  ends  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Indian  Territory  line. 
The  smaller  anticlines  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  one  and  are  prac- 
tically joined  to  it  by  smaller  anticlinal  ridges.  The  structure  is  simple 
when  worked  out  in  detail  and  resembles  somewhat  that  of  Pennsylvania 
though  much  more  sharply  jammed,  the  anticlinal  noses  plunging  very 
steeply  with  axes  even  vertical.  Since  the  novaculites  are  the  hard  strata 
cootrolling  the  topography,  the  eye  soon  learns  to  detect  a  change  in  the 
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Structure  by  the  height  and  physiography  of  the  ridges  and  peaks.  Thus, 
wlienever  the  thickness  of  the  novaculites  is  doubled,  as  it  is  in  sharply 
folded  anticlines  and  synclines,  high  peaks  result.  Even  the  two  varie- 
ties of  peaks  can  generally  be  distinguished;  for  the  anticlinal  peak  will 
have  a  slope  ofi"  its  nose  of  10-15°,  wliile  the  slope  of  the  synclinal  spoon 
is  30°  or  more.  Knowing  these  facts  an  observer  can  read  the  structure 
for  miles  around  from  any  high  peak.  The  extent  and  cliaracter  of  the 
folding  are  shown  by  a  profile  section  across  the  axes  of  the  folds.  Such 
a  section,  now  8.4  miles  long,  was  originally  14  1  miles  in  length. 

[The  novaculites  are  reported  on  in  full  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Report  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1890.] 


The  origin  of  the  manganese  ores  of  northern  Arkansas,  and  its 

EFFECT   ON   THE   ASSOCIATED   STRATA.        By  R.    A.    F.  PENROSK,    JR., 

Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

I  WISH  to  say  only  a  f  ew^  words  on  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  manganese 
ores  of  northern  Arkansas,  and  the  effect  that  this  origin  has  had  on  the 
associated  strata.  The  ores,  as  found  now,  are  in  the  form  of  irregular 
fragments  and  nodules  of  various  oxides  of  manganese  imbedded  in  a  red 
clay.  Both  the  ore  and  the  clay  are  the  residual  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  a  bed  of  crystalline  paleozoic  limestone.  The  exact  horizon 
of  this  bed  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  its  fossils  are  being  studied 
by  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams. 

The  ore  originally  occurred  as  nodules  of  oxide  scattered  along  the 
plains  of  bedding  of  this  rock,  or  as  series  of  connected  and  interbedded 
lenses.  Very  often,  where  the  rock  has  not  been  entirely  decomposed,  the 
ore  can  yet  be  seen  in  these  positions.  The  manganese  is  not  of  universal 
distribution  throughout  the  limestone ;  it  occurs  only  locally  and  in  iso- 
lated areas.  In  the  region  north  of  Batesville,  Ark.,  magnanese  charac- 
terizes the  limestone  over  an  area  of  almost  a  hundred  square  miles.  Be- 
yond these  limits,  the  same  rock  is  found  underlying  a  very  large  terri- 
tory, but  it  rarely  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  manganese  ore. 
A  few  small  ore-bearing  districts  have  been  found  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
of  very  limited  extent. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  ore  was  originally  laid  down  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  of  manganese  during  the  deposition  of  the  limestone,  and  that 
subsequently,  while  still  in  the  rock,  it  was  converted  to  oxide.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  chemical  change  took  place  after  the  ore  had  been  depos- 
ited on  the  sea  floor,  and  before  it  was  covered  up  by  a  further  deposition 
of  limestone.  Later  decomposition  of  the  limestone  has  brought  the  ore 
into  its  present  position  in  the  residual  clay. 

Such  a  mode  of  origin  is  very  much  like  that  which  probably  took  place 
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in  the  case  of  the  manganese  ores  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The 
principal  difterence  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Appalachian  ores,  the  en- 
closine:  rocks  are  usually  shales  or  limy  shales,  and  sometimes  cherts. 

In  the  Batesville  region,  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  where  it  is  seen  in 
an  undecomposed  state,  is  sometimes  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick. 
This  bed  is  overlain  by  a  chert  bed  reaching  a  maximum  thickness  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  it  is  underlain  by  a  bed  of  blue  limestone 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  maximum  thickness.  When  the  manga- 
nese-bearing limestone  has  not  undergone  decomposition,  both  it  and  its 
overlying  and  underlying  strata  are  almost  horizontal,  or  dip  oft"  gently  to 
the  south  or  southwest,  and  no  considerable  disturbances  are  anywhere 
observable. 

In  many  places,  however,  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  the  manganese- 
bearing  limestone  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  residual  clay  and  the  ore 
either  overlie  the  remains  of  the  original  limestone  or,  when  this,  has  been 
removed,  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  underlying  blue  limestone. 
The  decomposition  of  the  manganese-bearing  limestone  has  taken  place 
even  where  it  was  covered  by  chert.  In  such  cases  the  chert,  also,  has 
undergone  considerable  disintegration,  but  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  the 
limestone.  The  result  of  this  unequal  decomposition  is  that  we  frequent- 
ly find  the  whole  of  the  manganese-bearing  limestone  leached  away  and 
over  one-half  the  chert  bed  left,  overlying  the  residual  products  of  the 
former.  In  this  operation,  the  chert  has  suffered  considerable  displace- 
ment from  its  original  position ;  the  thickness  of  the  residual  product 
rarely  exceeds  a  fifth  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  rock  of  which  it  once 
formed  a  part,  tliough  in  some  cases  it  reaches  over  half  the  thickness  of 
that  bed ;  such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  exceptional.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  manganese-bearing  limestone  is 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  therefore  the  chert  in  many  places 
has  suffered  a  fall  of  over  one  hundred  feet.  The  fall  was,  of  course,  very 
gradual,  and  progressed  only  at  the  same  slow  rate  as  the  limestone  decom- 
posed. The  effect  on  the  chert,  however,  has  been  very  marked.  That 
bed  has  not  only  been  very  much  broken,  but  has  been  disturbed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  series  of  small  anticlines  and  syn- 
clines,  often  dipping  off  at  angles  of  46°  to  60°.  The  chert  has  not  as- 
sumed these  forms  by  folding;  it  has  been  greatly  shattered  and  has 
adapted  itself  to  its  present  position  by  a  series  of  fractures  alone ;  yet 
the  continuity  of  its  different  parts  can  be  clearly  made  out.  Though  it  is 
a  hard  rock  it  is  very  brittle,  and  when  the  underlying  bed  is  removed,  it 
acts  very  much  as  would  a  plate  of  glass  if  pressed  down  over  an  uneven 
surface.  It  is  to  this  brittle  quality  that  it  owes  its  power  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  undulations  of  the  underlying  surface.  In  such  cases,  the  chert  has 
been  eroded  down  to  a  thickness  of  thirty  to  sixty  feet. 

A  very  common  result  of  this  disturbance  is  a  cone-shaped  hill  with  the 
chert  dipping  off  on  all  sides.  In  the  interior  of  such  a  hill  there  is  often 
found  a  conical  mass  of  the  original  manganese-bearing  limestone.  This 
is  usually  separated  from  the  chert  by  a  variable  thickness  of  residual  clay 
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and  manganese  ore ;  and  it  represents  a  part  of  the  limestone  bed  which 
has  so  far  escaped  decomposition.  This  irregular  decomposition  is  very 
marlied  in  the  manganese-bearing  limestone,  and  to  it  are  due  almost  all 
the  disturbances  observed  in  the  chert.  Where  a  knob  of  limestone  has 
"withstood  erosion,  a  small  chert-covered  hill  is  the  result,  and  between 
two  such  hills  the  chert  lies  as  a  synclinal  blanket.  Sometimes,  later  de- 
composition has  removed  this  knob,  and  the  chert  has  suffered  a  still  greater 
fall.  Below  the  disturbed  chert,  an  almost  horizontal  position  is  observed 
in  the  remains  of  the  manganese-bearing  limestone,  or  in  the  still  lower 
blue  limestone ;  thus  proving  that  the  disturbances  in  the  chert  have  not 
been  produced  by  lateral  pressure. 

In  many  cases,  decomposition  has  gone  further  than  the  destruction  of 
the  manganese-bearing  limestone,  and  has  even  attacked  the  underlying 
blue  limestone.  As  a  result,  we  frequently  find  deep  holes  running  down 
into  this  bed  for  a  depth  of  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  filled  with  residual 
products.  A  very  common  occurrence,  in  places  where  this  further  de- 
composition has  gone  on,  is  a  small  dome-shaped  hill  rising  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  capped  by  a  small  knob  of 
chert.  On  the  slopes  can  be  seen  the  red  residual  clay,  and  at  the  base  the 
blue  limestone.  In  many  places,  a  bed  of  sandstone,  which  underlies  the 
blue  limestone,  is  also  exposed.  The  chert  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  fragments,  has  been  entirely  removed. 

The  series  of  sections  on  the  wall  shows  the  successive  stages  of  de- 
composition in  the  manganese-bearing  limestone.  The  first  represents  the 
rocks  in  their  original  position.  The  second  represents  the  first  stage  of 
decomposition  by  the  erosion  of  a  ravine  and  the  formation  of  residual 
clay  and  manganese  ore  on  the  exposed  edges  of  the  manganese-bearing 
limestone.  The  third  and  fourth  represent  subsequent  stages  as  already 
described. 

The  other  figure  represents  a  section  through  the  Southern  Hill,  in  In- 
dependence county.  The  disturbances  in  the  chert  are  plotted  from  actual 
dips  observed  in  the  various  manganese  pits.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  part 
of  the  manganese-bearing  limestone  remains  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
section,  while  in  the  southern  end  it  has  been  entirely  decomposed  and  its 
residual  products  are  all  that  suggest  its  former  presence. 

[This  subject  as  well  as  the  manganese  ores  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  be  treated  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Arkansas  for  1888  to  1890.] 


Remarks  on  the  construction  of  topographic  maps  for  gkologic  pur- 
poses.    By  Arthur  Winslow,  Jeflerson  City,  Mo. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

I  desire  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  this  topo- 
graphic model  of  a  portion  of  the  coal  regions  of  Arkansas  and  I  do  this 
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for  several  objects.  First,  because  of  the  interesting  character  of  the 
topography  represented  and  of  its  great  geologic  interest,  and,  secondly, 
I  wish  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  by  which  the  maps  for 
this  model  were  constructed  to  show  that  their  production  is  no  very  diffi- 
cult matter  if  horizontal  and  vertical  control  is  provided;  and  with  a  little 
perseverance  and  aptitude  any  man  of  technical  training  can  prepare  them. 
I  further  wish,  then,  to  call  attention  to  certain  points  in  the  construction 
of  topographic  maps  which  I  tliinli  of  special  importance,  particularly 
when  made  for  geologic  purposes. 

The  only  instruments  used  in  the  production  of  these  maps  were  the 
hand  compass  and  the  aneroid ;  the  distances  were  paced.  Horizontal  con- 
trol was  obtained  from  the  township  plats  of  the  land  office  and,  since  the 
prosecution  of  topographic  worlc  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  the 
region,  these  phits  have  been  adjusted  to  the  triangulation.  Vertical  con- 
trol was  obtained  from  railway  proliles  and  recently  also  from  determina- 
tions of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  matter  of  securing 
the  necessary  control  will  offer  the  greatest  difficulty  in  some  places ;  but 
wherever  railroads  are  accessible,  vertical  control  of  at  least  provisional 
value  is  obtainable,  and  where  the  lines  of  precise  leveling,  either  of  the 
river  or  geodetic  surveys  can  be  reached  greater  accuracy  is  attainable. 
In  the  West  the  land  office  plots  and  the  railway  maps  offer  means  for 
horizontal  control  which  is  of  very  fair  relative  value;  while  in  tlie  East, 
railway  maps  are  similarly  available  and  triangulation  of  government  sur- 
veys is  more  abundant.  With  the  extension  of  precise  leveling  and  of  tri- 
angulation by  the  national  surveys  opportunity  for  control  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Each  cadastral  township,  or  area  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  is  worlted 
separately.  The  roads  and  lines  of  prominence  topographically  are  mean- 
dered out,  the  distance  being  paced  and  the  line  plotted  in  the  note  boolc 
and  the  adjacent  topograpliy  sketched.  The  barometer  readings  are  re- 
duced to  the  ab-solute  and  the  notes  are  then  transferred  in  the  field  in 
pencil  to  a  township  sheet,  termed  a  record  sheet.  This  preliminary  plot- 
ting in  the  field  I  consider  of  great  importance  to  tlie  faithfulness  of  the 
map.  With  careful  practice  thi.s  sheet  should  then  be  revised  by  compari- 
son in  the  field  by  the  geologist  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  it  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  final  slieet  in  the  office  and  inked  in,  in  appropriate  colors. 

The  need  of  topographic  maps  and  their  great  value  have  been  long  recog- 
nized, but  thi.><  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  They  are  now  in 
course  of  con.slruction  in  connection  with  nearly  all  public  geological  sur- 
veys. But  lliough  topographic  maps  have  been  constructed  for  many 
years  we  still  seem  to  be  hardly  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  at  least 
In  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  making  such  maps  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  Tlie  methods  of  representation  which  have  acquired  ex- 
tended use  are  confined  to  contours  and  hachnres,  or  combinations'  of 
these,  and  probal)ly  the  contour  method  is  most  generally  adopted. 

Tliough  the  mathematical  principles  of  construction  are  well  understood, 
the  best  manner  of  working  according  to  these  principles  is  not  generally 
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recognized  as  yet.  We  have  papers  and  text  books  explaining  in  detail 
the  use  of  the  stadia,  the  plane  table  and  the  aneroid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  topographic  maps.  Students  are  well  drilled  into  the  conception 
of  a  contour  and  know  how  to  plot  such  a  map  from  the  results  of  their 
surveys.  Further,  though  the  routine  and  mechanical  process  of  such  sur- 
veying is  a  subject  of  exact  instruction,  the  cultivation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  topographic  sense  is  generally  entirely  neglected.  It  is  one  thing 
to  plot  a  contour  line  on  a  map  so  that  it  will  connect  the  various  points  of 
the  same  altitude,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing  to  plot  it  so  that  it  will 
be  true  to  nature.  Between  the  two  cases  lies  all  the  difference  between 
the  mechanical  and  the  artistic.  In  ordinary  instruction  topographic  types 
are  not  clearly  defined  and  thus  the  topographer  often  fails  entirely  to  ex- 
press on  his  map  the  proper  topographic  effect  and  presents  an  expression- 
less series  of  lines  or  dashes  as  a  representation  of  features  of  relief  which 
have  shapes  full  of  meaning. 

One  reason  for  this  defect  in  contoured  maps  is  because  of  excessive  con- 
tour interval  and  this  may  be  in,  two  ways.  First,  the  interval  may  be  only 
a  few  feet  and  such  as  will  permit  representation  of  even  the  minor  details 
of  topography,  yet  the  scale  of  the  map  may  be  so  large  that  even  with  the 
steepest  slopes  the  contour  lines  are  kept  well  apart.  Such  maps  are  often 
necessary  for  engineering  purposes,  are  often  constructed  with  great  exact- 
ness and  in  great  detail,  yet,  for  the  reason  indicated,  they  are  often  en- 
tirely expressionless.  A  diminution  of  the  horizontal  scale  of  the  map 
would  remedy  this.  The  other  case  is  that  where  the  contour  interval  is 
a  large  one,  too  great  for  the  character  of  the  topography  which  is  to  be 
mapped.  Here  an  equally  expressionless  sheet  results;  but  here  no  mere 
change  of  scale  will  effect  a  remedy,  for  the  special  traits  of  the  topogra- 
phy have  no  representation.  Such  maps  show  only  general  features ; 
whether  a  country  is  mountainous,  hilly  or  flat.  (lUusti'ated  by  three  dia- 
grams) (Plateau  Hills).  Another  common  source  of  error  in  defective 
contoured  maps  is  due  to  careless  or  inaccurate  sketching;  given  the 
same  data  with  two  individuals,  one  will  produce  a  good  map,  the  other  a 
poor  one.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  monoclinal  ridge,  of  which  the 
elevations  of  the  summit  and  those  of  the  adjoining  valleys  are  known. 
By  a  careless  spacing  of  the  contours  the  monoclinal  characteristics  of  the 
ridge  will  be  lost  entirely  ;  whereas,  with  careful  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ences of  slope  on  the  different  sides  of  the  ridge,  they  would  be  fully  shown. 
Take  similarly  the  case  of  a  sinuous  gorge,  bounded  by  steep  slopes  pro- 
duced by  the  sapping  action  of  a  stream.  The  characteristics  of  this  slope 
so  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  such  action  may  be  entirely  lost  through 
careless  spacing. 

Now,  these  are  geologic  features  as  well  as  topographic  features  and 
they  are  but  a  few  among  a  great  host  of  features  of  importance  geolog- 
ically which  are  expressed  in  topographic  forms.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  more  a  man  is  able  to  appreciate  this  fact  the  more  will  his  map  be  of 
geologic  significance  and  value  and,  therefore,  to  attain  the  best  results, 
topography  should  not  precede  geology,  but  should  go  along  with  it.   But 
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in  tliis  connection,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  implying?  that 
any  Avarping  or  artificial  magnifying  of  certain  features  is  to  be  sanctioned 
In  the  construction  of  such  maps  for  special  purposes.  All  maps  are  nec- 
essarily approximations  to  an  exact  miniature  of  the  surface  they  repre- 
sent, the  degree  of  approximation  being  proportional  to  the  scale  and  to 
the  amount  of  detail  that  can  be  and  is  sliown  upon  the  map.  The  detail 
necessary  for  all  possible  uses  of  a  map  can  seldom  if  ever  be  shown  on 
one  slieet,  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  delineating  witii  groat  exactness 
certain  features  and  of  allowing  others  to  pass,  according  to  the  special 
ends  for  whicli  the  map  is  constructed.  For  geology  maps  are  constructed 
for  the  special  ends  of  geology ;  hence  every  care  should  l)e  taken  to  see 
that  the  details  of  importance  to  the  geology  are  not  omitted,  and,  for  this, 
the  topograplier  must  be  able  to  appreciate  tlie  geologic  significance  of 
what  he  is  mapping ;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  something  of  a  geologist. 


Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  musical  sand  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
THE  United  States.  By  Dr.  H.  Caurington  Bolton,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.]  ' 

In  a  communication  made  jointly  with  Dr.  Alexis  A.  Julien  at  the  Pliil- 
adelphia  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1884,  we  showed  that  sonorous  sand 
instead  of  being  a  rarity  as  commonly  supposed,  is  widely  distributed,  and 
we  referred  to  a  list  of  seventy-four  localities  in  the  United  States.  AVilh 
a  single  exception  all  of  tliese  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  our  efforts  to 
secure  by  correspondence  information  as  to  the  Pacific  Coast  having  been 
at  that  time  almost  wliolly  unsuccessful. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  summer  I  examined  in  person  the  sea- 
coast  of  California  at  several  points  and  witli  the  foUowing  results  : — 

Beginning  at  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  state  I  first  visited  :  (1)  Co- 
ronado  Beach,  San  Diego.  At  this  agreeable  spot  sonorous  sand  occurs 
in  abundance,  thou-ih  of  inferior  quality;  I  first  noticed  it  alongside  of 
Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward's  Museum  of  Natural  History  near  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  and  traced  it  at  intervals  for  more  than  fifteen  liundred  feet 
west  and  the  same  distance  east  of  this  place ;  as  tlie  beach  appears  to  be 
uniform  in  character  it  probably  occurs  throughout  the  entire  length, 
about  ten  miles.  The  musical  sand  occupies  areas  of  various  sizes  in  a 
belt  six  to  twenty  feet  wide,  above  the  ordinary  high  tide  line;  a  less  so- 
norous variety,  emitting  a  sliriller  note,  also  occurs  below  tlie  high-tide 
line  on  the  surface  only.  Under  the  foot  the  sand  is  di>tiiictly  sonorous, 
and  a  tingling  sensation  is  perceived  in  the  toes  when  thrust  into  it  forci- 
bly, but  these  phenomena  were  less  marked  at  the  time  of  my  visit  than 
tliey  are  at  Eigg,  Manchester,  Mass.,  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  and  other  places. 
lu  a  bag  a  loud  sound  is  obtained.     There  are  no  dunes  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity;  the  areas  of  loudest  intensity  evidently  change  their  position 
from  season  to  season,  and  from  day  to  day;  a  certain  area  giving  notable 
results  one  afternoon  became  moistened  by  an  unusually  high  tide  during 
the  night  and  was  thus  deprived  of  its  acoustic  properties. 

(2)  Santa  Barbara.  Very  weak,  superficial  sonorous  sand  was  de- 
tected on  the  bathing  beacli  near  the  long  pier.  Tlie  locality  is  unfavorable 
owing  to  narrowness  of  the  sand  belt  and  the  abundance  of  aljise. 

(3)  lledondo  Beach,  near  Los  Angeles.  No  sonorous  sand  was  detected 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  July  2. 

(4)  Monterey.  Affirmative  results  at  two  places.  On  tlie  bathing  beach 
near  the  mucli  frequented  Hotel  del  Monte,  is  a  tract  of  loose  sand  highly 
sonorous,  equal  apparently  in  power  to  that  of  Manchester,  Mass.  Also  at 
Moss  Beach,  on  the  so-called  seventeen  mile  drive.  The  sand  here  is  un- 
usually white  and  transparent,  and  is  fairly  sonorous  on  the  surface. 

(5)  Pescadero.  Sonorous  sand  has  been  reported  by  several  persons 
to  occur  near  the  pebble  beach  at  Pescadero,  which  I  did  not  visit. 

(6)  San  Francisco.  Extensive  sand  dunes  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  tlie  ocean  suburbs  of  San  Francisco.  Powerful  winds  from  the  broad 
Pacific  drive  the  sand  cityward  and  formerly  threatened  to  submerge  a 
shifting  real  estate — a  region  of  "sand  lots,"  world-notorious  through  the 
pseudo-oratory  of  a  mischievous  demagogue.  Kecently  scientific  arbori- 
culture has  reclaimed  a  large  tract  for  tlie  Golden  Gate  Park.  Extensive 
dunes  still  remain,  some  of  tliem  measuring  fifty  to  sixty  feet  on  their 
steepest  incline;  on  the  lee  side  the  sand  lies  at  the  angle  of  rest  vvhicli 
here  is  31°,  tlie  same  as  in  Egypt,  Bermuda,  and  the  Havviiiiaii  Islands. 
In  the  dry  season  the  sand  is  quite  mobile,  but  iiotwitlistanding  these  fa- 
vorable conditions  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  sonorous  properties  owing  to  its 
shuiy  and  siltose  constitution.  The  beach  sand  south  of  the  Clifl'  House  is 
also  non-sonorous  for  the  same  reason. 

(7)  Lagnna  Beach.  This  beach  lies  on  the  ocean  about  five  miles 
north  of  Golden  Gate  and  was  reached  via  Saucelito.  The  sand  here  too 
is  shaly  and  wholly  non-sonorous. 

Keporting  the  occurrence  of  non-sonorous  sand  may  be  uninteresting 
but  is  not  altogether  superfluous,  for  negatives  are  of  importance  in  es- 
tablishing affirmatives. 

(8)  Mexico.  Mr.  W.  Waddell  now  in  Brazil,  but  a  resident  of  Mexico  for 
fifteen  years,  has  furnished  me  witli  data  of  a  sonorous  sand  hill  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Lower  California.  A  gentleman  of  accurate  thought  and  a  close 
observer  of  nature,  he  responded  to  my  pertinacious  questioning  in  so 
satisfactory  u  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  and  the  character  of  the  locality.  In  the  year  18^5  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  dry  season,  Mr.  Waddell  was  with  a  party  of  Mexi- 
cans on  a  schooner  fitted  out  for  the  capture  of  turtles ;  they  coasted  a'oiig 
the  I'acific  shore  of  Lower  California  and  made  laiuliiigs  at  many  points. 
About  sixty  miles  north  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
the  peninsula,  the  party  landed  and  one  of  them  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
dune  to  get  a  view  of  the  neighborhood,  in  short  to  prospect  for  turtles, 
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and  observed  a  sound  issuing  from  the  dry  loose  sand  disturbed  by  his  feet. 
Mr.  Waddell  standing  near  also  heard  the  sound  and  having  previously 
read  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Bell  at  once  recognized  the  phenomenon. 
This  dune  is  about  seventy  feet  high  (memory  measure),  and  shaped  like 
the  half  of  a  lens;  its  sides  are  covered  in  part  with  plants  common  to 
the  region ;  it  forms  one  of  a  range  parallel  to  the  coast  and  the  so- 
norous slope  faces  the  sea.  The  sand  consists  of  ordinary  quartz  inter- 
mingled with  a  few  broken  shells.  The  sound  produced  by  the  sliding 
sand  Mr.  Waddell  likened  to  that  of  bells,  or  rather  to  that  made  by  rub- 
bing the  moistened  finger  on  the  edge  of  a  glass  bowl;  not  having  a  mu- 
sical ear  he  was  unable  to  recall  the  pitch. 

The  phenomenon  was  known  to  some  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  party,  who 
narrated  the  following  legend : — Many  centuries  ago  there  was  a  flour- 
ishing monastery  at  this  place  but  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  the  monks 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  drifting  sand.  The  monastery  bells,  however,  were 
not  involved  in  the  fall  of  the  monks,  having  been  blessed  with  due  cere- 
mony by  high  ecclesiastics,  hence  the  sound  of  these  holy  bells  is  still 
heard  at  matins  and  vespers. 

Tlie  tradition  resembles  that  of  Jebel  Nagous,  Arabia,  so  far  as  the 
monastery  bells  are  concerned,  but  is  ingenious  in  accounting  for  both 
the  underground  condiiion  of  the  priestly  establishment  and  the  survival 
of  the  music-yielding  bells. 

There  are  no  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  this  sand  hill,  and  the  ranches 
in  this  desolate  and  arid  peninsula  are  widely  scattered;  there  are  no  at- 
tractions for  commercial  men  or  tourists,  and  the  region  is  rarely  visited 
by  scientific  travellers.  The  only  similar  sonorous  dunes  known  to  us 
are  Jebel  Nagons  in  Arabia,  Big-i-Raican,  Afghanistan,  and  one  of  similar 
name  in  Perssio,  Nohili,  Kauai,  and  possibly  one  in  Churchill  county,  Ne- 
vada.   These  we  have  described  elsewhere. 


The  "Barking  Sands"  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    By  Dr.  H.  Carrinq- 
TON  Bolton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 
About  a  year  ago  I  read  to  the  Association  a  condensed  account  of  an 
examination  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Bell  (Jebel  Nagous)  on  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  and  of  the  acoustic  phenomenon  from  which  it  is  named.  In  contin- 
uation of  my  researches  on  sonorous  sand,*  which  are  conducted  jointly 
with  Dr.  Alexis  A.  Julien  of  New  York,  I  have  now  visited  the  so-called 
"Barking  Sands"  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Tliese  are  mentioned  in  the  works 
of  several  travellers  (Bates,  Frlnk,  Bird,  Nordhoff  and  others)  and  have  a 
world-wide  fame  as  a  natural  curiosity,  but  the  printed  accounts  are  rather 
meagre  in  details  and  show  their  authors  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
similar  phenomena  elsewliere. 

*See  these  Proceedings  for  1883, 1884  and  1886. 
A.  A.  A.  8.      VOL.  XXXIX  17 
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On  the  south  coast  of  Kauai,  in  the  district  of  Mana,  sand  dunes  attain- 
ing a  height  of  over  one  liundred  feet  extend  for  a  mile  or  more  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  sea,  and  covering  hundreds  of  acres  vylth  the  water-worn  and 
wind-blown  fragments  of  shells  and  coral.  Tlie  dunes  are  terminated  ou 
the  west  by  bold  cliffs  (Pali)  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  sea;  at  the 
east  end  the  range  terminates  in  a  dune  more  symmetrical  in  shape  than 
the  majority,  having  on  the  land  side  the  appearance  of  a  broadened  trun- 
cated cone.  The  sands  on  the  top  and  on  the  landward  slope  of  this  dune 
(being  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  sea)  possess  remarkable  acoustic 
properties,  likened  to  the  bark  of  a  dog.  The  dune  has  a  maximum  height 
of  one  hundred  and  three  feet,  but  the  slope  of  sonorous  sand  is  only  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  Held  on  which  it  is  encroaching.  At  its  steepest  part, 
the  angle  being  quite  uniformly  31°,  the  sand  has  a  notable  mobility  when 
perfectly  dry,  and  on  disturbing  its  equilibrium,  it  rolls  in  wavelets  down 
the  incline  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  deep  base  note  of  a  tremulous  char- 
acter. My  companion  thought  the  sound  resembled  the  hum  of  a  buzz 
saw  in  a  planing  mill.  A  vibration  is  sometimes  perceived  in  the  hands 
or  feet  of  a  person  moving  the  sand.  The  magnitude  of  the  sound  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  quantity  of  sand  moved,  and  probably  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  temperature.  The  drier  the  sand  the  greater  the  amount  pos- 
sessing mobility,  and  the  louder  the  sound.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
sand  was  dry  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches;  its  temperature  three 
inches  beneath  the  surface  was  87°  Fah.,  that  of  air  being  83°  in  the  shade 
(4  30  p.  M.). 

When  a  large  mass  of  sand  was  moved  downward  I  heard  the  sound  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet  from  the  base,  a  light  wind  blow- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  direction.  On  one  occasion  horses  standing 
close  to  the  base  were  disturbed  by  the  rumbling  sound.  When  the  sand  is 
clapped  between  the  hands  a  slight  hoot-like  sound  is  heard ;  but  a  louder 
sound  is  produced  by  confining  it  in  a  bag,  dividing  the  contents  into  two 
parts  and  bringing  them  together  violently.  This  I  had  found  to  be  the 
best  way  of  testing  seashore  sand  as  to  its  sonorousness.  The  sand  on 
the  top  of  the  dune  is  wind-furrowed  and  generally  coarser  than  that  of 
the  slope  of  thirty-one,  but  this  also  yielded  a  sound  of  unmistakable  char- 
acter when  so  tested.  A  bag  full  of  sand  will  preserve  its  power  for  some 
months,  especially  if  not  too  frequently  manipulated.  A  creeping  vine  with 
blue  or  purple  blossom  (Jcolokolo)  thrives  on  these  dunes  and  interrupts 
the  sounding  slope.  I  found  the  main  slope  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  at  its  base  but  the  places  not  covered  by  this  vine  gave  sounds  at  in- 
tervals one  liundred  paces  westward.  At  ninety-four  paces  further  the 
sand  was  non-soi;orous. 

The  native  Hawailans  call  this  place  Nohili,  a  word  of  no  specific  mean- 
ing, and  attribute  the  sound  caused  by  the  sand  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
uhane,  who  grumble  at  being  disturbed;  sand  dunes  being  commonly  used 
for  burial  places  especially  in  early  times  as  bleached  skeletons  and  well 
preserved  skulls  at  several  places  abundantly  show. 

Sand  of  similar  properties  is  reported  to  occur  at  Haula  about  three 
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miles  east  of  Koloa,  Kauai ;  this  I  did  not  visit,  but  prompted  by  informa- 
tion communicated  by  the  Hon.  Vladimar  Knudsen  of  Waiawa,  I  crossed 
the  channel  to  the  little  visited  island  of  Niiliau.  On  the  western  coast  of 
this  islet,  at  a  place  called  Kaluakahna,  sonorous  sand  occurs  on  the  land 
side  of  a  dune  about  100  feet  high  and  at  several  points  for  600  to  800  feet 
along  the  coast.  On  the  chief  slope,  3G  feet  high,  the  sand  has  the  same 
mobility,  lies  at  the  same  angle  and  gives  when  disturbed  the  same  note 
as  the  sand  of  Kauai,  but  less  strong,  the  slope  being  so  much  lower.  This 
locality  has  been  known  to  the  residents  of  the  island  for  many  years 
but  has  never  been  before  announced  in  print.  This  range  of  dunes, 
driven  before  the  high  winds,  is  advancing  southward  and  has  already 
covered  the  road  formerly  sliirting  the  coast. 

The  observations  made  at  these  places  are  of  especial  interest  because 
they  confirm  views  already  advanced  by  Dr.  Julien  and  myself  with  re- 
gard to  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  on  sea-beaches  and  on  hill  sides  in 
arid  regions  (Jebel  I^'agotis,  liig-i-liavian,  etc.).  The  sand  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  possesses  the  acoustic  properties  of  both  classes  of  places;  it 
gives  out  the  same  note  as  that  of  Jebel  Nagous  when  rolling  down 
the  slope,  and  it  yields  a  peculiar  hoot-like  sound  when  struck  together 
in  a  bag  like  the  sands  of  Eigg,  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  and  other  sea-beaches, 
a  property  that  the  sand  of  Jebel  Nagous  fails  to  possess.  These  Hawai- 
ian sands  also  show  how  completely  independent  of  material  is  the  acous- 
tic quality,  for  they  are  wholly  carbonate  of  lime,  whereas  sonorous  sands 
of  all  other  localities  known  to  us  (now  over  one  hundred  in  number)  are 
sillcious,  being  either  pure  silex  or  a  mixture  of  the  same  with  silicates, 
as  feldspar. 

The  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Julien  and  myself  to  explain  the  sonorous- 
ness has  been  already  communicated,  but  may  properly  be  briefly  stated  in 
this  connection.  We  believe  the  sonorousness  in  sands  of  sea-beaches  and  of 
deserts  to  be  connected  with  thin  pellicles  or  tllms  of  air,  or  of  gases  thence 
derived,  deposited  and  condensed  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand-grains  dur- 
ing gradual  evaporation  after  wetting  by  the  seas,  lakes  or  rains.  By  vir- 
tue of  these  films  the  sand  grains  become  separated  by  elastic  cushions  of 
condensed  gases,  capable  of  considerable  vibration,  and  whose  thickness 
we  have  approximately  determined.  The  extent  of  the  vibrations,  and 
the  volume  and  pitch  of  the  sounds  thereby  produced  after  any  quick  dis- 
turbance of  the  sand  we  also  find  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  forms, 
structures  and  surfaces  of  the  sand-grains  and  especially  upon  their  pur- 
ity or  freedom  from  fine  slit  or  dust  (^Proceedings  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci., 
38,  1889). 

I  should  be  lacking  In  courtesy  to  close  this  without  expressing  my 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Faye,  of  Mana,  and  to  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Gay  of 
Niiliau,  for  both  a  generous  hospitality  and  a  sympathetic  assistance  in 
carrying  out  my  investigations.  [Photographs  of  the  Nohili  were  exhibi- 
ted, and  samples  of  the  sand.] 
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FlORIDITE  :   A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.    By  PkOF.  E.  T.  COX, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  there  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  the  existence  of  immense  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  com- 
monly called  "Kock  Phosphate"  in  contradistinction  to  the  Carolina  cop- 
rolites  and  gravel  phosphate. 

The  name  of  "Rock  Phosphate"  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the  entire 
mass,  because  much  of  it  is  of  a  soft  plastic  nature.  From  this  fact,  taken 
in  connection  with  my  opinion  regarding  its  origin,  I  have  applied  to  this 
variety  of  phosphorite  the  name  of  "Floridite"  (Florida  and  ites  a  stone). 

It  is  found  in  beds  of  large  and  small  extent,  formed  of  contiguous  boul- 
ders of  irregular  shape  that  generally  exhibit  a  laminated  structure,  with 
here  and  there  narrow  spaces  between  the  laminae.  Some  of  the  small 
boulders  have  a  botryoidal  structure.  Occasionally  the  broken  masses 
show  lachrymose  markings  as  though  produced  by  the  flowing  of  a  plastic 
substance.  Other  samples  have  a  solid  homogeneous  structure  with  no 
sign  of  laminae.  Then  we  occasionally  find  pieces  that  show  very  fine  lines 
of  lamination. 

At  some  localities,  associated  with  the  rock  phosphate,  and  at  others  con- 
stituting a  distinct  body,  is  a  white  plastic  phosphate  of  lime.  This  plastic 
material  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water  and  when  thoroughly  dried 
crumbles  into  dust.     It  contains  from  70  to  86%  of  bone  pliosphate. 

These  remarkable  beds  of  phosphates  I  have  traced  from  Madison  county 
on  the  north  to  Lake  Psala  Apopka  in  tlie  south  part  of  Citrus  county  and 
have  been  told  that  they  extend  botii  north  and  south  of  these  counties. 
They  follow  the  trend  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  are  found  over  an  area  of 
about  twenty  acres  in  width. 

According  to  the  geologists  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  rocks  of 
Florida,  the  phosphate  rests  upon  rocks  of  the  Eocene  age. 

The  underlying  rock  is  generally  a  carbonate  of  lime  but  in  places  it  is 
a  sandstone.  Both  the  limestone  and  sandstone  contain  from  1%  to  3%  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  depth  of  the  phosphate  deposit  ranges  from  a  few  feet  to  thirty- 
seven  feet  and  more.  The  latter  being  the  depth  of  a  shaft  sunk  at  "Under- 
wood," a  raining  camp  sixteen  miles  due  west  of  Ocala  and  in  Marion  county. 
This  shaft  is  started  on  a  surface  crop  and  passes  through  solid  phosphate 
to  a  depth  of  thirty-seven  feet  where  water  is  readied.  The  bottom  is 
still  in  high  grade  phosphate.  The  average  of  many  analyses  made  of  the 
phospliate  from  this  shaft  gives  over  86%  of  bone  phosphate. 

The  hard  phosphate  rock  over  the  entire  area  that  I  have  examined  will 
average  over  80%  of  bone  phosphate. 

The  Dunnellen  Phosphate  Company,  on  the  Withlecooche  river,  com- 
menced mining  last  winter  and  are  now  shipping  large  quantities  to  Eu- 
rope. Their  output  will  soon  be  materially  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  steam  shovels  and  a  system  of  overhead  cable  haulage.  The  phosphate 
rock  is  covered  in  most  places  with  sand  and  clay  to  a  depth  varying  from 
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a  few  inches  to  fifteen  feet  or  more.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  this  cover- 
ing was  being  removed  by  tlie  use  of  spades  and  wheelbarrows.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  some  adiierlug  sand  and  clay,  the  phosphate  is  roasted  in 
heaps  before  being  sent  to  market.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  average  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  a  shipment,  Ave  barrow  loads  out  of  every  hun- 
dred are  placed  in  bags  for  analysis. 

A  hundred  analyses  made  at  the  Shepard  laboratory,  nnder  the  direction 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Shepard,  of  the  Dunnellcn  phosphate  rock,  show  that  it 
averages  above  80%  of  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  less  than  3%  of  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Over  fifty  analyses  made  of  the  phosphate  rock  by  Mr. 
Barrett  on  the  property  of  the  Florida  Phosphiite  Company,  at  Underwood, 
in  Mafion  county,  give  an  average  of  84%  of  bone  phosphate  of  lime. 

I  do  not  wi>h  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  the  floridite  covers  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  and  south,  and  twenty  miles  east  and 
Avest,  mentioned  above  as  the  boundary  of  the  mineral  mostly  determined 
by  personal  examination,  as  such  a  statement  ■would  be  misleading.  It  is 
found  over  this  area  in  detached  beds,  that  sometimes  are  of  small  extent, 
while  again  it  covers  an  uninterrupted  area  comprising  a  great  many 
acres. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  origin  of  such  a  vast  amount 
of  phosphate  material?  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  phosphorus  is  an  element 
and  like  the  element  of  iron  is  almost  universally  distributed  over  the  gloi  e , 
and  is  found  in  all  the  living  things  thereon.  Therefore,  it  is  reasoned 
that  it  may,  like  iron,  be  accumulated  in  large  beds  by  a  natural  law  which 
governs  the  concentration  of  mineral  masses.  Again  it  is  suggested  that 
phosphoric  acid,  derived  from  mollusca,  deposits  from  birds,  fish  and  sau- 
rians,  have  filtered  down  and  replaced  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  underlying 
limestone  converting  it  into  phosphate  of  lime. 

Against  the  latter  theory  the  phosphate  of  lime  very  rarely  contains  any 
trace  of  organic  remains,  while  the  limestone  on  which  it  rests  is  rich  in 
the  casts  of  mollusca  that  are  referred  to  the  Eocene  age.  Then  again  in 
proximity  to  the  hard  rock  phosphate  is  a  soft  phosphate  of  lime  that  has 
the  consistency  of  soft  plastic  clay.  This  soft  phosphate  often  underlies 
the  hard  and  is  several  feet  in  tliickness. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  "Floridite"  is  derived  from  the  mineraliza- 
tion of  an  ancient  guano.  As  the  peidnsula  of  Florida  was  elevated  above 
the  ocean  the  land  bordering  the  sea  on  the  west  coast  became  the  rest- 
ing place  of  innumerable  aquatic  birds  and  other  animals.  The  humid 
character  of  the  climate  caused  the  soluble  alkalies  to  be  removed  leaving 
the  less  soluble  phosphate  of  lime. 

Guano  has  been  found  on  some  of  the  Pacific  islands  having  a  depth  of 
two  hundred  feet  which  goes  to  show  the  vast  amount  of  phosphate  that 
is  derived  from  this  source  and  it  requires  no  complicated  phenomena  of 
nature  to  attribute  the  hard  rock  and  soft  phosphates  of  Florida  to  the 
mineralization  of  an  ancient  guano.  Large  outcrops  of  fioridite  are  seen, 
but  it  is  more  generally  covered  by  a  loose  sand  that  might  have  been  drifted 
by  the  winds  before  the  present  beautiful  forests  of  yellow  pitch  pine  cov- 
ered the  land. 
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The  country  containing  the  phosphate  lies  from  sixty  to  one  luindred 
and  twenty-six  feet  above  sea  level,  is  generally  level  and  free  from  an 
undergrowth  of  shrubs.  A  carr!a!j:e  can  be  driven  anywhere  through  the 
pine  forest  without  having  to  foUow  a  beaten  road. 

On  every  hand  we  are  met  by  the  statement,  from  men  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  cht-mislry  of  fertilizeis,  that  the  phosphates  of  Florida 
contain  a  large  amount  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  which  render  it  worth- 
less for  commercial  purposes.  While  this  is  not  the  fact  so  far  as  the  re- 
sults quoted  from  Dr.  Shepard  show,  as  well  as  the  numerous  analyses 
that  I  have  had  ^nade,  yet  there  may  be  localities  in  Florida,  that  I  have 
not  investigated,  where  considerable  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  phosphate  rock;  but  instead  of  phosphate  of  alumina 
proving  detrimental,  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case,  for  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina is  more  readily  soluble  than  phosphate  of  lime,  consequently  should 
prove  a  desirable  constituent. 


DlFFEUKN'MATION  OF   SUBTERUANEAN   "WATER  SUPPLIES.      By  Dr.  J.  E.  SlE- 

BEL,  Chicago,  111. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

In  this  paper  the  author  atten)pts  to  show  that  in  localities  favorable 
for  the  successful  construction  of  artesian  wells  fixed  relations  exist  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  different  waters  and  the  geological  horizon 
from  which  they  are  derived.  He  demonstrates  how,  in  spite  of  the  defec- 
tive and  sometimes  conflicting  information  obtainable  from  well  borers, 
records,  etc.,  these  waters  can  be  diflVrentiated  as  to  quality  by  measuring 
quantities  and  anal)  zing  the  waters  at  different  depths  from  the  same  bore, 
by  comparison  of  temp(  ratures  and  by  shutting  off  interfering  supplies  in 
cases  in  which  the  water  does  not  all  come  from  the  same  level  as  also  by 
geological  considerations. 

In  applying  this  to  the  underground  water  supply  of  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity the  author  differentiates  at  least  eight  separate  kinds  of  water,  each 
possessing  a  different  pronounced  character  as  regards  the  predominating 
constituents  and  the  stratum  from  which  it  flows.  The  author  argues  that 
not  only  our  knowledge  of  water  supplies  and  geological  formations  but 
alf>o  the  material  interest  of  those  investing  in  artificial  wells  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  the  keeping  of  correct  records  was  always  enforced 
by  contract  with  well  borers.  The  position  of  the  author  is  sustained  by 
a  number  of  analyses  and  other  facts  and  figures. 


The  Bendigo  (Brazil)  meteorite.    By  Prof.  Orville  A.  Derby,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

[abstract.] 

A  BRIEF  statement  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  a  meteorite  weigh- 
ing five  tons,  found  in  the  interior  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  its  transportation  to 
the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  some  of  its  characteristics, 
accompanied  by  photographs  of  the  meteorite. 
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OnSEUVATIONS  ON  THE  GEXRSIS  OF  CRUTAIN  MAGNETITES.      By  Pl'Of.    Or- 

viLLE  A.  Dekby,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Two  localities,  Ipanema,  Jacupiranga,  were  described  and  evidence  pre- 
sented to  prove  that  the  magnetite  occurs  at  those  places  in  part  as  segre- 
gations, in  part  as  an  essential  element  in  eruptive  rocks  belonging  to  the 
uephelinite  and  augite-syenite  series. 


NKPnEIJNK-BEARING  ROCKS  IN  BRAZIL.     By  Prof.  OuviLLE  A.  Deuby,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Several  Brazilian  localities  were  briefly  described  in  which  the  gran- 
itic type  of  nepheline-syenite,  or  foyaite,  occur  associated  with  typical 
volcanic  types  such  as  phonolite,  leucitite  and  fragmental  eruptives  in  such 
a  way  to  show  that  it  is  a  volcanic  rock  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the 
term.  Moreover  the  habit  of  many  of  the  foyaite  masses  is  that  of  a  lava 
flow.  Specimens  and  photographs  of  peculiar  polyhedral  inclusions  or 
pseudo-crystals  having  the  form  but  not  the  substance  of  leucite,  of  coarse 
grained  foyaite  in  a  fine  grained  phonolitic  ground  mass,  were  exhibited. 


A  NKW  METHOD   OF  SEARCHING  FOR  HARE  ELEMENTS  IN  ROCKS.      By  Prof . 

Orvillk  a.  Dekby,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

[AHSTRACT.] 

By  the  application  of  the  bntea  or  Brazilian  miner's  pan,  a  conical  cop- 
per basin,  a  gravity  separation  of  the  elements  of  a  decomposed  or  crushed 
rock  is  readily  effected  and  the  presence  of  microscopic  grains  of  heavy 
minerals  in  proportions  of  one  in  a  thousand  or  even  less  can  be  determined 
in  a  few  minutes.  By  its  use  on  Brazilian  crystalline  rocks  the  rare  min- 
erals zircon,  monazite  and  xenotime  have  been  proved  to  be  very  common 
and  widespread,  while  others,  such  as  perofskite,  orthite,  etc.,  have  been 
detected  in  rocks  where  their  presence  would  have  escaped  notice  by  any 
other  method  of  examination.  In  illustration  of  the  process  a  microscopic 
preparation  containing  a  half  dozen  rare  minerals  including  zircon  and 
monazite,  obtained  by  about  five  minutes'  work  from  a  drift  boulder  from 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  was  exhibited. 


A  NOTABLE  DIKE  IN  TlIK  MINNESOTA  RIVER  VALLEY.      By  Prof.  C.  W.  HaLL, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Thk  Minnesota  river  follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  river  Warren 
described  by  General  Warren  and  named  by  Warren  Upham  before  this 
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Association  in  1883,  when  a  very  extended  description  of  the  valley  was 
given.  The  i)ottoms  comprise  the  ground  between  the  ridges  of  glacial 
material  deposited  in  nearly  parallel  position  along  tlie  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  stream.  In  these  bottoms  lie  nearly  all  the  exposures  of  crys- 
talline rocks  which  occur  in  southwestern  Minnesota. 

Among  these  crystalline  rocks,  mostly  gneisses  and  schists,  a  number  of 
dikes  appear.  These  dikes  are  of  varying  width  from  almost  paper  thin- 
ness up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  one  described.  The  usual  position  is  the 
vertical,  although  occasionally,  as  at  Montevideo,  they  conform  with  tlie 
lamination  of  the  gneiss  and  thus  obliquely  reach  the  surface.  In  sections 
23  and  24,  Township  112:  34,  and  in  Section  19,  Township  112:  33,  lies  a 
series  of  knobs  constituting  the  exposures  of  the  largest  dike  known  to  ihe 
writer  in  southern  Minnesota.  Its  width  is  from  lb'5  to  175  feet.  From 
the  general  erosion  of  the  valley  these  knobs  are  all  that  remain  of  what  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  continuous  dike  whose  general  direction  is  E.  N.  E. 
and -W.  S.  W.  In  texture  this  dike  is  medium  with  an  occasional  por- 
phyritic  feldspar  crystal  or  a  large  individual  of  the  pyroxenic  constituent : 
its  color  is  greenish  black  and  under  the  hammer  it  rings  sharply  and  breaks 
quite  conchoidally.  The  rocli  is  an  altered  diabase  porphyrite  in  its  min- 
eral composition  and  chemically  it  does  not  prol)ably  contain  over  48  or 
50  per  cent  silica.  The  feldspar  is  plagioclastic  lying  for  the  most  part 
in  lath-like  forms  which  extinguish  at  a  high  angle,  from  35°  to  45°;  the 
pyroxenic  constituent  is  largely  aiigite  although  some  areas  extinguish 
parallel  thus  indicating  hypersthene.  The  pyroxenic  contents  have  suf- 
ered  much  alteration,  indeed  not  a  single  area  but  shows  a  portion  changed 
into  hornblende  or  biotite  or  both.  Some  other  products  of  alteration 
are  also  present,  particularly  epidote  and  quartz.  Magnetite  and  pyrite 
both  occur  quite  plentifully. 

This  dike  is  of  further  interest  in  that  it  was  probably  formed  at  the  time 
the  great  flows  of  diabasic  material  were  poured  out  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  northern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  it  marks 
the  site  and  direction  of  one  of  the  many  fissures  then  made  in  tlie  earth's 
crust  over  the  northwestern  states.  The  group  of  rocks  constituting  these 
flows,  with  some  interbedded  sedimentaries,  is  called  Kevveenawan  by  the 
geologists  of  the  Northwest,  who  thus  follow  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  1873. 


Some  of  the  conditions  contkolling  successful  artesian  well-boring 
IN  THE  NORrHWESTEUN  STATES.  By  Prof.  C.  "W.  IJall,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

It  was  the  author's  desire  to  determine  for  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  the  drift-covered  boundaries  of  the  Precambrian  rocks  which  led 
to  the  investigations  outlined.  A  map  of  the  states  North  and  South  Dako- 
ta, Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  Michigan  and  Iowa  was  exhibited 
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on  which  were  represented  the  lines  through  which  profiles  had  been  drawn 
to  show : 

1.  Tlie  depth  of  many  wells  in  the  states  named  together  with  their  al- 
titude above  the  sea. 

2.  The  thickness  and  lithologic  characters  of  the  rocks  penetrated  ia 
boring  these  wells. 

3.  The  geologic  age  of  the  rock  formations  penetrated. 

The  water-producing  basins  of  the  several  states  were  enumerated  of 
wliich  the  following  is  a  summary  :  the  James  river  valley  basin  of  the  Da- 
kotas;  the  Red  river  valley  basin  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota;  the 
Mississippi  valley  basin  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  and  several 
basins  of  Wisconsin  already  enumerated  by  Chamberlin  and  lying  in  the 
southern  central  mid  eastern  portions  of  the  state. 

The  conclusions  wliich  the  author  reached  were  as  follows: 

1.  Over  the  northwestern  states  the  surface  elevations  at  which  well- 
boring  is  successful,  other  conditions  being  favorable,  vary  greatly.  At- 
tempts to  secure  water  from  artesian  and  deep  wells  have  been  widely 
successful,  provided  the  Precambrian  crystalline  rocks  are  at  a  sufficient 
depth  below  the  surface  to  afford  a  reservoir  space. 

2.  While  a  few  deep  wells  yield  a  water  unfit  for  domestic  uses,  the 
large  majority  of  them  afford  an  excellent  quality  of  water. 

3.  At  the  present  time  no  marked  diminution  of  the  supply  from  these 
wells  is  reported ;  on  the  other  hand  the  reports  indicate  the  possibility  of 
a  much  larger  supply  when  it  shall  be  sought  for  by  further  boring. 

4.  The  surface  and  geologic  conditions  so  far  as  these  are  now  known 
point  encouragingly  towards  a  water  supply  from  deep  wells  to  the  west 
and  north  of  the  Missouri  river. 

5.  The  rapid  evaporation  during  the  growing  season  in  the  states  named 
and  the  estimated  possible  supply  of  water  from  deep  wells  forbid  san- 
guine expectations  of  a  sufficient  supply  for  irrigating  in  the  northwest; 
indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible 
this  use  of  artesian  waters  that  a  permanent  and  abundant  supply  for  do- 
mestic uses  may  be  assured. 


CONCKRNING    80MK    PORTIONS  OF    CaSTOROIDES  OhIOKNSIS    NOT    HERETO- 

KOKK  KNOWN.     By  Dr.  Joseph  Mooue,  Richmond,  Ind. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Prof.  J.  A.  Allen,  to  whom  we  are  indel)ted  for  Monographs  of  Amer- 
iciin  Bodents,  as  well  as  much  of  other  valuable  work,  says  of  Castoioides 
Ohioensis  : — "The  species  being  known  only  from  a  few  cranial  and  dental 
remains  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  respecting  its  general  form  or  prob- 
able habits.  It  may  have  been  aquatic  like  the  beaver  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  anaounce  that  within  a  few  months  past  the 
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larger  part  of  an  entire  skeleton  was  found  in  Randolph  county,  Ind.,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Winchester,  the  county  seat.  The  general  form  of  the 
body  as  indicated  by  this  new  find  is  quite  similar  throughout  to  that  of  the 
beaver,  so  tliat  Foster,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  name  as  far  back 
as  1838,  did  not  misname  the  genus  Castoroides. 

The  parts  found  recently  would  indicate  an  entire  length  for  the  animal 
of  full  five  feet,  nine  inches. 

From  these  remains  the  paleontologist  will  probably  be  better  able  to 
conclude  correctly  as  to  its  relations  and  habits,  than  could  be  done  by  any 
one  from  the  head  alone. 

It  has  heretofore  been  assigned  not  only  a  separate  genus  but  a  separate 
family,  Castoroididae  (Allen),  which  classification  will  probably  stand  in 
the  light  of  such  further  revelation  as  the  late  find  will  afford.  It  however 
seems  evident  that,  as  a  summary  of  all  the  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  is  taken,  it  will  show  a  nearer  structural  relation  to  the 
modern  beaver  than  what  is  indicated  in  the  structure  of  the  parts  here- 
tofore studied. 

Possibly  this  genus  may  be  found  to  fall  properly  into  the  family  Casto- 
ridse. 

The  skeleton  under  consideration  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  which 
the  Clyde  skull  was  a  part,  judging  from  the  size  and  dentition  of  said 
skull. 

As  clearly  indicated  by  the  ribs  of  this  Indiana  specimen,  the  chest  was 
large  and  expanded  rapidly  backwards  from  the  first  pair.  The  scapulae 
are  more  broadly  triangular  than  in  the  beaver,  the  scapular  spines  are 
very  prominent  and  thick  at  the  outer  edge,  and  the  acromion  and  cora- 
coid  processes  are  a  prominent  feature. 

The  clavicles  have  the  form  and  relative  proportion  as  to  size  which 
mark  a  castoroid. 

The  legs,  fore  and  hind,  are  in  general  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  bea- 
ver, except  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  instead  of  being  separate  are  fused 
for  near  their  lower  half  as  in  the  musk  rat.  The  fusion  is  even  more 
thorough  than  in  the  latter  and  for  a  greater  relative  distance. 

The  greatest  similarity  to  the  beaver,  in  any  of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
tremities, is  in  the  humerus  and  femur,  except  it  be  in  the  structure  of  the 
hind  feet.     No  fragment  of  a  forefoot  was  found  with  which  to  compare. 

We  have  no  caudal  vertebrse  farther  back  than  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth, though  there  must  have  been  in  all  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five. 

The  tail  was  nearly  if  not  quite  as  long  and  as  stout  proportionally  as 
in  the  beaver.  The  transverse  processes  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
the  beaver  but  are  decidedly  shorter  in  proportion  and  less  blade-like. 
They  are  severally  as  broad  fore  and  aft  as  the  length  of  the  centra  to 
which  they  are  attached.  They  curve  forward  making  a  deep  notch  be- 
tween the  forward  spur  and  the  anterior  epiphysis  of  the  centrum. 

They  are  either  perforate,  backward  of  midway,  at  the  base,  or  else  bi- 
furcate at  the  same  point — the  forward  division  curving  forward  and  the 
posterior  smaller  division  curving  backward  just  as  in  the  beaver.    It  is 
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somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  this  giant  extinct  rodent  should  have  a 
skeleton  tail  in  so  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  last-named  animal 
and  not  at  the  same  time  have  been  flattened  like  it,  though  evidently  not 
to  the  same  extent.  I  believe  that  specialists  on  examining  such  parts 
of  the  hind  feet  as  we  have  will  decide  tiiat  they  were  once  webbed. 
Further  is  it  probable  that  an  animal  witii  such  powerful  incisors,  the 
upper  ones  so  massively  buttressed  behind,  used  them  solely  in  procuring 
and  in  cutting  its  food?  Does  not  this  support  from  behind  indicate  that 
the  animals  bore  their  weight  against  the  upper  incisors  in  the  act  of 
gnawing  down  trees?  It  is  evident  not  only  from  the  teeth  but  from  the 
remarkable  size  and  strength  of  the  lower  jaws  and  from  the  extraordi- 
naiy  muscular  attachments  of  the  same  that  the  extent  of  the  creature's 
gnawing  powers  was  quite  commensurate  with  its  size. 

If  they  did  gnaw  down  trees  they  probably  built  dams,  swam  about, 
lived  in  colonies.  There  is  many  a  wilder  fancy  than  that  the  subject  of 
these  suggestions  helped  to  make  the  pond  in  the  silt  of  which  his  skele- 
ton was  found  buried. 

Immediately  below  the  silt  is  the  drift  gravel. 
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ON  CEBTAIN  PHENOMENA   OF  GBOWING  OLD. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  -A — It  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide  what 
is  an  appropriate  subject  for  discourse  on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  at  once  of  a  scientific  character  and  of 
sufficient  novelty  and  originality  to  fit  an  occasion  of  importance, 
and  again,  something  which  is  readily  understood  by  an  audience 
of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  range  of  interests.  It  would  have 
been,  of  course,  far  easier  for  me  to  select  some  one  of  the  special 
questions  which  I  have  been  dealing  with  myself  in  my  more  recent 
study,  but  rather  than  do  this  I  have  selected  a  topic  more  diffi- 
cult of  treatment,  to  be  sure,  but  at  the  same  time  more  likely  to  be 
profitable  and  interesting  to  you.  I  make  this  choice  because  my 
subject  will  show  that  there  is  a  new  field,  almost  unexplored,  in 
the  domain  of  biology  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Most  of  you,  I  presume,  are  already  familiar  with  the  law  of  varia- 
tions as  we  encounter  it  in  the  physical  world.  Let  me  offer  an 
illustration,  choosing  the  size  of  pebbles  upon  a  beach.^  The  size 
of  pebbles  is  apparently  regulated  by  chance.  If  a  great  many  of 
them  are  measured  it  is  found  that  there  is  for  a  given  beach  a 
special  size  which  occurs  more  frequently  than  any  other.  I  will 
represent  by  a  vertical  line  the  number  of  pebbles  of  the  most  fre- 
quent size,  and  by  neighboring  equidistant  lines  the  number  of  peb- 
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bles  of  other  sizes.  The  diagram,  Fig.  1 ,  shows  by  the  height  of  the 
lines  that  the  number  of  pebbles  is  less  the  further  we  go  from  the 
most  frequent  size. 


■sma//  size 


large  size 


Pig.  1. 


This  progressive  diminution  appears  equally  for  the  sizes  less 
as  well  as  for  those  greater  than  the  central  size.  In  other  words, 
the  further  the  departure  in  size  from  the  most  frequent  size,  the 
fewer  the  number  of  pebbles  we  find  of  given  dimensions  ;  this  is 
true  in  like  manner  of  all  physical  variations.  When  we  connect 
the  tops  of  all  these  lines,  which  represent  the  number  of  pebbles, 
we  get  a  curve  which  stretches  away  on  each  side  of  the  maximum, 
and  when  it  is  drawn  accurately  and  carefully  it  is  found  to  be 
strictly  symmetrical.  This  curve  goes  by  the  name  of  the  binomial 
curve,  and  it  is  alike  on  its  two  sides. 

All  physical  variations,  which  are  produced  by  the  common  action 
of  a  large  and  varying  number  of  causes  existing  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  degrees,  present  this  same  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  variations.  When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  physical  world 
to  the  living  world  we  find  that  the  law  of  variation  is  there  very 
different.  This  can  be  shown  in  a  great  many  ways.  I  have  curves 
here  which  illustrate  this.  The  first  curve  which  is  presented  to 
you  is  one  which  is  constructed  in  the  same  general  manner  as  the 
one  which  I  sketched  for  you  in  regard  to  the  pebbles. 

This  first  curve  represents  the  age  of  the  students  who  have  en- 
tered Harvard  College  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.^ 
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Fig.  2. 


You  will  see  that  the  number  of  students  who  enter  at  the  first 
period  of  thii'teen  years  is  very  small,  but  the  number  rises  with 
great  rapidity  up  to  2150  students  who  enter  at  the  age  of  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  years.  Then  it  falls  off  gradually,  very  grad- 
ually indeed,  until  we  get  to  the  oldest  student,  forty-five  years 
of  age  ;  but  there  is  no  break  anywhere  in  this  curve.  There  are 
no  sudden  jumps,  for  the  number  of  observations  is  so  large  that 
the  curve  becomes  quite  regular.     We  notice  the;i  that  this  curve 
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has  the  peculiarity  of  rising  with  great  rapidity  to  its  maximum, 
then  falling  off  with  rapidity  at  first  but  much  more  slowly  than 
on  the  other  side,  and  gradually  extending  out  to  a  great  distance. 
In  other  words,  we  see  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  curve  is  that 
the  rise  to  the  maximum  is  very  steep  on  the  side  of  youth,  and 
that  the  fall  from  the  maximum  is  much  more  gradual  on  the  side 
of  old  age. 

Here  is  a  curve  derived  from  another  series  of  statistics.  It  rep- 
resents the  ages  at  which  boys  attain  to  a  height — if  I  remember 
correctly,  for  this  curve  —  of  four  feet,  two  inches.      You  will 


13  i^ears 


see  here  that  the  maximum  comes  at  nine  years  and  it  rises  grad- 
ually from  six  years  and  extends  to  fourteen.  Here  you  see  the 
same  peculiarity,  however,  that  the  curve  rises  very  rapidly  on  the 
young  side  to  its  maximum,  and  falls  off  more  gradually.  If  we 
take  the  statistics  which  come  from  the  determination  of  the  age 
at  which  women  become  mature,  the  passage  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood,  we  shall  find  that  we  get  a  curve.  Fig.  4,  which  is  very 
similar  to  this,  except  that  the  fall  on  the  older  side  is  even  more 
gradual  than  is  represented  in  the  curve  of  Fig.  3.  I  have  con- 
structed a  number  of  such  curves,  and  find  that  they  all  offer  the 
same  contrast  between  their  two  sides. 

Another  set  of  statistics  of  which,  however,  I  have  not  con- 
structed curves,  is  that  which  gives  the  relation  of  the  number  of 
children  born  to  the  age  of  the  mothers  and  demonstrates  that  the 
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maximum  fertility  is  reached  at  an  age  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
four  years,  and  that  the  rise  to  that  maximum  on  the  young  side  is 
very  rapid  while  on  tlie  old  side  the  falling  off  is  very  gradual. 
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If  we  take  the  age  at  which  recruits  enter  the  army  we  obtain  a 
curve  of  the  same  general  character.  If  we  take  the  age  of  mar- 
riage we  find  that  also  presents  the  same  features  and  I  might  go 
on  with  a  long  list  of  statistics  all  leading  precisely  to  the  same 
result. 

We  learn  that  all  curves  of  biological  variation  differ  from  those 
of  physical  variation  in  that,  j^/'s^,  they  are  asymmetrical,  and,  sec- 
ond^ show  this  peculiar  relation  to  age.  There  can  be,  I  think,  no 
question  that  this  alteration  which  makes  the  two  sides  of  the  cui*ve8 
so  unlike  is  due  to  that  series  of  changes  which  goes  on  in  our  or- 
gans, and  which  we  speak  of  under  the  general  term  of  senescence. 

I  must  give  warning  against  generalizing  too  promptly.  In  all 
the  alx)ve  illustrations  of  variation  the  maximum  occurs  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  life.  In  other  cases,  as  for  instance  when 
we  study  the  relation  of  suicide  to  age,  we  find  that  the  maximum 
frequency  occurs  at  a  much  more  advanced  period  and  then  the 
curve  necessarily  becomes  steep  upon  the  old  side.  In  fact  in  the 
relation  of  variation  to  age  we  have  a  large  field  of  statistical  en- 
quiry, for  which  there  is  already  a  large  amount  of  material  that 
might,  if  properly  put  into  shape,  yield  valuable  results.  P'rom 
this  point  of  view  one  might  study  with  profit  the  relation  of  va- 
rious diseases  to  age,  the  relation  of  the  birth  of  first  child  to  the 
age  of  the  parent,  the  age  of  second  marriage,  the  age  of  entering 
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the  United  States  senate,  the  age  at  which  authors  have  published 
their  first  book,  the  age  at  which  fame  has  been  acquired,^  etc., — all 
these  and  other  similar  data  might  be  utilized  by  the  biologist  for 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  variation.  At  the  present  time  suffi- 
cient work  in  this  direction  has  not  been  done  to  enable  us  to  draw 
any  more  general  conclusion  than  that  presented  to  you. 

I  do  not  propose  this  afternoon  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  that 
oldest  and  most  famous  of  writers  upon  age,  Cicero,  nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  subject  with  any  of  the  eloquence  which  renders 
his  essay  so  delightful  to  read  ;  but  though  I  cannot  approach  him 
in  these  literary  respects  I  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  number 
of  accumulated  facts  which  enable  me  to  present  views  as  to  age 
that  I  think  Cicero  certainly  never  had  in  mind. 

It  would  be  possible  to  treat  of  this  subject  far  more  satisfac- 
torily from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  were  it  not  that  our  statistics 
of  vital  phenomena  are  in  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  condition. 
To  one  who  has  worked  a  li-ttle  in  statistical  matter,  and  gone  far 
enough  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  requirements  of  that  method 
of  research,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  elaborate  series  of 
statistics  have  been  published  which  are  so  erroneous  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  presented  and  the  facts  grouped  that  they  are 
nearly  valueless  for  scientific  discussion.  In  order  to  have  any 
good  vital  statistics,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exact  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual concerning  whom  the  fact  is  recorded  should  be  known, 
and  that  when  the  data  are  published  they  should  be  put  in  such 
form  that  the  facts  can  be  grouped  by  years ;  when  the  variation 
occurs  with  very  great  rapidity,  as  for  instance,  in  the  attainment 
of  maturity  in  either  male  or  female,  it  is  necessary  that  the  facts 
should  be  so  published  that  they  may  be  grouped  in  months,  or 
even  by  weeks.    These  requirements  have  very  r-arely  been  fulfilled. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  work  for  a  State  Board  of  Health 
to  undertake  than  the  compilation  of  good  vital  statistics.  We  have 
displayed  in  this  country  jiptitude  for  that  method  of  study,  as  is 
shown  by  the  superiority  of  our  census  returns^  over  those  of  other 
countries,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  our  army  statistics  and  those  of 
various  insurance  companies.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  look  to  America,  where  there  is  so  much  intelligence, 
where  it  is  so  easily  possible  to  gather  facts  from  the  people  them- 
selves, for  the  collection  of  the  best  set  of  vital  statistics  that  have 
ever  yet  become  available  for  scientific  purposes. 

I,  myself,  have  made  a  series  of  lengthy  experiments  intended 
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to  give  some  further  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  senescence. 
For  several  years  I  had  a  large  colony  of  Guinea  pigs,  which  I  se- 
lected because  their  period  of  growth  is  comparatively  short — 
they  attain  maturity  in  something  over  a  year  —  and  it  is  possible 
to  keep  a  large  number  of  them,  for  they  are  of  moderate  size, 
and  they  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  are  easily  main- 
tained in  the  condition  of  good  health.  The  data  of  every  individ- 
ual was  recorded,  its  weight  at  certain  fixed  ages,  etc. ;  and  of 
those  measurements  of  its  growth  I  have  now  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand.  In  connection  with  these  experiments  on  the 
growth,  others  of  a  general  biological  interest  were  going  on,  but 
the  whole  series  of  experiments,  I  regret  to  say,  came  to  an  un- 
timely end.  The  animals  were  kept  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  basement,  in  large  open  pens,  which 
gave  them  ample  space  for  running  about.  The  janitor  tied  up  a 
bull  terrier  in  the  room,  but  during  the  night  the  dog  broke  loose, 
and  the  next  morning  ninety-six  of  my  animals  were  lying  on  the 
floor  shaken  to  death.  Thus  the  work  of  nearly  five  years  was  in 
large  part  swept  out  of  existence,  for  my  experiments  depended  on 
their  continuance  for  success.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  mishap  my 
results  in  regard  to  growth  and  other  problems  would  have  been 
far  more  satisfactory  than  they  are  now. 

The  data  of  the  growth  of  the  Guinea  pig  in  weight^  are,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  the  most  exhaustive  series  of  statistics  on  the  growth 
of  any  animal,  not  even  excluding  man,  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  time  ;  they  reveal  a  phenomenon  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
chart  before  you.  This  chart  shows  you  the  percentage  of  the 
6 1  Percenf'  dally  increase 
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Aveight  added  to  the  original  weight  of  the  animal  during  one 
day's  growth.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chart  the  animal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  young  and  you  notice  that  the  percentage  of  weight 
which  is  added  is  from  five  to  six.  From  that  period  onward  to  two- 
hundred  and  forty-one  days,  where  the  data  of  my  experiments 
stop,  there  is  a  steady  though  slightly  irregular  fall  in  the  percent- 
age of  weight.  In  other  words,  when  measured  by  this  means, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Guinea  pig  declines  almost  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth  onward,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  Guinea  pig  as  a  distinction  between  the  period  of  development 
and  the  period  of  decline.  It  is  one  steady  decline  when  we  measure 
the  actual  growth  in  this  proper,  exact  manner. 

The  same  law  holds  true  of  man,  of  chickens,  of  rabbits,  of 
dogs,  of  ferrets,  of  all  of  which  animals  I  possess  sufficient  statis- 
tics to  speak  with  positiveness.  In  regard  to  man  there  are  certain 
fluctuations,^  to  be  sure,  which  occur  at  about  seven,  eleven  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  both  sexes,  but  aside  from  these  varia- 
tions the  progress  of  the  decline  is  evident  from  the  time  of  birth 
to  the  attainment  of  the  adult  size. 

The  particular  curve  shown  to  you.  Fig.  5,  represents  the  increase 
in  percentages  of  males  only,  llere^  we  have  the  similar  curve  of 
fenudes,  and  you  recognize  in  the  female  Guinea  pig  also,  the 
same  progressive  loss  in  power  of  growth  beginning  at  a  very 
early  period. 

I  have  next  another  series  of  charts  which  illustrates  by  another 
means  the  same  phenomenon  occurring  in  the  Guinea  pig.  I  have 
calculated  by  a  simple  system  of  interpolation  the  length  of  time 
required  to  add  ten  per  cent  to  the  weight  of  the  animal.  Now 
if  the  animal  grows  very  rapidly  it  takes  but  a  short  time  and,  as 
you  see,  the  vertical  lines  representing  those  times  are  very  short 
at  the  young  period,  but  as  the  animal  grows  older  the  time  it  takes 
to  add  ten  per  cent  to  its  weight  constantly  increases.  Fig.  6  is 
the  chart  of  the  male  Guinea  pig,  and  the  similar  chart  of  the  female 
is  shown  next.^  From  these  we  learn  that  whereas  the  first  ten  per 
cent  of  addition  is  made  in  a  time  a  little  exceeding  two  days,  the 
twenty-fifth  addition  of  ten  per  cent  is  made  in  a  period  of  nearly 
eighty-eight  days. 

I  think  the  interpretation  which  we  are  to  give  to  these  facts  is, 
that  from  the  period  of  birth,  which  is  as  far  back  as  observations 
go  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  steady  loss  of  vitality.  The  no- 
tion of  development  as  opposed  to  decline  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
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to  your  minds  by  comparing  it  to  the  construction  of  a  wall  by  one 
man.  The  wall  is  built  and  grows  larger,  develops,  but  the  man 
grows  more  and  more  tu-ed,  and  as  he  grows  more  fatigued,  and  as 
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the  wall  becomes  higher,  the  progress  thereon  becomes  slower  and 
slower,  but  the  wall  has  developed  all  the  while.  So  we  see  that 
the  body  develops  all  the  time,  but  the  power  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  steadily  diminishes. 

This  notion  then  that  there  is  not  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
any  distinction  to  be  made  between  development  and  decline,  is  the 
first  generalization  which  I  wish  to  present  to  you. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  sub- 
ject and  inquire  how  far  there  are  any  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the 
organism  which  can  be  correlated  with  this  gradual  loss  of  vitality. 
You  will  find  in  the  anatomical  text  books  a  certain  number  of  pecul- 
iarities of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  noted  as  senile  character- 
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istics,  as  belonging  to  old  age ;  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  lens 
of  the  eye,  the  induration  or  ossification  of  the  ligaments  and  the 
tendons  of  the  skeleton,  and  other  changes  of  a  like  nature,  are  all 
carefully  put  down  as  characteristic  of  old  age,  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  belong  only  to  extreme  old  age,  and  do  not  represent  or 
illustrate,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  any  general  law  or  oper- 
ation going  on  throughout  the  entire  period  of  life. 

It  will  be  far  more  instructive  for  us  to  turn  immediately  to  the 
comparison  of  the  youngest  with  the  adult  tissues,  and  to  see  by 
close  examination  what  distinctions  we  can  find  between  the  two. 
In  the  development  of  the  embryo  the  germ  layers  are  the  first  parts 
to  appear.  These  germ  layers  are  three  in  number  :  the  outer,  the 
middle  and  the  inner.  The  outer  one  forms  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  body ;  the  inner  forms  the  lining  of  the  digestive  tract, 
and  the  third  gives  rise  in  great  part  to  the  muscles  and  connect- 
ive tissue  and  skeletal  elements  of  the  adult,  and  the  middle  por- 
tion also  gives  rise  to  the  blood  and  the  blood  vessels.  These  we 
may  call  the  primitive  parts.  Now  if  we  study  these  three  layers 
as  they  exist  in  their  primitive  form,  we  observe  that  at  first  the 
cells  of  the  outer  layer  have  each  a  nucleus,  and  around  that  nu- 
cleus a  small  amount  of  protoplasm  which  in  the  chick  at  least  is 
remarkable  for  assuming  a  triangular  outline  ;  the  nucleus  and  pro- 
toplasm constitute  an  epidermal  cell.  When  we  examine  the  adult 
skin  of  the  chick  we  find  that  the  cells  which  come  there  are  cells 
more  of  this  character^  in  which  the  amount  of  the  protoplasm  is 
very  greatly  increased.  If  we  examine,  in  a  section  of  the  embry- 
onic intestine,  the  character  of  the  inner  layer  cells  which  form  its 
lining,  we  shall  see  that  they  form  a  distinct  band  around  the  inte- 
rior of  the  intestine,  and  may  be  represented  in  this  manner.  The 
nuclei  are  crowded  so  very  closely  together,  some  lying  higher,  others 
lower,  that  the  layer  seems  to  consist  principally  of  nuclei.  In  the 
adult  intestine,  we  find  that  the  same  cells  have  this  characteristic 
form,  an  oval  nucleus  often  with  a  nucleolus  ;  the  cell  itself  is  elon- 
gated and  contains  a  large  amount  of  protoplasm.  If  we  look  at  the 
embryonic  connective  tissue  we  see  that  it  presents  a  similar  differ- 
ence from  the  adult,  for  we  find  a  nucleus  for  each  cell,  and  around 
that  nucleus  at  first  there  is  merely  a  tiny  layer  of  protoplasm  which 
sends  off  its  delicate  processes  in  various  directions.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  connective  tissue  corpuscle  of  the  adult,  we  find  that  that  is 
a  large  structure  of  this  character,  with  a  nucleus  lying  in  its  inte- 
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rior,  and  has  very  much  more  protoplasm  than  does  the  young  eel 
This  embryonic  connective  tissue  gives  rise,  however,  not  only  to 
the  connective  tissue  of  tlie  adult,  but  to  various  others,  cartilage 
bone,  etc. ;  we  find  that  the  cartilage  cell  in  one  type  occupies  a 
large  space  with  the  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  protoplasm.  The  adult  bone  cell  has  somewhat  of  this  shape, 
with  an,  usually,  elongated  nucleus,  a  considerable  amount  of  gran- 
ular protoplasm  and  processes  running  off  through  the  canaliculi 
of  the  bone.  If  we  examine  the  connective  tissue  cells  in  the  ten- 
don we  see  that  they  have  this  angular  form,  and  are  divided  up 
more  or  less  into  plates  which  stick  out  in  an  irregular  manner  and 
produce  this  angular  outline  ;  we  find  in  them  the  nucleus  lying  thus 
and  the  amount  of  protoplasm  very  much  increased  indeed.  In  the 
case  of  blood  it  is  even  more  striking,  for  we  see  there  that  in  the 
youngest  blood  cells  of  the  bird  we  have  a  nucleus  with  a  very  dis- 
tinct outline,  and  around  that  nucleus  in  the  youngest  blood  cells 
there  is  merely  a  fine  layer  of  protoplasm. ^^  If  we  follow  the  devel- 
opment we  find  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  embryo  that  the  nucleus 
has  become  somewhat  smaller  and  the  amount  of  protoplasm  has 
considerably  increased  ;  and  in  the  adult  bird  we  find  that  the  blood 
corpuscle  is  oval  in  shape,  large,  has  a  relatively  small  nucleus  and 
a  great  deal  of  protoplasm.  We  know  that  similar  differentiations 
recur  in  the  lymph  glands,  and  in  the  lymph  cells. 

We  have  still  a  second  group  of  tissues,  those  which  arise  later 
in  the  course  of  development,  and  which  represent  the  more  spe- 
cialized organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  I  will  consider  briefly  these 
in  the  following  order:  the  nerve  cells,  the  striated  muscles,  the 
liver  cells,  the  pancreas  cells,  the  cells  of  the  thyroid  and  salivary 
glands,  and  of  the  spleen.  Sections  of  the  embr3'onic  central  ner- 
vous system  show  us  that  there  is  at  first  but  one  kind  of  cell.  Some 
of  these  cells  become  hardened  and  form  the  skeletal  portion  of 
tiie  central  nervous  83'stem.  Others  undergo  progressive  develop- 
ment, and  become  nerve  cells,  or  as  they  are  often  called  the  gan- 
glion cells  of  the  adult.  The  first  trace  of  the  development  of  these 
ganglion  cells  which  we  can  distinguish  in  the  embryo  is  the  en- 
largement of  the  nucleus  which  appears  somewhat  irregularly  gran- 
ular in  this  manner.  The  amount  of  protoplasm  at  this  time  is  so 
small  that  it  is  almost  indistinguishable  around  the  nucleus.  Next 
the  quantity  of  protoplasm  increases.  As  development  progresses 
the  nucleus  gradually  becomes  larger  and  larger,  and  in  the  case  at 
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least  of  the  large  motor  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  becomes 
large,  round,  with  a  distinct  nucleolus  in  the  interior,  and  a  slight 
network  running  from  the  nucleolus  to  the  periphery  of  the  nucleus. 
Around  the  nucleus  comes  a  considerai)le  amount  of  protoplasm, 
and  at  the  time  of  birth  the  proportion  of  protoplasm  to  the  nucleus, 
in  the  case  of  a  ganglion  cell,  ma\'  be  represented  somewhat  as  I 
have  sketched  it  here  on  the  board.  From  the  period  of  birth  to 
that  of  adult  life  the  quantity  of  protoplasm  continues  increasing 
and  the  outline  of  the  cell  body  becomes  finally  at  least  as  large  in 
proportion  to  the  nucleus  as  in  this  sketch.  In  the  motor  ganglion 
cells  we  can  follow  tlie  progressive  increase  of  protoplasm  with  the 
greatest  distinctness. 

In  the  striated  muscle  fibre  we  have  a  cell  which  has  undergone 
a  peculiar  history.  It  is  originally  an  epithelial  cell,  but  it  be- 
comes separated  from  all  its  fellows,  assumes  an  elongated  form, 
and  the  nucleus,  which  it  contained  originally,  divides  so  that  the 
elongated  cell  has  several  nuclei.  The  length  of  the  cell  goes  on 
increasing  for  a  great  while,  but  the  size  of  the  nuclei  after  they 
have  been  once  developed  does  not  alter  much,  and  after  they  have 
attained  their  maximum  number,  which  occurs  quite  early  in  their 
development,  they  do  not  multiply  to  any  great  extent,  if  at  all. 
Whereas  the  young  muscle  fibre  may  be  represented  by  this  outline, 
the  adult  muscle  fibre  has  increased  to  this  diameter,  and  it  would 
stretch  so  far,  if  drawn  upon  the  same  scale,  that  its  limits  would  not 
appear  upon  this  blackboard  at  all ;  it  would  be  twenty  or  thirty 
times  the  length  of  the  fibre  when  it  is  first  differentiated.  The 
enlargement  is  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  substance  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibre  which  has  the  contractile  power,  but  is  the  means  of  loco- 
motion, and  is  made  up  of  protoplasm.  Therefore  we  have  in  the 
striated  muscle  fibre  a  striking  instance  of  the  increase  of  proto- 
plasm with  age. 

In  the  liver  we  find  the  same  peculiarity;  for  the  cells  with  a 
large  nucleus,  and  but  little  protoi)lasm  at  first,  develop  into  cells 
with  a  much  larger  body  in  the  adult.  It  is  not  perhaps  worth 
while  to  go  on  repeating  these  drawings  for  the  pancreas,  the  thy- 
roid and  the  salivaries.  We  can  make  one  general  figure  for  them. 
The  young  cell  in  all  of  these  glands  is  somewhat  of  that  propor- 
tion, and  the  adult  cell  is  somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  the  sketch 
of  the  second  figure  ;  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  the  spleen.  You  rec- 
ognize then  from  this  review  that  in  all  the  principal  tissues  of  the 
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body  we  meet  everywhere  the  same  plienomenon  of  growth,  namely, 
that  with  the  increasing  development  of  tlie  oi'ganism  and  its  ad- 
vance in  age  we  find  an  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  protoplasm. 
We  see  that  there  is  a  certain  antithesis,  we  might  almost  say  a 
strng<ile  for  suprenjacy,  between  the  nucleus  and  tlie  protoplasm. 

AVe  have  then  to  state  as  the  general  result  of  the  studies  which 
we  have  just  made,  that  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  ad- 
vancing age,  of  increasing  development,  is  the  growth  of  proto- 
plasm ;  the  possession  of  a  large  relative  quantitj'  of  protoplasm  is 
a  sio;n  of  age. 

Tlie  facts  which  we  have  rested  our  conclusion  npon  are  drawn, 
as  you  have  seen,  entirely  from  the  study  of  the  vertebrates.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  of  a  great  many  of  the  invertebrates 
the  same  law  holds ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  we  had  sufficiently 
exact  material  to  pursue  this  study  throughout  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  down  to  the  coelenterates,  down  to  the  jelly-fish  and  the 
polyps,  we  should  find  the  same  lavv  reigning  everywhere. 

There  are  many  special  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  this 
relation.  I  will  mention  three  of  these  to  you.  First,  when  the 
production  of  a  new  being  takes  place,  the  ovum  having  been  fer- 
tilized, the  first  change  which  occurs  in  it  is  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  nuclear  substance,  an  enormous  multiplication  of 
the  nuclei  in  number;  the  effect  of  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum, 
of  the  seed  in  plants,  seems  to  be  an  immediate  production  of  nuclear 
substance  ;  the  production  of  nuclear  substance,  carried  to  extreme, 
converts  the  ovum  after  it  is  fertihzed  into  a  young  organism  and 
affords  a  fresh  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
nuclear  material  is  characteristic  of  youth.  Second,  there  are  cer- 
tain animals  which  have  the  power  of  producing  new  parts  or  of  in- 
creasing by  division.  Take,  for  instance,  the  class  of  the  common 
jointed  worms  which  multiply  by  budding.  Here  we  observe  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  worm  a  zone  of  modified  tissue  appearing.  That 
zone  develops  for  tiie  front  piece  of  the  worm  a  new  tail,  and  for 
tiie  hind  piece  of  the  worm  a  new  head.  The  new  tail  and  the  new 
bead  serve  to  complete  two  worms  where  there  was  originally  but 
one.  The  tissue,  which  does  this,  is  tissue  whicli,  before  it  enters 
into  its  developmental  accomplishments,  assumes  the  young  char- 
acter, that  is,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  nuclear  substance  in  proportion 
to  the  iirotoplasm  ;  as  it  develops  into  the  various  tissues  attached 
to  the  head  and  tail  <ve  see  that  it  differentiates  itself  by  gradual 
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metamorplioses  and  by  acquiring  more  protoplasm  in  its  cells. 
TJiird,  take  again  these  same  worms  which  have  to  a  great  extent 
the  power  of  reproducing  their  lost  parts.  One  may  cut  off  the 
head  or  tail  of  a  jointed  worm  and  it  will  grow  again  ;  and  this  re- 
production is  always  accomplished  b}'  means  of  cells  which  assume 
the  young  character.  These  three  instances  teach  us  that  this 
young  character  must  be  considered  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
for  maintaiuing  a  long  continued  growtli. 

I  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  botany  is  so  imperfect  that  I  feel 
in  nowise  authorized  to  discuss  before  you  how  far  the  generaliza- 
tion which  I  have  drawn  as  based  upon  the  study  of  the  animal 
kingdom  can  be  verified  by  what  occurs  among  the  plants  ;  but  I 
think  it  can  be  shown  by  further  study  by  those  who  are  competent, 
that  the  conclusion  finds  its  verification  in  the  vegetable  world  as 
well  as  in  the  animal.  I  will  venture  however  to  refer  to  Biitschli's 
recent  investigations, ^^  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  bacteria 
the  nucleus  is  present  and  very  large,  while  the  protoplasm  is  mini- 
mal in  amount.  This  important  discovery  in  conjunction  with  the 
extraordinary  power  of  pi'oliferation  in  bacteria  confirms  our  gen- 
eralization, that  a  small  proportion  of  protoplasm  is  essential  to 
rapid  growth. 

There  are  many  directions  in  which  investigation  might  be  prose- 
cuted to  test  this  result  farther,  as  for  example  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  lost  arms  of  star-fishes  and  of  the  lost  limbs  of  crabs,  and 
other  like  instances. 

One  more  fact  I  will  point  out  before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject and  then  I  shall  reach  the  general  conclusion  of  my  address. 
There  are  certain  animals  whicli  have  the  power  of  continuing  their 
growth  for  a  very  long  period,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  star-fishes 
and  many  of  the  ordinary  fishes  of  the  sea;  it  is  curious  that  we 
find  that  in  these  animals  the  cells  have  what  I  shall  call  the  young 
character.     They  contain  very  little  protoplasm. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  t3'pes  which  do  not  grow  be- 
j'ond  a  definite  size  and  in  these,  as  for  instance  especially  among 
the  insects,  we  find  that  the  cells  are  characterized  by  having  a  great 
deal  of  protoplasm  in  proportion  to  the  nucleus  ;  so  that  it  seems 
that  everywhere  we  turn,  evidence  of  a  correlation  between  the 
growing  power  and  the  amount  of  protoplasm  in  proportion  to  the 
nucleus  is  encountered. 

You  perceive  the  point  at  which  I  wish  to  arrive.     I  wish  to  di- 
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rect  your  attention  to  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed before  you  this  afternoon  in  conjunction  with  anotlier.  I 
wish  to  asii  you  to  coii!<i(ier  that  tliere  is  a  progressive  loss  of  vi- 
tality going  on  probably  throughout  the  entire  period  of  life,  and 
that  there  is  farther  a  relative  progressive  increase  in  the  amount 
of  protoplasm.  The  conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  there* 
is  a  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  these  two  phenom- 
ena, and  I  think  you  will  regard  me  as  justified  in  advancing  at 
least  as  an  hypotliesis  the  belief  that  the  development  of  protoplasm 
is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of-  power  of  growth.  If  1  were  to  express 
the  general  result  which  I  have  to  lay  before  you  in  the  form  of  an 
apothegm,  I  should  say  that  protoplasm  was  the  ph^'sical  basis 
of  advancing  decrepitude.  You  remember  the  old  definition  of 
protoplasm  as  the  physical  basis  of  life,  and  undoubtedlj''  there  is 
a  certain  truth  in  that;  but  it  is,  I  think  not  a  little  curious  to  find 
that  by  combining  the  study  of  the  statistician  and  the  histologist 
we  arrive  at  the  somewhat  unexpected  conclusion — I  think  I  may 
call  it  unexpected  to  you  as  it  was  to  me — that  protoplasm  inter- 
feres with  the  power  of  growth. ^^ 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  term,  the  physical  basis  of  life, 
has  been  introduced.  I  suppose  every  one  here  has  read  some  of 
those  worthless  essays  upon  protoplasm  as  the  basis  of  life,  where- 
in it  is  described  as  a  simple  jelly,  w^hereby  it  is  farther  proved 
that  protoplasm  accounts  for  everything  in  a  very  simple  way, 
that  life  is  very  simple  and  that  the  writer  of  the  essay  perfectly 
understands  it,  while  it  is  a  complete  mystery  to  every  thorough 
scientific  man.  I  think  it  an  unpardonable  wrong  for  any  one  to 
assume  that  things  are  so  simple  when  they  are  so  complex,  and 
the  real  reasoning  ought  to  be  that  since  protoplasm  is  able  to  ac- 
complish all  the  manifold  functions  of  life,  and  since  these  func- 
tions of  life  are  extremely  complex,  it  follows  that  protoplasm 
must  have  a  complexity  which  is  far  beyond  our  present  power  of 
conceiving.  We  know  in  fact,  from  the  recent  investigations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  improved  methods,  and  by  the  better 
lenses  which  are  now  at  our  disposal,  that  protoplasm  has  a  vast 
range  of  complexity  which  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  those  who  talk  about  the  simple  jelly  that  explains  the  cause  of 
life.  I  beg  you  all  not  to  think  that  the  half -humorous  definition 
of  protoplasm,  as  the  physical  basis  of  advancing  decrepitude,  ex- 
presses the  scientific  conclusion  I  wish  to  lay  before  you. 
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There  is  something  else  to  be  learned  from  the  facts  that  we 
have  had  in  our  minds  this  afternoon.  We  have  been  dealing 
especially  with  a  series  of  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  entire  organism  and  are  not  confined  to  any  of  its  organs  or 
system  of  organs.  The  zoological  part  of  biology  has  heretofore 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  comparative  anatomy  and  of  physi- 
ology ;  in  other  words,  in  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
separate  organs  of  the  body.  There  has  been  extremely  little 
scientific  work  done  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole.  Jt  seems  to  me  that  in  face  of  the  living  world  we  stand 
very  much  in  the  position  of  a  scientific  man  who  should  study 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  and  never  have  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  geology,  or  the  way  in  which  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces  act  in  the  world  and  throughout  the  universe.  We 
should  not  study  merely  the  organs  of  the  body,  whether  in  their 
anatomical  or  their  functional  relations.  There  are  persons  who 
never  understand  the  arrangement  which  nature  has  established. 
We  are  always  separating  the  things  from  their  natural  connection 
and  taking  up  a  special  series  of  views  instead  of  more  general 
ones.  There  is  in  the  direction  of  true  general  biology  a  vast 
opportunity  which  I  hope  will  soon  and  generously  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  There  are  many  things  which  we  can  hope  to  understand 
only  when  study  is  prosecuted  from  that  point  of  view.  All  of 
the  important  phenomena  of  reproduction,  of  heredity,  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  species  and  of  all  the  relations  of  actual  organisms  to  the 
general  economy  of  nature,  of  sex,  of  growth  and  variation,  even 
of  death  itself,  which  is  a  problem  I  believe  capable  of  scientific 
solution  ; — all  these  things  are  hidden  away  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  morphologist  and  physiologist ;  they  are  open  to  the  general 
biologist,  and  we  recognize  immediately  when  it  is  laid  before  us 
for  careful  consideration,  that  here  is  a  great  and  unexplored  field 
lying  open  to  all  those  who  have  the  patience  and  diligence  to  work 
in  it.  The  results  will  be  great.  Hut  something  more  than  scien- 
tific enthusiasm  and  scientific  capacity  is  needed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  kind  of  work.  To  carry  it  on  properly  large  numbers 
of  animals  and  plants  must  be  kept  under  specific  conditions  for 
considerable  periods  of  time  —  as  you  know,  a  costly  undertaking  ; 
and  if  you  will  consider  but  a  moment  the  small  wealth  of  scien- 
tific men,  I  think  you  will  feel  that  there  are  very  few  who  out  of 
their  private  means  can  enter  upon  such  researches  and  undertake 
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these  experiments.  But  beside  those  who  pursue  science  as  their 
professional  work,  there  are  many  who  have  large  means  and 
generous  impulses,  and  who  have  a  real  interest  in  science  and  a 
genuine  desire  to  assist  it.  We  see  in  the  numerous  institutions 
which  are  founded  on  every  hand,  in  the  endowments  given  to 
colleges,  to  libraries,  to  museums  and  to  various  public  institu- 
tions, the  proof  that  there  is  a  most  liberal  and  noble  spirit  on  the 
part  of  men  who  take  no  active  share  in  the  work  of  science,  lead- 
ing them  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  assist  it.  I  hope 
among  those  who-  feel  such  impulses  there  may  be  some  who  will 
recognize  that  there  is  a  new  field  open  to  them  in  which  they  may 
cooperate.  There  is  an  abundant  crop  of  facts  to  be  gathered. 
Zeal  is  there  to  harvest  it  and  I  hope  that  which  is  necessary  to 
supplement  zeal  and  ability,  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  their 
purpose,  may  not  be  lacking. 

I  speak  thus  particularly  of  the  advantage  of  the  endowment  of 
research  in  this  way  because  I  have  had  personal  experience  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  important.  There  has  been  intrusted  to  my 
care  a  fund  which  yields  an  income  of  something  over  a  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  endowment  of 
research.  Grants  are  made  to  meet  the  cost  of.  investigations, 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  carried  out.  Last  year  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars  were  applied  for,  and  if  we  could  have  given  fifteen 
thousand  in  response  to  deserving  applications  from  men  of  ac- 
knowledged standing,  the  amount  would  have  been  wisely  bestowed 
and  have  been  worthily  and  properly  used  to  the  advantage  of 
science.  Such  an  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  a  greater 
store  of  scientific  enthusiasm  and  capacity  waiting  for  opportuni- 
ties and  means,  than  we  have  ever  recognized.  No  other  proof  is 
wanted  that  the  great  need  of  science  to-day  is  the  endowment  of 
research.  I  rejoice  that  this  Association  applauded  so  generously 
as  it  did  the  announcement  made  this  mc^rning  that  an  addition, 
though  not  of  very  great  amount,  had  been  made  to  the  small  re- 
search fund  of  the  Association.  I  think  that  nothing  could  more 
nobly  commemorate  a  meeting  of  this  Association  than  such  a  gift 
as  came  to  us  from  Toronto.  After  this  there  will  exist  in  the 
Association  a  permanent  record  of  the  hospitality  and  generosity 
of  our  Toronto  hosts,  and  they  will  feel  that  they  continue  through 
us  to  contribute  toward  the  direct  promotion  of  science. 
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Wherever  we  turn  we  see  scientific  work  of  the  highest  quality 
delayed  and  even  stopped  for  the  lack  of  means.  Everyone  who 
can  rescue  these  opportunities  from  being  lost,  even  in  part,  will 
deserve  well  of  mankind  and  deserve  the  acknowledgments  of  this 
Association. 


NOTES. 

^  The  address  is  given  nearly  as  delivered.  The  changes  have  been 
confined  to  verbal  alterations,  except  in  the  reference  to  the  nucleus  of 
bacteria,  which  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and  in  the  closing  paragraph, 
where  the  changes  amount  to  rewriting  the  stenographic  report. 

*  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  choose  an  illustration  for  which 
actual  figures  could  be  presented.  I  did,  however,  collect  and  weigh  sev- 
eral years  ago  a  considerable  number  of  pebbles  from  a  beach  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  taking  all  pebbles  I  could  find  on  the  surface  of  a  small 
area  and  obtained  a  symmetrical  though  somewhat  jagged  binomial  curve. 
I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  preserve  the  figures. 

^  For  the  data  concerning  the  students  entering  Harvard  College  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  President  C.  W.  Eliot,  to  whom  I  talie  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  thanks.  The  table  on  page  289  gives  the  ages 
in  detail. 

''  A  curious  study  of  this  subject,  the  Age  of  Fame,  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  International  Review. 

*  This  was  written  before  the  disgraceful  inaccuracy  of  the  census  of 
1890  was  known. 

^  The  detailed  memoir  upon  the  growth  of  Guinea  pigs,  is  now  in  press 
and  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Physiology. 

^  These  fluctuations  are  best  shown  in  the  tables  of  growth  published 
by  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  for  1873. 

**  The  curve  referred  to  is  omitted.  It  may  be  found  in  the  memoir 
mentioned  in  Note  6. 

"The  appearances  described  were  sketched  upon  the  blackboard;  as 
they  are  figured  in  the  text  books  of  embryology,  histology  and  anatomy, 
it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  illustrations  to  the  text. 

'"  The  amount  of  protoplasm  in  the  youngest  blood  cells  is  so  small  that 
some  writers  have  overlooked  it  and  erroneously  held  that  the  blood  cor- 
puscles arose  as  nuclei. 

''  O.  Biitschli,  Ueber  den  Ba'u  der  Bacterien,  1890. 

'*  This  law  will  perhaps  give  the  clew  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  and  necrosis  of  cells.  This  relation  is 
familiar  to  pathologists. 
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Thk  rki.ation  of  the  Mexican  Floha  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
By  Sekeno  Watson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  territory  of  ihe  United  States  may  be  divided  into  three  botanical 
sections  —  an  Atlantic  region,  with  rainfall  sufficient  for  a  perennial  vege- 
tation, extending  from  the  coast  to  tlie  states  wiiich  border  the  Missi^sippi 
on  the  west,  or  more  approximately  to  about  the  hundredth  meridian ;  a 
Pacific  region  lying  between  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Cascade  ranges,  very  narrow  at  its  soutiiern  extremity,  but  near  the  Brit- 
isli  boundary  extending  eastward  across  northern  Washington  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  (3)  an  Interior  region,  embracing  the  arid  eastern  plains, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system  (taken  in  its  broadest  sense)  connecting  more 
or  less  directly  with  Ihe  mountain  system  of  Mexico  and  a  broad,  inner 
arid  basin  which  is  separated  on  the  south  by  tlie  high  Colorado  plateau 
Irom  tlie  valleys  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  These  two  territories,  to- 
gether with  much  of  soutiiern  California,  may  be  considered  as  but  tlie 
extension  northward  of  the  Mexican  region.  The  Mexican  flora,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  purely  tropical  types,  may  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially one  over  the  entire  territory  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  genera  in  vari- 
ous orders  it  was  attempted  to  show  that  wliile  there  is  a  considerable  ele- 
ment common  to  all  of  tiiese  regions,  yet  they  are  in  a  large  degree  dis- 
tinct, and  that  the  Mexican  flora  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  than  with  either  tiie  Interior  or  Pacific  floras. 

The  orders  that,  lilte  the  lianunculaceajand  Cruciferae,  are  characteristic 
chiefly  of  temperate  regions,  are  distributed  alike  througli  all  three  of  the 
regions  of  the  United  States,  with  often  certain  genera  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  several  regions,  and  are  represented  southward  in  Mexico,  or  beyond, 
usually  only  in  the  mountains  and  by  genera  that  are  widely  distributed 
elsewhere.  Other  orders  are  much  more  complicated  In  their  distribution. 
Butthere  remain  many  entire  orders  or  tribes  or  groups  of  genera  that  are 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  common  only  to  the  floras  of  the  Mexican  and 
Atlantic  regions. 

(291) 
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Among  the  Leguminosae,  for  example,  none  of  tlie  Hedysarese,  excepting 
tlie  northern  genus  Hedysarum,  are  found  either  in  the  Interior  or  Pacific 
regions,  though  Desmodium  and  Stylosantlies,  which  are  hirgely  repre- 
sented in  Mexico,  are  also  common  in  the  Atlantic.  The  large  tribe  Pha- 
seolese  has  no  representative  in  the  Interior  or  Pacific  regions,  though  the 
species  abound  in  Mexico,  and  six  genera  range  from  the  Atlantic  region 
far  southward.  Tlie  entire  suborder  Csesalpinese,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Mexican  flora,  is  unknown  in  the  Interior  and  has  but  a  single  genus 
(Cercis)  on  the  Pacific,  while  it  has  its  representatives  throughout  the  At- 
lantic region,  where  also  are  the  peculiar  genera  Gymnocladus  and  Gle- 
ditschia. 

Of  the  Rubiacese,  abundantly  represented  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  tribe  Galieae  is  the  only  one  (aside  from  the  genus  Cephalanthus) 
that  is  found  either  on  the  Pacific  or  in  the  Interior ;  and  so  of  the  Com- 
positse,  the  Vernoniese  are  exclusively  Atlantic  and  Mexican,  and  the  Eu- 
patoriese  are  scarcely  less  so.  Mexican  genera  of  A  sclepiadacese  range 
only  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Melastomacese,  abundant  in  Mexico, 
are  represented  in  the  United  States  only  by  one  eastern  genus  (Hhexia) 
found  as  far  north  as  New  England.  The  tropical  order  Anonaceae  is 
found  northward  only  in  the  Atlantic  states.  The  Acanthacese,  unknown 
in  the  Pacific  and  Interior  regions,  range  from  Mexico  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  Wisconsin  and  Vermont.  Other  as  decided  instances  are  found 
in  the  Bignoniacese,  Verbenacese,  Amaryllidaceae,  Araceae,  etc.,  and  the 
number  of  more  restricted  groups  or  of  single  genera  or  even  of  individ- 
ual species  that  might  be  cited  is  not  small. 

Tliere  are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  genus  Cotyledon, 
which  is  found  elsewhere  only  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  tropical  genus  Quer- 
cus,  which  is  as  abundantly  represented  on  the  Pacific  as  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  but  they  are  not  conspicuous,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  very  numer- 
ous. The  subject  is  an  interesting  one  and  is  worthy  of  a  more  thorough 
discussion  than  I  have  had  the  time  to  give  to  it,  but  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed comp)arison  of  the  several  floras  would,  I  feel  confident,  only  the 
more  positively  establish  the  principle  here  suggested. 


'Gkograpiiical  distribution  of  North  American  Umbelliferjs.     By 
Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

This  family  is  difficult  to  study  from  thestandpoint  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution on  account  of  the  poorly  defined  generic  lines.  It  is  still  a  cha- 
otic sort  of  group  in  which  generic  and  specific  lines  seem  to  be  of  almost 
equal  rank,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  it  contains  but  few  good  genera. 
Some  have  been  cut  off  and  stand  out  with  great  distinctness,  but  tlie  bulk 
of  the  family  is  a  nebulous  mass  of  unresolved  genera  through  which  we 
►tun  our  lines  very  much  at  random.    This  makes  the  comparative  study  of 
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North  American  UmbelMferse  very  unsatisfactory  without  the  immense  labor 
of  actual  examination  of  all  foreign  genera.  A  statistical  table,  compiled 
from  printed  lists,  is  apt  to  miss  the  mark  widely  so  far  as  tlie  comparison 
of  genera  is  concerned.  Fortunately,  the  family  is  remarkably  well  de- 
fined, and  so  are  tlie  spfcies,  so  that  the  mass-distribution  can  be  easily 
ascertained,  and  so  far  as  numbers  of  species  indicate  centers  of  geographi- 
cal distribution  these  can  be  made  out  fairly  well. 

As  at  present  understood,  the  family  contains  about  180  genera,  a  num- 
ber whici)  probably  should  be  considerably  reduced,  and  about  1400  species, 
a  number  which  will  probably  be  much  increased.  It  is  essentially  a  north- 
temperate  family,  with  its  greatest  display  in  the  Mediterranean  region  of 
Europe  and  on  the  great  plateaus  of  Central  Asia,  while  the  Pacific  region 
of  the  United  States  cuts  no  mean  figure  as  third.  Evidently  having  once 
flourished  extensively  in  circumpolar  regions  when  these  were  temperate, 
with  a  free  intermingling  of  American  and  Asiatic  forms  permitted  by  land 
connection,  they  have  been  driven  southwards  by  stress  of  climate  and  are 
still  limited  by  temperate  conditions.  Very  few  survivors  are  to  be  found 
in  arctic  regions;  for  the  same  reason  very  few  are  to  be  found  among  our 
strictly  alpine  plants,  and  few  have  worked  into  the  tropics  except  along 
the  lines  of  temperate  climate  furni>lied  by  great  mountain  systems.  I 
know  of  no  great  family  with  clearer  temperature  boundaries. 

So  far  as  North  America  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  Umbellifera^  are 
massed  in  the  United  States,  witli  a  Canadian  and  Mexican  penumbra. 
Within  the  United  States  there  is  a  remarkable  evenness  of  distribution, 
with  a  single  notable  exception.  This  general  evenness  of  distribution  may 
be  shown  by  the  following  figures.  There  are  on  record  224  species  of 
North  Ajuerica  Umbellifera;  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary,  just  16  per 
cent,  of  all  tlie  Umbellifers  known.  No  attention,  of  course,  is  paid  to  in- 
troduced species.  In  the  region  of  Gray's  Manual  there  are  about  thirty- 
six  species:  in  that  of  Chapman's  Manual  forty  species;  in  that  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Manual  forty-tliree species;  in  the  Great  Basin  thirty-seven  spe- 
cies; along  our  Mexican  border  about  forty  species.  In  short.  In  those 
regions  which  liave  been  considered  distinct  enough  to  mark  out  manual 
limits,  there  is  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  about  forty  Umbellifers  in  each. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  forty  species  peculiar  to  each  of  these  regions, 
but  all  those  found  growing  within  them.  This  comparison  is  somewhat 
unfair  for  two  reasons,  viz. :  the  difference  in  area  of  the  regions  compared, 
and  the  artificial  nature  of  some  of  the  boundaries,  notably  that  between 
the  manual  of  the  northern  and  southern  Atlantic  States.  The  long  south- 
ern extension  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  northern  extension  of  the  low- 
lying  coast  lands  iiave  brought  such  an  Interlocking  of  northern  and  south- 
ern forms  tlmt  their  separation  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  parallel  of  latitude. 
However,  in  tlie  comparisons  made,  I  have  excluded  from  southern  forms 
those  that  are  only  such  on  account  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  from  northern 
forms  those  that  are  only  sucli  on  account  of  the  lowlands  of  the  coast. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  point  of  great  uniformity  of  distribution  fairly  well 
made. 
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Knowing  tliat  the  mass  of  our  Umbellifers  has  spread  soutlivvards  from 
regions  that  are  now  arctic  in  climate,  and  that  they  are  hirgely  tainted 
with  Asiatic  blood,  twenty-five  of  our  flfty-three  acknowledged  genera 
being  in  common  with  Asia,  I  must  confess  to  some  surprise  at  first  that 
the  great  Rocky  mountain  system  was  not  more  used  as  a  highway  for  this 
southern  migration.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  no  more  favored  than  any 
region  to  the  east  of  it,  unless  the  great  plains  be  excepted,  only  having 
its  share  of  a  continent-wide  distribution  ;  each  region,  including  the  Great 
Basin,  receiving  about  eighteen  per  cent  of  our  species.  For  some  reason, 
therefore,  the  different  botanical  regions  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  are 
about  equally  well  adapted  to  Umbellifers  and  none  of  them  specially 
favorable  to  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  region,  under  which  we  would 
include  the  three  Pacific  states  and  their  mountain  ranges,  we  find  one 
hundred  and  twenty  species,  about  fifty-four  per  cent  of  our  Umbellifers, 
considerably  more  than  half.  This  at  once  points  out  a  region  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  family,  and  along  which  it  seems  to  have  chiefiy 
spread  in  its  southward  movements.  It  seems  to  have  long  been  a  region 
very  favorable  either  for  the  preservation  of  old  types  or  the  evolution  of 
new  ones,  and  whether  our  great  display  of  Sierra  Nevada  species  repre- 
sent ancient  or  recent  ones  I  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  I  incline  to 
the  latter  view.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  represents  for  us  at  the  present  day 
the  region  in  which  North  American  Umbelliferse  are  most  heavily  massed. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  what  peculiar  climatic  or  soilconditions  find 
such  ready  response  in  the  Umbellifer  plant-body,  but  it  is  a  subject  worth 
cultivating. 

If  the  Sierra  Nevada  region  contains  the  greatest  display  of  Umbellifers 
characteristic  of  North  America,  and  I  should  be  asked  to  point  out  the 
most  characteristic  forms  of  this  region,  I  should  at  once  refer  to  the 
great  display  of  acaulescent  dry  ground  Peucedanunis  and  their  allies.  The 
genus  Peucedanura  is  undoubtedly  the  great  North  American  feature  of 
Umbelliferse.  Like  Astragalus  among Leguminosae,  western  collectors  are 
constantly  supplying  us  with  new  Peucedanums,  until  it  would  seem  that 
in  certain  groups  almost  every  station  has  its  own  Peucedanum.  This 
statement  does  not  carry  its  full  force  when  by  the  book  one  sees  that  the 
genus  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  but  that  half  its  species  are  foreign.  But 
although  the  genus  Peucedanum  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  the  great 
group  of  American  Peucedanums  is  peculiar.  American  Peucedanums 
form  a  group  by  themselves  by  a  community  of  characters  that  I  do  not 
care  to  enumerate  here.  Bentham  and  Hooker  could  include  Pastinaca 
and  our  Tiedemannias  among  foreign  Peucedanums,  but  not  among  our 
own.  For  our  purpose,  then,  Peucedanum  is  a  peculiarly  American  group, 
probably  genetically  related  to  the  foreign  genus  of  that  name,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  so  long  a  time  and  such  different  conditions  as  to  have 
worked  out  a  distinct  facies  of  its  own. 

Forty-eight  species  of  Peucedanum,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are  now 
known  to  occur  in  North  America,  north  of  Mexico,  representing  more 
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than  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  our  umbelliferoas  flora,  and  not  on6  of  them 
has  crossed  the  Mississippi  river.  Only  three  of  them  reach  the  prairies 
and  belong  distinctly  to  the  Great  Plains ;  only  eight  are  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region ;  ten  are  found  in  the  Great  Basin ;  while  the  Sierra 
Nevada  region  as  defined  contains  forty  species  out  of  the  forty-eight,  or 
over  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  them.  This  genus,  therefore,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  predominance  of  the  Pacific  States  in  Umbelliferse.  To 
narrow  the  matter  still  farther  about  thirty  of  the  forty  species  are  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  which  seem  to  be  the  very 
hotbeds  of  Peucedanum.  Either  the  conditions  in  this  region  are  exceed- 
ingly favorable  for  breaking  up  this  vigorous  type  into  spray,  or  we  have 
yet  to  learn  the  possible  range  of  variation  within  the  limits  of  a  species. 

Another  vigorous  type  of  the  Pacific  States  region,  and  one'which  knits 
it  closely  to  northern  Asiatic  forms,  is  Angelica,  more  than  half  of  whose 
species  belong  to  North  America,  the  remainder  being  practically  Asiatic. 
Of  our  sixteen  species,  one-half  are  in  the  Pacific  States,  the  remainder  be- 
ing distributed  by  twos  and  threes  in  other  regions. 

After  Peucedanum,  the  peculiar  cut  of  Pacific  Umbellifers  is  furnished 
by  the  genus  Sanicuia,  nine  of  whose  ten  American  species  are  in  the 
Pacific  States  and  nowhere  else.  In  fact,  although  the  genus  Sanicuia  is 
world-wide  in  the  distribution  of  two  or  three  species,  its  characteristic 
abiding  place  is  in  the  Pacific  States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  genus  Seli- 
num,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  our  most  arctic-loving  genus, 
and  has  extended  no  further  eastward  than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Four 
of  our  seven  species  are  in  the  Sierras,  and  three  extend  to  Alaska,  closely 
connected  with  species  of  arctic  Asia. 

The  genus  Leptotaenia  is  characteristically  Pacific  and  peculiar  to  North 
America,  five  of  its  seven  known  species  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  the  other  two  to  the  GreatBasln  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  dis- 
tribution of  Leptotaenia  is  to  be  expected  when  its  close  relationship  to 
Peucedanum  is  remembered,  for  these  two  genera  have  not  been  thorough- 
ly disentangled  yet,  and  in  geographical  distribution  Leptotaenia  should 
count  as  Peucedanum  stock. 

Eulophus  and  Carum  are  both  Pacific  genera,  and  are  for  our  purpose 
to  be  counted  as  one,  for  they  are  very  closely  related,  each  being  repre- 
sented by  four  species  in  their  peculiar  region,  and  only  a  single  species 
of  Eulophus  being  found  anywhere  else. 

Osmorhiza  is  another  vigorous  Pacific  type,  while  Velaea  gives  to  the 
Pacific  states  their  strongest  flavor  of  Mexican  types,  being  closely  related 
to  the  genus  Arracacia,  so  characteristic  of  the  cooler  regions  of  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  Andes. 

To  summarize  at  tins  point :  the  great  proportion  of  our  Umbellifers  has 
come  from  the  north;  they  have  found  by  far  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  our  three  Pacific  States;  they  there  present 
not  only  numerous  species,  but  also  a  few  groups  of  genera  so  closely  re- 
lated as  to  argue  their  recent  origin ;  very  few  types  have  survived  at  the 
north  and  none  of  them  show  generic  divergence;  a  few  types  have  ex- 
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tended  further  southward,  into  and  through  Mexico,  and  even  into  the 
Andes,  and  although  they  retain  a  close  resemblance  to  corresponding 
northern  types  they  have,  in  many  cases,  become  so  distinct  as  to  be  de- 
scribed as  distinct  genera;  the  characteristic  facies  of  the  Pacific  region 
is  given  by  its  species  of  Peucedanum,  Angelica,  Sanicula,  Selinum,  Lepto- 
tseiiia,  Eulophus,  Carum,  Osmorhiza  and  Velsea,  which  with  their  very 
apparent  and  poorly  separated  ofl"shoots  represent  seventy-five  percent,  of 
the  umbelliferous  flora  of  this  region  and  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  all 
North  America  Umbelliferse. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  certain  dominant  types  in  other  regions  : 

The  Great  Basin  naturally  contains  those  contiguous  species  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  and  Rocliy  Mountains  that  can  endure  its  peculiar  soil  and  climate, 
but  in  addition  to  these,  it  contains  certain  types  peculiar  to  itself,  types 
which  are  very  evidently  the  result  of  the  Great  Basin  impress,  though 
tlieir  ancestry  cannot  be  so  definitely  stated.  Cymopterus  and  its  ally 
Coloptera  represent  sixteen  arid  ground  species,  ten  of  which  are  Great 
Basin  forms,  the  others  extending  into  similar  conditions  in  the  Sierras 
and  Eocky  Mountains,  across  which  latter  range  three  species  have  passed 
and  find  most  congenial  homes  in  the  arid  stretches  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Beyond  all  others,  Cymopterus  stands  as  a  Great  Basin  type,  through  Col- 
optera connected  with  the  Leptotsenias  and  Peucedanums  of  the  Sierra 
region,  to  which  vigorous  types  I  think  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
some  of  its  species,  while  others  bear  a  no  less  marked  Rocky  Mountain 
impress,  connected  by  certain  genera  formerly  included  under  Cymopterus, 
such  as  Oreoxis  and  Pseudocymopterus,  with  that  vigorous  Rocky  Moun- 
tain type,  Ligusticum.  It  is  as  though  the  Sierra  Peucedanums  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Ligusticums  in  attempting  to  occupy  the  Great  Basin  had 
been  modified  into  a  Great  Basin  type  that  we  call  Cymopterus,  and  that 
we  have  the  intermediate  phases  in  such  types  as  Coloptera  and  Leptotse- 
iiia  on  the  one  hand  and  Pseudocymopterus  and  Oreoxis  on  the  other. 
This  may  be  purely  figurative,  but  it  expresses  relationships. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two 
closely  related  genera,  which  for  our  purpose  may  be  considered  as  of  one 
stock,  viz. :  Ligusticum  and  l^seudocymoptcrus,  and  three  monotypic  and 
exclusively  Rocky  Mountain  genera,  viz. :  Oreoxis,  Harbouria  and  Aletes. 
These  all  represent  fifteen  species,  eleven  of  which  belong  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Why  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  chiefly  that  of  Colo- 
rado, should  contain  four  genera  found  nowhere  else,  and  one  of  these 
represented  by  three  species,  while  the  far  richer  Pacific  region  contains 
but  two  such,  and  these  monotypic,  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,  unless 
it  means  longer  time,  or  more  isolation,  or  both,  or  mistaken  judgment 
concerning  genera. 

The  Great  Plains  represent  the  most  poverty-stricken  region  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Unibellifers,  so  far  as  any  records  show.  Only  fifteen  or 
twenty  species  are  recorded  from  this  region,  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  of  such  wide  range  as  to  belong  to  other  regions  as  well.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  a  characteristic  genus  from' the  Great  Plains  of  British  Araer- 
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ica,  Musenium,  extends  into  tlie  northern  stretches  of  our  "Plains"  re- 
gion, while  to  the  far  soutli,  in  the  Texan  plains,  a  monotypic  genus  with 
the  very  suggestive  name  Museniopsis  makes  ils  appearance  and  ininiedi- 
ately  connects  with  certain  Mexican  types.  Musenium  has  also  worked  its 
way  well  down  tlie  foot-liills  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  striking  re- 
semblance of  this  strong  type  of  the  Plains  to  the  peculiar  monotypic 
Aletes,  which  once  bore  its  name,  as  well  as  toHarbouria  in  certain  of  its 
forms,  suggests  a  possible  origin  for  these  monotypic  genera  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rocky  Mountains. 

In  passing  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  very  peculiar  minor  region, 
which  may  be  as  distinctly  marked  zoologically  as  botanically  so  far  as  my 
information  goes,  viz.  :  the  prairie  region  that  extends  from  southern 
Missouri  through  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  includes 
northeastern  Texas.  This  comparatively  small  region  is  not  rich  in  its 
number  of  Umbellifers,  containing  probably  hardly  a  score  of  species,  but 
it  has  four  genera  peculiar  to  it,  representing  eight  species.  This  really 
calls  for  an  explanation,  and  I  can  only  suggest  one.  There  are  indica- 
tions among  some  of  its  Umbelliferse  that  this  area  is  a  Mexican  loop,  but 
if  so,  a  former  promontory  has  become  well  nigh  an  island  botanically. 
The  four  genera  referred  to  are  Trepocarpus,  Eurytaenia,  Cynosciadium, 
and  Ammoselinum.  Besides  this,  the  only  native  species  of  Biforaon  the 
whole  American  hemisphere  is  confined  to  this  region. 

Curiously  enough,  the  North  Atlantic  States  region,  that  covered  by 
Gray's  Manual,  and  by  far  the  best  known  region,  is  the  least  interesting 
of  all  in  its  display  of  Umbellifers.  It  has  no  genus  peculiar  to  itself,  ex- 
cepting Erigenia;  no  genus  specially  displayed,  unless  it  be  Hydrocotyle, 
six  of  whose  seven  species  are  to  be  found  within  its  limits,  but  nearly  all 
of  them  are  found  elsewhere  as  well.  The  Thaspium  and  Zizia  forms  are 
prominent,  but  hardly  more  so  than  in  the  south.  If  the  North  Atlantic 
Slates  be  taken  alone,  Erigenia  alone  characterizes  them ;  if  North  and 
South  Atlantic  States  be  taken  together,  Thaspium  and  Zizia  would  dis- 
tinguish the  area  from  any  western  one. 

But  the  Soutli  Atlantic  and  Gulf  region  is  by  no  means  so  featureless, 
for  there  is  there  displayed  in  great  abundance  our  second  largest  genus, 
Eryngium.  Eryngium  is  as  fond  of  the  southeast  asPeucedanum  is  of  the 
northwest,  and  it  as  distinctly  characterizes  its  region.  In  fact,  were  it  not 
for  Eryngium,  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  region  would  fall  far  below  the 
average  of  forty  species.  If  the  Sierra  Nevada  region  shows  a  great  move- 
ment of  Umbellifers  from  the  north,  the  Gulf  region  indicates  a  strong 
advance  from  the  south  in  the  display  of  Eryngiums,  for  this  genus  is  prin- 
cipally developed  in  tlie  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  north- 
ern resemblance  that  would  suggest  a  possible  northern  origin,  for  not 
only  its  present  display,  but  all  its  affinities  are  southern.  Of  our  twenty- 
three  species,  only  one  extends  into  the  North  Atlantic  States,  thirteen 
belong  to  the  southern  states,  five  are  found  along  the  Mexican  border, 
and  five  have  worked  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  up  the  Pacific  coast, 
while  a  troop  of  Mexican  and  South  American  forms  in  the  background 
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plainly  indicate  the  direction  of  advance.  The  only  other  characteristi- 
cally southern  genus  is  Tiedemannia. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  North 
American  Umbelliferae,  facts  which  may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with 
various  schemes  of  geographical  distribution,  schemes  wliich  I  have  pur- 
posely avoided  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  twist  my  facts,  and  preferring 
that  their  application  should  be  made  by  the  authors  of  bio-geographical 
maps.^ 

In  conclusion,  the  following  statistics  of  the  family  may  be  of  general 
interest : 

Of  our  flfty-three  genera,  twenty-three  are  strictly  North  American. 

Of  our  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  species,  two  hundred  and  eleven 
ai'e  endemic. 

Six  of  our  genera  are  restricted  to  North  America  and  Asia. 

No  genus  is  restricted  to  North  America  and  Europe. 

Four  genera  are  common  to  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  not  extend- 
ing southward. 

Sixteen  genera  are  world-wide  in  their  distribution. 

Twenty-five  of  our  genera  are  also  fotitid  in  Asia. 

Of  our  thirteen  species  found  elsewhere,  ten  of  them  are  Asiatic,  and 
the  remaining  three  are  from  South  America. 

Twenty-two  genera  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  species  are  restricted  to 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Seven  genera  and  forty  species  are  restricted  to  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Only  ten  species  can  be  considered  really  alpine. 

Thirteen  of  our  genera  are  monotypic,  while  eleven  additional  genera 
are  represented  within  our  borders  by  but  a  single  species  showing  that 
nearly  one-half  of  our  genera  are  represented  by  single  species. 


The  disthibution  of  Hepatic^  of  Nokth  America.  By  Lucien  M. 
Undeuwood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  committee  who  arranged  this  series  of  papers  on  the  distribution 
of  North  American  plants  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  distribution  of  the  Hepaticse  in  North  Amer- 
ica, otherwise  this  paper  of  the  series  would  certainly  have  been  omitted. 
There  is  possibly  no  other  major  division  of  plants  of  which  we  know  so 
little  of  the  range  of  species  in  latitude,  in  longitude,  or  in  altitude.  A 
few  small  areas  of  our  country  have  been  more  or  less  carefully  studied. 
The  White  Mountain  region,  the  southern  portions  of  New  England,  the 
region  of  Central  New  York,  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  of  Central  Ohio,  a 
few  counties  of  Illinois,  the  District  of  Columbia,  parts  of  the  Appala- 
chian region,  small  areas  of  Florida  and  the  environs  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  examined  but  not  exhausted  by  American  collectors.  Over  the  greater 
portion  of  our  region  the  higher  vegetation  has  been  taken  and  the  hepat- 
ics  left.  Of  the  hepatic  flora  of  Louisiana,  Texas  and  the  great  southwest 
almost  nothing  is  known ;   over  the  greater  portion  of  Florida  and  the 
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Gulf  region  the  collector  of  hepatics  has  never  wandered;  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  the  Sierras,  and  the  rich  bryophytlc  regions  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  liave  never  yet  had  their  hepatic  treasures  revealed,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  many  other  portions  of  our  country.  In  the  provinces  north 
of  the  United  States  much  larger  collections  have  been  made,  mainly 
through  the  untiring  energy  of  Prof.  John  Macoun,  and  from  the  border- 
land of  these  possessions,  Mr.  Leiberg  has  already  sent  enough  material 
to  disclose  the  presence  of  an  extensive  hepatic  flora  from  the  region  of 
Pend  d'Oreille.  The  straggling  and  scanty  collections  gathered  here  and 
there  over  the  country  must  form  the  basis  for  wliat  can  be  only  a  paper 
of  preliminary  notes  on  the  distribution  of  the  American  Hepaticae,  for  a 
large  collection  of  American  species  has  not  yet  been  brought  together. 
The  Austin  collection  is  probably  the  largest  in  existence,  but  no  Ameri- 
can botanist  has  seen  it  since  its  purchase  by  Messrs.  Carrington  and  Pear- 
son of  Manchester,  England.  My  own,  probably  the  next  in  size,  has  been 
largely  accumulated  since  1885  and  is  doubtless  the  largest  on  this  conti- 
nent, but  is  still  lacking  in  a  number  of  the  described  species  and  can 
furnish  only  fragmentary  data  on  matters  of  distribution.  The  only  public 
collection  of  considerable  size  in  the  country  is  that  preserved  at  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  but  aside  from  the  SuUivant  collection,it  contains  in  American 
material  only  the  published  exsiccatse  ol  Austin  and  Wright.^  It  is  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  the  Torrey  Herbarium  has  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Pearson  some  of  the  types  of  Austin's  species  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
represented  in  any  collection  in  this  country. 

In  thus  advertising  the  poverty  of  material  on  hand  we  hope  to  impress 
on  botanists  the  desirability  of  making  local  collections  which,  if  central- 
ized, will  serve  in  future  for  work  in  this  direction. 

How  far  this  local  collection  is  a  necessity  is  thoroughly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  every  corner  hitherto  explored  brings  to  liglitnewand  unex- 
pected forms.  A  large  number  of  species  accredited  to  America  are  known 
only  from  the  specimens  which  Austin  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Closter, 
N.  J.,  and  careful  searching  in  other  regions  will  furnish  others  of  equal 
Interest.  Here  in  Central  New  York  we  have  recently  picked  a  Lejeunea 
(L.  Austini)  which  hitherto  had  not  been  found  north  of  the  Carolinas. 
Jungermania  exsecta,  more  commonly  found  in  mountain  regions,  grows 
with  otiier  northern  plants  like  Bibes  lacuslre  about  the  cold  springs  of  our 
"Scolopeudrium  Lake,"  ^  while  Fimbriaria  tenella  fruits  in  profusion  on  our 
warmer  lowlands,  coming  among  us  like  Listera  australis  from  a  lower 
latitude  and  a  warmer  clime. 

The  task  then  assigned  us  can  be  performed  only  by  marking  out  a  few 
rude  outlines,  taking  ground  tentatively  rather  than  dogmatically  and  sug- 
gesting probabilities  rather  than  staling  facts. 

The  group  of  Hepaticae  as  described  from  the   entire  world  includes 

>It  Bhould  not  be  forKOlten  that  the  Gray  Herbarium  contains  the  extensive  Taylor 
collection,  containing  valuatilc  material  mainly  European  and  exotic.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  types  of  Taylor's  American  species  and  lias,  therefore,  bome  local 
Tuluc.    In  general  value  it  ranks  with  the  large  collections  of  the  world. 

^Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  where  a  number  of  northern  plants  may  be  found  in  the  cold 
ravine  about  Green  Pond. 
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above  twenty-five  hundred  species.*  In  order  to  give  some  general  idea 
of  the  distribution  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  we  liave  selected  two  of  the 
larger  genera  Frullania  and  Plagiocldla  whose  distribution  is  peculiarly- 
widespread ;  they  are  further  selected  as  representative  types  of  the  two 
great  tribes  of  the  Jungernianiacese,"  itself  the  largest  and  most  highly 
differentiated  of  the  orders  of  the  Hepaticae. 

From  the  showing  on  the  following  table,  which  will  not  unfairly  repre- 
sent the  entire  hepatic  flora,  we  may  derive  certain  general  conclusions  :  — 

1.  As  among  all  cryptogams  tlie  tropics  are  most  prolific  in  species, 
and  the  profusion  is  said  by  travellers  to  be  equally  marked. 

2.  The  hepatic  flora  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  proportionally  more 
extensive  than  tliat  of  the  northern. 

3.  The  insular  flora,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  a  marked 
feature.  The  percentage  of  endemic  species  is  also  marked.  Of  the  forty- 
seven  Javan  species  of  Planiochila  only  fourteen  are  found  elsewhere.  Of 
the  twenty-two  New  Zealand  species  all  but  four  are  endemic. 

4.  In  continental  areas  those  possessing  abundant  forest  growth,  com- 
bined with  excessive  humidity  and  high  temperature,  are  most  likely  to  be 
prolific  in  Hepaticae.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  fully  meet  these  conditions,  as  tlie  results  of  the  long-con- 
tinued travels  of  Dr.  Spruce  have  abundantly  demonstrated.^ 

Countries  bordering  on  warm  seas  where  the  prevailing  winds  are 
shoreward,  and  the  rainfall  is  considerable,  are  also  favorable  regions  for 
the  development  of  this  group.  Certain  portions  of  Mexico  and  the  Him- 
alaya region  seem  to  possess  these  conditions. 

The  close  connection  of  the  bryologic  flora  of  both  continents  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  has  been  often  remarked.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be 
surprising  to  learn  that  among  the  265  species  of  hepatics  known  from 
America,  north  of  Mexico,  127  are  also  found  in  Europe,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  species  common  to  the  two  continents  regularly  increases  as  we 
pass  northward  into  the  boreal  regions  of  North  America. 

From  Mexico  212  species  have  been  reported''  of  which  only  a  small  por- 
tion are  of  species  growing  farther  north,  a  condition  likely  to  be  changed 
when  the  hepatic  flora  of  the  southwest  shall  be  made  known. 

Europe,  with  325  species,  shows  the  efiect  of  the  early  work  of  Hooker, 
Nees,  Gottsche,  Lindenberg  and  Taylor,  supplemented  by  the  later  labors 
of  Spruce,  Pearson,  Massalongo,  Stephani,  Limpricht,  Jack,  Lindberg  and 
numerous  other  workers,  and  even  in  that  well-developed  region  new  forms 
are  constantly  coming  to  light. 

Un  the  Synopsis  Hepaticarum  (1844  7)  are  1641  species.  As  no  general  summary  has 
since  been  publisheil  an  estimate  is  diflicult.  Additions  have  been  numerous  and  some 
idea  will  be  furnislied  by  noting  the  increase  of  certain  genera.  Frullania,  according  to 
our  count,  has  increased  from  155  to  215  species.  Itadula  from  40  to  120  (c/.  Stephani, 
Hedwigia,  xxiii,  156,  1884)  and  Bazzania  from  63  to  167  (c/.  Stephani,  Iledwigia,  xxv, 
238, 1886).  These  data  would  seem  to  place  the  above  estimate  too  low  rather  than  too 
high. 

^Cf,  Spruce.  Hepaticae  of  the  Amazon  (isa'i). 

*Over  550  species  are  described  in  his  Uepaticm  of  the  Amazon  and  of  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  new. 

*Seq.  Gottsche,  De  Mexikanske  Levermosser  (1863). 
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A  few  comparisons  of  the  hepatic  flora  of  the  two  continents  will  prove 
suggestive;  we  select  only  the  larger  genera. 

COMPARISON  OF  HEPATIC  FLORA  OP  EUROPE  AND  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Genera. 

Europe. 

Common 

lO 

Europe 

AND 

America. 

N.  America. 

(NOKTH 
OF 

Mexico). 

Common 

TO 

United 

States 

and 
Mexico. 

Mexico. 

Lejeunea. 

14 

4 

23 

1 

83 

Frullania. 

8 

2 

21 

3 

29 

Biizzania. 

5 

2 

2 

— 

11 

Plagiocbila. 

8 

2 

6 

- 

68 

Scapania. 

23 

7 

13 

1 

1 

Porella. 

7 

5 

9 

2 

15 

Lophocolea. 

10 

4 

7 

1 

8 

Radula. 

8 

1 

10 

2 

11 

Cephalozia. 

24 

8 

13 

— 

2 

Jnngerinania. 

68 

19 

35 

3 

16 

Anthoceros. 

4 

2 

]2 

2 

5 

Riccia. 

20 

9 

20 

1 

2 

Fimbriaria. 

7 

3 

7 

1 

2 

Aside  from  the  dozen  or  more  ubiquitous  species,  all  of  which  are  com- 
mon in  Europe,  the  species  of  North  American  Ilepaticse  may  be  arranged 
in  four  floral  regions  or  provinces.  These  were  first  outlined  in  our  first 
venture  at  the  study  of  our  species'  and  further  information  has  tended  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  they  are  fairly  natural  ones,  with  only  such 
transitional  forms  as  are  common  wherever  lines  are  attempted  on  the  face 
of  Nature.     These  provinces  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Boreal. — Including  the  cooler  regions  of  North  America  from  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Superior  nortiiward,  including  Labrador,  Alaska  and 
Greenland,  and  extending  southward  on  the  higher  mountains  of  New 
England  and,  so  far  as  scanty  information  goes,  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
also.  A  small  collection  of  Labrador  species  made  by  Prof.  0.  D.  Allen 
.  shows  a  striking  similarity  with  the  species  of  the  White  Mountain  flora, 
as  do  those  from  Gasp6,  Quebec,  communicated  by  the  same  collector.  In 
this  province  occur  principally  species  of  Scapania,  Marsupella,  Junger- 
mania,  Mylia  and  Gymnomitnum  with  a  few  of  Frullania  and  Cephalozia. 
The  first-named  genera  are  notoriously  boreal,  only  one  species  of  Sca- 
pania extending  far  southward  and  that  one  (S.  undulata)  appearing  as 
far  as  the  mountain  region  of  Mexico.  The  great  majority  of  the  species 
are  also  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe  and  probably  of  Asia  as  well. 

iDescriptive  Catalogue  of  North  American  Hepnticse  (1884),  pp.  4,  5. 
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II.  Medial  —T\us  province  includes  the  range  of  northern  states 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  lower  Ontario  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending 
southward  to  Arkansas  and  the  Carolinas.  From  the  fact  that  this  prov- 
ince includes  nearly  all  the  portions  of  our  country  that  have  been  most 
carefully  studied,  the  number  of  species  from  this  province  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  others,  including  nearly  half  of  our  known  flora.  The  range  of 
genera  is  also  very  great,  including  all  but  seven  of  the  fifty-three  now 
known  from  the  country.'  The  Marchantiacese  and  Ricciaceae  are  espec- 
ially well  represented. 

III.  jiustral. —  This  province  includes  the  states  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching  northward  along  the  lowlands  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  A  single  trip  of  Mr.  Austin  and  Capt.  John  Donnell  Smith 
with  a  few  collections  by  Dr.  C.  Mohr  from  the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  have 
furnished  us  nearly  all  the  information  we  possess  of  this  province,^  and 
yet  it  is  sutficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  striking  flora,  bearing,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  marks  of  the  West  India  region.  Much  may  be 
expected  from  the  swamps  of  Florida  so  soon  as  some  one  may  be  induced 
to  collect  the  bryologic  treasures  of  what  ought  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
hepatic  regions  of  the  continent.  Species  of  Frullania,  Lejeunea,  Badula 
and  the  southern  types  of  Flagiochila  and  Porella  are  the  characteristic 
forms,  as  well  as  Dumortiera,  Anthoceros,  Sphcerocarpus  and  the  rare  and 
peculiar  Thallocarpus.  More  endemic  species  are  found  here  than  farther 
northward,  yet  there  are  interesting  relations  suggested  with  the  flora  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  of  the  Old  World. 

IV.  Occidental. — The  Pacific  coast  rejiion  from  San  Diego  to  Alaska 
is  included  in  this  province.  Our  knowledge  of  it  largelj'  comes  from  the 
early  collections  made  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  by  Dr.  Bolander 
and  from  the  later  and  more  extensive  collections  of  Prof.  John  Macoun  in 
British  Columbia,  which  are  still  coming  in.  The  indications  here  point 
to  a  rich  flora  throughout  the  whole  region,  localized  and  otherwise  modi- 
fied, especially  in  the  southern  portions,  by  the  peculiar  climate  of  the 
country  as  well  as  by  the  lack  of  dense  forest  growth.  So  far  as  known 
the  species  are  very  largely  endemic  and  only  toward  the  northern  portion 
of  the  province  do  European  species  appear  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Characteristic  of  the  region  are  the  species  of  Frullania,  liadula,  Lejeunea,^ 
Porella,  Ptilidium,  Scapania,  Marsupella,  Fimbriaria  and  Anthoceros,  while 
the  three  genera  of  Marchantiacese,  Targionia,  Sauteria  a\u\  Cryptomitrium, 
are  found  in  this  province  alone.  With  the  single  exception  of  Florida 
no  region  is  less  known,  nor  Is  any  likely  to  be  so  productive  as  the  region 
from  Washington  to  Lower  California. 

To  the  above  four  provinces  we  must  add  a  fifth. 

V.  Mexican. — This  province  so  closely  related  to  us,  ought  no  longer 

•Plates  iUoetrating  forty-elx  genera  appear  in  the  Bixth  edition  of  Gray's  Manual  of 
Botany. 

'Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  an  extensive  collection  of  Louisiana 
Hepaticaa  from  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  which  confirms  many  of  these  statements. 

*L.  ifocounii Spruce  n.  sp. 
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to  be  divorced  in  our  considerations  of  the  flora  of  North  America.  To 
stop  at  a  purely  artificial  boundary,  as  our  worlds  on  botany  have  been 
perhaps  forced  to  do,  has  been  llie  cause  of  some  unfortunate  conclusions. 
Our  knowledge  of  Mexican  hepatics  is  based  largely  on  the  collections  of 
Liebmann  and  Karl  Miiller  which  were  elaborated  by  I>r.  Gottsche  in  his 
matchless  Mexikanske  Levermosser.  The  simihirity  of  this  flora  to  that  of 
BoliviaandCliili  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Spruce'  and  numerous 
species  from  this  province  ai'e  also  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  other 
parts  of  meridional  America.  The  excessive  numl)er  of  species  of  Lejeu- 
nea  (83;  and  of  Plagiochila  (68)  shows  tiie  near  approach  to  tropical  con- 
ditions, as  does  the  increase  of  tlie  southern  forms  of  Frullania,  liadula, 
Porella  and  Bazzania.  Tlie  northern  genera.  Cephahizia,  Scapania  and 
Marsupella  are  scarcely  found,  Scapania  nndulata  and  Marsupella  Mcxicana 
appearing  on  the  higher  mountains,  wliile  tlie  southern  genera  Andro- 
cryphia,  Isotachis,  Monoclea.  Symphyogyna  and  others  appear,  that  have  not 
been  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  vertical  range  of  species  has  been  an  interesting  problem  since 
Spruce  first  made  his  studies  in  the  Pyrenees  in  1849.*  Too  little  is  l^nown 
of  our  mountain  flora  to  form  either  comparisons  or  conclusions.  The 
White  mountains  alone,  among  the  elevations  of  America,  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  while  these  present  many  interesting  problems,  they  are  too 
insignificant  to  furnish  many  data  for  a  general  discussion.  The  llocky 
mountains  and  the  Sierras  must  be  scaled  by  the  biyol()gistI)efuie  America 
can  furnish  her  contribution  to  the  problems  of  distribution  in  elevation, 
nor  can  we  doubt  tliat  when  that  time  shall  come,  the  information  will  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  assist  materially  in  sol\  ing  many  perplexing  features 
connected  with  the  subject. 


The  migration  of  Wkeds.  By  Byron  D.  Halsted,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

The  migration  of  weeds  is  only  one  chapter  in  that  great  volume,  yet 
mostly  unwritten,  the  title  of  whicli  may  be  the  distribution  of  plants  over 
the  face  of  the  eartli ;  in  other  words  it  is  but  a  single  phase  of  that  broad 
and  comprehensive  subject,  namely  :  the  wandering  of  plant  ofl'spring  from 
the  place  of  their  birth. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  weed  is  a  relative  one.  If  it 
please  you,  weeds  sprang  into  existence  in  that  shadowy  morning  of  our 
race  when  man  learned  to  distinguish  good  from  evil  and  was  ciirsed  for 
his  acquirements.  Weeds  are  only  plants  that  are  able  to  assert  their  in- 
born rights  above  all  others  and  wage  a  close  warfare  witli  man  for  the 
possession  of  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  in  structure,  form  or  substance 
that  distinguishes  a  weed  from  other  plants.     It  lives,  grows  and  repro- 

»  Memoirs  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  No  3  (1890). 

'  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  (Feb.,  1849). 
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duces  its  kind  like  all  others  of  its  class  and  therefore  the  methods  of  mi- 
gration are  the  same  as  obtain  witli  those  of  its  kin.  Tlie  rapidity  may 
be  greater  because  of  the  dominant  weed  nature,  but  the  difference  is  only 
in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  No  new  laws  of  distribution  were  born  with 
the  advent  of  the  garden  and  cultivated  field,  but  new  and  more  favorable 
conditions  only.  We  brand  a  plant  a  weed  only  when  it  pesters  us.  Some 
plants  are  worse  pests  than  others.  Those  most  troublesome  in  one  local- 
ity may  be  least  so  in  another.  Many  plants  are  very  useful  friends  under 
certain  circumstances  and  the  bitterest  of  foes  in  others. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  relative  de- 
merits of  weeds,  but,  assuming  that  certain  ones  are  quite  universally 
pestiferous,  to  fehow  if  possible  what  have  been  some  of  the  advances 
such  have  made  in  their  attempts  to  cover  equally  our  portion  of  the 
earth. 

As  weeds  exist  only  as  man  creates  the  conditions  for  them,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  the  first  plant  pests  in  this  country  were  in  those  locali- 
ties where  the  virgin  soil  was  first  broken,  and  the  last  place  to  find  a 
weed  should  likewise  be  in  the  wild  lands  only  known  to  the  savage  hunter 
and  his  game.  Other  things  remaining  equal  the  older  parts  of  our  coun- 
try should  have  the  longest  weed  history  if  not  the  longest  weed  list. 

A  large  number  of  our  worst  weeds  came  to  us  from  foreign  countries. 
Just  hoAf  they  emigrated  in  every  case  will  never  be  known.  Some  came 
as  legitimate  freight;  many  were  "stowaways."  Some  entered  from 
border  lands  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  on  river  bosoms,  in  the  stom- 
achs of  migrating  birds,  clinging  to  the  hair  of  passing  animals  and  a 
hundred  other  ways,  besides  by  man  himself.  Into  the  New  England  soil 
and  that  south  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  weed  seeds  first  took  root. 
Also,  there  our  wild  plants,  of  that  region,  with  a  strong  weedy  nature, 
developed  into  pests  of  the  farm  and  garden.  As  civilized  man  moved 
westward  the  weeds  followed  him,  reinforced  by  new  native  ones  that 
soon  vied  with  those  of  foreign  blood.  Not  satisfied  with  this  these  na- 
tives of  the  interior  ran  back  upon  the  trail  and  became  new  enemies  to 
the  older  parts  of  our  land. 

The  conditions  favorable  for  the  spreading  of  weeds  have  increased 
with  the  development  of  our  country  until  now  we  are  literally  overrun. 
Weeds,  usually  as  seeds,  go  and  come  in  all  directions,  no  less  as  tramps 
catching  a  ride  upon  each  passing  freight  train  than  in  cherished  bouquets 
gathered  by  the  wayside  and  tendtrly  cared  for  by  transcontinental  tour- 
ists in  parlor  cars.  In  evidence  of  this  the  following  notes  and  observa- 
tions gathered  from  many  sources  are  condensed  into  the  brief  limits  of 
the  present  paper.  Tlie  time,  and  your  patience,  could  easily  be  exhausted 
in  simply  naming  the  weeds  that  occupy  more  or  less  of  American  soil.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  that  a  few  of  the  worst  species  be  mentioned  and 
for  convenience  these  are  treated  in  the  order  of  the  standard  lists  and 
manuals  of  the  United  States. 

Only  two  of  the  several  weedy  plants  of  the  Ranunculacece  interest  us 
particularly  In  this  connection,  namely  :  liannnculus  acriali.  and^.  bulbosus 
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L.  Both  are  old  and  common  Europeans  in  the  eastern  states,  but  I  find 
no  mention  of  them  as  yet  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Both  liave  been  good  il- 
lustrations of  persistent  invaders  without  any  special  structural  adapta- 
tions for  migration  in  seed  or  plant.  They  are  met  with  abundantly  in 
some  localities  and  rarely  in  others  from  Minnesota  to  Ohio.  The  floras 
of  Indiana  (1881)  and  Kansas  (1888),  for  example,  do  not  contain  them. 
B.  acris  has  been  the  better  traveller.  Dr.  Cooley  noted  its  advent  into 
Macomb  Co.,  Mich.,  as  early  as  June  11,  1845.  Dr.  Beal  has  watched,  he 
informs  me,  its  progress  for  twenty-three  years.  It  is  now  in  Shiawassee 
Co. 

Papaver  ■dubium  L.,  a  troublesome  weed  of  Europe,  has  found  a  foot- 
hold in  a  few  Atlantic  states.  Professor  llothrock  writes  me  that  within 
fifteen  years  he  has  seen  it  spread  from  Downington  west  almost  to  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  twenty-flve  miles,  becoming  each  year  more  common.  On  the 
other  hand  P.  somniferum  L.  is  found  in  most  of  the  middle  states,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  escaped  from  cultivation. 

In  Argemnne  Mexicana  L. ,  we  have  a  common  and  miserable  weed  of  the 
southern  states  that  has  come  up  to  us  from  tropical  America  and  spread, 
although  yet  sparingly,  over  many  of  the  northern  states.  The  fact  that 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  has  helped  its  migrations,  which  now 
reach  nearly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Lepidhtm  campestre  (L.)  R.  Br.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Cru- 
ciferce  from  the  migratory  point  of  view.  While  still  marked  as  rare  in 
the  last  edition  of  Gray's  Manual,  it  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  many  local- 
ities where  it  has  gained  the  mastery  over  large  areas  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  It  is  the  most  common  weed  in  many  fields  near  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  in  May.  According  to  Professor  Dudley  it  was  first  noticed 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1873.  As  this  paper  is  being  copied,  Craig's  catalogue 
of  the  uncultivated  plants  on  the  Ohio  University  grounds  comes  to  hand 
and  the  following  is  quoted,  "This  weedy  plant  which  is  not  given  in 
Beardslee's  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Ohio,  is  very  abundant  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  woods-meadow  where  it  is  spreading  rapidly.  . 
It  is  one  of  our  recently  introduced  plants.  Six  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  any  to  be  found  there ;  it  now  covers  the  northern  half  of  the 
field  and  is  becoming  common  in  other  places."  Professor  Claypole  re- 
ported a  single  clump  of  this  plant  in  Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  three  species  of  Brassica,  namely,  B.  alba  (L.)  Boiss,  B.  nigra  (L.) 
Koch,  B.  arvense  (L.)  B.  S.  P.  (B.  sinapistriim  Boiss)  and  Capsella  Bursa- 
pastoris  (L.)  Moench.,  need  only  be  mentioned  in  passing  as  remarkable  for 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  become  naturalized.  Nearly  every  flora,  no 
matter  how  local,  contains  three  at  least  of  these  four  pestiferous  plants. 

Lychnis  Githago  (L.)  Lam.  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  foreign  weed 
that  has  become  common  to  nearly  all  wheat  growing  regions  of  America 
excepting  California  (it  is  mentioned  in  Howell's  catalogue  of  plants  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho),  and  yet  is  not  counted  among  the  nat- 
uralized weeds.  Dewey  said  in  1840  of  this  plant,  "propagated  with  the 
wheat,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  to-day.     Better  care  in  cleaning 
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seed  grain  would  do  much  toward  reducing  the  damage  done  by  corn 
cockle. 

Sida  spinosa  L.  illustrates  the  northward  movement  of  a  southern  weed, 
the  home  of  which  was  probably  in  the  tropics.  Found  first  in  "  dumps  " 
around  mills  in  New  England,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  seeds  were 
brought  north  in  baled  cotton.  It  is  now  found  occasionally  in  many  of 
the  central  and  western  states.  The  Abntelon  Avicennce  Gaertn.  is  another 
malvaceous  plant  which,  first  coming  from  India,  is  rapidly  working  its 
way  toward  the  western  coast.  Hibiscus  trionnm  L.,  taking  advantage  of 
its  beauty  and  escaping  from  gardens,  has  become  a  great  nuisance  in 
many  places  and  is  to  be  expected  anywhere  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
Malta  borealis  Wallm.,  so  luxuriant  in  neglected  soil  in  California,  has 
recently  obtained  a  foothold  near  woollen  mills  in  Massachusetts  and  illus- 
trates how  a  weed  may  make  a  long  move  eastward  through  the  uninten- 
tional assistance  of  man. 

In  like  manner  the  Erodium  cicittariwn  (L.)  L'Her.,  whether  a  native  of 
California,  as  Dr.  Watson  and  some  others  believe,  or  introduced  in  the 
fleeces  of  the  flocks  from  Spain, —  while  keeping  pace  with  those  flocks, 
has  made  a  "permanent  settlement,"  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  in  the 
woollen  mill  yards  of  Massachusetts.  While  the  alfalfa  is  a  fine  forage 
crop,  it  may  be  a  most  annoying  pest  and  takes  a  high  rank  among  the 
weed  lists  of  some  of  my  Californian  correspondents.  In  the  LeguminosJE 
Medicago  lupulina  L.,  Melilotus  alba  L.  and  Lespideza  striata  Hook,  and 
Am.  most  interest  us.  The  first  two  are  from  Europe  and  generally  com- 
mon but  not  aggressive  in  the  eastern  states.  In  the  richer  soil  of  the 
middle  prairie  region  their  growth  is  rank,  as  the  following  quotation 
from  a  good  authority  will  show,  '■^Melilotus  alba  L.,  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  garden  plant,  has  spread  so  rapidly  in  the  rich  bottom  lands 
along  the  Mississippi  river  that  it  is  fast  driving  out  the  sunflower  and 
other  native  weeds."  The  Lespideza,  or  Japan  clover,  was  accidentally  in- 
troduced into  South  Carolina  in  about  1849  with  imported  goods,  probably 
from  China.  It  has  spread  with  great  rapidity  through  the  south,  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Neal  it  has  become  one  of  the  aggressive  weeds  of  Florida, 
holding  the  soil  against  all  else.  It  has  won  high  esteem  with  many  as  a 
forage  plant,  much  to  its  credit.  However,  it  has  great  weed  possibilities 
and  is  a  remarkable  traveller. 

Of  the  Umbellifers  only  two  can  be  named  here :  Daucus  carota  L.  and 
Pastinaca  saliva  L.,  both  naturalized  from  Europe  long  ago  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  year  by  year  have  made  a  steady  progress  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Sometimes  in  the  middle  states  the  wild  carrot  is  reported  as 
the  more  abundant  and  in  other  places  the  wild  parsnip  is  the  worse.  The 
carrot  has  been  most  aggressive  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  J.  J.  Thomas, 
who  has  kept  notes  of  weed  plants  for  flfty  years,  writes  me  that  it  has 
increased  greatly  of  late  in  Central  New  York.  It  is  persistent  as  well  as 
progressive.  That  the  parsnip  has  now  a  wider  range  than  the  carrot  may 
be  due  to  the  former  straying  from  the  garden  and  quickly  degenerating 
into  the  wild  pest.     Thus  both  species  are  absent  from  the  flora  of  Cali- 
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fornia  (1880),  but  S.  B.  Parish,  a  keen  observer,  found  the  first  wild  form 
of  the  parsnip  in  his  state  (California)  in  1882  upon  a  stream  bank  below 
a  farm  house  and  since  then  the  weed  has  spread  rapidly.  The  carrot 
travels  well  in  baled  hay. 

In  the  Composita3  we  find  many  weeds,  the  worst  of  which,  and  the  worst 
of  all,  is  Cnicus  arvensis  (L.)  Hofi". ;  while  generally  to  be  found  iu  the 
Atlantic  states  it  seems  not  to  have  obtained  a  stand  in  California.  In 
many  of  the  middle  western  states,  as  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky, 
it  has  been  upon  the  increase  for  twenty  or  more  years  and  is  becoming  a 
pest  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Sometimes  it  has  been  introduced  to  new 
localities  in  the  packing  hay  and  straw  of  merchants'  goods,  but  more 
frequently  in  unclean  seed  of  field  and  garden  crops.  Its  methods  of 
spreading  when  once  established  are  well  known  to  all.  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum  L.  is  another  standard  nuisance  of  European  origin  in  the 
eastern  states  and  is  now  not  unknown  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  successful  rival  with  some  of  its 
relatives,  and  while  widespread  it  has  not  acquired  the  courage  manifest 
in  the  Atlantic  states.  Botanists  and  others  claim  that  it  does  not  seed 
well  on  the  prairies.  It  offers  a  good  illustration  of  weed  migration  in  the 
seed  condition,  mixed  with  timothy,  red  top  and  other  grass  seed,  from 
which  it  is  not  quickly  detected.  Its  being  distasteful  to  live  stock  helps 
it  in  holding  the  soil  when  once  established.  The  Xanthiums  furnish  il- 
lustrations of  a  variety  of  movements.  X.  Canadense  Mill,  as  a  native  of 
the  central  southern  states,  has  spread  north,  east  and  west  until  it  is  in 
Minnesota,  New  York,  California  and  Idaho.  The  variety  echinatum 
(Murr.)  Gray  has  extended  throughout  New  England  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  "  sandy  sea  shore  and  on  the  great  lakes"  of  the  Synopti- 
cal Elora.  X.  strumarium  L. ,  from  Europe,  meets  its  cousin,  X.  spinosmn 
L.,  from  tropical  America  and  both  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Kansas  and  California.  These  two  rank  pests  with 
hooked  seed  coverings  well  adapted  for  catching  into  wool,  invade  a  vast 
country  from  widely  separated  points  and  will  finally  cover  it. 

According  to  Professor  Blatchley,  Hypoch  oeris  radicata  L.  appeared  in 
Indiana  not  long  ago  and  its  advent  was  clear.ly  traced  to  the  packing  sur- 
rounding some  goods  from  Germany.  It  is  an  occasional  ballast  plant  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Lactuca  scariola  L. ,  while  yet  not  among  the  worst  weeds,  partly  because 
rare,  has  of  late  years  manifested  a  remarkable  tendency  to  spread  through- 
out the  country.  Judge  Day  saw  it  forty  miles  west  of  Milwaukee  in 
1880.  According  to  Professor  Claypole  it  is  a  new  comer  to  Summit  Co., 
Ohio,  where  in  the  last  four  years  it  has  increased  rapidly.  I  saw  it  at 
Cleveland  while  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  it  is  becoming 
common  in  the  vacant  lots  of  Chicago.  Professor  Pammel  found  it  on 
refuse  heaps  of  nursery  packing  near  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  in  1887,  and 
recently  in  northern  Texas  and  several  places  in  Missouri.  It  shows  a 
peculiar  preference  for  neglected  streets  and  grounds  of  cities  and  thus 
keeps  close  to  the  lines  of  railway,  by  which  it  undoubtedly  travels. 
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Artemisia  biennis  "Willd. ,  a  native  westerner,  is  one  of  the  recent  intro- 
ductions to  tlie  east.  Judge  Day  writes  me  that  it  is  abundant  around 
Buflalo,  N.  Y  ,  but  has  become  so  within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  also 
common  near  Boston,  Mass.,  and  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  according 
to  Dr.  Swan.  Gray's  manual  for  1856  said  for  range  of  this  species,  "Ohio 
and  westward ;"  in  1875  edition,  "rapidly  extending  eastward,"  and  the 
Synoptical  Flora  (1884)  "  now  spreading  to  the  seaboard."  A  still  more 
aggressive  weed  from  the  west  is  Eudheckia  hirta  L.,  now  marked  "com- 
mon" in  the  floras  of  the  eastern  states.  Professor  Rothrock  writes  that 
in  Maine,  from  Bangor  to  Moosehead  lake,  it  was  much  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  place  known  to  him.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Newport,  Vt., 
writes  that  it  was  quite  unknown  at  his  place  twenty-three  years  ago,  but 
is  now  abundant,  and  adds  that  it  came  in  western  clover  seed.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Eaton  it  was  rare  at  New  Haven  thirty  years  ago.  T.  S. 
Gold,  secretary  of  board  of  agriculture  for  Connecticut,  also  writes,  stat- 
ing that  it  came  in  grass  seed  from  Illinois  thirty  years  ago.  The  cone 
flower  is  more  than  a  fair  exchange  for  the  ox-eye  daisy  that  has  less 
steadily  and  successfully  established  itself  in  the  west.  The  last  vagrant 
of  the  Compositae,  and  the  last  in  this  order,  space  will  permit  of  mention 
here,  is  what  Prof.  W.  W.  Bailey  styles  a  "  lovely  pest,"  namely,  Hiera- 
cium  aurantiacum  L.,  which  on  account  of  its  beauty  had  been  given  a 
place  in  flower  gardens,  only  to  gather  strength  and  take  advantage  of  its 
admirers.  It  is  a  prominent  weed  of  the  later  days  and  calls  for  more 
replies  to  the  question,  "What  new  weed  is  this?"  than  all  others.  The 
Cayuga  Flora  says,  "In  1885  a  few  specimens  were  found."  Professor 
Eaton  writes  that  it  is  spreading  through  Connecticut,  while  others  report 
it  as  abundant  in  Vermont  and  Maine. 

Echium  vulgare  L.  is  a  vile  weed  that  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  widen- 
ing its  territory  in  the  eastern  states.  Professor  Rothrock  writes  me  that 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  almost  unknown  in  Mifllin  Co.,  Pa.,  but  now  has 
taken  possession  of  all  abandoned  spots  "  from  the  river  clear  up  to  the 
slope  of  the  mountain."  First  noticed  by  E.  Volk  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in 
1878,  it  is  noAV  abundant.  Professor  Bailey  writes  for  Rhode  Island,  "In- 
creasing to  an  alarming  extent."  This  species  is  mentioned  particularly 
as  one  that  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Atlantic  states  and  is  not  mov- 
ing westward  with  a  dangerous  pace.  Its  near  neighbor,  also  from  En- 
rope,  Lithospermum  arvense  L.,  while  much  more  modest  in  appearance,  is 
far  the  greater  traveller,  and  figures  in  the  grain  fields  both  east  and  west. 
The  reason  for  the  difierence  may  reside  in  this  fact,  thus  insuring  the 
spread  of  the  pest  in  the  seed  grain,  while  the  burly  bugloss  grows  mostly 
in  neglected  land.  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith  mentions  the  puccoon  in  particular 
as  having  been  spread  in  Michigan  by  the  itinerant  threshing  machine. 
Convolvulus  arvensis  L.  is  a  beautiful,  bad  weed  now  quite  old  to  the 
eastern  states,  but  is  finding  its  way  westward  and  working  harm  in  many 
places.  The  latest  catalogue  to  date  from  the  central  western  region  gives 
what  has  been  gathered  from  several  other  sources,  namely,  "this  plant 
was  recently  introduced  and  .  .  is  spreading  rapidly."  I  found  but  a 
single  patch  of  it  while  at  Ames,  Iowa,  introduced  it  is  thought  in  wheat. 
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Two  of  the  foreign  dodders  are  good  instances  of  tlie  introduction  of 
weeds  of  tlie  worst  sort,  namely,  Cuseuta  Epilinum  Weihe,  of  the  flax,  and 
C.  epithymum  Murr.,  quite  troublesome  in  some  quarters  upon  the  clover. 
Being  parasites  they  must  rise  or  fall  with  the  increase  or  abandonment 
of  their  respective  hosts,  and  may  be  expected  at  any  place  where  the  seed 
sown  contains  the  germs  of  these  dodders. 

In  Solanum  Carolinense  L.  we  have  a  southern  native  that  has  slowly 
and  surely  extended  northward  until  its  range  in  the  new  manual  is  given 
as  "Conn,  to  Iowa  south  to  Fl.  and  Tex."  It  is  particularly  obnoxious  in 
Kansas,  from  which  state  it  has  been  reported  by  several  parties.  This 
species  only  prepares  the  mind  for  another  of  the  same  genus  —  a  most 
execrable  pest  from  which  all  who  possess  it  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered. 
This  is  S.  rostratum  Dun.,  which  is  contributed  to  the  cultivated  lands  of 
our  country  by  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  Texas.  Gray's  manual  (1890) 
says,  "  spreading  eastward  to  111.  and  Tenn."  To  those  who  know  by  ex- 
perience the  hateful  nature  of  this  vagabond  this  is  far  enough,  but  in  the 
recent  Flora  of  New  Jersey  Dr.  Britton  lists  it  from  three  counties  and 
calls  it  naturally  "  a  fugitive  from  the  west."  Turning  to  the  herbarium 
I  find  the  same  prickly,  defiant  nuisance  that  was  beginning  to  curse  the 
fields  at  Ames,  Iowa,  three  years  ago.  Collins  gives  it  in  his  Middlesex 
(Mass.)  Flora,  and  it  has  been  reported  from  New  York.  It  becomes  a 
^  tumble  weed,  thus  adding  a  seed-spreading  power  to  its  long  list  of  detest- 
able qualities. 

The  Linaria  vulgaris  Mill,  is  a  superior  illustration  of  a  weed  in  itself 
handsome  and  harmless  to  the  touch,  gaining  a  hearty  introduction  into 
American  gardens.  But  it  roots  deeply,  seeds  heavily,  and  holding  the 
soil  it  has,  it  spreads  to  new  areas  above  ground  and  below,  and  the  seeds 
are  well  adapted  in  size  and  color  to  become  undetected  foul  stuff"  in  clover 
and  grass  seed.  Several  western  farmers  have  reported  to  me  that  this 
nuisance  came  to  them  in  the  packing  of  goods  from  the  east. 

Phelepcea  ramosa  L.  is  a  coujparatively  new  and  severe  parasite  upon 
hemp  and  tobacco,  that  probably  came  from  China  with  hemp  seed.  It  is 
particularly  bad  in  Kentucky  and  Professor  Carman  has  recently  issued  an 
illustrated  bulletin  upon  the  subject,  with  proper  advice  as  to  methods  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  pest. 

The  plantains  furnish  some  interesting  points  in  migration.  Plantago 
major  L.  is  almost  literally  everywhere,  following  as  it  does,  with  remark- 
able promptness,  upon  the  heels  of  tlie  pioneer,  it  soon  becomes  a  dreaded 
pasture  and  meadow  weed  in  many  places.  P.  lanceolata  L.  is  likewise 
to  be  expected  in  any  state  or  local  flora,  but  its  wanderings  are  less  dif- 
ficult to  account  for,  as  in  many  instances  the  seed  has  been  purposely 
sown  for  sheep  pasturage ;  besides  the  seeds  are  of  a  size,  shape  and  color 
to  easily  go  mixed  with  those  of  clover,  its  most  common  vehicle  of  migra- 
tion. P.  Patagonica  var.  arislata  Gray,  unlike  the  others,  is  doubtless  na- 
tive (P.  major  is  considered  by  some  as  both  native  and  introduced  from 
Europe)  of  the  west,  and  has  of  late  years  become  a  settled  occupant  of 
the  fields  of  New  England  and  the  states  found  on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic. 

During  the  past  year  the  Salsola  Kali  L.  has  as  a  weed  attracted  special 
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notice.  It  has  been  sent  to  me  from  a  number  of  parties  in  Dakota  and 
from  the  reports  it  appeared  as  if  it  might  liave  been  brought  into  that 
region  with  the  goods  of  Russian  or  other  settlers.  From  this  supposed 
fact  it  took  the  common  name  of  "Russian  cactus."  Dr.  Bessey  reports 
it  from  northern  Nebraska  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  found  it  quite  abundant  at 
one  place  in  Iowa,  along  the  railroad  that  extends  to  Yankton,  Dak.  Mr. 
Cratty  reports  it  in  two  other  localities  in  northern  Iowa  (Emmet  Co.), 
"Where,  as  in  the  Russian  settlements  in  Dakota,  it  was  a  tumble-weed. 
Dr.  "Watson  thinks  it  may  be  native  to  the  region  of  Dakota.  However 
this  may  be,  the  plant  is  associated  in  the  botanical  mind  with  sandy  sea 
shores,  and  more  than  all  it  is  a  direful  weed  tiiat  is  reported  as  forming 
balls  as  large  as  houses  and  rolling  with  the  wind  for  long  distances  over 
the  prairies,  leaving  no  excuse  for  its  not  spreading  rapidly. 

Allium  viueale  L.  is  one  of  the  vilest  of  pasture  and  lawn  weeds  in  the 
east,  but  is  not  generally  found  in  the  west.  Professor  Scribner  reports 
it  as  a  nuisance  in  Tennessee,  and  Professor  Lazenby  ranks  it  in  the  third 
class  of  weeds  for  Ohio.  Propagation  is  largely  by  bulbs  and  its  migra- 
tion will  be  slow.  One  method  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another  was 
observed  by  Thos.  Meehan,  namely,  by  the  dried  leaves  catching  in  the 
passing  lawn  mower,  when  the  bulb  is  uprooted  and  carried  forward  in- 
definitely. 

A  few  of  the  weed  grasses  are  fair  travellers.  Agropyrum  repens  (L.) 
Beauv.,  in  one  or  more  of  its  puzzling  forms,  is  found  nearly  the  country 
over,  but  is  not  the  bad  weed  in  the  south  that  it  is  at  the  north.  There 
is  no  mystery  why  this  plant  with  its  subterranean  stems  should  hold  all 
•good  soil  it  is  in.  It  migrates  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another  upon 
the  plow  and  harrow  and  across  states  in  hay,  hay  packing  and  foul  stuff 
In  grass,  grain  and  other  seeds.  Hordeum  pihatnin  L.  is  a  western  grass, 
very  abundant  in  Nebraska,  according  to  Dr.  Bessey,  a  prominent  pest  in 
Wisconsin  meadows,  as  reported  by  Professor  Henry,  and  moving  east- 
ward, rapidly  along  railroad  tracks  in  particular.  I  saw  it  more  than  double 
its  strength  in  Iowa  in  four  years,  and  if  the  writer  had  accepted  the  ofifers 
of  eastern  florists  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  heads  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, might  have  assisted  materially  in  the  spreading  of  the  pest.  It  is, 
however,  found  in  some  of  the  eastern  states  and  may  soon  rival  another 
new  comer  of  the  grass  tribe,  namely,  Bromus  cectorum  L.  from  Europe, 
which  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  west  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  first  observed  at  New  Haven,  about  wharves,  in  1872,  and  is  now 
abundant  there.  According  to  Mr.  Manning  it  reached  Boston  in  1883  and 
is  now  spreading  rapidly,  and  is  common  in  several  localities  in  Middlesex 
county,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Swan.  It  is  the  most  common  early  grass  in 
dry,  waste  places  here  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Bromus  secalinus  L.  goes 
wherever  wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated  and  with  the  seed  of  those  grains. 
Cynodon  Dactylon  (L.)  Pers.,  so  highly  prized  in  the  south  for  pasturage, 
is  becoming  a  nuisance,  especially  in  lawns,  in  the  northern  states.  It  is 
reported  as  a  miserable  weed  in  Tennessee,  and  within  a  week  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  it  in  this  state,  where  its  creeping  stems  invade  the 
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sandy  soil  of  South  Jersey.  A  four-foot  string  of  it  now  hangs  upon  my 
laboratory  wall,  where  it  may  die.  The  owner  of  the  infested  land  in  ques- 
tion is  quite  certain  that  the  pest  started  from  a  dump  heap  that  received 
hay  packing  from  boxes.  In  Cenchrus  tribnloides  L.  we  have  a  vile  weed 
native  to  many  sandy  places  along  lakes  and  streams  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Its  migrations,  therefore,  have  been  largely  from  these 
wild  haunts  to  the  fields  and  gardens.  This  has  been  very  general,  as  is 
to  be  expected  as  the  seeds  are  well  provided  with  a  method  of  clinging 
to  passing  animals,  as  many  boys  well  know. 

Time  fails  me,  or  otherwise  the  movements  of  scores  of  other  weeds 
might  be  mentioned.  Something  could  be  said  of  the  hundreds  of  ballast 
plants  that  are  constantly  coming  to  our  shores,  most  of  which  fail  to  gain 
a  foothold.  This  suggests  that  the  majority  of  our  foreign  plant  foes  are 
already  within  our  borders.  However,  there  are  enough  for  all,  and  there 
may  be  weed  possibilities  in  some  of  our  native  species  that  will  add  to 
the  present  burdens  upon  A  merican  agriculture.  The  importance  of  know- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  nature  of  these  intruders  at  the  outset  is  clear 
to  all,  and  that  they  j^hould  be  eradicated  when  young  in  experience  and 
weak  in  numbers  is  self  evident. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  clo>ing,  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures  that  botanists 
take  in  watching  for  the  advent  of  new  weeds  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  old  ones,  or  urge  them  to  make  their  observations  known  to  crop  grow- 
ers, fellow  botanists  and  others.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  all  who 
have  extended  a  helping  hand  in  the  preparation  of  this  exceedingly  in- 
complete paper. 

Aew  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14,  1890. 


Geographical  distkibuiion  of  thk  grasses  of  North  America.     By 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

Grassks  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface.  The 
species  are  most  numerous  in  tropical  regions,  where  the  plants  are  usually 
scattered,  while  in  a  moist,  temperate  climate,  though  the  species  are  less 
numerous,  the  number  of  plants  is  enormous,  often  clothing  vast  areas 
and  open  places  with  a  close  growth.  In  temperate  regions  where  suffi- 
cient moisture  is  wanting  to  sustain  a  dense  growth,  the  grasses  appear 
in  tufts  or  bunches  more  or  less  isolated. 

The  species  of  grasses  of  many  parts  of  North  America  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  studied  to  enable  any  one  to  outline  with  much  precision 
their  distribution.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and 
partly  to  the  lack  of  thorough  exploration  in  tlie  newer  sections,  especially 
in  Mexico  and  countries  to  the  south. 

In  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  the  genera  of  Gram- 
inese  have  been  recorded  at  298;  the  species  at  the  highest,  about  3,200. 
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The  number  of  genera  is  now  known  to  be  a  little  larger  and  the  number 
of  species  discovered  has  Increased  considerably. 

Many  botanists  are  inclined  to  separate  grasses  into  more  genera  and 
more  species  than  have  the  authors  of  the  standard  work  above  mentioned. 

The  number  of  genera  native  to  North  America,  including  the  West 
Indies,  so  far  as  discovered  and  described  is  about  136. 

The  number  of  genera  introduced,  mostly  as  weeds,  25. 

The  number  of  species  native  to  North  America  about  1,257. 

The  number  introduced  as  weeds,  etc.,  about  105. 

The  whole  number  of  genera,  161. 

The  whole  number  of  species  now  known  here,  1,362. 

No  doubt  there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  native  southern  species 
especially,  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  some  others  will  ere  long  find  a  home 
as  emigrants  from  foreign  lands. 

The  lists  of  grasses  to  be  found  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America  are 
too  imperfectly  known  to  be  mentioned  here. 

For  Europe  we  are  more  fortunate  in  having  the  excellent  Conspectus  of 
C.  F.  Nyman,  publisiied  in  1882.  According  to  Nyman,  the  number  of 
genera  of  grasses  in  Europe  is  47;  the  number  of  species,  570. 

In  1877  was  published  Bentham's  Flora  Australiensis.  In  this  work,  the 
author  records  the  number  of  genera  of  grasses,  native  and  exotic,  as 
41 ;  the  species  as  338. 

In  tliese  enumerations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  European  report 
is  the  more  recent,  tiiat  the  grasses  of  Europe  have  been  the  more  thor- 
ouglily  studied,  and  that  Nyman  makes  more  species  than  would  Mr. 
.Bentham  in  the  same  territory.  No  doubt  by  this  time  a  considerable 
number  of  species  have  been  added  to  that  given  by  Bentham  in  his  Aus- 
tralian Flora. 

Most  likely  the  various  persons  who  have  from  time  to  time  described 
the  grasses  found  on  this  continent  have  made  many  more  species,  and 
some  more  genera,  than  Mr.  Bentham  would  have  done,  and  we  are  using 
his  list  as  our  standard  in  comparing  the  grasses  of  these  countries.  Even 
with  these  explanations,  the  reader  must  understand  that  the  figures  here 
given  are  somewhat  misleading,  and  in  favor  of  North  America. 

In  the  following  list  I  include  the  species  introduced  and  established,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  endemic. 

In  a  survey  of  the  whole  world,  there  are  at  least  twenty-four  genera 
of  grasses  containing  each  tliirty  or  more  species,  viz. : 
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Species. 

In  N.  a. 

Per  Cent. 

OF  ALL 

IN  N.  A. 

Panicum ,       . 

250 

171 

68 

Paspalum 

160 

74 

46 

Andropogon   (So^f-)    •       •       • 

130 

59 

45 

Deyeuxia  (Calamagrostis  in  part) 

120 

31 

26 

Agrostis 

105 

37 

35 

Aristida 

100 

51 

51 

Eragrostis 

100 

38 

38 

Stipa 

100 

31 

31 

Danthonia       - 

100 

5 

5 

Muhlenbergia 

89 

76 

85 

Poa           

80 

58 

73 

Sporobolus  

80 

47 

59 

Festuca 

80 

46 

57 

Trisetum 

50 

18 

36 

Setaria 

42 

40 

95 

Bronius 

40 

27 

67 

Pennisetum 

40 

18 

42 

Chloris 

40 

17 

42 

Avena      

40 

11 

27 

Bouteloua     , 

30 

30 

100 

30 

20 

67 

Glyceria 

'  30 

16 

53 

Chusquea         

30 

8 

27 

Ischsemum 

30 

1 

3 

Of  genera  of  medium  or  small  size,  containing  from  6-24  species  each, 
the  following  are  named,  viz. : 


Species. 


In  K.  a. 


Per  Cent 

OF  ALL 

IN  N.  A. 


Oryzopsis 
Arundinaria 
Arundinella 
Bambusa 


24 
24 
24 
24 
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Species. 

In  N.  a. 

Per  Cent. 

OF  ALL 

IN  N.  A. 

Cenchrus         

20 

19 

95 

Elymus 

20 

18 

90 

Trlodia 

20 

14 

70 

Agropyrum 

20 

12 

60 

Deschauipsia 

20 

12 

60 

Alopecurus           

20 

7 

35 

Eriochloa 

20 

7 

35 

Icbnantlius 

20 

7 

35 

Pappophorum         

20 

6 

30 

Olyra     

20 

4 

20 

Isachne 

20 

3 

15 

Rottboellia 

18 

3 

17 

dplisvenus 

16 

16 

100 

Epicampes 

16 

13 

81 

Gaudea     

15 

6 

40 

Leptochlua 

U 

10 

71 

Diplachne , 

14 

8 

57 

Hordeam 

12 

8 

41 

Arthrostylidium 

12 

3 

25 

ElioDtirus 

12 

3 

25 

Erianlhus 

12 

3 

25 

Saccharum 

12 

2 

17 

Koeleria           

12 

1 

8 

Trachypogon       

11 

3 

27 

Polypogon       

10 

6 

60 

Phalaris 

10 

6 

60 

Briza 

10 

4 

40 

Colpodiiim            

10 

2 

20 

Phleum            

10 

2 

20 

Pnriana 

10 

1 

10 

Spartina 

8 

6 

75 

Hierochloa 

8 

4 

62 

Grnphephorum 

8 

3 

37 

Hcleocliloa 

8 

2 

25 

Ctenium           

7 

8 

43 
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Species. 


In  N.  a. 


Per  Cent. 

OF  ALL 

In  N.  a. 


Eleusine 

Brachypodium 

Eatonia 

Gymnopogon  . 

Zeugites 

Hilaria 

Lepturus 

Luziola  . 

Milium  . 

Leersia     . 

Di&tictilis 

Triciiloris 

Phaius  . 

Arthoplioia 

Oryza    . 

Platonia    . 

Ammophila 

Tripsacum       . 

Uniola  . 

Imperata         . 

Scleiopogon 

Munroa    . 

Keimaria 

^gopogon 

Anthsenanthia 

Cathestechum 

Chsetium       . 

Cinna 

Euchlaena     . 

Triplaspis 

Asprella       • 

Disantheliiim 

Pleuropogon 

Gynerlcum 

Hemarthria 


43 

50 

100 

83 

83 

66 

33 

33 

17 

100 

60 

60 

40 

20 

20 

20 

100 

100 

100 

75 

50 

25 

25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

67 

67 

67 

33 

33 
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Amphicarpum 

Bealia    . 

Kremochlos 

Eriocoma 

Orcuttia    . 

Ortboclada   . 

Thurberia 

Zizania 

Diarrhena 

Phragmites 


Species. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


IN  N.  A. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Per.  Cent. 

OF  ALL 

Inn.  a. 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 


The  following  genera  of  one  species  only  each  are  found  in  North 
America  and  elsewhere  :     Catabrosa,  Coleanthus,  Cottea,  Phippsia. 

The  following  genera  contain  one  species  each,  which  is  limited  to  North 
America :  Bauchea,  Brachyelytrum,  Buchloe,  Calamachloa,  Hydrochloa, 
Jouvea,  Monanthochloe,  Opizia,  Bachidospermum,  Bedjieldia,  Beynadia, 
Schaffnera,  Schedonnardus,  Scribneria,  Zea. 

The  following  species  found  in  North  America  are  very  widely  distrib- 
uted elsewhere,  viz. : 

Agrostis  scabra,  Willd.     Cool  N.  A.  and  Australia. 

Andropogon  contortus.    Ti'op.  and  Subtrop.  Am.  As.,  Afr.,  Aust. 

Arctagrostis  latifolia,  Gris.    Arctic  Asia,  Europe  and  N.  A. 

Beckmannia  eruccBformis,  Host.    Temp.  Eu.,  Temp.  Asia,  West,  N.   A. 

Catabrosa  aquatica,  Beauv.     Temp.  Eu.  Asia,  N.  A. 

Cenchrus  trihuloides,  L.     N.  A.,  S.  A.,    Asia,  Africa. 

Coleanthus  subtilis,  Seid. 

Cotloea  pappnphoroides,  Kuntb. 

Deschampsia  ccespitosa,  Beauv.    Temp,  and  cool  regions  of  the  world. 

Distichlis  maritima,  Raf.     Seacoast  of  America  and  Australia. 

Eragrostis  ciliaris,  Link.     N.  A.,  S.  A.,  East  Indies,  Africa. 

Eragrostis  reptans,  Nees.     N.  A.,  S.  A. 

Festuca  ovina,  L.     Temp,  regions  of  the  world. 

Glyceria  fluitans,  R.  Br.     Temp,  and  cool  N.  Hera,  and  Aust. 

Hierochloa  alpina,  R.  &  S.     Cold  N.  Hemis. 

Bierochloa  borealis,  R.  &  S.     Cold  and  Temp.  N.  Hemis. 

Koeleria  cristata,  Pers.     Temp,  and  Subtrop.  N.  Hemis.  and  Aust. 

Leersia  hexandra,  Swz.     8.  E.  N.  A.  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Afr.,  Aust., 
East  Indies. 

Lycurus  phleoides,  H.  B.  K. 
.    Maniaurus  granulans,  Swz.     All  tropical  regions. 
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Fanicum  capillare,  L.    All  cool  and  warm  regions. 
Panicum  Grus-galli,  L.     All  cool  and  warm  regions. 
Panicum  colonum,  L.    Most  warm  and  tropical  regions. 
Panicum prostraUim,  Lam.     Most  warm  and  tropical  regions. 
Paspalum  conjugatum,  Borg.     Warm  parts  of  N.  A.,  S.  A.,  Aust.,  Afr. 
Paspalum  distichum,  L.     Warm  parts  of  N.  A.,  S.  A.,  Aust.,  Afr. 
Phippsia  alyida,  R.  Br. 
Spartina  cynosuroides,  Willd.     ^ 

Spartina  polystachya,  Willd.       >   New  England  to  Rocky  Mts. 
Spartina  stricta,  Roth.  J 

Sporoholus  Virginicus,  Kth.     All  warm  regions. 
Setaria  glauca,  Beauv.     All  Temp,  and  Trop.  regions. 
Tragus  racemosus,  Hall. 

Trisetum  subspicatum,  Beauv.     Temp,  and  cool  N.  A.  and  Aust. 
The  following  species  of  North  America  are  confined  to  limited  areas, 
viz. : 

Amphicarpum  Flortdanum,  Fla.  Rachidospermum  Mexicanum,  Vasey. 

Andropogon  arctatus,  C\ia.i).              T  Lower  Calif. 

"           brachystachyus,  Chap,  '  Uniola  Palmeri,  Vasey.    Mouth  of  Colo- 

"           gracilis,  Spreng.             f  Fla.  rado  river. 

"          longiberbis,  Hack.          J  Aristida  Floridana,  Vasey.    Fla. 

EriocMoa  mollis,  Kth.    Fla.  "       gyrans.  Chap.    Fla. 

Leersia  monarda,  Swz.    Fla.  "       Jonesii,  Vasey.    Arizona. 

Luziola  Alabamensis,  Chap.    Ala.  "        Orcuttiana,  Vasey.    Arizona. 

Eriochloa  Lemmoni,  V.  &  S.    Arizona.  "       Palmeri,  Vasey.    Arizona. 

Hilaria  rigida,  Vasey.    Arizona.  "       palustris,  Vasey.    Fla. 

Phalaris  Lemmoni,  Vasey.    Arizona.  "       scabra.  Chap.    Fla. 

Orcuttia  Californica,  Vasey.    South  Calif.  "       simplicifolia.    Fla. 

"        Greenii,  Vasey.    Calif.  •'       spiciformis.  Ell.    Fla. 

Ninety  genera  are  represented  by  species  in  both  hemispheres. 

In  comparing  some  of  the  genera  of  Eui'ope  with  some  of  those  of  North 
America,  we  find  that : 

Europe  has  40  species  of    Avena;  North  America  has  11  species. 

"        "    28        "       •'     Festuca; 
"         "    12        "       "     Rceleria;.  " 

"         "      9        "       "     Phleum;  " 

North  America  has  171  species  of  Panicum  ; 

"  «'         "      76       "        "   Muhlenhergia ; 

"  "         "      74       "        "   Paspalum; 

"  "         "47       "        "   Sporobolus; 

«*  "  "      69       "        "   Andropogon; 

"  "         "     61       "        "  Aristida; 

"  "         "88       "        "   Eragrostis; 

««  "         "      80       "        "   Bouteloua; 

"  "         "      14       "        "    Triodia; 

'«  "  "10       "         "    Oryzopsis; 

One  species  each  of  four  small,  though  conspicuous  European  genera 
are  cultivated  in  North  America,  viz. :  Anthoxantkum,  Arrhenatherum, 
Dactylis,  Lolium. 
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In  comparing  some  of  the  genera  of  Australia  with  some  of  those  of 
North  America,  we  find  that  Australia  has  no  large  genus  of  grasses  not 
represented  in  North  America,  though  that  country  has  a  few  genera  of 
medium  size  and  many  of  a  small  size  not  represented  in  this  country. 

Australia  has  0  species  of  Muhlenbergia ; 

««  "0  "  "  Bouteloua; 

"  '«    0  "  "  Oryzopsis; 

"  ««    0  '•  "  Hilaria; 

"  »«    0  "  "  Spartina; 

««  "1  "  "  Deschampsia; 

«'  «'   3  "  "  Festuca; 

"  "3  '•  "  Agrostis; 

"  **    4  "  "  Paspalum; 

'«  «'    6  "  "  Sporobolus; 

.4  a      3  «  ..     Pqq. 

North  America,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  extent  and  configuration, 
has  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  grasses  than  Europe,  and  Europe  a 
greater  number  and  variety  than  Australia.  Europe  lacks  many  of  the 
species  found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  North  America  and  Australia. 
North  America  compares  favorably  with  both  Europe  and  Australia  com- 
bined. In  the  north  of  North  America  are  species  of  European  genera;  in 
the  south,  species  of  many  of  the  Australian  genera. 

Centers  of  certain  large  genera,  so  far  as  N6rth  America  is 
conckrned : — 
.    Agrostis.     Cool  west  N.  A. 

Andropogon.    East  of  Rocky  mountains  in  warm  states. 

Aristida.    East  of  Rocky  mountains  in  warm- states. 

Bouteloua.    Arizona  and  Texas. 

Bromus.     Cool  west  N.  A. 

Eragrostis.     "Warm  east  N.  A. 

Melica.     Pacific  coast  to  Rocky  mountains. 

Muhlenbergia.     Arizona  and  N.  Mex. 

Panicum.     Warm  southeastern  N.  A. 

Pa.ipalum.    Warm  southeastern  N.  A.,  especially  Fla. 

Pua.     Cool  regions  of  west  N.  A. 

Sporobolus.     "Warm  regions  of  west  N.  A. 

Stipa.     Warm  regions  of  west  N.  A. 


Geographical  distribution  of  North  American  Cornace^.    By  Prof. 
John  M.  Coulter,  CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind. 

The  CornacesB  of  North  America  are  considered  to  Include  three  very 
dissimilar  genera,  so  dissimilar,  In  fact,  that  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion must  be  considered  independently.  They  seem  to  be  so  little  related 
in  origin,  that  their  combined  distribution  can  mean  nothing. 
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The  genus  Oarrya  is  a  peculiarly  American  product,  its  affinities  being 
so  obscure  that  it  would  be  very  uncertain  to  speak  of  its  origin.  We  only 
know  that  its  present  greatest  display  is  in  the  Mexican  mountains,  and 
that  its  occurrence  within  the  United  States  expresses  the  northward  ex- 
tension of  a  Mexican  biological  province.  Of  some  eight  or  ten  species 
recorded,  the  United  States  is  known  to  contain  six,  and  some  of  these 
are  thought  to  be  local,  but  very  little  weight  can  be  given  to  these  figures 
in  the  absence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  flora.  The  genus 
extends  into  the  mountains  of  extreme  western  Texas,  is  naturally  found 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  has  reached  northward  a  little  into  tlie  Great 
Basin  region  in  southern  Utah  and  southern  Nevada,  and  has  made  its  most 
northerly  prolongation  in  the  Pacific  States,  one  species  extending  even 
to  the  Columbia  river.  This  is  very  exceptional,  however,  and  the  mass- 
ing of  Garryas  is  fairly  along  our  Mexican  border.  To  my  mind,  the  chief 
biological  interest  of  this  genus  to  us,  just  now,  is  the  fact  of  its  helping 
to  clearly  define  the  northward  extension  of  what  is  know^n  as  the  Sono- 
ran  biological  province,  and  from  this  view  of  the  case,  it  hints  to  us  of  a 
distinctly  Mexican  origin. 

The  genus  Nyssa  is  as  clearly  eastern  as  Garrya  is  southwestern,  and  is 
one  of  those  genera  that  have  divided  their  species  between  eastern  North 
America  and  eastern  Asia.  The  Nyssas  of  the  eastern  Himala}  as  and  the 
Malay  islands  are  fairly  well  paralleled  by  those  of  our  Atlantic  States. 
This  has  been  taken  to  represent  former  high  latitude  connection,  migra- 
tion southward  irito  suitable  conditions,  and  the  working  out  of  continen- 
tal divergences.  The  fact  that  these  species  are  lovers  of  greater  warmth 
than  many  that  have  come  from  the  north  has  located  them  unusually  far 
south  in  both  continents,  our  four  species  all  belonging  to  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  States,  only  one  of  them  extending  into  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  A  case  of  remarkably  local  distribution  is  furnished  by  the  curious 
Nyssa  Ogeche,  which  is  confined  to  the  swampy  grounds  which  extend 
from  the  southeastern  edge  of  South  Carolina  through  the  Ogeche  valley 
of  Georgia,  and  into  the  northern  edge  of  Florida.  The  fact  that  these 
species  all  aflect  swampy  ground,  and  even  grow  in  deep  swamps,  may 
serve  to  make  consistent  their  former  high  latitude  occurrence  and  their 
present  warm  temperate  distribution. 

The  largest  genus,  however,  as  well  as  one  presenting  some  most  in- 
teresting features  in  geographical  distribution,  is  Cornus.  The  northern 
origin  of  this  genus  is  incontestable,  for  species  closely  related  to  modern 
forms,  not  only  that,  but  representing  all  the  prominent  subdivisions  of  the 
genus,  have  been  taken  from  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  extreme  north  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  consequence  is  that  Europe  and  temperate  Asia 
land  America  display  about  twenty-five  species  of  Cornus,  some  seventeen 
of  which  are  American.  The  result  of  the  distribution  in  America  is  in- 
teresting. Three  groups  should  be  considered  separately,  for  they  were 
quite  distinct,  even  in  Tertiary  times. 

The  conspicuously  involucrate  forms  are  represented  by  three  herba- 
ceous and  two  shrubby  or  arborescent  species.  The  herbaceous  species  are 
still  essentially  high  northern,  extending  Into  the  U.  S.  only  in  the  north- 
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ern  tier  of  Atlantic  States,  and  furtlier  south  along  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  of  the  west.  But  their  liome  is  tliroughout  British  America  and  to 
the  Arctic  Sea.  Tliese  tiiree  species  are  so  closely  related  that  they  need 
not  be  considered  separately  in  geographical  distribution,  in  fact  the  ex- 
istence of  one  of  them  is  very  problematical.  The  arborescent  species 
which  ranged  across  tertiary  British  America  has  migrated  so  far  south- 
ward as  to  have  had  its  northern  connection  destroyed,  and  exists  now  as 
two  representative  species,  one  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the  other  in  the 
Pacific  States,  species  which  have  most  evidently  been  made  distinct  from 
one  another  by  separation. 

The  second  group,  represented  by  our  very  local  Cornus  sessilis,  once 
had  a  world-wide  high-latitude  distribution,  but  is  known  now  by  only 
three  species,  two  very  common  ones  (C  mas  and  C.  officinalis)  in  the  Old 
World,  and  one  in  America,  which  has  found  a  very  restricted  range  and  a 
precarious  existence  in  the  wet  ravines  and  foot-hills  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia. This  species  represents  for  us,  therefore,  a  lingering  remnant  of  a 
once  very  prominent  group,  a  group  that  is  surviving  much  better  in  Eu- 
rope. 

This  by  no  means  represents  the  fate  of  the  third  and  most  numerous 
group,  the  non-involucrate  species,  which  have  secured  a  strong  hold  upon 
all  of  the  United  States  excepting  the  arid  western  plains. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  a  group  in  which  there  is  a  single  overwhelm- 
ingly dominant  form,  to  which  all  others  are  related,  and  from  which  all 
others  seem  to  have  been  separated.  Cornus  stnlonifera  is  a  species  which 
in  a  graphic  scheme  of  classification  should  have  points  of  contact  with  every 
other  non-involucrate  species,  a  species  wliich  has  the  greatest  possible 
range  of  characters,  characters  which  seem  to  have  become  invariable  in  the 
other  species,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  it  is  the  only  one  witli  a  continen- 
tal distribution,  touching  all  the  others  not  only  in  characters  but  in 
range. 

The  Great  Plains  form  such  a  complete  barrier  that  there  are  two  great 
lines  of  Cornus,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  with  no  connection  whatever, 
and  showing  several  instances  of  parallel  or  representative  species.  But 
C.  stolonifera  is  in  both  regions  and  has  a  complete  overarching  connec- 
tion through  the  British  possessions.  It  seems  to  represent  an  unresolved 
nebulous  mass  of  characters,  out  of  which  certain  forms  of  definite  out- 
line have  been  worked,  or  perhaps  a  more  biological  form  of  statement 
would  be  to  say  that  it  most  nearly  represents  the  primitive  undiflTerentiated 
forms  of  this  group  of  Cornus.  This  will  help  explain  the  fact  that  almost 
every  non-involucrate  Cornus  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  called 
C.  stolonifera.  A  species  which  seems  to  have  been  separated  from  C.  stolon- 
ifera in  Its  extension  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
which  hence  enjoys  with  it  tlie  distinction  of  touching  both  the  eastern 
and  western  Cornus  provinces,  is  the  recently  distinguished  C  BaiUyi. 
It  Is  only  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  that  the  wide  ranging  of  C.  stolon- 
ifera is  Interrupted,  but  it  is  replaced  there  by  such  closely  representative 
species  that  the  interruption  hardly  counts.      It  does  indicate,  thougli, 
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that  C.  stolonifera  cannot  extend  into  very  warm  regions,  a  fact  still 
further  substantiated  by  its  wide  range  in  British  America  and  its  west- 
ei'n  occurrence  only  in  the  mountain  ranges.  The  remaining  eigiit  species 
of  the  group  are  exactly  divided  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States 
With  this  difference,  however,  tliat  the  eastern  species  are  of  mucli  wider 
ranges  and  are  much  better  established.  The  dominant  western  type 
is  C.  pubescens,  which  ranges  throughout  the  Pacific  States  and  fre- 
quently gives  evidence  of  its  separation  from  O.  stolonifera.  Erom  C. 
pubescens  have  apparently  been  separated  two  very  local  and  very  poorly 
known  species,  C.  Torreyi  of  the  Yosemite  region,  and  C.  Greenei  from 
some  unknown  California  station,  both  of  them  collected  but  once.  C. 
pubescens,  with  these  two  very  small  and  obscure  satellites,  C.  Torreyi 
and  C.  Greenei,  are  represented  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  by 
such  vigorous  species  as  C.  sericea  and  C  asperifolia,  both  ranging  through- 
out the  whole  Atlantic  State  region,  and  C.  circinata  of  the  North  Atlantic 
region.  The  fact  is,  the  relation  between  C  pubescens  and  C.  sericea  be- 
comes strikingly  evident  in  some  cases.  The  fourth  Pacific  species  is  C. 
glabrata,  more  restricted  than  G.  pubescens,  being  confined  to  the  coast 
ranges  from  central  California  to  southern  Oregon,  but  remarkably  paired 
off  with  the  Atlantic  C.  candidissima,  which  ranges  through  the  whole 
Atlantic  region.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Evans  and  myself,  in  our  revision  of  this 
genus,  had  become  afraid  that  the  station  would  be  only  the  certain  means 
of  distinguishing  between  C.  candidissima  and  C.  glabrata,  until  certain 
stone  characters  came  to  our  aid. 
A  summary  with  regard  to  the  genus  Cornus  is  as  follows : 
During  the  Tertiary  the  genus  had  a  continent-wide  distribution  in  high- 
latitudes;  when  compelled  and  permitted  to  spread  southwards  it  was 
divided  into  two  widely  separated  regions  by  the  Great  Plains ;  the  result 
has  been  a  remarkable  series  of  parallel  species  on  the  two  sides  of  the  con- 
tinent, with  permanent  and  vigorous  results  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic  species ;  at  least  three  of  the  Pacific  species  have  become  very 
local  and  one  or  two  of  them  possibly  extinct;  the  primitive  undifferen- 
tiated forms  are  represented  to-day  by  C.  stolonifera,  which  touches  every 
other  species  of  its  group  both  in  specific  characters  and  range. 


On  thk  general   geographical   distribution    of  North    American 
PLANTS.     By  N.  L.  Britton,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  obtain  data  from  which  valuable  general  considerations  may 
be  drawn  concerning  the  relations  of  the  floras  of  different  regions  to  each 
other  and  the  probable  genesis  of  these  floras,  we  must  deal  with  the  facts 
at  hand  in  their  broadest  significance.  It  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  reach 
conclusions  from  the  known  distribution  of  a  single  species  nor  of  a  hun- 
dred species  although  these  may  be  suggestive.  To  arrive  at  the  most 
valuable  results  we  should  know,  accurately,  the  range  of  all  native  species 
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and  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  me  to  state  that  these  facts  are  not  all  in. 
Enough  niaj'  be  however  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  indicate  some  of  the  con- 
clusions which  shall  be  reached  when  more  are  obtained. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  I  have  determined  to  restrict  my 
discussion  of  the  subject  for  the  most  part  to  the  natural  orders  of  plants 
as  recognized  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  "  Genera  Plantarum." 

Temperature,  rainfall,  soil,  are  the  main  factors  which  determine  the  flo- 
ral characters  of  a  region.  The  first  two  are  general  and  apply  over  wide 
areas;  the  third  is  local  in  effect,  depending  on  geological  formations.  Of 
still  more  local  nature  are  exposure  on  slopes  to  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass, topographical  configuration  and  the  direction  of  prevalent  winds  or 
of  currents  of  water  in  rivers  or  in  the  oceans.  Temperature  is  doubtless 
the  most  potent  of  these  influences.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  governed  mainly 
by  latitude  and  altitude,  we  are  driven  to  these  as  the  prime  factors  in- 
fluencing geographical  distribution. 

Taking  first  the  general  aspect  of  the  problem,  we  can  see  at  once,  with- 
out much  investigation,  a  possible  division  of  our  North  American  Flora 
into  a  northern  and  a  southern.  The  northern  occupies,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  southern,  nearly  all  of  British  America,  extending  into  the 
mountains  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  south  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Allegheny  mountain  systems  to  Georgia.  An  incomplete  representa- 
tion of  it  occurs  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  central  states,  and  it  is  very 
strongly  represented  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Coast 
Range  and  parallel  ranges  of  the  "West,  extending  into  Mexico.  Some  of 
its  elements  occur  on  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and  a  most  interesting 
similarity  can  be  traced  between  the  flora  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
that  of  a  corresponding  latitude  in  Quebec  and  Labrador.  Much  of  it  is 
also  circumboreal,  occurring  in  northern  and  elevated  portions  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  southern  flora  occupies  all  the  lower  lands  of  tropical  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Gulf  States,  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  southern 
California.  It  extends  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  northward  to  eastern  New 
England  (a  few  species  even  farther  north),  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  to 
Pennsylvania,  some  elements  of  it  even  into  New  York,  up  the  great  in- 
terior region  to  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa  or  indeed  to  the  British  boun- 
dary ;  it  is  found  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Great  Basin  and  its  parallel 
valleys  to  the  west,  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast  in  California.  This  group 
of  plants  is,  perhaps,  more  distinctively  and  purely  American  than  the  for- 
mer, but  has  much  interesting  aflflnity  with  the  floras  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  World. 

The  distribution  of  the  natural  orders  represented  In  our  flora,  based 
mainly  on  the  number  of  species  represented,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 
N.  indicating  of  the  northern  group,  S.  of  the  southern. 

RanunculacesB  N  Myrsinese  S 

DilleniacesB  8  Sapotace»  S 

Calycanthaceae  S  Ebenacese  S 

Magnoliaceee  S  Styracacese  S 
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Anonaceae 

S 

Oleaceae 

S 

Menispermaceae 

S 

Apocynaceae 

S 

Nymphseaceae 

s 

Asclepiadeae 

S 

Sarraceniaceae 

s 

Loganiaceae 

S 

Berberideae 

N 

Gentianeae 

N 

Papaveraceae 

N 

Polemoniaceae 

N 

Cruciferae 

N 

Hydrophyllaceas 

S 

Capparideae 

S 

Boragineas 

S 

Resedaceae 

s 

Convolvulaceae 

s 

Violaceae 

N 

Solanaceae 

s 

Cistineae 

S 

Scrophularineae 

s 

Canellaceae 

s 

Orobanchaceae 

N 

Bixineae 

s 

Bignoniaceae 

s 

Frankeniaceae 

s 

Pedaliueae 

s 

Polygaleae 

s 

Acanthaceae 

s 

Caryophylleae 

N 

Labiatae 

s 

Portulaceae 

N 

riantagineae 

s 

Tamariscineae 

S 

Nyctagineae 

s 

Elatineae 

S 

Paronychiae 

N 

Hypericineae 

S 

Amarantaceae 

S 

Teinstcemiaceae 

s 

Chenopodiaceae 

S 

Malvaceae 

s 

Phytolaccaceae 

S 

Sterculiaceae 

s 

Batideae 

s 

Tiliaceae 

s 

Polygonaceae 

8 

Lineae 

s 

Podostomaceae 

S 

Malpigiaceae 

s 

Rafflesiaceae 

S 

Zygophylleae 

s 

Aristolochiaceae 

s 

Geianiaceae 

N 

Piperaceae 

s 

Eutaceae 

S 

Laurineas 

s 

Simarubeae 

s 

Thymeleaceae 

s 

Burseraceae 

s 

Elaeagnaceae 

N 

Meliaceae 

s 

Loranthaceae 

s 

Olacineae 

s 

Euphorbiaceae 

s 

Cyrilleae 

s 

Urticineae 

s 

Celastrineae 

s 

Platanaceae 

s 

Rhamneae 

3 

Leitneriaceae 

s 

Ampelideae         ^ 

s 

Juglandeae 

s 

Sapindaceae 

s 

Myricaceae 

s 

Anacardiaceae 

s 

Casuarineae 

s 

Leguminosae 

s 

Cupuliferae 

N 

Rosaceae 

N 

Salicineae 

N 

Saxifrageae 

N 

Ceratophylleae 

S 

Crassulaceae 

N 

Empetraceae 

S 

Hamamelideae 

S 

Gnetaceae 

S 

Halorageae 

s 

Couiferae 

N 

Rhizophoreae 

s 

Cycadaceae 

S 

■Combretacese 

s 

Hydrocharideae 

S 
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Myrtaceffl 

S 

Burmanniaceae 

S 

Melastomacese 

s 

Orchideae 

S 

Lythrariese 

s 

Scitamineae 

S 

OiiagrarisB 

s 

Broraeliaceae 

s 

Loasacese 

s 

Haemodoraceae 

s 

TurneracejB 

s 

Irideae 

s 

Passiflorese 

s 

Amaryllideae 

s 

Cucurbltacese 

s 

Dioscoreaceae 

s 

Cacteae 

s 

Roxburghiaceae 

s 

Ficoidae 

s 

Liliaceae 

s 

Cactaceae 

s 

Pontederiaceae 

s 

Umhelliferae 

N 

Xyridcae 

s 

Araliaceae 

N 

Mayacaceae 

s 

Cornaceae 

S 

Cominelinaceae 

s 

Caprifoliaceae 

N 

Juncaceas 

s 

Rubiaceae 

S 

Palmeae 

8 

Valerianeae 

N 

Typhaceae 

s 

Conipositae 

S 

Aroideae 

s 

Goodeniaceae 

S 

Lemnaceae 

s 

Campanulaceae 

s 

Alismaceae 

s 

Ericaceae 

N 

Naiadaceae 

s 

Lennoaceae 

s 

Eriocauleae 

s 

Diapensiaceae 

N 

Cypenicea3 

s 

Plurabagineae 

S 

Gramineae 

s 

Primulaceae 

N 
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We  may  now  advantageously  consider  how  the  facts  at  hand  may  be  used 
in  speculating  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  present  distribution  of  our 
flora.  In  this  we  must  first  of  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  present  is  only  the 
last  of  a  great  number  of  distributions  which  have  preceded  it  in  past 
geologic  time  as  the  conditions  of  climate  have  been  continually  changing. 
Again  we  must  reacli  beyond  our  own  science  for  clews  and  suggestions 
to  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  problem.  We  must  interrogate  the  geolo- 
gists  for  their  knowledge  concerning  past  topographical  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  our  continent.  We  must  obtain  from  the  palaeontologists  the 
facts  at  their  command  concerning  past  floras,  more  especially  those  of 
the  Quaternary  and  Tertiary  epochs.  We  must  ascertain  what  conclusions 
the  zoologists  have  arrived  at,  for  with  them  we  expect  to  find  an  analo- 
gous problem.  The  evolutionists  must  be  laid  under  tribute  for  the  In- 
formation they  may  yield. 

It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  devote  the  great  amount 
of  time  to  this  question  that  the  collation  of  all  these  data  would  require. 
I  have  only  been  able  to  secure  some  of  the  more  Important  of  them — 
rather  such  as  I  regard  the  more  Important.  My  friend.  Dr.  C.  Mart 
Merriam,  who  has  long  been  pursuing  the  Inquiry  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  zoologist  would  be  able  to  discuss  the  details  of  It  far  more  intelli- 
gently than  it  is  possible  at  the  present  for  me  to  do. 

Tlie  present  system  of  distribution,  so  far  as  the  northern  hemisphere 
Is  concerned,  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  to  ap- 
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proximately  their  present  position  subsequent  to  tlie  last  Ice  Age,  of  wliich 
the  epocli  is  variously  estimated  on  astronomical  data  at  from  60,000  to 
240,000  years  ago.  At  that  epoch  the  glaciers  extended  south  to  New  York 
Harbor  and  southern  Indiana  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  and  we 
must  suppose  that  all  organic  existence  was  obliterated  from  this  latitude 
of  about  39°  or  40°  to  the  polar  regions.  The  Rocky  Mountain  area  and 
the  parallel  mountain  systems  of  the  west  coast  were  occupied  by  ice-sheets 
to  points  nearly  if  not  quite  as  far  south,  indicating  that  little  or  no  life 
could  have  there  existed  at  this  time.  It  is  clear  then,  that  we  must  look 
to  the  soutli  for  the  location  during  this  period  of  intense  cold  of  the  im- 
mediate ancestors  of  our  present  flora. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  a  fair  chance  of  probability  that  regions  equally 
distant  to  the  south  of  the  most  southern  extent  of  the  glaciers  at  different 
periods,  have  had  approximately  similar  climates.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  Gulf  States  and  northern  Mexico  experienced  a  climate  in  the  last 
glacial  epoch  much  like  that  now  obtaining  in  eastern  Canada  and  British 
Columbia — at  least  in  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned.  Ancestral  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animals,  similar  or  identical,  may  then  have  inhabited 
these  southern  areas,  and  the  most  southern  peaks  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain  system  and  the  highlands  of  Mexico  were  probably  points  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  present  boreal  flora,  w^hich  has  since  become  so  widely 
and  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire  circuinboreal  part  of  the  northei'n 
hemisphere.  A  similar  set  of  conditions  must  have  existed  on  the  eastern 
continent. 

The  question  now  arises,  going  back  still  farther  in  time,  "Where  were 
the  representatives  of  the  present  boreal  flora  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch? 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  in  northern  regions  and  were  driven 
south  by  the  advancing  glaciers.  This  hypothesis  may  be  correct,  but  as 
yet  palseobotany  affords  no  proof  of  it.  The  climate  of  the  Tertiary  is 
well  understood  to  have  been  warm  or  tropical  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  plants  of  tropical  types  occurred  as  far  north  as  Green- 
land. It  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  of  these  could  have  been  the 
direct  progenitors  of  the  plants  existing  only  in  cold  climates.  And  is  it  not 
indeed  more  probable,  that  this  subtropical  northern  Tertiary  flora,  was 
obliterated  rather  than  forced  to  the  south?  I  will  not  attempt  at  the 
present  time  to  suggest  answers  to  these  interesting  problems,  but  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  the  Section.  Mr.  William  Carruthers  has 
considered  and  discussed  the  subject  in  an  exceedingly  valuable  communi- 
cation recently  made  to  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  to  which  I  would 
refer  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  its  solution, 
for  which,  I  believe  facts  enough  are  not  yet  at  hand. 

Passing  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  southern  flora  of  our  country, 
we  find  that  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is  its  similarity  to  that 
of  regions  of  like  latitude  in  the  Old  "World,  and  this  similarity  is  even 
more  pronounced  when  we  compare  the  floras  of  tropical  America,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia,  "We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  uniformity  of 
composition  of  the  circumboreal  flora.  The  other  has  not  been  so  forcibly 
brought  to  our  attention.     And  yet  it  exists  and  is  very  well  marked. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  I  called  attention  to  the  many  ele- 
ments in  common  among  the  tropical  American  and  Old  World  Cyperacese, 
a  large  proportion  of  identical  species  and  many  more  which  could  fairly 
be  called  representative  being  enumerated.  This  interesting  alliance  may 
be  traced  throughout  nearly  the  entire  vegetable  system  as  must  become 
apparent  to  every  student  of  tropical  vegetation.  Hardly  sufficient  nu- 
merical estimate  has  been  made  of  the  identical  species  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Vergleichung  der  Floren  des 
Westindischen  und  Ostindischen  Archipels"  publi.«hed  as  an  "inaugural 
dissertation"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Bernard  at  Halle,  in  1877,  which  is  valuable 
and  suggestive.  Dr.  Bernard  then  found  that  316  species  were  identical 
and  the  regions  contained  485  genera  in  common.  I  think  it  certain  that 
these  figures  are  low,  and  if  the  number  which  might  be  considered  as  rep- 
resentative were  tabulated,  the  list  would  be  even  larger. 

Geologists  do  not  give  us  much  encouragement  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  supposes  that  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  have 
formerly  been  connected,  affording  a  land  area  through  whicli  plant  and 
animal  migration  would  be  unrestricted,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  floral  similarities  of  tropical  regions  by  any  system  of  distribution. 

Again,  a  very  difficult  matter  to  explain  by  plant  migration  is  the  occur- 
rence of  a  considerable  number  of  purely  Ijoreal  types  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  on  the  higlier  Andes,  numerous  species  found  in  northern 
North  America  growing  in  these  regions  of  similar  climatic  conditions. 
The  similar  climates  of  eastern  Ashi  and  eastern  North  America  support, 
as  has  long  ago  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gray,  many  identical  species. 

And,  indeed,  taking  a  broader  view  of  the  question,  why  is  it  that  all 
regions  of  like  climates  possess  similar  and  often  in  large  part  identical 
species?  Can  thisall  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  migration  alone?  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  from  my  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  this  explana- 
tion is  not  sufficient,  but  rather  that  the  same  environment  has  produced 
similar  results  from  similar,  or  perhaps  even  dissimilar  beginnings,  and  that 
we  must  turn  to  this  hypothesis  of  parallel  development  long  ago  advocated 
in  an  extreme  sense  by  Grisebach,  to  explain  some,  if  not  many  of  the  ob- 
scure cases  which  we  know  very  well  to  exist. 


Development  of  the  sporocakp  of  Griffithsla.  Boknetiana.    By  V. 
M.  SPAiJ>iNa,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Thk  following  points  of  interest  were,  brought  out  in  the  study  of  the 
deveh)pment  of  this  species  : 

1.  Great  varial)ility  in  number  and  position  of  peripheral  cells,  including 
the  one  from  which  the  trlchophore  Is  produced. 

2.  The  early  formation  of  spore-producing  cells,  rendering  It  doubtful 
how  far  the  production  of  spores  is  the  result  of  fertilization. 

3.  Differences  between  this  and   the  closely  related  species  Qriffithsia 
corallina  in  the  development  of  the  sporocarp. 
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On  thr  seed-coats  of  the  genus  EaPHORBiA.     By  Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

[abstract.] 

The  genus  Euphorbia  has  been  elaborated  by  many  systematic  botanists. 
Some  species  are  difflcult  to  discriminate.  Tlie  seeds  as  is  well  known  of- 
fer excellent  characters  to  distinguish  species.  Thus  in  Euphorbia  poly- 
gonifolia  and  E.  Geyeri  the  seeds  are  smooth,  even  and  ash  colored,  while 
in  E.  glyptosperma,  E.  maculaia  and  other  members  of  this  section  they 
are  usually  ash  colored  and  minutely  roughened.  The  question  naturally 
arises  does  the  minute  structure  of  tlie  seeds  offer  good  characters?  In 
other  orders  the  question  has  been  answered  in  the  negative.  The  seeds 
of  manj'  plants  have  been  studied  with  a  view  to  get  some  characters  in 
the  seed-coats  which  will  assist  in  the  determination  of  difflcult  and 
closely  related  species.  H.  Godfrln'  who  has  examined  the  seed-coats  of 
thirty-four  orders  finds  that  while  the  structure  of  the  seed-coats  is  useful 
in  some  directions  it  often  is  of  no  taxonomic  value.  Ewald  Bachmann, 
in  his  excellent  paper  on  the  development  and  structure  of  the  seed-coats 
of  Scrophulariacece,  expresses  the  opinion  that  microscopic  characters  of 
the  seed-coats  are  of  little  value  from  a  systematic  point.' 

Tliough  I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  seeds  of  the  order  Legum- 
inosce  I  have  found  only  minor  deviations.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
Malpighian^  cells  differ  in  size  in  differentgenera.  These  peculiar  cells  with 
a  well  marked  light  line  are  characteristic  for  the  entire  order.  Closely 
related  species  and  even  genera  only  show  minor  deviations  in  structure. 

The  seed-coats  of  Euphorbiacece,  have  been  studied  but  little.  Gris*  who 
first  studied  the  development  of  the  seeds  in  Euphorbiacece  has  shown  that 
the  seeds  are  provided  with  two  seed-coats.  Poisson*  who  also  studied 
the  seed-coats  of  Exiphorbiacece  finds  that  different  species  and  genera  differ 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  layers  of  cells  in  the  outer  and  inner  seed-coat. 
In  m3'  own  studies  of  the  genus  I  find  that  there  is  considerable  variation. 
In  E.  dentata  the  outer  integument  is  made  up  of  tliree  layers  of  cells 
while  the  inner  is  made  up  of  two  In  E.  commutata  the  outer  seed- 
coat  is  composed  of  four  layers  while  the  inner  has  from  three  to  four. 
The  number  of  layers  of  cells  to  a  given  integument  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  decide,  as  the  seeds  are  so  compressed  and  brittle  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  satisfactory  sections.  In  all  the  species  I  have  examined 
the  outer  integument  has  a  brown  palisade-like  layer;  these  cells  are  pro- 

'litude  histologique  sur  les  teguments  seminaux  des  angiosperms.  Nancy,  1880,  pp. 
112,  5  plates. 

^Die  Entwickelungsgeschicliteund  der  Ban  der  Samenschalen  der  Schrophularineen. 
Halle,  1880,  pp.  179,  4  plates.    See  p.  170. 

»0.  Mattirola.  La  linea  Incida  nelle  cellule  Malpighian  degli  integnmenti  seminal! 
(Mem.  della  R.  Ace.  delleSc.  di  Torino  Ser.  ii,  Vol.  xxxvii).  See  SoUaJust  Bot.  Jah- 
resb.,  1885,  p.  825.  Mattirola  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that '.TargioniTozzeti  in  1855 
described  the  palisade-like  cells  of  the  Leguniinosas  and  called  themMalpigliian  cells 

♦Ann.  8c.  nat.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  xv,  No.l. 

•Bull.  See.  bot.  de  France,  1878. 
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vlded  with  pores.  The  position  of  this  layer  varies  in  different  species. 
In  roughened  seeds  lilce  E.  dentata  the  outer  layer  of  tlie  outer  integument 
is  made  up  of  irregular  papillate- like  cells.  The  cell-cavity  is  h\rge,  while 
the  outer  cell- wall  is  much  brighter  and  clearer.  This  cell-wall  has  a  lam- 
inated structure.  In  E.  obtnsatathase  cells  are  regulai*.  In  E.  commutata 
they  are  absent.  In  E.  dentata  the  cells  of  the  layer  next  to  the  endosperm 
are  elongated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  cells  are  marked  by  thick- 
ened bars  which  resemble  those  found  in  the  leaves  of  certain  orchids  and  the 
anthers  of  pines,  etc.  Turning  our  attention  again  to  the  outer  cells  of  the 
outer  integument  we  find  sometliing  which  is  of  interest,  histologically,  as 
it  adds  more  plants  to  the  list  of  those  which  abound  in  mucilage.  It  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  seed-coats  of  some  seeds,  fruits,  and 
tissues  of  plants  abound  in  mncilage.  This  mucilaginous  substance  oc- 
curs in  the  seeds  of  Plnntagn,  Collomia,  Gilia,  Polemonium,  Linum,  Bras- 
sicn,  LepuHvm,  Pijrtis  (Cydonia)  vulgaris,  Euellia,  Acanthodium,  etc. ;  in  the 
tissues  of  Althoia,  etc.  In  the  seed  coats  of  Linum  the  mucilaginous  prop- 
erty lies  in  the  tliickened  outer  cell-walls.  On  addition  of  water  to  the 
seeds  of  Collomia  the  seed  coats  expand  producing  spiracles.  This  peculi- 
arity was  first  noticed  l:)y  Lindley.'  The  seeds  of  Polemonium,  Ruellia, 
etc.,  behave  in  tlie  same  way.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  for 
Euphorbia,  although  Harz*  doubtfully  refers  to  mucilage  in  the  third  layer 
of  cells  of  the  outer  integument  of  Euphorbia  Lathyris.  In  E.  polygoni- 
folia  where  I  first  noticed  it,  the  ash  colored  part  readily  separates  from 
the  remainder  of  the  seed.  On  placing  this  ashy  part  in  water  the  outer 
cells  of  tlie  outer  seed  coat  expand  producing  copious  spiracles.  As  this 
structure  is  so  much  like  that  of  Collomia  I  will  quote  what  Dr.'  Gray  says 
of  it.  "The  mucilage  so  copiously  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  seed 
when  immerse*!  in  water,  and  which  gave  the  name  of  the  genus,  con- 
sists of  numerous  diaphanous  tubes  wliich  lengtheu  wonderfully  when  wet- 
ted. =» 


The  dkvelopment  and  functiov  of  the  so-callkd  cypi{e.ss-"knee8," 
tooeriler  with  a  short  consideration  op  the  natural  habitat  of 
THE  TREE.  By  Dr.  W.  p.  Wilson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

FifOM  a  careful  consideration  of  both  developing  seedlings  and  adult 
forms  of  tlie  Bald  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum),  grown  in  wet  and  in  dry 
locations,  the  following  conclusions  have  been  readied  :  the  "knees"  are  In 
all  ca-ses  true  roots,  variously  modified.     They  have  several  widely  vary- 

'EdwanlH*  Botanicnl  Register,  Vol.  xiv,  1828,  p.  UOfi. 
*Lati(lwirthHchn(tHche  Snmenkunde,  Vol,  ii,  p.  832,  Fig.  47,  vl,  d. 
'Botanical  Coutributions,  vu,  Jan.,  1870. 
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iiig  methods  of  development,  re'-ulting  however  in  the  end  in  simihir  forms. 
These  methods  may  be  very  briefly  described  as  follows :  Any  very  small 
growing  root  may  extend  upward  to  the  surface  at  vai-ying  angles,  after 
which  it  turns  downward  and  grows  deep  into  the  soil  at  nearly  the  same 
angle  as  that  observed  in  its  ascent.  Active  growth  begins  at  once  on  the 
upper  or  exposed  portion  of  the  root,  which  continuing  produces  a  knee  ex- 
tending vertically  up  into  the  air.  Again  any  root  tip  may  grow  vertically 
up  through  the  soil  or  water  until  exposed  to  the  air.  The  portion  in  the 
air  begins  at  once  to  thicken  up,  sends  down  new  lateral  roots  as  supports, 
and  thus  forms  a  "knee."  In  a  third  method  the  "knees"  are  formed  from 
protuberances  developed  on  the  upper  side  of  already  well-grown  horizon- 
tal roots. 

Sometimes  closely  approximating  knees  become  welded  together  in  one 
common  mass,  which  later  grows  and  develops  as  though  it  were  but  one 
"knee."    This  results  often  in  a  very  complex  structure. 

The  tree  never  produces  "knees"  in  dry  soil,  and  never  fails  to  do  so 
when  flooded  with  water. 

By  cultivating  seedlings  with  varying  degrees  of  moisture  the  "knees" 
may  be  prociuced  or  withheld  at  will.  Fully  grown  trees,  with  masses  of 
"knees"  surrounding  them  lose  them  all  upon  sufficiently  draining  the  soil. 
The  tree  grows  just  as  vigorously  without  them.  Such  "knees"  quickly 
decay  away  after  such  drainage. 

On  the  whole  the  cypress  seems  to  grow  with  more  vigor  in  dry  soil 
than  in  wet.  There  are  numerous  indications  to  make  it  seem  probable 
that  it  is  naturally  an  upland  form  and  that  the  "  knees"  are  acquired  or- 
gans of  respiration  to  enable  it  to  live  in  the  swamps. 


Forest  trees  of  Indiana.    By  Prof.  Stanley  Coulter,  Lafayette,  lud. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

An  enumeration  of  the  forest  trees  of  Indiana  with  notes  as  to  distribu- 
tion as  effected  by  character  of  soil,  latitude  and  elevation. 

The  list  enumerates  one  hundred  and  six  species  of  foi'est  trees  distributed 
among  twenty- four  orders  and  flfty-one  genera.  The  largest  representation 
is  found  in  the  Cupuliferae  with  seven  genera  and  twenty-four  species.  The 
list  is  also  characterized  by  the  paucity  of  Coniferas,  which  shows  only 
five  genera  and  seven  species.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  Taxodium 
distichum  Richards,  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  southwestern 
counties,  where  it  reaches  its  northern  limit. 


The  tkimorphism  of  Uromyces  trifolu  (Alb.  and  Schw.),  Wint.    By 
J.  K.  Howell,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.     Presented  by  W.  R.  Dudley. 

[AH8TKACT.] 

Thb  genetic  relationship  between  the  ^cidium  growing  on  clovers  and 
the  parasitic  Uromyces  trifulii,  the  "Clover  Rust,"  has  heretofore  rested  ou 
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a  possibly  correct  surmise  ratlier  tlian  on  actual  proof.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain definitely  whether  such  a  connection  really  exists,  a  study  of  the  subject 
was  pursued  during  nine  montlig  in  the  Cryptogamic  Laboratory  of  Cor- 
nell University. 

Almost  daily  observations  were  made  of  plants  of  TrifoUum  repnis  and 
T.  pratense  attacked  by  ascidial,  uredo  and  teleutosporic  forms.  It  was 
found  that  an  undoubted  alternation  of  forms  existed,  the  secidium  being 
frequently  followed  by  the  other  forms  ami  they  in  turn  by  the  secidium. 
Fresh,  mature  uredo  spores  germinated  readily  at  all  times  during  the  year. 
Their  temperature  limits  were  between  7°  and  25°  Gent.,  germination  tak- 
ing place  most  rapidly  (in  less  than  two  hours)  between  11°  and  10°  Cent. 
A  considerable  number  of  artificial  infections,  made  with  germinating 
uredo  spores  on  leaves  of  small  clover  plants,  invariably  I'esulted  in  tiie 
production  of  uredo  sori,  showing  that  the  uredo  spores  merely  reproduce 
themselves.  Of  teleutospores,  about  fifty  cultures  were  made  during  the 
year,  both  of  fresh  teleutospores  from  the  living  plants,  and  of  those  which 
had  rested  during  the  winter.  Only  one  of  the  former  and  seven  of  the 
latter  germinated,  therefore  no  infections  were  attempted.  The  cecidio- 
spores  germinated  at  all  times  during  the  winter  and  spring;  spores  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  1G°  Cent,  germinating  in  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  hours. 

A  number  of  plants  of  T.  repens  and  T.  pratense  were  infected  with  the 
germinating  aecidiospores  and  on  the  infected  leaves  uredo  sori  invariably 
appeared,  thus  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  assumed  relationship  be- 
tween the  ajcidiura  and  the  other  forms  actually  exists  and  that  the  ae- 
ci.dium  is  merely  a  stage  of  Uromyces  Trifolii. 

Further  investigations  on  the  teleutospores  will  be  carried  on  during  the 
coming  year. 


Notes  on  a  monograph  ok  the  genus  Lechea.     By  Dr.  N.  L.  Buitton, 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[abstkact.] 
Remarks  on  the  history  of  the  genus  Lechea  with  especial  reference  to 
its  treatment  by  American  authors,  its  structural  characteristics,  num- 
ber and  distribution  of  its  species  with  notes  on  their  alliances.    Illustra- 
ted by  specimens. 


Preliminary  note  on  the  Genus  Rhynchospora  in  North  America.  By 
Dr.  N.  L.  BiUTTON,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
[abstract.] 
An  enumeration  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Ithynchospora  now  known 
to  inhabit  North  America  with  an  account  of  their  distribution.    Illus- 
trated by  specimens. 

/ 
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On  EUSBYA,  a  new  genus  of  VACCINIACEiE  FROM  BOLIVIA.      By  Dr.  N.  L. 

Britton,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.l 

KusBYA  is  an  interesting  new  genus  of  parasitic  Vacciniaceae,  having 
stipules,  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  the  order. 


The  continuity  of  protoplasm  through  the  cell  walls  of  plants. 
By  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  and  J.  W.  Toumey,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  examination  of  species  of  seventy-five  genera  of  woody  plants  to 
f nd  the  best  for  demonstrating  the  continuity  of  protoplasm  in  the  cor- 
tex. 

Methods  employed  not  new;  the  results  very  satisfactory  in  Alnns 
glutinosa,  and  fair  in  Syringa  vulgaris,  Viburnum  opulus,  and  Amelanchier. 
Usually  shown  in  every  species  more  or  less  distinctly,  by  using  first-rate 
objectives  of  high  power. 

A  few  species  of  seeds  examined,  especially  those  with  a  hard  endo- 
sperm. 


Notes  upon  the  crystals  in  certain  species  of  the  Arum  family. 
By  Prof.  William  R.  Lazenby,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT.l 

The  liquid  contents  of  the  cells  of  different  plants  contain  numerous 
inorganic  substances  in  solution.  In  addition  to  these,  crystals  of  min- 
eral matter  having  various  shapes  and  sizes  are  often  found  in  the  interior 
of  cells.  The  most  common  of  these  are  calcium  oxalate  and  calcium  car- 
bonate, but  calcium  phosphate,  calcium  sulphate  and  silica  are  sometimes 
found.  Like  the  milky  juice,  aromatic  compounds,  and  various  decomposi- 
tion products,  they  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  means  of  protection.  The 
raphides,  or  needle-shaped  crystals,  appear  to  have  the  power  of  produc- 
ing the  intense  acridity  characteristic  of  certain  species.  That  this  is 
produced  by  the  crystals  is  shown  by  the  following  evidence : 

1.  The  acridity  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  crystals.  2.  The 
sensation  is  not  strictly  acrid  but  prickling  and  does  not  begin  until  some 
little  time  has  elapsed  after  tasting.  3.  The  sensation  is  not  caused  by 
any  volatile  principle.  4.  Filtration  separates  the  acridity  from  the  clear 
juice.    6.  The  acridity  is  lost  by  dialysis. 
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ObSKKVATIONS  on  the  HrETHOD  OF  GROWTH  OF  THE  PROTHALLIA  OF  THK 
FlLICINKJE,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  RKLATIONSHIP8.  By  DOUG- 
LAS H.  Campbkll,  Detroit,  Mich. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Revikw  of  previous  observations. 
Apical  growtii  in  the  Filicineae. 
Comparison  with  Bryophytes. 
Notes  on  the  archegonium. 
Conclusion. 


Contributions  to  the  iife-history  of  Isoetes.    By  Douglas  H.  Camp- 
bell, Detroit,  Mich. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Review  of  earlier  investigations. 

Methods  employed. 

Development  of  female  prothallium  and  archegonium. 

Notes  on  male  prothallium. 

Development  of  embryo. 

Conclusion. 


Preliminary  notes  on  a  new  and  destructive  oat  disease.    By  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract.] 
Gives  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  a  disease  which 
ravaged  the  oat  crop  in  all  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  this  year. 
The  disease  is  due  to  a  microcorganism.     The  organism  has  been  grown 
in  various  culture  media  and  the  disease  produced  in  oats  by  inoculations 
from  this  material.     Culture  methods,  staining,  behavior  of  germ  on  va- 
rious media,  etc.,  explained. 


Observations  on  the  lifb-history  of  Uncinula  spiralis.     By  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract.] 
Results  of  investigations  extending  over  two  years.     Life-history  of 
the  fungus  given  in  full.     Methods  of  establishing  the  relationships  of 
the  various  forms  explained. 
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Thk  specific  germ  of  thf  carnation  disease.    By  Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur 
and  H.  L.  Bolley,  La  Fayette,  Incl. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  paper  states  the  results  of  a  very  complete  study  of  the  bacterium, 
which  has  been  isolated  and  proven  to  cause  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  car- 
nation and  other  pinks.  A  general  description  of  this  disease  Vi^as  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  at  its  Toronto  meeting.  Living  cultures  of  the 
germ,  and  drawings  illustrating  its  development  and  characteristic  growth 
accompanied  the  present  paper. 


Potato  scab,  a  bacterial  dis^ease.    By  H.  L.  Bolley,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

[abstract.] 

The  first  tliir.d  of  this  paper  is  given  to  a  somewhat  careful  statement 
of  the  theories  previously  held  regarding  the  primary  cause  of  potato 
scab,  including  quotations  from  and  citations  of  much  of  the  principal  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  after  which  the  original  investigations  of  the  author 
are  detailed  under  the  following  general  headings  : 

History  of  first  investigations  and  observations. 

Inoculation  or  infection  tests. 

"Scabby  vs.  smooth  seed." 

The  efl'ect  of  disease-bearing  seed  tubers  upon  the  new  product. 

Biology  of  the  bacterium  of  potato  scab. 

(a)     Culture  methods. 

(ft)  Characteristics  of  growth  upon  artificial,  nutrient,  culture  media, 
solid,  liquid,  neutral,  acid,  alkaline,  etc. 

(c)     Efl'ect  of  difierent  temperatures  upon  the  bacterium. 

((Q     Effect  of  different  gases  upon  its  development. 

(e)     General  description  of  the  bacterium  of  potato  scab. 

Relation  of  the  bacterium  to  the  host,  effect  upon  the  tissues,  manner 
in  which  the  disease  is  engendered,  etc. 

General  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  original  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  facts  and  phenomena  heretofore  recorded  and  observed  by 
other  investigators. 

The  paper  indicates  that  the  theories  heretofore  held  in  regard  to  the 
direct  cause  of  the  disease  have  either  been  disproved  or  are  insuflaciently 
substantiated  to  be  tenable,  and  bases  the  assertion  of  a  bacterial  origin 
upon  the  following  work  done  by  the  author  : 

(1)  The  observation  that  a  specific  bacterium  is  a  constant  factor  in 
the  history  of  a  true  potato  scab. 

(2)  The  raising  of  diseased  products  from  diseased  seed  tubers,  and 
the  treatment  of  similar  scabby  seed  and  the  raising  therefrom  under  like 
conditions  a  crop  void  of  disease. 
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(3)  The  raising  of  healthy  tubers  by  isolation  in  the  same  hill  in  which 
all  the  others  became  diseased. 

(4)  And  finally  the  production  of  the  disease  at  will  upon  healthy  tubers 
by  mealis  of  artificial  infection. 


The  harvest  spiders  of  North  America.    By   Clarence  M.  Weed, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT,] 

The  author  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  North 
American  Phalangiidae,  and  gives  the  results  of  a  recent  study  of  our  Pha- 
langid  fauna  as  represented  by  collections  made  in  widely  separated  states. 
A  new  genus,  Forbesium,  is  characterized,  and  the  f olio Aving  list  of  North 
American  species  is  given  : 

Family  PHALANGIID^. 

Sub-family  SCHLEROSOMATIN^. 
Genus  Astrobunus  Thorell. 

1.  A.  nigrum  fSay)  Weed. 

2.  A.  (?)  bicolur  (Wood)  Weed. 

.  3.    A.  (?)  javosum  (Wood)  Weed. 
4.     A.  (?)  grande  (Say)  Weed. 

Sub-family  PHALANGIIN^. 
Genus  Liobunum  Koch. 

6.  L.  dnrsatum  (Say)  Weed. 

6.  L.  elegans  Weed. 

7.  L.  longipes  Weed. 

8.  L.  maculosum  (Wood)  Weed. 

9.  L.  nigropalpi  (Wood)  Weed. 

10.  L.  polUum  Weed. 

11.  Z,.  «mt7e  Weed  (MS.) 

12.  L.  ventricosum  (Wood)  Weed. 

13.  L.  verrucomim  (Wood)  Weed. 

14.  L.  vUlalum  (Say)  Weed. 

15.  Z,.  ca:i7jpcs  (Wood)  Weed, 

16.  L.  (?)  calcar  (Wood)  Weed. 

Genus  Porbesium  Weed. 

17.  F.  hyemale  Weed. 

18.  F.formosum  (Wood)  Weed. 
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Genus  Phalangium  (Linn.) 

19.  P.  cinereum  Wood. 

20.  P.  longipalpis  Weed. 

Genus  Oligolophus  Koch. 

21.  0.  ohioensis  Weed. 

22.  O.  pictus  (Wood)  Weed. 


Food  of  bees.    By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  elements  of  the  food  of  bees  and  the  source  of  each.  The  impor- 
tance of  each  and  the  probable  function.  Albuminous  food  not  essential 
in  winter  in  our  climate.  Experimental  proof  of  this.  Bees  fed  for  win- 
ter, syrup,  pure  honey,  and  wintered  on  wooden  combs.  Explanation  of 
this  latter  fact. 


On  THE  STBUCTUREOF  CERTAIN  PALEOZOIC  FISHES.   By  Prof .  E.  D.  COPE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  characters  of  the  skull  of  the  genus  Macropetalichthys  not  having 
been  hitherto  correctly  described,  the  author  endeavored  to  do  so  as  far  as 
his  material  would  permit,  and  showed  that  tiie  genus  belongs  to  the  Piaco- 
dermata,  and  not  to  the  Chondrostei  as  hitherto  supposed. 

The  limbs  of  the  Megalichthys  nitidus  were  descril)ed.  They  were  shown 
to  bear  some  resemijlance  to  the  pinnate  unibasal  type  or  Archipterygium 
but  none  to  the  tribasal  type  of  Polyterus,  and  to  resemble  most  those 
of  the  Aiitiarcha  (Botiiriolepis,  etc.),  but  with  a  fringe  of  internal  rays 
on  tlie  inner  side  and  at  the  extremity. 

A  species  of  Platysomus  from  the  Permian  bed  of  the  Indian  Territory 
was  described,  and  attention  called  to  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  scapular  arch.  The  inferior  extremity  of  each  clavicle 
turns  backwards,  and  the  two  embrace  a  pair  of  median  elements  which 
may  be  interclavicles  or  coracoids.  The  four  elements  together  form  a 
short  horizontal  tube. 

A  species  of  Dendrodus  from  the  Permocarboniferous  of  Nebraska  was 
described. 
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On  thr  plates  of  Holonema  kugosa.     By  Prof.  H.  S.  "Williams,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 

Four  plates  of  this  remarkable  fish  have  been  discovered  in  the  One- 
onta  formation  near  Oxford,  N.  Y.    (Devonian). 

Photographs  of  the  plates  in  their  natural  position  are  for  exhibition, 
and  remarks  vrill  be  made  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  plates  and 
their  relations  to  other  described  fish. 

The  author  interpreted  the  plates  as  dorsal,  instead  of  plastron  plates 
as  the  original  plate  discovered  by  Professor  Claypole  was  interpreted  by 
him  and  by  Dr.  Newberry  in  proposing  the  generic  name  Holonema.  The 
plates  were  explained  in  the  relations  figured  in  the  cut  in  the  American 
Geologist,  "Vol.  vi,  p.  256,  and  the  similarity  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
dorsal  plates  of  Bothriolepsis  was  noted. 

The  evidence  was  that  the  plates  came  from  the  Oneonta  sandstone  be- 
low the  typical  Chemung  marine  fauna. 


Combined  aquatic  and  aerial  respiration  in  Amphibia  and  the  func- 
tion OF  the  external  gills  in  Salamanders  hatched  on  land. 
By  Prof.  Simon  H.  Gage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
[abstract.] 
The  observations  and  experiments  described  by  the  author  seemed  to 
show  clearly  that 

(1)  When  the  respiration  of  an  animal  is  in  part  aerial  and  in  part 
aquatic,  the  agrial  part  is  principally  to  furnish  oxygen  and  the  aquatic 
part  to  eliminate  carbon  dioxide. 

(2)  The  external  gills  of  Amphibia  (Salamanders)  hatched  on  land  are 
true  respiratory  organs,  answering  in  general  function  to  the  allantois  of 
birds  and  the  placenta  of  mammals. 


Changes  in  the  ciliated  areas  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Am- 
phibia during  development  and  thk  relation  to  the  mode  of 
RESPIRATION.  By  Prof.  Simon  H.  Gage  and  Susanna  Phelps 
Gage,  Ph.B.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  salient  points  brought  out  by  this  Investigation  are  as  follows  : — 
(1)     Ciliated  epithelium  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  entirely 
absent  from  the  entire  alimentary  canal  in  all  Amphibia. 

A.  A.   A.   8.  VOL.   XXXIX  22 
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(2)  Cilia  appear  upon  the  epithelium  in  the  oesophagus,  at  least,  in  all 
forms  of  Amphibia,  after  the  food  yolk  has  mostly  or  completely  disap- 
peared. 

(3)  In  the  larval  stages  of  aquatic,  carnivorous  species  (Salamanders), 
ciliated  epithelium  is  confined  to  the  oesophagus,  where  it  is  probably 
useful  in  moving  food  toward  the  stomach. 

(4)  In  the  larvae  of  frogs  and  toads  (vegetable  feeders),  the  ciliated 
epithelium  is  found  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  part  of  the  intestine ;  and, 
in  some  stages,  in  the  cloaca.  With  the  change  in  the  mode  of  respira- 
tion and  the  acquirement  of  the  carnivorous  habit,  the  ciliated  epithelium 
undergoes  a  complete  histolysis  or  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  a  new 
formation  of  it  appears  in  the  oesophagus  only,  and  the  stratified  epithe- 
lium of  the  mouth  is  replaced  by  ciliated.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors 
that  there  are  patches  of  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  stomach  of  the  adult, 
but  we  have  failed  to  discover  it  in  American  forms. 

(5)  In  all  forms  of  Amphibia  and  in  all  stages  after  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  food  yolk,  ciliated  epithelium  is  absent  from  the  mouth 
when  the  respiration  is  mostly  aquatic  and  water  is  frequently  taken  into 
the  mouth ;  and  that  in  forms  with  mostly  aerial  respiration,  and  water  is 
rarely  taken  into  the  mouth,  the  mouth  is  lined  with  a  ciliated  epithe- 
lium. 

(6)  Whenever  ciliated  epithelium  is  present  in  any  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  ciliary  current  is  always  in  a  caudal  direction,  i.  e.,  in  the 
direction  followed  by  the  contents  of  the  digestive  tube. 

(7)  The  absence  of  ciliated  epithelium  from  the  mouth  in  forms  with 
preponderant  aquatic  respiration  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
the  ciliary  current,  if  present,  would  tend  to  cause  a  stream  of  Avater  to 
pass  almost  constantly  into  the  stomach. 


NoTKS  ON  THE  AMPHIBIA  OF  IxHACA.    By  Prof.  SiMON  H.  Gage  and  H.  W. 

NoKuis,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 

The  authors  show : — 

(1)  That  of  the  four  great  groups  of  Amphibia  given  by  E.  D.  Cope 
in  his  monograph  of  the  Batrachia  of  North  America,  representa- 
tives of  three  of  the  groups,  viz.,  Proteida,  Urodela  and  Salientia, 
are  found  in  the  Ithaca  fauna.  Of  the  thirty-one  genera  and  107  species  in 
North  America,  Ithaca  possesses  eleven  genera  and  eighteen  species.  That 
is,  the  higher  groups  have  a  better  representation  than  the  lowest. 

(2)  That  Diemyctylus  viridescens,  the  adult  and  mostly  aquatic  form, 
and  Diemyctylus  minutus  the  vermilion  and  terrestrial  forms  were  found 
to  be  different  stages  of  the  same  species.  This  was  proved  by  keeping 
the  red  form  until  spring  when  it  entered  the  water  and  assumed  the  viri- 
descent  color  and  aquatic  habits  of  the  D.  viridescens,  thus  verifying 
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previous  observations.    By  means  of   careful  experiments  it  was  also 
proved  that  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  of  Diemyctylus  is  internal. 

(3)  Of  all  the  species  found  in  Ithaca  the  early  stages  of  development  of 
Amblystoma  punctatum  are  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  followed  as  the 
time  of  ovulation  continues  for  about  three  weelcs;  the  eggs  are  large 
and  easily  removed  from  the  albumen  at  all  stages,  and  finally  they  de- 
velop slowly,  requiring  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  hatch. 

(4)  Of  the  two  species  of  the  genus  Hyla,  H.  Pickeringii  lays  its  eggs 
singly  upon  water  plants,  while  H.  versicolor  lays  its  eggs  in  masses,  but 
the  masses  are  attached  to  water  plants. 

The  development  of  both  is  rapid,  requiring  only  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  Both  transform  in  July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  species  appear  in  the  tadpoles  while  the  tail  is  still  as  long 
as  the  body. 


A    SUPPORT     FOK    THB     CHORDA    TYMPANI     NERVE    IN    THE    FeLID^.       By 

Thomas  B.  Sprnce,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Presented  by  S.  H.  Gagb. 

[abstkact.] 
The  author  describes  a  bony  process  at  the  entrance  of  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve  Into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  nerve  extends  to  the 
top  of  the  support  and  then  traverses  the  cavity,  the  support  lifting  the 
neu"ve  free  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
thus  avoiding  any  disturbing  efiect  upon  the  delicate  vibrations  of  the 
membrani  tympani  which  might  result  if  the  nerve  rested  directly  upon  it. 


Stbuctuke  of  the  stomach  of  Amia  calva.    By  Grant  S.  Hopkins,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Presented  by  S.  H.  Gagb. 
[abstract.  ] 
The  author  shows : — 

(1)  That  the  stomach  of  Amia  is  a  true  digestive  cavity  by  careful  ex- 
periments. 

(2)  That  the  lining  epithelium  is  ciliated  nearly  to  the  pylorus,  and  that 
the  ciliated  cells  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  Into  the  mouths  of  the 
gastric  tubules.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tubules  they  are  replaced  by  tlie 
proper  spheroidal  glandular  cells — no  parietal  cells  were  found.  In  the  py- 
loric regions,  especially  beyond  the  ciliated  portion,  the  tubules  are  lined 
throughout  with  columnar  cells  and  many  of  them  are  branched. 

(3")  Tlie  ciliary  current  has  a  caudal  direction,  thus  agreeing  with  the 
Amphibia. 
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On  the  lack  of  the  distance  sense  with  the  prairie  dog  {Cynomys 
ludovicianus) .^  By  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
[abstract.] 
Several  individuals  at  Cornell  University  seemed  to  lack  the  sense  of 
distance  which  is  so  conspicuous  with  some  other  rodents.  This  may  be 
correlated  with  the  nature  of  their  habitat.  Nevertheless,  one  adult  fe- 
male has  survived  falls  of  6.6  meters,  once  upon  wood  and  once  upon 
stone,  with  no  serious  injury.  The  second  fall  is  believed  to  have  resulted 
from  the  unguarded  erection  of  the  body  upon  a  window-sill  at  the  strik- 
ing of  a  clock.  This  erection  and  the  accompanying  bark  seem  to  involve 
a  nerA'^ous  mechanism  which  is  mainly  reflex,  nearly  uncontrollable,  and 
rapidly  exhausted.  This  individual  is  now  7i  years  old,  30  •'™-  long  and 
weighs  755  grams.  It  recognizes  familiar  hands  and  voices,  is  practically 
omnivorous,  drinks  milk  and  killed  and  devoured  a  ruffed  grouse.  It  dis- 
appeared (temporarily)  after  the  second  fall ;  the  writer,  who  is  much  at- 
tached to  it,  wrote  directions  for  its  recovery,  urging  that  some  steps  be 
removed  if  necessary ;  the  following  night  he  dreamed  of  superintending 
the  demolition  of  McGraw  Hall ;  neither  to  him  nor  to  others  did  there 
appear,  in  the  dream,  anything  incongruous  in  the  destruction  of  a  fifty 
thousand  dollar  stone  building  for  the  recovery  of  a  prairie  dog. 


External  termination  op  the  urethra  in  the  female  of  Geomys  bur- 
SARius.     By  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  Ames,  Iowa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

An  interesting  point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  common  pocket  gopher,  Ge- 
omys bursarius,  and  one  which,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not  been  recorded 
heretofore,  is  that  the  urethra  in  the  female,  instead  of  terminating  in  the 
vagina,  extends  to  the  skin  and  terminates  by  an  independent  external  or- 
ifice situated  a  short  distance  ventral  to  the  vulva. 

This  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  all  mammals,  and  would 
place  the  Geomydse,  in  this  feature,  farther  from  the  Sauropsida  than  any 
other  member  of  the  mammalian  class.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
group  of  rodents  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  while  a  very  interesting  mod- 
ification of  a  very  constant  character  can  not  probably  be  considered  of 
any  particular  phylogenetic  importance.  The  males,  though  not  yet  ex- 
amined critically  in  fresh  specimens,  have  so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
material  at  hand  no  corresponding  modification  in  these  parts. 

The  urethra  as  a  whole  is  comparatively  short,  running  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  bladder  to  the  external  termination,  which  is  indicated  externally 
by  only  a  slight  eminence  nearly  conical  in  form  and  situated  only  three 

»For  a  fuller  abstract  of  this  paper  see  Science,  Aug.  22, 1890,  and  The  Ithaca  Journal, 
Oct.  21, 1890. 
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or  four  millimeters  from  the  vulva,  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
vulva  that  the  vulva  is  from  the  anus,  and  the  space  separating  the  open- 
ings is  covered  with  hairy  skin. 

The  possibility  of  this  being  an  abnormal  development  seems  precluded 
by  the  fact  that  though  but  few  individuals  have  been  critically  examined, 
the  structure  has  been  the  same  in  all. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  the  condition  of  these  structures  in  the 
allied  genus  Thomomys. 


Morphology  of  thk  blood  corpusclks.    By  Dr.  Charles  Sedgwick 
MiNOT,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

If  one  goes  through  the  very  extensive  literature  dealing  with  blood 
corpuscles,  one  finds  the  most  divergent  views  defended,  and  can  hardly 
reach  clear  ideas,  for  the  conceptions  do  not  agree  among  themselves  either 
as  to  the  structure  or  as  to  the  development  of  the  corpuscles.  Accord- 
ing to  some  the  red  corpuscles  arise  from  the  white,  according  to  others 
the  white  corpuscles  arise  from  the  red,  and  according  to  still  others  both 
kinds  arise  from  indifierent  cells.  In  regard  to  one  point  only  is  the  ma- 
jority of  investigators  united,  namely,  in  the  silent  assumption  that  all 
blood  corpuscles  are  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
the  nucleus  in  mammalian  corpuscles.  It  is  just  this  assumption  that  has 
caused  endless  confusion,  and  the  morphology  of  the  blood  corpuscles  can 
be  cleared  up  only  by  starting  with  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
diflference  between  nucleated  and  non-nucleated  corpuscles.  Farther,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  no  corpuscles,  neither  red  nor  white,  arise  from 
nuclei. 

The  origin  of  red  corpuscles  from  nuclei  has  been  maintained  several 
times.  Tills  notion  is  based  upon  defective  observations.  It  is  very  easy, 
In  the  chick  for  example,  to  convince  one's  self  that  the  first  blood  corpus- 
cles are  cells ;  in  the  area  vasculosa,  at  the  time  of  the  blood  formation, 
the  red  blood-cells  are  readily  seen,  in  part  lying  singly,  in  part  in  groups 
(blood  islands)  adherent  to  the  vascular  walls.  The  free  cells  are  consti- 
tuted chiefly  by  the  nucleus,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  pro- 
toplasm, which  is  very  easily  overlooked,  especially  if  the  preparation  is 
not  suitably  stained ;  this  explains,  I  think,  the  statement  made  by  Bal- 
four (Works,  Vol.  I)  and  others  that  the  blood  corpuscles  consist  only  of 
nuclei.  By  following  the  development  along  further  we  find  that  the  pro- 
toplasm enlarges  for  several  days,  and  that  during  the  same  time  there  is 
a  progressive  diminution  in  size  of  the  nucleus,  which,  however,  is  com- 
pleted before  the  layer  of  protoplasm  reaches  its  ultimate  size.  The  nu- 
cleus is  at  first  granular,  and  its  nucleolus,  or  nucleoli,  stand  out  clearly; 
as  the  nucleolus  shrinks  it  becomes  round  and  is  colored  darkly  and  almost 
uniformly  by  the  usual  nuclear  stains.  This  species  of  blood  corpuscle 
occurs  in  all  vertebrates  and  represents  the  genuine  blood  cells.     Accord- 
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ing  to  the  above  description  we  can  distinguish  three  principal  stages  : — 
1°,  young  cells  with  very  little  protoplasm;  2°,  old  cells  with  much  proto- 
plasm and  granular  nucleus ;  3°,  modified  cells  with  shrunken  nucleus  which 
colors  darkly  and  uniformly.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  first  form  oc- 
curs in  any  living  adult  vertebrate,  although  the  assumption  seems  justi- 
fied that  they  are  the  primitive  form.  On  the  otlier  hand  the  second  stage 
is  obviously  characteristic  of  the  Ichthyopsida  in  general,  while  the  third 
form  is  typical  for  the  Sauropsida.  Therefore,  the  development  of  the 
blood-cells  in  Amniota  oflers  a  new  confirmation  of  Louis  Agassiz's  law 
(Haeckel's  biogenetisches  Grundgesetz). 

The  blood-cells  of  mammals  pass  through  the  same  metamorphoses  as 
those  of  birds.  For  example,  in  rabbit  embryos,  the  cells  have  reached 
the  Ichthyopsidan  stage  on  the  eighth  day;  two  days  later  the  nucleus  is 
already  smaller,  and  by  the  thirteenth  day  has  shrunk  to  its  final  dimen- 
sions. 

The  white  blood  corpuscles  appear  much  later  than  the  red  cells,  and 
their  exact  origin  has  still  to  be  investigated,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined where  they  first  arise  in  the  embryo ;  nevertheless  we  may  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  they  arise  outside  the  vessels.  The  formation  of  leu- 
cocytes outside  of  the  vessels  is  already  known  with  certainty  to  occur  in 
later  stages  as  well  as  in  the  adult.  The  sharp  distinction  between  the 
sites  of  formation  of  the  red  and  white  cells  appears  with  especial  clear- 
ness in  the  medulla  of  bone  in  birds,  as  we  know  from  the  admirable 
investigations  of  J.  Denys  (La  Cellule,  Tome  IV).  The  white  blood  cor- 
puscles, then,  are  cells,  which  are  formed  relatively  late,  and  wander  into 
the  blood  from  outside. 

The  non-nucleate  blood  corpuscles  of  adult  mammals  are  entirely  new 
elements,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  class  and  arise  neither  from  red  nor 
yet  from  white  blood-cells.  Their  actual  development  was  first  discov- 
ered, so  far  as  I  know,  by  E.  A.  Schafer,  who  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  the  process  in  the  ninth  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy,  and  has  shown 
there  a  full  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  his  discovery.  Unfortu- 
nately, Schafer's  important  investigations  have  received  little  attention. 
Kuborn  has  recently  confirmed  Schafer's  results  in  an  article  (Anatom. 
Anzeiger,  1890)  on  the  formation  of  blood  corpuscles  in  the  liver.  One 
can  readily  study  the  process  in  the  mesentery  and  omentum  of  human 
and  other  embryos.  The  essential  point  of  Schafer's  discovery  is  that  the 
non-nucleate  corpuscles  have  an  i««ra-cellular  origin,  and  arise  by  differen- 
tiation of  the  protoplasm  of  vasoformative  cells ;  several  corpuscles  arise 
in  each  cell  witliout  participation  of  the  nucleus;  they  are,  therefore, 
specialized  masses  of  protoplasm,  and  may  perhaps  best  be  compared  to 
the  plastids  of  botanists.  I  venture  to  propose  the  name  of  blood-plastids 
for  these  structures,  since  the  term  corpuscle  (globule,  Korperchen)  has 
no  definite  morphological  meaning. 

Sonsino  (Arch.  Ital.  Biol.  XI)  affirms  that  the  red  blood-cells  transform 
themselves  into  plastids;  I  have,  however,  never  been  able  to  find  the  in- 
termediate forms  in  my  own  numerous  preparations.  I  deem  it  probable 
that  he  has  seen  merely  the  degenerating  stages  of  the  red  cells. 
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The  above  review  shows  that  the  vertebrate  blood  corpuscles  are  of 
three  kinds:  1°,  Red  cells;  2°,  White  cells;  3°,  Plastids.  The  red  and 
white  cells  occur  in  all  (?)  vertebrates;  the  plastids  are  confined  to  the 
mammals.  The  red  cells  present  three  chief  modifications ;  whether  the 
primitive  form  occurs  in  any  living  adult  vertebrate  I  do  not  know ;  the 
second  form  is  persistent  in  the  Ichthyopsida,  the  third  form  in  the  Sau- 
ropsida.     According  to  this  we  must  distinguish  : — 

A.  Onk-celled  blood,  i.  e.,  first  stage  by  all  vertebrates ;  the  blood  con- 

tains only  red  cells  with  little  protoplasm. 

B.  Two-celled  blood,  having  red  and  white  cells.     The  red  cells  have : 

either  a  large,  coarsely  granular  nucleus  (Ichthyopsida)  or  a  smaller, 
darkly  staining  nucleus  (Sauropsida,  mammalian  embryos). 

C.  Plastid  blood,  without  red  cells,  but  with  white  cells  and  red  plas- 

tids ;  occurs  only  in  adult  mammals. 

Mammalian  blood  iu  its  development  passes  through  these  stages,  as 
well  as  through  the  two  phases  of  stage  B,  all  in  their  natural  sequence ; 
the  ontogenetic  order  follows  the  phylogenetic. 

I  pass  by  the  numerous  authors  whose  views  conflict  with  mine,  partly 
because  the  present  is  not  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  detailed  discussion, 
partly  because  those  authors,  who  have  asserted  the  origin  of  one  kind  of 
blood  corpuscle  by  metamorphosis  from  another,  have  failed  to  find  just 
the  intermediate  forms;  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  most,  at  least,  of 
the  opposing  views  collapse  of  themselves. 


Differentiation  of  the  primitive  segments  in  vertebrates.    By  Dr. 
Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  Boston,  Mass. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  primitive  segments  are  formed  by  mesothelium ;  the  inferior  wall 
is  thickened  in  the  higher  vertebrates  so  much  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
segments.  The  lower  wall  divides  into  connective  tissue  cells  and  muscle 
cells.  The  upper  wall  adds  to  the  muscle  cells  and  later  breaks  up  entire- 
ly into  connective  tissue.  The  author's  observations  were  made  on  the 
chick  and  rabbit  and  confirm  the  results  obtained  by  others  for  the  lower 
vertebrates. 


On    the  fate  of  the  human  Dkcidua  preflexa.     By  Dr.   Charles 

Sedgwick  Minot,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

[ahstract.J 

The  decidua  reflexa  is  a  distinct  membrane  up  to  the  end,  it  is  said,  of  the 

fifth  month  of  gestation,  and  after  that  period  it  can  no  longer  be  found. 

Exactly  at  Avhat  time  it  disappears   is  not  established  by  observation, 

though  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  has  long  been  known,  nor  have  we 

had  hitherto  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  how  it  disappears  although  its 
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gradual  attenuation  and  increasing  transparency  during  tlie  first  four  or 
five  months  have  been  familiar  to  us  since  the  publication  of  Coste's  mag- 
nificent atlas.  The  view  most  generally  accepted  has  been  that  it  fused 
with  the  decldua  vera  and  that  accordingly  the  layer  of  decidua  nearest 
the  chorion  during  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  represents  the  decidua  re- 
flexa. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  four  well  preserved  normal  pregnant 
uteri  of  two,  three,  five  to  six,  and  seven  months  gestation  respectively. 
These  show  that  at  two  months  the  decidua  reflexa  is  undergoing  hyaline 
degeneration,  that  at  three  months  the  degeneration  is  considerably  more 
advanced,  and  that  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  month  the  reflexa  can  no 
longer  be  found.  These  observations  justify  the  theory  that  the  reflexa 
degenerates  and  is  completely  resorbed. 

I  will  review  briefly  the  actual  observations  : 

First  the  reflexa  at  two  months.  It  starts  from  the  edge  of  the  placental 
area  with  considerable  thickness,  which  is  rapidly  lost,  most  of  the  reflexa 
being  a  thin  membrane,  and  the  thinnest  point  being  opposite  the  placenta. 
The  examination  of  sections  shows  that  the  entire  reflexa  is  undergoing 
degeneration,  which  is  found  to  be  the  more  advanced  the  more  remote 
the  part  examined  is  from  the  placenta.  The  chorion  laeve  lies  very  near 
the  reflexa,  being  separated  only  by  chorionic  villi,  which  are  very  much 
altered  by  degeneration,  their  ectoderm  having  become  a  hyaline  tissue 
which  stains  darkly,  and  their  mesoderm  shoAving  clearly  the  partial  loss 
of  its  cellular  organization.  In  the  region  half  way  between  the  base  and 
the  apex  of  the  reflexa  dome  the  tissue  of  the  decidual  membrane  shows 
only  vague  traces  of  its  original  structure ;  only  here  and  there  can  a  dis- 
tinct cell  with  its  nucleus  be  made  out,  for  most  of  the  cells  have  broken 
down  and  fused  into  irregular  masses  without  recognizable  organization. 
Ramifying  through  the  fused  detritus  there  are  two  layers  of  so-called 
"fibrine,"  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  hyaline  substance,  which  like  the  "canal- 
ized flbrine"  of  the  chorion  stains  very  deeply  with  the  ordinary  histolog- 
ical dyes,  carmine  and  logwood.  The  flbrine  is  much  more  developed 
upon  the  inner  or  chorionic  than  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  reflexa.  It 
forms  on  the  inner  side  a  dense  network,  which  on  the  one  hand  fuses 
with  the  degenerated  ectoderm  of  the  chorionic  villi  wherever  the  villi 
are  in  contact  with  the  decidua ;  and  on  the  other  hand  ramifles  more  than 
half  way  through  the  decidua,  the  ramifications  being  easily  followed  ow- 
ing to  the  hyaline  character  and  deep  staining  of  the  "fibrine."  Upon 
the  outside  the  flbrine  forms  a  thinner  layer  and  shows  its  network 
structure  in  many  sections  much  less  clearly. 

In  the  uterus  three  months  pregnant  I  find  essentially  the  same  condi- 
tions except  that  the  degeneration  is  farther  advanced,  since  the  traces 
of  cellular  structure  in  the  reflexa  are  still  more  vague  and  the  flbrine  is 
more  developed.  The  membrane  is  much  thinner  than  at  two  months ;  the 
thickness  is  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was.  In  the  fresh  specimen  the 
membrane  appeared  much  more  transparent  than  before.  In  all  the  parts 
examined  I  found  leucocytes  present,  and  in  the  region  of  the  reflexa  near 
the  placenta  they  are  very  numerous  and  conspicuous  j  it  is  natural  to  con- 
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elude  that  they  are  concerned  in  the  resorption  of  the  degenerated  tissue. 
In  a  section  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  reflexa  the  three  layers  are  dis- 
tinct as  at  two  months,  there  being  a  thicker  inner  and  a  thinner  outer  fi- 
brine  layer,  -while  between  them  is  a  stratum  in  which  remains  of  cells  are 
seen :  occasionally  is  an  appearance  which  suggests  a  surviving  decidual 
cell,  and  nearer  the  placenta  tlie  phantoms  of  cells  become  distinctly  cells 
and  true  decidual  cells  can  be  made  out.  The  inner  flbrine  layer  is  much 
denser  and  its  meshes  smaller  than  in  the  two  months  specimen,  the  tra- 
beculse  of  flbrine  having  become  thicker  during  the  month  elapsed. 

The  relations  of  the  amnion  and  chorion  to  one  another  in  a  uterus  of 
seven  months  I  have  already  described  and  illustrated  in  detail  in  my  arti- 
cle "Uterus  and  Embryo"  (Journal  of  Morphology,  Vol.  ii,  422-425,  cuts 
33-34).  I  will  recall  only  that  the  chorion  lies  directly  against  the  decid- 
ua,  while  bet^ween  the  chorionic  mesoderm  and  the  decidual  tissue  extends  a 
layer  of  epithelioid  cells,  which  I  interpreted  as  the  modified  ectoderm  of 
the  chorion,  a  view  which  I  still  hold.  Of  a  membrane  between  the  cho- 
rion and  decidua  there  is  no  other  trace. 

Those  who  conceive  that  there  is  a  fusion  between  the  reflexa  and  vera, 
are  forced  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  former  membrane  next  the  chorion. 
They  may  assume  either  that  the  epithelioid  layer  is  the  remnant  of  the 
decidua,  which  forces  them  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  chorionic  epithelium 
unexplained  or  that  the  upper  stratum  of  the  decidua  is  the  reflexa  which 
is  fused  with  and  acquired  the  same  structure  as  the  underlying  vera.  If 
my  observations  on  the  degeneration  of  the  reflexa  are  correct,  and  corre- 
spond, as  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  believe  they  do,  to  normal  condi- 
tions, then  both  assumptions  as  to  the  persistence  of  tlie  reflexa  involve 
the  further  and  very  improbable  assumption  that  the  degenerated  tissue 
is  removed  and  replaced  by  fully  organized  cellular  decidual  tissue.  It  is 
obviously  more  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  degenerative  changes 
to  assume  that  the  hyaline  metamorphosis  is  necrotic  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  disintegration  and  removal  of  the  tissue.  This  accounts  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  for  the  absence  of  the  decidua  reflexa  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  month.  The  relations  of  the  membranes  at  this  period  have  been 
well  described  and  figured  by  an  admirable  observer  Dr.  G.  Leopold,  whose 
views  and  one  of  whose  drawings  have  been  incorporated  by  Prof.  0. 
Hertwig  in  his  Eidioickehnu/sgeschichle  (Tliird  edition,  pp.  21C-217,  fig. 
147).  Leopold  hold.s  that  tlie  epithelioid  layer  is  the  reflexa,  but  what  has 
just  been  said  sufltices,  I  think,  to  show  that  this  view  is  untenable. 

That  the  membrana  decidua  reflexa  should  degenerate  and  disappear  no 
longer  seems  strange  since  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  in  many 
placental  mammals  there  occurs  an  extensive  pseudo-pathological  destruc- 
tion of  the  mucosa  uteri  during  gestation.  These  changes,  which  are  best 
known  In  the  rabbit  (c/.  Minot  Biol.  Centralbl.  x,  1 14)  vary  considerably 
in  character  and  are  exceedingly  remarkable  both  for  their  extent  and  for 
their  numerous  modifications,  so  that  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  decidua  refiexa  in  man,  nor  at  form  of  the  destruc- 
tion being  unlike  the  forms  hitherto  found  in  other  mammals. 

As  to  the  purpose  or  advantage  of  the  sacrifices  of  maternal  tissue  we 
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are  in  the  dark.  The  same  is  true  of  the  causation  of  the  degeneration, 
although  we  must  regard  it  as  the  result  of  a  reflex  nervous  activity.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  nerves  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  organization,  and  it  is  no  strained  hypothesis  vrhich  places  the 
structure  of  the  mucosa  uteri  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  nervous 
system. 


Some^Herpetological  notes.    By  O.  P.  Hay,  Irvington,  Ind. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Note  on  the  food-habits  of  the  snapping  turtle. 

Note  on  the  occurrence  of  the  box-tortoise  in  the  water. 

Note  on  the  identity  of  the  two  supposed  species  of  Gopher  snakes. 

Notice  of  a  supposed  new  species  of  Tropiclonolus. 


On  ckrtain  species  of  the  gknus  Chorophilus.    By  O.   P.  Hay,  Irv- 
ington, Ind. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Gives  descriptions  and  measurements  of  specimens  of  Chorophilus  to 
show  the  identity  of  triseriatiis  and  nigritus. 


The  distribution  of  land  birds  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    By  Prof.' 
J.  B.  Steere,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

I.  History  of  expedition  to  the  Philippines. 

II.  Number  of  genera  and  species  of  land  birds. 
Number  of  genera  and  species  of  migrating  land  birds. 
Number  of  genera  and  species  of  resident  land  birds. 
Law  of  their  distribution. 


Exhibition  of  diagrams  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  human 
Sylvlan  fissure.     By  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Thkse  diagrams  represent  the  left  side  of  eight  human  cerebrums, 
one  adult,  one  at  birth,  and  the  others  foetal  at  as  many  different  ages. 
All  the  brains  were  hardened  in  the  cranium,  mostly  by  alinjection.  The 
six  foetal  brains  are  enlarged  upon  one  and  the  same  scale. 
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In  addition  to  the  changes  by  which  the  insula  is  gradually  concealed 
more  or  less  completely  by  the  supergyres  constituting  the  several  oper- 
culums, the  diagrams  cast  doubts  upon  Herve's  recent  conclusion  that  the 
subsylvian  fissure  ("horizontal  branch  of  Sylvian")  is  more  constant  with 
primates  than  the  presylvian  ("ascending  branch"),  and  also  upon  the 
wiiter's  previous  determinations  of  these  fissures  in  the  "Reference  Hand- 
book of  tlie  Medical  Science,"  vni,  figures  4760-4779.  In  particular  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  in  figure  4767  the  bifurcated  fissure  between 
the  number  2  and  the  word  operculum  represents  the  presylvian  only,  and 
that  the  subsylvian  is  a  short  fissure  farther  ventrad,  nearly  concealed  by 
the  postoperculum  but  really  incising  the  entire  thickness  of  the  super- 
gyre  so  as  to  demarcate  the  preoperculum  and  suboperculum. 

The  careful  comparison  of  many  well  preserved  specimens  at  all  ages 
is  needed  for  the  final  interpretation  of  this  complex  region,  physiologi- 
cally important  also  as  the  speech  center,  and  zoologically  on  account  of 
its  deficiency  in  apes  and  other  mammals. 


Account  ok  the  marine  biological  laboratory  at  Wood's  Hoix.    By 
Dr.  C.  S.  MiNOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 
An  account  was  given  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  the  laboratory, 
its  position,  equipment,  and  notice  of  the  fauna  and  fiora  of  Wood's  HoU, 
describing  the  work  of  instruction  and  investigation,  which  has  been 
carried  on  there. 


The  desirability  of  establishing  a  biological  station  on  the  Gulf 
OF  Mexico.    By  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
I  abstract.] 
The  presentation  of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  marine  biological 
laboratory  upon  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. 


Notes  upon  Isopyrum  biternatum.    By  C.  W.  Hargitt,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


MOTKS  on  plants  COLLF.CTED  BYDr.  EdWARD  PaLMER  AT  La  PaZ,  LoWBR 

California,  fN  1800.    By  J.  N.  Rose,  presented  by  F.  V.  Coville, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Work  of  the  botanical  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
By  F.  V.  CoviLLE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Observations  on  thk  variability  of  disease-germs.     By  Theobald 
Smith,  iM.D.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Report  of  a  case  of  morbid  affection  of  the  eyk  in  a  cat,  accom- 
panied BY  LOCALIZKD  DEGENERATION  OP  THE  CORTEX  OF  THE  OCCIPITAL 

LOBE  OF  THK  OPPOSITE  SIDE.    By  Prof.  G.  L.  Herrick,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 


The  science  of  anthropology,  one  of  the  younger  daughters  of 
human  knowledge,  is  so  vast  in  its  scope  that  to  master  all  of  its 
different  ramifications  seems  a  hopeless  task.  Having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  comprehensive  study  of  man,  including  his  origin,  his 
development,  and  his  present  condition,  its  aim  is  to  focus  and  co- 
ordinate the  general  results  derived  from  a  vast  number  of  subordi- 
nate branches.  The  philologist  contributes  information  concerning 
the  origin  and  growth  of  language  and  its  effect  upon  civilization  ; 
the  mytliologist  tells  of  the  psychological  side  of  the  human  mind 
and  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  religious  ideas ;  the  archaeolo- 
gist, in  order  to  fix  their  places  in  the  history  of  mankind,  searches 
for  the  remains  of  peoples  long  since  passed  away, — all  these  de- 
pend for  their  material  upon  external  records,  left  by  tradition,  by 
writing,  by  sculpture,  or  by  implements  and  weapons.  With  great- 
est care  every  habitation  of  man  is  searched  in  order  to  learn  from 
it  the  details  of  the  life  of  its  former  inliabitants. 

"Within  comparatively  recent  times  still  another  avenue  of  infor- 
mation has  been  found,  for  we  have  learned  that  it  is  not  alone  by 
these  external  records  that  man's  history  can  be  traced,  but  that 
important  facts  may  be  obtained  by  studying  the  constitution  of 
his  body  ;  that  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  his  existence  are  re- 
corded on  his  very  bones,  in  characters  long  undeciphered  but  to 
which  the  clew  has  at  last  been  found.  My  labors  have  led  me 
more  particularly  to  this  department  of  anthropology,  and  a  con- 
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cise  summary  of  the  main  heads  of  this  research  may  be  of  value 
and  interest.  * 

The  views  propounded  by  Lamarclc  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, with  reference  to  the  modification  of  living  organisms  by  use 
and  adaptation,  have  been  remarkably  confirmed  in  modern  times. 
Exhaustive  researches  into  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the 
cells  composing  living  tissues  show  that  the}'  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual change,  each  impulse  from  without  being  registered  bj'  some 
small  alteration  in  their  physical  condition.  Impulses  of  a  similar 
kind  continuously  acting  produce  greater  changes,  and  long-contin- 
ued repetition  notably  alters  even  the  hardest  and  most  enduring  of 
structures.  Thus  it  is  that  bones  are  modified  in  form  by  muscu- 
lar pull,  and  the  surfaces  of  teeth  are  shaped  by  incessant  grinding. 
These  alterations  are  more  readily  apparent  to  us  because  tliey 
affect  very  hard  and  easily  preserved  organs,  but  the  effects  are 
equally  potent,  though  not  so  clearly  recognizable,  in  the  softer 
tissues  of  the  body.  Every  act  of  our  lives  is  certainly  but  surely 
registered  within  the  marvellous  structure  of  our  bodies.  Not  a 
muscle  can  contract  without  an  absolute  change  in  its  substance; 
not  a  nerve-cell  can  discharge  without  some  self-destruction. 

Most  of  these  changes  being  very  minute  and  evanescent  are 
quite  beyond  our  power  to  accurately  estimate,  and  were  the  in- 
crements of  change  confined  to  a  single  lifetime — were  each  indi- 
vidual to  stand  only  for  himself  and  compelled  to  earn  his  ex- 
perience by  the  same  tedious  struggle  —  use  and  adaptation  would 
have  but  little  power  to  mold  mankind  into  races  and  varieties. 
But  by  the  action  of  a  law  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  the 
adaptations  of  each  individual  are  transmitted  to  its  offspring;  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  offspring  pass  through  the  changes 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  the  parent  did.  While  each  has  al- 
ways to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  commence  from  the  simple 
blastema  of  the  primitive  egg,  the  younger  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  adapt  itself  more  quickly  to  its  surroundings,  provid- 
ed these  have  not  too  greatly  changed,  and  thus  starts  a  little  way 
ahead  of  its  ancestor  in  the  race  for  life.  In  consequence  of  this 
law  changes  become  cumulative,  and  a  cause  acting  for  a  great 
length  of  time  upon  a  series  of  successive  generations  finally  pro- 
duces a  well-marked  and  easily  observed  effect  in  the  structure  of 
individuals — changing  colors,  modifying  organs,  shaping  whole  re- 
gions of  the  body. 
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Again,  if,  after  such  changes  have  been  effected,  these  causes 
cease  to  operate  and  the  organs  they  have  shaped  are  no  longer  of 
nse,  the  latter  become  reduced  in  size,  atrophy  and  recede,  remain- 
ing, ho.\vever,  in  a  vestigial  condition  for  many,  many  generations 
as  records  of  the  past  history  of  the  race,  as  dolmens  and  crom- 
lechs certify  to  former  customs,  and  flint  arrow-heads  and  stone 
hatchets  give  evidence  of  a  previous  state  of  civilization. 

The  human  body  abounds  in  testimony  of  this  sort — indications 
of  the  pathvva}^  up  which  humanity  has  climbed  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  bestiality  to  civilization — relics  of  countless  ages  of 
struggle,  often  fierce,  bloody,  and  pitiless. 

These  are  found  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  each  new  in- 
vestigation adds  to  their  number.  To  enumerate  them  all  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  assigned  me  by  your  patience;  I  will 
therefore  touch  only  upon  a  few  of  the  more  striking  ones,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  the  modifications  of  the  limbs,  with  the 
erect  position,  and  with  the  segmentation  of  the  body. 

The  limbs,  being  organs  of  support  and  locomotion,  show  great 
variations  in  the  zoological  series,  and  the  hand  of  man  has  long 
been  looked  upon  as  especially  significant  of  his  high  position  in 
the  animal  kingdom —  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  him 
and  the  nearest  brutes.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  correct.  No 
creature  possesses  so  highly  complex  and  effective  an  organ  for  grasp- 
ing and  adjusting  objects,  and  it  is  preeminently  this  that  has  made 
man  a  tool-using  animal.  On  comparing  a  human  hand  with  that 
of  the  anthropoids  it  may  be  seen  that  this  efficieucy  is  produced 
in  two  ways — first,  by  increasing  the  mobility  and  variety  of  action 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers;  second,  by  reducing  the  muscles  used 
to  assist  prolonged  grasp,  they  being  no  longer  necessary  to  an  organ 
for  delicate  work  requiring  constant  readjustment.  Thus  some  el- 
ements are  added  and  some  taken  away.  Now,  according  to  the 
theory  I  have  enunciated,  the  latest  elements  ought  to  show  signs 
of  their  recent  origin  —  to  be  somewhat  imperfectly  differentiated 
and  liable  to  return  to  their  primitive  state,  while  those  going  pub 
of  active  use  ought  to  be  vestigial,  not  equal  in  size  or  force  to 
muscular  organs  generally,  very  liable  to  variation  or  disappear- 
ance.    This  is  what  actually  occurs. 

Among  the  new  elements  is  a  special  flexor  muscle  for  the  thumb 
arising  high  up  on  the  fore-arm.  A  very  slight  examination  shows 
that  this  muscle  has  been  split  off  from  the  fibres  of  the  deep  flexor 
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that  bends  the  terminal  joints  of  the  fingers.  In  most  apes  the  two 
form  a  single  mnscle,  and  in  man  the  thumb  flexor  very  often  shows 
unmistakable  evidence  of  such  origin.  In  about  10  per  cent  of 
persons,  part  of  its  fibres  pass  over  and  become  blended  with  the 
parent  muscle.  Not  unfrequently  I  have  seen  the  two  entirely 
united,  returning  absolutely  to  their  primitive  condition.  The 
deep  and  superficial  flexors  of  the  fingers  show  signs  of  a  similar 
relationship,  as  they  frequently  blend  more  or  less,  tending  to  re- 
vert to  the  type  shown  in  most  lower  animals.  Indeed,  if  we  go 
back  to  embryonic  life  we  find  all  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  forearm  united  in  wliat  is  termed  the  pronato-flexor  mass, 
recalling  the  original  condition  of  musculature  i*i  the  earliest  ani- 
mals possessing  limbs. 

In  the  category  of  disappearing  muscles  comes  the  palmaris  lon- 
gus,  an  important  aid  in  climbing  and  grasping.  It  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  upper  arm  and  passes  to  the  hand,  where  it  expands 
into  a  large  sheet  of  thick  membrane  called  the  palmar  fascia,  which 
splits  into  several  slips  passing  to  each  finger.  The  pull  of  the 
muscle  acts  upon  all  the  fingers  together,  keeping  them  bent  with- 
out independence  of  action.  Now  in  man  the  fingers  have  each 
two  separate  flexor  tendons  that  can  act  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendently. To  ensure  their  independence  they  are,  at  the  wrist, 
enclosed  in  a  remarkable  tubular  conduit  or  subway  formed  by  sol- 
dering the  palma  fascia  to  the  wrist-bones.  This  at  once  destroys 
any  effective  action  of  the  palmaris  longus  on  the  fingers  and  it 
becomes  a  flexor  of  the  wrist.  Tliis  soldering  undoubtedly  took 
place  because  the  muscle  was  no  longer  required  as  a  finger-holder. 
Like  other  organs  that  after  playing  a  considerable  part  have  come 
from  change  of  habit  to  be  of  but  little  valuCj  it  shows  the  most 
astonishing  tendency  to  variation.  Not  a  week  passes  in  a  large 
dissecting  room  that  some  curious  anomaly  is  not  found  in  this  mus- 
cle. Sometimes  it  is  seen  almost  in  its  primitive  condition,  the  pal- 
mar fascia  being  comparatively  movable  and  the  palmaris  longus 
having  some  effect  upon  the  flexion  of  the  fingers  ;  oftener  it  unites 
wholl}^  or  partially  with  some  portions  of  the  pronato-flexor  mass 
or  disappears  altogether.  The  disappearance  is  usually  only  appar- 
ent, however.  Regressive  structures  rarel}'  disappear  totally,  for 
on  careful  search  a  strip  of  fascia  can  usually  be  found  that  rep- 
resents the  atrophied  and  aborted  organ. 

Since  these  two  examples  difl'er  in  that  the  first  represents  the 
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development  of  a  new  muscle  while  the  second  is  the  atrophy  of 
an  old  one,  we  ought  to  find  racial  differences  corresponding  to  these 
two  conditions.  Our  studies  of  racial  anatomy  are  as  yet  far  from 
sufllcient  to  give  us  certain  information  upon  these  points,  and  I 
would  especially  avoid  generalizing  upon  too  meagre  data.  It  has, 
however,  ai)peared  to  me  that  in  negroes  the  palmaris  longus  is 
more  inclined  to  assume  its  primitive  type — that  is,  to  be  less  likely 
to  vary  —  while  the  long  flexor  of  tlie  thumb  is.  on  the  contrary, 
more  inclined  to  be  partially  if  not  wholl}^  united  with  the  deep 
flexor  of  the  fingers. 

Connected  intimately  with  the  liand  are  the  other  portions  of 
the  thoracic  limb  that  carry  it  from  place  to  place.  Here  again  we 
may  note  many  points  indicating  a  progressive  development  of  the 
member.  When  the  arm  is  nat;irally  and  easily  bent  at  the  elbow 
it  does  not  carry  the  hand  to  the  shoulder,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  towards  the  mouth.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  articular 
surfaces' of  the  elbow  joint  are  not  cut  horizontally  across  the  axis 
of  the  iuimerus  but  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  20°.  This  obliq- 
uity does  not  occur  in  the  foetus  and  is  less  in  Bushmen,  Austra- 
lians, and  tlie  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  associated  with  another 
peculiarit}' ;  indeed,  maj'  be  said  to  be  caused  by  it.  This  is  a 
twisting  of  the  humerus  on  its  axis,  which  occurs  markedly  in  the 
higher  races.  If  we  hold  up  endwise  the  humerus  of  a  European 
we  see  that  the  longest  diameters  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  very 
nearl}'  coincide.  In  the  negro  we  find  the  lower  diameter  turned 
more  towards  the  bod}' ;  still  more  in  the  anthropoid  apes,  and 
again  more  as  we  descend  the  scale.  Embryology  teaches  that  the 
humerus  was  formerly  set  so  that  the  hollow  of  the  elbow  looked 
inward  rather  than  forward,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  that,  as  the 
functions  of  the  limb  became  more  various,  the  lower  end  of,  the 
bone  gradually  twisted  outward  around  the  long  axis  until  its  di- 
ameter described  a  considerable  arc.  This  turned  the  hand  with 
the  palm  to  the  front,  extended  its  range  and  adapted  it  for  a  wider 
usefulness.  Greater  twist  is  found  in  the  riglit  humerus  than  in 
the  left  and  in  the  humeri  of  modern  times  than  in  those  of  the  stone 
age.  As  the  torsion  increased  some  provision  became  necessary 
for  carrying  the  hand  easily  across  the  body  to  the  mouth.  This 
was  effected  by  the  inclination  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  el- 
bow-joint already  adverted  to. 

Many  movements  of  the  arm  in  man  are  produced  by  muscles 
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acting  upon  the  slioulder-blade  or  scapula.  As  the  hand  was  turned 
outward  and  a  wider  range  given,  these  increased  in  extent  and 
importance,  and  the  scapula  accordingly  widened  out  at  its  verte- 
bral border  in  order  to  give  a  more  extensive  attachment  for  mus- 
cles. In  order  to  accurately  estimate  this  change  the  ratio  of  the 
breadth  to  the  length  of  the  scapula  is  taken.  This  ratio,  called  the 
scapular  index,  is  highest  among  the  white  races,  less  in  the  infant, 
in  negroes,  and  in  Australians,  and  still  less  in  anthropoid  apes. 
It  is  significant  also  that  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  the 
last  to  form  in  the  foetus.  We  have,  therefore,  three  modifications 
—  the  torsion  of  the  humerus,  the  inclination  of  its  trochlear  sur- 
face, and  the  scapular  index  —  all  depending  upon  each  other,  all 
varying  together  pari  passu,  and  all  showing  a  progressive  devel- 
opment both  in  the  individual  and  t^he  race. 

Muscle  is  composed  of  one  of  the  most  highly  organized  and  ex- 
pensive tissues  of  the  body.  Unless  fed  constantly  with  a  great 
supply  of  blood  to  keep  up  its  active  metabolic  changes,  it  quickly 
wastes,  functional  activity  being  absolutely  necessary  to  its  proper 
maintenance,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  seen  how  rapidly  the 
muscles  of  an  athlete  diminish  when  he  goes  out  of  training. 
If  from  accident  or  change  of  habit  its  use  altogether  ceases,  its 
protoplasm  is  gradually'  removed,  its  blood-supply  diminishes,  and 
it  shrinks  to  a  mere  band  or  sheet  of  fibrous  tissue.  Changes  of 
function  may  therefore  affect  the  form  of  muscles,  one  portion 
becoming  tendinous  or  fascia-like  ;  may  even  cause  them  to  shift 
their  places  by  inducing  a  development  on  one  side  and  an  atrophy 
on  another,  or  disappear  altogether,  replaced  by  fascia  or  liga- 
ment. A  similar  regression  may  take  place  in  bone  and  cartilage, 
a  high  grade,  actively  metabolic  tissue,  difficult  to  maintain,  being 
replaced  by  a  low  grade  one  comparatively  slow  to  change.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unusual  to  find  that  muscles,  bones,  and  cartilages 
performing  important  functions  in  some  animals  are  represented  by 
vestigial  structures  in  those  higher  in  the  scale.  Our  conclusions 
on  this  subject  are  confirmed  by  finding  occasional  instances  where 
the  hereditary  tendency  has  been  greater  tiian  usual  and  the  parent 
form  is  produced  more  or  less  completely  in  the  higher  animal. 
The  palmar  fascia  at  the  distal  end  of  the  palmaris  longus,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  represents  a  former  muscular  portion,  relics 
•of  which  probably  remain  as  some  of  the  small  thumb  muscles. 

Another  interesting  instance  is  the  epitrochleo-anconeus,  a  small 
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muscle  at  the  elbow-joint,  used  in  apes  to  effect  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  ulna  upon  the  humerus.  In  man  the  ulna  has  become  so 
shaped  that  the  lateral  movement  is  almost  totally  lost,  and  the  mus- 
cle has  accordingly  degenerated,  being  represented  by  a  strip  of  fas- 
cia. Very  often,  however,  a  few  muscular  fibres  are  still  found  in 
this  situation. 

Several  minor  peculiarities  that  remind  us  of  primitive  condi- 
tions occur  in  the  region  of  the  humerus.  Occasionally  a  supra- 
condyloid  process  is  found  throwing  a  protecting  arch  over  the 
brachial  artery  and  median  nerve;  in  this  resembling  the  supra- 
condy  loid  foramen  of  marsupials.  Strnthers  found  tliis  to  be  heredi- 
tary, occurring  in  a  father  and  four  children.  A  perforation  of  the 
olecranon  fossa  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a  reversion  towards 
the  condition  of  anthropoid  apes.  This  frequently  occurs  in  South 
African  and  other  low  tribes  and  in  tlie  men  of  the  stone  age.  Re- 
cently Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb  has  found  it  remarkably  frequent  in  pre- 
historic Indian  humeri  from  the  Salado  Valley,  Arizona. 

While  the  region  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  indicates  increase 
of  specialization,  ihe  upper  part  of  the  limb  generally  testifies 
to  a  regression  fi'om  a  former  more  highly  developed  state.  The 
anatomy  of  the  flying  apparatus  of  a  bird  shows  a  series  of  mus- 
cular, ligamentous,  and  bony  structures  connected  with  its  upper 
arm  far  beyond  anything  ever  seen  in  man.  The  coracoid  bone,  a 
very  important  element  of  the  shoulder  girdle  in  birds,  has  become 
reduced  in  man  to  a  little  vestigial  ossicle  that  about  the  sixteenth 
year  becomes  soldered  to  the  scapula  as  the  coracoid  process.  Tlie 
muscles  arising  from  this — pectoralis  minor,  coraco  brachialis,  and 
biceps — are  structures  represented  in  birds  by  strong,  flying  muscles. 
The  subclavius,  a  little  slip  ending  at  the  clavicle,  appears  to  have 
formerly  passed  to  the  coracoid  bone  or  to  the  humerus  and  been 
emplo3ed  in  arm  movement.  The  pectoralis  major  appears  to 
rei)re8ent  what  was  formerly  a  series  of  muscles.  All  these  have  a 
tendency  to  rei)eat  their  past  history,  and  the  number  of  variations 
found  among  them  is  legion.  The  biceps  shows  traces  of  its  former 
complexity  by  appearing  with  three,  four,  or  even  five  heads,  by  a 
great  variet}'  of  insertions,  by  sending  a  tendon  outside  the  joint 
capsule  instead  of  through  it,  as  is  the  rule.  The  pectoralis  major 
may  break  up  into  several  diff"erent  muscular  integers,  inserted  from 
the  shoulder  capsule  down  to  the  elbow.  The  coraco-brachialis 
shows  the  same  instability,  and  bjMts  behavior  clearly  indicates  its 
derivation  from  a  much  laiger  and  more  extensive  muscular  sheet. 
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Not  less  significjint  are  the  ligaments  about  the  shoukler.  Many 
»of  these  appear  to  be  relics  of  organs  found  active  in  animals  lower 
in  the  scale.  Thus  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  spanning  over 
the  shoulder-joint  is  probably  a  former  extension  of  the  acromion 
process;  the  rhomboid,  conoid,  trapezoid,  and  gleno-humeral  liga- 
ments represent  regressive  changes  in  the  subclavius  muscle,  the 
coraco-humeral  ligament,  a  former  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  minor. 
Bands  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia' alone  remain  to  testify  to  the 
former  existence  of  the  levator  clavicuhe,  a  muscle  present  in  most 
mammals  and  used  to  pull  forward  the  shoulder  girdle  when  walk- 
ing in  a  quadrupedal  position.  In  negroes  I  have  frequently  found 
it  more  or  less  complete.  A  fibrous  strip  unitiiig  the  latissimus 
dorsi  to  the  triceps  is  all  that  remains  of  an  important  muscle,  the 
dorso-epitrochlearis,  passing  from  the  back  to  the  elbow  or  fore-arm, 
used  by  gibbons  and  other  arboreal  apes  in  swinging  from  branch 
to  branch.  Testut  found  this  fully  developed  in  a  Bushman.  I 
have  myself  seen  various  muscular  slips  that  must  represent  some 
portion  of  it,  and  authors  generally  describe  it  as  occurring  in  five 
or  six  per  cent  of  individuals. 

The  hind  limbs  of  apes  are  popularly  thought  to  be  remarkably 
specialized.  The  term  quadrumanaor  four-handed,  is  used  to  char- 
acterize the  class  ;  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  this  term  involves  a  false 
conception.  No  animal  has  four  exactly  similar  feet,  still  less  four 
hands.  The  feet  of  the  ape  differ  widel}'  from  hands ;  the  great  toe 
is  not  really  opposable  like  the  thumb,  but  merely  separable  from 
the  others  and  diflTerently  set,  so  as  to  afford  a  grasp  like  that  of  a 
cramp-iron.  The  gibbon  alone  has  a  small  muscle  of  the  foot  that 
may  be  compared  with  the  opponens  of  the  thumb.  That  these  pe- 
culiarities are  also  shared  by  man  to  some  extent  is  also  well  known. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  train  the  toes  todo  a  certain  kind  of  prehen- 
sile work,  even  to  write,  cut  paper  and  sew.  A  baby  not  yet  able 
to  walk  can  often  pick  up  small  objects  with  its  toes.  Compare  the 
marks  caused  by  muscular  action  on  the  sole  of  a  baby's  foot  with 
those  on  the  hand,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  distinct  signs 
of  this  prehension.  Even  the  opponens  hallucis  of  the  gibbon  is 
not  infrequently  found  in  man.  Tlie  foetal  conditioil  of  the  foot  also 
approaches  that  of  the  apes,  the  heel  being  shorter  and  the  joints 
so  arranged  that  the  sole  can  be  easily  turned  inward.  In  the  ape 
the  first  or  great  toe  is  turned  backward  and  outward  by  shortening 
its  metatarsal  bone  and  setting  it  obliquely  upon  the  ankle.  This 
shortening  and  obliquity  also  occur  in  the  foetus ;  the  adult  condi- 
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tion,  in  which  the  metatarsal  bone  is  lengthened  and  set  straight  so 
as  to  give  a  longer  and  firmer  internal  border  to  tlie  foot,  beino- 
gradually  acquired.  Many  savage  tribes  still  use  the  foot  for  climb- 
ing and  have  a  shorter  metatarsal,  a  wider  span  between  the  first 
and  second  toes,  and  greater  ease  in  inverting  the  sole.  Connected 
with  this  ease  of  inversion  should  be  mentioned  a  peculiar,  ape-like 
form  of  the  tibia  that  occurs  in  people  of  the  stone  age,  in  the 
mound-builders,  and  in  some  American  Indians.  This  is  a  flattened, 
sabre-like  condition  of  the  bone  known  as  platycnemy.  It  is  ap- 
parently to  give  greater  surface  of  attachment  and  re«istance  to  the 
pull  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  principal  muscle  ihat  turns  the  sole 
inward.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  peculiarity  is  much  more 
marked  in  some  early  human  skeletons  than  in  any  of  the  anthro- 
poids. 

The  poet  says  that  while  other  animals  grovellingregard  the  earth, 
Jupiter  gave  to  man  an  uplifted  countenance,  and  ordered  him  to 
look  heavenward  and  hold  his  face  erect  towards  the  stars. 
"  Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  cetera  teiTam, 
Os  liomini  sublime  dedit,  ccEliimque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus."' 

Odd,  3IetaniorpJioses :  I,  84-86. 

The  erect  position  is,  however,  gradually  acquired.  As  in  the 
sphinx's  riddle,  we  literally  go  on  all  fours  in  the  morning  of  life, 
and  the  diflScultj'  that  an  infant  experiences  in  learning  to  walk 
erect  is  strong  evidence  that  that  is  an  accomplishment  acquired  by 
the  race  late  in  its  histor3^  We  ought,  if  this  is  the  case,  to  find 
in  the  human  body  indications  of  a  previous  semi-erect  posture. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  of  this  character,  and  I  can 
only  sketch  t]ie  outlines  of  it. 

The  erect  position  in  standing  is  secured  by  the  shape  of  the  foot, 
by  the  attachment  of  strong  muscles  at  points  of  severest  strain,  and 
by  the  configuration  of  the  great  joints  which  permits  them  to  be  held 
locked  when  a  standing  posture  is  assumed.  All  these  features  are 
liable  to  great  variation  ;  they  are  less  marked  in  children  and  in 
the  lower  races.     Let  us  examine  them  somewhat  more  carefully. 

'Compare  Milton: 

"A  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  mi^lit  erect 
Ills  stature,  and  uprij^lit  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  sell-knowing." 

Paradise  Lo$t:  VII,  606-610. 
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The  Caucasian  type  of  foot  is  evidently  that  best  adapted  for  the 
erect  position.  The  great  toe  is  larger,  stronger,  and  longer  than 
the  others,  making  a  firm  support  for  the  inner  anterior  pier  of  the 
arch  formed  by  the  bones — an  arch  completed  by  a  well-developed 
heel  and  maintained  by  a  strong  dense  band  of  fascia  and  ligament 
binding  the  piers  together  like  the  tie-rod  of  a  bow-string  truss — 
thus  producing  a  light  and  elastic  structure  admirably  adapted  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body  and  diminish  the  effect  of  shocks. 
In  the  lower  races  of  man  all  these  characters  are  less  marked.  The 
great  toe  is  shorter  and  smaller,  the  heel-bone  less  strongly  made, 
the  arch  much  flatter.  This  flattening  of  the  arch  produces  the  pro- 
jection of  the  heel  found  in  some  races. 

The  muscles  required  for  maintaining  the  erect  position  are  those 
which  from  our  predilection  for  human  anatomy  we  are  apt  to  call 
the  great  extensors,  overlooking  the  fact  that  in  other  animals  they 
are  by  no  means  as  well  developed  as  in  man.  Being  required  at 
the  points  of  greatest  strain,  all  are  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  body — the  calf,  the  buttock,  and  the  back. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  any  lower  animal  will  show  how 
strikingl}'  it  differs  in  the  muscular  development  of  these  regions. 
The  great  muscle  of  man's  calf,  the  triceps  extensor  surae,  is  formed 
by  the  welding  together  of  some  four  muscles  separate  in  many- 
lower  forms.  Varieties  are  found  in  man  showing  all  grades  of  sepa- 
ration in  these  elements.  One  of  the  muscles,  the  plantaris,  was  for- 
merly a  great  flexor  of  the  toes,  the  plantar  fascia  representing  its 
distal  extent.  Like  the  palmaris  of  the  arm  it  lost  its  original 
function  by  the  welding  of  the  fascia  to  the  bones  to  secure  the 
plantar  arch,  and  its  functions  being  then  assumed  by  other  muscles 
it  began  to  dwindle,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  mere  vestigial  rudi- 
ment of  no  functional  value.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lower  races 
of  men  have  smaller  calves  than  Europeans.  Again,  it  should  be 
noted  that  as  the  erect  position  is  assumed  the  muscles  required  for 
the  flexion  and  independent  action  of  the  toes  become  reduced  in 
character.  A  comparison  with  other  forms  shows  that  some  of  the 
small  muscles  now  confined  to  the  region  of  the  foot  formerly  took 
their  origin  higher  up,  from  the  bones  of  the  leg.  Losing  in  func- 
tional importance,  they  have  dwindled  in  size  and  gradually  moved 
downward. 

The  great  glutsei  muscles  of  the  buttock  find  their  highest  devel- 
opment in  man.     They  are  subject  to  similar  variations.     Certain 
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muscles  of  this  region,  normal  in  apes,  are  occasionally  found  in 
man — a  separate  head  of  the  great  glut  sens,  derived  from  the  is- 
chium, and  the  scansorius,  or  climbing  muscle,  that  assists  the 
great  flexor  of  the  thigh  (tlie  ilio-psoas),  may  be  mentioned. 

The  enormous  size  and  complexity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  in 
man  are  well  known.  The  erector  of  the  spine  fills  up  the  vertebral 
grooves  and  sends  up  tendons  along  the  back,  like  stays  supporting 
the  masts  of  a  ship.  The  mass  of  this  muscle  is  comparatively  less 
in  anthropoids. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  powerful  muscles,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  retain  the  erect  position  for  any  great  length  of  time  were 
we  to  depend  upon  them  alone,  for  it  requires  as  before  stated,  a 
great  expenditure  of  force  to  keep  a  muscle  in  active  use.  It  be- 
comes rapidly  fatigued  and  then  loses  its  power,  as  any  one  may 
prove  b}'  standing  in  any  constrained  position,  even  "in  the  position 
of  a  soldier,"  for  half  an  hour.  To  provide  against  this  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  joints  and  ligaments  has  been  developed. 

When  in  the  erect  attitude  the  ankle-joint  is  so  arranged  that  its 
bones  are  in  a  position  of  greatest  stability,  and  the  center  of  gravity 
is  so  adjusted  that  it  falls  directly  upon  it.  This  reduces  to  a  mini- 
mum the  amount  of  muscular  force  required  to  keep  the  body  erect. 
At  the  knee  the  center  of  gravity  falls  a  little  in  front  of  the  axis  of 
the  limb,  and  the  back  and  sides  of  the  joint  are  provided  with 
check  ligaments  or  straps  that  hold  the  joints  locked  in  a  position 
of  hyper-extension,  so  that  no  muscular  force  whatever  is  used  to 
maintain  it.  These  ligaments  are  regressive  structures,  being  ves- 
tiges of  former  insertions  of  muscles  near  the  joint.  At  the  hip  a 
similar  condition  occurs,  the  center  of  gravity  falling  behind  the 
joint  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  being  hung  upon  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament.  This  structure  is  much  more  marked  in  man  than 
in  other  mammals,  and  is  found  to  vary  considerably  in  its  size  and 
strength. 

The  spinal  column  has  been  remarkably  modified  to  adapt  it  to 
tlie  erect  position.  Before  the  fifth  month  of  uterine  life  the  whole 
spine  describes  a  single,  large,  dorsally  directed  curve  like  that  of 
the  quadruped,  arranged  to  accommodate  the  viscera.  As  this  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  erect  posture,  two  additional  curves  in  the 
opposite  direction  are  formed — one  in  the  region  of  the  loins  just 
wiiere  the  center  of  gravity  would  begin  to  fall  forward,  another  in 
the  neck  to  counteract  the  heavy  and  unstable  weight  of  the  head. 
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These  curves  are  gradually  acquired.  While  possessed  by  all  races, 
and  in  a  less  degree  b}'  the  higher  apes,  they  arrive  at  their  highest 
development  in  Europeans.  Careful  measurements  show  that  the 
shapes  of  the  vertebrae  have  been  gradually  modified.  There  is  no 
abrupttransition  from  tlie  spine  of  the  lowest  savages — Australian, 
Bushman,  Andaman — to  that  of  the  gorilla,  gibbon,  and  chimpan- 
zee, and  the  lumbar  curve  of  the  lower  races  of  men  is  much  better 
adapted  to  running  in  a  semi-erect  position  through  the  jungle  or 
bush. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  posterior  limbs  have  moved  for- 
ward upon  the  spinal  column  in  order  that  the  erect  position  may 
be  assumed  with  less  effort.  In  man  there  are  between  the  skull  and 
the  sacrum  twenty-four  vertebrae.  The  other  primates  have  usually 
twenty-six,  although  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee  and  orang,  agree  with 
man.  Now  in  foetal  life  the  attachment  of  the  hip-bones  to  the 
sacrum  commences  from  below  upward.  Union  first  occurs  with 
the  third  sacral  vertebra,  leaving  twenty-six  presacral,  then  ad- 
vances forward,  the  first  sacral  uniting  last  of  all.  The  hip-bones 
actually  move  up  along  the  spine  a  distance  of  two  segments.  Occa- 
siofially  this  shifting  is  carried  still  farther,  and  but  twenty-three 
presacral  vertebrae  are  left.  Anomalies  caused  by  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment at  some  stage  of  this  process  are  not  at  all  infrequent. 
The  most  common  is  the  want  of  union  between  the  hip-bones  and 
the  first  sacral  vertebra,  thus  producing  apparently  six  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. A  most  beautiful  specimen  of  this  anomaly  was  found  last 
winter  in  my  laboratory. 

The  spine  is  sustained  erect  by  stringing  from  vertebra  to  vertebra 
numbers  of  short  ligaments  that  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  muscular 
exertion  required  to  support  it.  Tliese  are  particularly  numerous 
between  the  spines  along  the  great  dorsal  curvature.  Some  of  these 
ligaments  are  replaced  by  small  muscles,  very  inconstant  and  vari- 
able, the  survivals  of  a  whole  system  of  musculature  that  had  for  its 
object  the  moving  of  the  separate  joints  of  the  spine,  one  upon 
another. 

The  head  is  also  much  modified  by  the  erect  position.  In  quad- 
rupeds its  suspension  requires  an  extensive  apparatus,  a  large, 
strong,  elastic  strap — the  ligaraentum  nuchae  —  passing  from  the 
tips  of  the  thoracic  vertebras  to  the  occiput,  sending  processes  to  all 
the  neck  vertebrae  involved  in  the  strain.  Though  need  for  it  has  in 
great  degree  ceased,  since  the  head  has  become  poised  in  such  a 
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wny  as  to  involve  but  little  expenditure  of  muscular  force,  yel  relics 
of  this  great  suspensor}'  apparatus  remain  in  man's  neck  in  the  form 
of  thickened  fascial  bands. 

The  arrangement  of  the  great  foramen  of  the  skull  that  trans- 
mits the  central  axis  of  the  nervous  system,  the  spinal  cord,  is  neces- 
sarily different  in  an  animal  carrying  its  head  erect.  Tlie  foramen 
would  natural)}'  tend  to  be  set  forward,  more  under  the  center  of 
gravity,  and  its  inclination  would  be  more  nearly  horizontal.  Here 
again  we  see  that  the  ideally  perfect  form  is  more  nearly  approached 
in  the  civilized  races.  It  is  never  quite  realized,  and  indeed  the 
whole  skull  and  its  contents  evince  markedly  that  they  are  still 
undergoing  an  evolution.  Again  the  lower  races  show  variations 
tliat  unite  them  with  the  antliropoids.  While  a  negro  may  have  a 
foramen  magnum  inclined  37°  to  the  horizontal,  the  orang  may  fall 
to  36°. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  way  that  we  get  evidence  that  the  erect 
position  has  been  gradually  acquired.  Since  gravity  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  functions  of  the  visceral  and  circulatory  systems, 
any  marked  change  in  the  line  of  equilibrium  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  disturbances.  These  disturbances,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, conflict  with  the  acquireuient  of  the  position,  as  they  weaken 
the  animal.  In  the  course  of  time  the  body  may  perhaps  become 
ada[)ted  to  the  changed  conditions,  but  before  that  perfect  adapta- 
tion takes  place  there  is  a  period  of  struggle.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  such  a  struggle  has  occurred  and  is  yet  going  on  ;  the 
adnptation  being  as  yet  far  from  complete. 

Ti)e  most  striking  and  important  of  these  adaptations  concerns 
the  pelvis.  When  the  erect  posture  is  assumed,  the  weiglit  of  the 
viscera  being  thrown  upon  this  bony  girdle,  it  becomes  adapted  for 
their  support  l)y  becoming  more  fixed  and  disli  like  in  shai)e.  Tliis 
is  naturally  more  pronounced  jn  the  female,  since  with  her  the  pelvis 
must  bear  the  additional  weight  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  It  is 
evident  that  a  solid,  unyielding,  laterally  expanded  ring  of  small 
apeiture  would  give  the  most  effective  support  in  the  erect  position, 
but  it  is  equally'  clear  that  with  any  such  structure  parturition  would 
be  impossible.  In  the  quadruped  the  act  of  parturition  is  compara- 
tively eas3',  the  pelvis  offering  no  serious  hindrance.  The  shape  of 
the  female  pelvis  is  therefore  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  two 
f«)rm8 — one  for  support,  the  other  for  ease  in  delivery.  When  we  re- 
flect that  along  with  the  requirement  of  the  erect  position  the  size 
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of  the  head  of  the  child  has  gvaduall}'  increased,  thus  forming  still 
another  obstacle  to  delivery  and  to  the  adaptation  which  might 
otherwise  have  taken  place,  we  can  realize  how  serious  tlie  struggle 
has  been,  and  no  longer  wonder  that  deaths  in  child-birth  are  much 
more  common  in  the  higher  races,  and  that  woman  in  her  entire 
organization  shows  signs  of  having  suffered  more  than  man  in  the 
upward  struggle. 

In  no  other  animal  is  there  shown  such  a  distinction  between  the 
pelvis  of  the  male  and  that  of  the  female — adistinction  that  increases 
as  we  ascend  the  scale.  While  the  amount  of  individual  variation 
is  great,  we  yet  see,  particularly  in  tlie  pelvis  of  the  Andaman  Island- 
ers and  of  the  Polynesian  races,  distinctly  simian  characters.  The 
scanty  material  at  hand  indicates  that  a  similar  transition  occurred 
between  the  modern  and  prehistoric  types.  The  approximation 
of  the  infantile  and  simian  forms  is  well  known. 

The  pelvis  alone  does  not  suffice  to  support  the  viscera.  In 
quadrupeds  the  whole  weight  is  slung  from  the  horizontal  spine  by 
means  of  a  strong  elastic  suspensor}'^  bandage  of  fascia,  the  tunica 
abdominalis.  The  part  of  this  near  the  thorax  has  in  man  entirely 
disappeared,  being  no  longer  of  any  use.  In  the  groin  it  remains 
to  strengthen  the  weak  points  where  structures  pass  out  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Tiiat  it  is  often  insufficient  to  withstand  the  great 
pressure  is  testified  by  the  great  prevalence  of  hernia,  another  sign 
of  imperfect  adaptation.  The  frequency  of  uterine  displacements, 
almost  unknown  in  the  quadruped,  has  also  been  noted,  and  it  is 
significant  that  one  of  the  most  effective  i)ostures  for  treating  and 
restoring  to  place  the  disturbed  organ  is  the  so-called  "knee-elbow 
position,"  decidedly  quadrupedal  in  character. 

Many  other  indications  are  found  in  the  viscera.  The  urinary 
bladder  is  so  arranged  in  man  that  any  concretions  do  not  gather 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra  where  they  might  be  discharged, 
but  fall  back  into  the  cul-de-sac  at  the  base,  where  they  enlarge  and 
irritate  the  mucous  lining. ^     The  Cfficum,  with  its  vermiform  ap- 

*  Since  writing  the  above  Mr.  W^illiam  B.  Taylor  has  called  my  attention  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  It  occurs  in  his 
''Temple  of  Nature,"  Canto  2,  foot-note  to  line  122. 

"It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  mankind  were  formerly  quadrupeds  as  well  as 
hermaphrodites;  and  that  some  parts  of  the  body  aie  not  yet  so  convenient  to  an  erect 
posture  as  to  a  horizontal  one;  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  in  an  erect  posture  is  not 
exactly  over  the  insertion  of  the  urethra;  whence  it  is  seldom  completely  evacuated, 
and  thus  renders  mankind  more  subject  to  the  stone  than  if  he  had  preserved  his  hor- 
izon tality." 

The  preface  to  this  poem  is  dated  Jan.  1,  1802. 
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pendage,  a  vestigial  organ  finding  its  proper  functional  activity 
Car  I)elo\v  man,  is  so  placeil  in  (piadrnpeds  that  the  action  of  gravity 
tends  to  free  it  from  loecnl  accumulations.  In  man  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  as  a  consequence  inflammation  of  this  organ  or  its  sur- 
rounding tissues,  very  serious  and  often  fatal,  is  by  no  means  rare. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  ascending  colon  is  obliged  to  lift  its  con- 
tents against  gravity,  and  that  in  a  lowered  state  of  the  system 
tliis  might  very  readily  induce  torpidity  of  function.  The  gall 
bladder  in  quadrupeds  also  discharges  at  an  advantageous  angle. 
In  man,  although  the  difference  is  slight,  it  appears  to  be  sufHcient 
to  cause  at  times  retention  and  consequent  inspissation  of  the  bile, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  gall-stones. 

The  quadruped's  liver  hangs  suspended  from  the  spine,  but  as 
the  erect  attitude  is  assumed  it  depends  more  and  more  from  the 
dinphragm.  The  diaphragm  in  its  turn  develops  adhesions  with  the 
fibrous  covering  of  the  heart,  which  is  continuous  with  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  neck,  so  that  in  effect  the  liver  hangs  suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  thorax  and  base  of  the  skull.  This  restricts  in  some 
degree  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  confines  the  lungs.  This 
must  have  an  effect  upon  the  aeration  of  the  blood  and  consequently 
upon  the  ability  to  sustain  prolonged  and  rapid  muscular  exertion. 
An  extra  lobe  of  the  right  lung  that  in  animals  intervenes,  either 
constantly  or  during  inspiration,  between  the  heart  and  the  dia- 
phragm, is  occasionally  found  in  a  vestigial  slate  in  man. 

The  vascidar  s^'stem  abounds  in  evidences  that  it  was  primarily 
adapted  to  the  quadrupedal  position.  By  constant  selection  for 
enormous  periods  of  time  the  vessels  have  become  located  in  the 
best  protected  situations.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  injure  a  vessel 
of  any  size  in  the  animal  without  deeply  penetrating  the  body  or 
passing  quite  through  a  limb.  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  several 
great  tiuuks  are  cou)paratively  exposed,  notably  the  great  vessels 
of  the  thigh,  those  of  the  fore-arm,  and  of  the  ventral  wall. 

Tiie  influence  that  gravity  has  upon  the  circulation  is  well  known. 
The  horizontal  position  of  the  great  venous  trunks  favors  the  easy 
flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  without  too  greatly  accelerating  it.  Man, 
in  whom  these  trunks  are  veitical,  suffers  thereby  from  two  me- 
chanical defects — the  difficulty  of  raising  blood  through  the  as- 
cending vena  cava,  whence  cotne  congestion  of  the  liver,  cardiac 
dropsy,  and  a  tmmber  of  other  disorders,  and  the  too  rapid  delivery 
through  the  descending  cava,  whence    the    tendency  to  syncope 
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or  fainting  if  for  any  cause  the  action  of  the  heart  is  lessened. 
Clevenger's  admirable  discovery  that  the  valves  of  the  veins  are 
arranged  for  a  quadrupedal  position  should  also  be  mentioned  here. 
Evidentlj"^  intended  to  resist  the  action  of  gravity,  they  should,  to 
be  effective,  be  found  in  the  large  vertical  trunks.  But  in  the  most 
important  of  these  they  are  wanting;  hence  are  caused  many  dis- 
orders arising  from  h^'drostatic  pressure,  such  as  varicose  veins, 
varicocele,  haemorrhoids,  and  the  like.  Yet  they  occur  in  several 
horizontal  trunks,  where  they  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  no  use 
whatever.  Place  man  on  all  fours,  however,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  entire  system  of  valves  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  gravity'  in  that  position.  The  great  vessels  along  the  spine  and 
the  portal  system  being  then  approximately  horizontal  do  not  re- 
quire valves,  while  all  the  vertical  trunks  of  considerable  size,  even 
the  intercostal  and  jugular  veins,  are  provided  with  them.  A  con- 
firmation of  this  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  valves  are  vari- 
able in  character  and  tend  to  disappear  in  the  veins  where  they  are 
no  longer  needed. 

Every  animal  possessing  a  back-bone  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
series  of  disc-like  segments,'  arranged  on  a  longitudinal  axis.  These 
segments  are  originall}^  similar  in  character,  but  become  specially 
modified  in  innumerable  waj's  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Anatomists  conclude,  upon  surveying  the  whole  field,  that  this 
indicates  a  derivation  of  the  vertebrates  from  some  form  of  the 
annelid  worms,  among  which  a  single  unit  produces  by  successive 
budding  a  compound  longitudinal  body.  This  view  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  behavior  of  the  human  embryo. 

The  number  of  the  segments  varies  considerabl}-,  rising  sometimes 
to  as  many  as  three  hundred  in  some  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  being 
generally  greater  in  the  animals  below  man.  There  are  many  in- 
dications, however,  that  in  man,  segments  formerly  possessed  have 
disappeared.  Leaving  the  skull  for  the  present  out  of  account, 
there  are  in  the  adult  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  vertebrae  that  may 
be  held  to  represent  these  segments  ;  the  additional  vertebra,  when 
it  occurs,  almost  invariably  belonging  to  the  coccygeal  or  caudal 
series.  In  the  human  embryo  thirty-eight  segments  can  at  one  time 
be  made  out.  Four  or  five  of  these  generally  disappear,  but  cases 
are  by  no  means  wanting  in  which  they  i  emain  until  after  birth  and 
constitute  a  well-marked  free  tail.  In  one  case,  carefully  examined 
and  described  by  Lissner,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  had  an  appendage 
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of  this  character  12.5  centimeters  long.  Other  observers,  probably- 
less  carerul  and  exact,  report  much  greater  lengths.  From  some 
observations  it  would  appear  that  abnormities  of  this  kind  may 
be  tiansmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

Dr.  Max  Bartels  recently  collected  from  widely  scattered  litera- 
ture reports  of  116  actually  observed  and  described  cases  of  tailed 
men.  In  thirty-five  instances  authors  reported  such  abnormities  to 
be  possessed  by  an  entire  people,  they  themselves  having  observed 
certain  individuals.  These  cases  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  known  globe  and  extend  back  for  a  thousand  years.  When 
we  consider  that  the  authenticity  of  many  cases  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  number  that  escaped  accurate  observation  and 
report  must  be  much  greater,  we  can  see  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
so  rare  a  phenomenon  as  would  at  first  be  supposed. 

Other  regressive  structures  are  abundant  in  this  region.  The 
spinal  cord  in  its  earlier  state  extended  the  entire  length  of  the 
vertebral  canal.  In  tlie  child  at  birth  it  occupies  only  85  percent 
of  tliat  length ;  in  the  adult  75  per  cent.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  spine.  There  stretches,  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  spine  a 
small  thread-like  structure,  the  filum  terminale,  a  degenerated  ves- 
tige of  the  lower  caudal  part  of  the  spinal  cord..  Wiedersheim  sug- 
gests that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  degenerative  disorders  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  adult  cord  maybe  due  to  a  pathological  extension 
of  the  normal  atrophy.  Rauber  found  in  this  region  traces  of  two 
additional  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.  The  vessel  that  runs  down  in 
front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  corresponding  to  the  caudal  artery 
of  quadrupeds  shows  signs  of  a  former  more  extensive  distribution, 
as  it  ends  in  a  curiously  convoluted  structure  known  as  the  coccy- 
geal gland,  containing  vestiges  of  vascular  and  nervous  tissues. 
Traces  of  caudal  muscles  still  remain,  notably  the  ischio-coccygeus, 
which  in  animals  moves  the  tail  sidewise,  and  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior sacro-coccygeus,  for  flexing  and  extending  it.  Occasionally 
the  agitator  caudae  is  found  as  a  muscular  slip  passing  from  the 
femur  to  the  coccyx.  These  muscles  cannot  be  of  any  value  in 
man,  as  the  coccyx  is  practically  immovable.  At  the  point  where 
the  end  of  the  spine  was  primarily  attached  to  the  skin  a  dimple 
is  formed  by  regressive  growth,  and  here  the  direction  of  the  hairs 
also  shows  an  aborted  organ. 
Another  interesting  condition  connected  with  segmentation  is 
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the  varying  number  of  ribs.  Most  mammals  have  more  ribs  than 
man,  and  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  they  continue  toincrease.  A 
study  of  development  indicates  that  a  rib  is  probably  to  be  consid- 
ered as  an  integral  portion  of  a  vertebra.  As  the  arch  of  a  verte- 
bra encloses  the  central  nervous  system,  so  the  ribs  enclose  the 
visceral  system.  If  this  be  correct  they  ought  to  be  found  througli- 
out  as  far  as  the  body  cavity  extends.  This  is  really  the  case. 
They  exist  in  the  neck  as  the  anterior  bars  of  the  transverse  proc- 
esses, in  the  loins  as  the  transverse  or  costal  processes  themselves, 
in  the  sacrum  welded  together  into  what  are  known  as  the  lateral 
masses.  A  great  number  of  considerations  derived  from  compar- 
ative anatomy,  from  embr3'ology,  and  from  variations  found  in  the 
adult  combine  to  support  these  conclusions. 

Nothing  would  seem  less  likely  at  first  sight  than  that  the  capa- 
cious expanded  brain-case  or  skull  with  its  complicated  structure 
should  be  composed  of  segmental  pieces  like  the  vertebiae ;  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  poet  Goetlie  was  on  the  right  track  wlien 
he  made  that  important  generalization.  The  details  of  the  segmen- 
tation are  very  far  from  being  worked  out,  but  a  vast  amount  of 
evidence  indicates  tliat  the  general  conclusion  is  correct. 

Since  the  predominant  necessity  in  the  construction  of  the  skull 
is  to  afford  a  protection  for  the  brain,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  tliat  it  is  very  greatly  modified  in  man.  Enormous  labor  lias 
been  bestowed  upon  craniology  in  an  attempt  to  separate  detinilely 
the  races  of  men  as  well  as  to  connect  them  with  the  lower  forms. 
The  success  in  establishing  races  has  not  been  such  as  was  antici- 
pated. A  constant  intergrading  of  forms  defies  all  attempts  at  a 
hard  and  fust  classification.  We  also  see  types  that  intergrade  be- 
tween anthropoids  and  man,  and  find  abundant  evidence  that  the 
human  skull  was  derived  from  a  form  similar  to  that  of  still  lower 
mammals. 

At  first  man's  skull  seems  to  be  much  simpler  than  the  typical 
form.  The  bones  are  fewer  and  less  complicated.  But  follow  back 
the  course  of  development  and  we  find  the  bones  separating — the 
frontal  into  two  pieces,  the  occipital  and  temporal  each  into  four, 
the  sphenoid  into  eight,  repeating  what  we  find  as  we  descend  the 
vertebrate  scale. 

Many  of  these  peculiarities  may  remain  throughout  life.  Such 
are  the  interparietal  bone,  found  very  frequently  in  ancient  Peru- 
vian and  Arizonian  skulls  ;  the  division  of  the  frontal  and  temporal 
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bones  each  into  two,  the  persistence  of  the  intermaxillary  bones 
and  of  that  division  of  the  cheek  or  malar  bone  known  as  the  os- 
japonicum.  Even  the  cleft  palate,  a  deformity  and  a  defect  in  man, 
merel}'  reproduces  a  state  natural  to  some  of  the  lower  mammals. 

There  are  also  present  structures  that  are  homologous  with  the 
so-called  visceral  arches  represented  in  the  thorax  by  ribs.  Such 
are  the  lower  jaw,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  A 
study  of  the  embryo  shows  us  that  these  are  portions  of  a  series  of 
bars  primitively  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  branchial  apparatus  of 
the  water-breathing  vertebrates.  Each  bar  has  its  appropriate  skele- 
ton and  vascular  supply,  and  is  separated  from  the  contiguous  ones 
by  a  cleft  that  at  first  passes  entirely  through  the  soft  tissues  and 
communicates  with  the  primitive  visceral  cavity.  Tiiese  clefts  ma}^ 
persist  and  cause  serious  deformities.  The  skeleton  of  the  man- 
dibular and  hyoid  bars  is  remarkable  as  containing  indications  of 
elements  present  in  the  lower  vertebrates.  In  fishes  the  lower  jaw 
articulates  with  a  large  bone  apparently  not  found  in  mammals,  but 
on  tracing  carefully  the  development  of  the  mammalian  skull  it  is 
found  that  this  bone  is  represented  by  the  incus,  one  of  the  minute 
ossicles  of  the  ear.  In  the  foetus  the  primitive  lower  jaw,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bar  of  cartilage,  actually  extends  into  the  ear  cavit}*  and 
the  upper  end  of  it  remains  as  the  malleus.  Relics  of  the  hyoid  or 
second  branchial  arch  are  also  found — the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  being  one  of  them. 

The  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  usually  held  to  distinguish  man 
remarkably,  yet  the  lowest  microcephali  approach  the  apes  in  this 
respect,  and  the  lower  races  have  unquestionably  smaller  brains  than 
the  higher.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  has  also  been  an  in- 
crease in  average  capacity  during  historic  times.  One  fact  pointed 
out  by  Gratiolet  is  very  significant.  In  monkeys  and  in  the  infe- 
rior races  the  ossification  of  the  sutures  commences  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  while  in  Europeans  these  sutures  are  the  last  to 
close.  This  would  indicate  a  greater  and  longer  continued  in- 
crease of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  the  facial  angle  and 
prognathism.  While  by  none  of  the  different  angles  proposed  have 
we  been  able  to  definitely  separate  distinct  races,  yet  we  find  that 
the  angle  of  the  lower  races  and  of  microcephali  approaches  that 
of  the  anthropoids,  and  that  as  the  capacity  of  the  skull  has  in- 
creased the  jaw  has  been  thrust  back  under  it  to  support  the  weight. 
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This  shortening  of  the  jaw  gives  the  characteristic  expression  of 
the  civilized  face.  We  at  once  recognize  a  brutal  pliysiognom}^  by 
the  projection  and  development  of  the  great  masticating  apparatus, 
used  in  most  animals  near  man  as  a  formidable  weapon  of  defence. 
The  shortening  has  produced  some  very  remarkable  changes.  It 
has  shoved  the  third  molar  or  wisdom  tooth  so  far  back  that  it  is 
crowded  against  the  ascending  part  of  the  jaw,  thereby  occasion- 
ing disturbance  and  trouble  in  its  eruption.  Being  no  longer  prac- 
tically useful,  it  tends  to  disappear,  and  many  people  never  cut  any 
wisdom  teeth.  Among  the  Australasians,  on  the  contrary,  a  fourth 
molar  is  not  infrequently  found,  and  rarely  in  European  skulls. 
Evidences  also  exist  of  a  lost  incisor  in  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side. 
Dental  follicles  form  for  it  and  usually  abort,  but  occasionally  the 
tooth  appears  fully  developed  in  the  adult.  The  great  canines,  or 
eye-teeth,  used  in  apes  and  other  animals  for  tearing  and  holding, 
are  in  them  longer  and  larger  than  the  other  teeth,  and  room  is 
made  for  them  in  the  opposite  jaw  by  leaving  an  interval,  called 
the  diastema,  between  the  canine  and  the  tooth  next  to  it.  These 
large  projecting  canines  have  disappeared  in  the  normal  human  skull 
and  the  diastema  has  accordingly  closed  up.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  the  whole  arrangement  reappear,  especially  in 
low-type  skulls.  Projecting  canines,  or  "snag  teeth,"  are  so  com- 
mon in  low  faces  as  to  be  universally  remarked,  and  would  be  of- 
tener  seen  did  not  dentists  interfere  and  remove  them.  It  may  be 
noted  also  that  the  muscle  that  lifts  the  lip  from  over  the  canines 
and  bares  the  weapon  often  reappears  in  man  and  is  used  in  snarl- 
ing and  disdainful  expressions. 

Many  details  of  structure  of  the  skull  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Occasionally  the  occipital  bone  has  a  third  condyle  as  in  some 
other  mammals  or  a  large  lateral  projection  like  that  of  a  vertebra, 
the  paramastoid  process,  or  indications  of  a  separate  centrum  (os 
bastioticum  of  Albrecht).  It  may  have  interiorly  a  hollow  {fossette 
vermienne)  for  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  and  exteri- 
orly a  large  transverse  ridge  {torus  occipitalis)  for  the  insertion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  nape.  All  these  peculiarities  are  more  frequent 
as  we  descend  the  scale,  whether  we  regard  the  lower  races  of  man, 
microcephalic  individuals,  or  lower  animals.  Like  many  of  these 
atavistic  features  they  are  also  more  common  among  the  criminal 
■classes. 

I  have  omitted  the  discussion  of  many  important  structural  feat- 
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ures  that  mark  various  stadia  in  man's  ascent.  From  the  muscu- 
lar system  alone  there  could  be  adduced  a  very  great  number  of 
instances  of  the  survival  of  primitive  forms  and  of  progressive  va- 
riations, particularly  in  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  breast.  In  the  osseous  system  also  there  are  many  such,  among 
which  ma}'  be  mentioned  the  episternal  bones,  the  central  bones  of 
the  wrist  and  ankle,  and  the  os  acetabuli.  The  exact  significance 
of  these  is  still  under  discussion,  as  is  also  the  question  of  super- 
numerary digits  that  sometimes  appear  on  the  hands  and  feet. 

Additional  instances  might  be  drawn  from  the  visceral  system. 
The  larynx  contains  small  throat  pouches  like  the  great  air  sacs 
of  the  anthropoids.  The  pharynx  of  the  embryo  is  lined  with  cilia 
like  that  of  the  very  lowest  vertebrates.  Traces  of  the  primitive 
intestine  are  shown  by  the  peculiar  distribution  of  nerves  and  the 
folding  of  the  peritoneum.  The  liver  and  spleen  both  occasionally 
indicate  a  previous  simpler  condition,  and  the  intestine  has  some- 
times diverticula  of  no  functional  use — indeed,  likely  to  be  disad- 
vantageous— yet  pointing  to  a  previous  state.  These  anomalies 
never  occur  at  random,  but  can  be  explained  consistently  upon  the 
theory  of  reversion. 

The  genito-urinary  system  abounds  in  them.  The  utei'us  may 
have  two  cavities,  as  in  many  quadrupeds,  or  approach  that  con- 
dition by  being  bicornuate,  as  in  apes,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
vestigial  structures  occur,  all  pointing  back  to  an  original  neutral 
condition,  before  the  sexes  were  diflferentiated. 

In  the  nervous  system  there  is  no  lack  of  instances.  Our  studies 
of  the  brain  are  as  yet  far  from  complete — indeed,  we  seem  to  be 
only  at  the  threshold  of  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
centers — and  the  crowd  of  names,  the  inextricable  maze  of  synon- 
3'my  that  now  obscures  that  region  is  only  a  mark  of  our  ignorance. 
It  is  a  case  of  '■'■omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico" — ignorant  of  the  true 
value  of  the  parts  we  examine,  we  have  named  even  the  most  in- 
significant details  of  structure.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing results  of  modern  research  is  tiie  conclusion  that  the  psychic 
life  of  our  ancestors  must  have  been  different  from  our  own,  since 
they  possessed  organs  of  sensation  differing  in  degree  and  prob- 
ably in  kind.  The  sense  of  smell  as  indicated  by  the  size  of  tiie 
olfactory  bulbs  of  the  brain  is  decreasing  in  acuteness.  The  foetal 
brain  possesses  comparatively  larger  bulbs,  as  do  also  the  brains  of 
lower  races  and  of  anthropoids.     The  sense,  being  no  longer  re- 
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quired  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  is  slowly  becoming  dulled. 
Jacobson's  organ,  a  curious  structure  found  in  many  mammals, 
combining  in  some  unknown  manner  the  olfactory  and  gustatory 
senses,  occurs  in  a  vestigial  state  in  man,  and  the  duct  connecting 
it  with  the  mouth  yet  remains  in  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  Tlie 
pineal  and  pituitary  bodies  of  the  brain  probably  represent  oblit- 
erated sense  organs,  the  former  being  an  eye,  the  latter  having  some 
connection  with  the  pharynx.  Our  other  senses  have  also  been 
modified.  The  eye  has  a  rudimentary  third  eyelid,  such  as  birds 
and  lizards  possess,  covered  with  minute  hairs.  The  external  ear 
shows  signs  of  derivation  from  the  pointed  ear  of  quadrupeds  and 
abounds  in  vestigial  muscles  such  as  they  use  for  controlling  and 
directing  it. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  apparent  to  j'ou  that  the  evi- 
dence that  man's  path  upward  has  led  along  the  same  route  traveled 
by  other  animals  is  now  very  powerful  in  its  cumulative  weight.  By 
no  other  argument  can  we  satisfactorily  explain  the  bewildering 
maze  of  resemblances ;  yet  when  called  upon  to  fix  the  exact  line 
by  which  we  have  reached  our  present  estate  we  at  once  meet  with 
serious  diflSculties.  It  is  a  popular  misconception  that  there  has 
been  a  regular  chain-like  series,  with  now  and  then  a  "missing  link." 
The  various  races  of  men  and  the  anthropoids  are  merely  one  branch 
of  the  great  tree  Yggdrasil,  that  overshadows  the  whole  earth  and 
reaches  up  into  heaven.  The  individuals  that  we  compare  occupy 
the  terminal  twigs  of  that  branch,  being  not  related  directly  but 
only  as  springing  from  a  common  stock.  The  fact  that  resem- 
blances occur  does  not  necessarily  prove  a  lineal  descent  but  rather 
a  common  ancestry.  The  races  of  man  arose  far  back  in  prehis- 
toric night.  Each  in  its  own  way  fought  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Favored  more  by  climate,  the  Caucasian  appears  to  have  attained 
an  intellectual  superiority ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
others  also  excel,  each  in  its  own  special  way.  The  white  races 
endure  with  difficulty  the  climate  of  the  tropics,  and  without  help 
would  starve  in  the  Australian  bush  and  the  Arctic  ice-fields. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  reversive  char- 
acters, we  yet  have  hardly  sufficient  structural  grounds  for  sepa- 
rating the  races  of  man.  Different  varieties  of  the  Caucasian  race 
show  marked  variations.  Between  the  lowest  and  most  brutalized 
laborers  and  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  classes  there  exist  ana- 
tomical differences  as  great  as  those  which  separate  the  white  and 
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the  negro.  The  rapid  change  in  the  African  races,  remarkably 
shown  in  America  in  the  three  generations  now  before  us,  is  a  more 
conclusive  proof  of  inferiority,  as  it  indicates  that  they  have  not 
had  time  to  acquire  fixed  characters. 

Again,  as  to  the  anthropoids,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  widely 
diverged  from  man,  and  that  none  represent  the  primitive  ancestor 
from  which  all  were  derived.  The  comparison  of  a  human  skull 
with  that  of  an  adult  gorilla  or  chimpanzee  is  very  striking.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  all  the  structural  features  subordinated  to  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  capacious  receptacle  for  the  brain  ;  on  the 
other,  a  similar  subordination  for  producing  an  effective  fighting 
apparatus — ^jaws,  teeth,  and  ridges  for  the  insertion  of  powerful 
muscles.  In  one,  intelligence  predominates;  in  the  other,  forced 
The  skulls  of  the  young  of  all  these  species  show,  however,  much 
greater  resemblances  than  those  of  adults.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  must  have  been  a  primitive  common  type  from  which  all 
have  diverged.  Savages  when  ill-fed  and  living  in  unfavorable 
conditions  may  simulate  the  habits  of  anthropoids,  and  this  has  an 
effect  upon  their  physical  structure,  yet  not  on  that  account  should 
we  too  readily  accept  their  close  relationship. 

In  this  summary,  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  discussion 
of  the  physiological  phenomena  that  necessarily  accompany  ana- 
tomical structure.  Yet  these  are  most  important.  Anatomy  and 
physiology  are  inseparable,  each  being  dependent  upon  the  other. 
The  results  of  the  erect  position,  of  increased  size  of  brain,  of 
greater  specialization  of  limbs,  are  almost  incalculably  great;  so 
great  that  they  affect  the  whole  life  of  the  animal — control  his  hab- 
its, direct  his  actions  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  and  finally  mold  peo- 
ples, nations,  and  races. 

As  Cuvier  was  able  to  deduce  an  animal's  habits  from  the  shape 
of  his  teeth,  so  we  may  speculate  as  to  man's  past  and  future  from 
an  examination  of  his  anatomy.  Ex  pede  Herculem  has  not  ceased 
to  be  true.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  adequately  treat  of 
all  these  results  in  one  short  hour;  the  subject  must  necessarily 
be  deferred  to  another  time  and  another  place.  If  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  you  that  structural  features  form  no  insignificant  part 
of  anthropology  my  object  is  attained. 


PAPEKS  READ. 


Exhibition  of  diagrams  of  thk  brains  and  medisected  heads  of 
MAN  AND  A  CHiMPANZBB.    By  Prof .  BuRT  G.  WILDER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[abstkact.] 

Thepe  are  substantially  accurate  representations  of  the  objects,  having 
been  drawn  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  writer  by  an  ana- 
tomical artist,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Gage,  from  the  preparations  themselves  and 
from  photographs. 

The  preparations  were  made  from  brains  alinjected  (injected  with  al- 
cohol) in  the  craniums ;  they  accord  with  the  writer's  suggestion  (Vice- 
president's  address  on  "Educational  Museums  of  Vertebrates,"  Amer. 
Assoc.  Pioc,  1885,  p.  280),  as  to  the  desirability  of  comparable  dissections 
of  man  and  apes  as  a  basis  for  sound  discussion  respecting  the  physical 
distinctions  and  resemblances  between  ourselves  and  our  nearest  animal 
relatives. 

On  the  lateral  aspect  certain  principal  fissures  and  gyres  are  easily  rec- 
ognized in  both;  but  the  chimpanzee's  prefrontal  region  is  obviously 
smaller,  and  there  is  a  less  development  of  the  speech  center,  the  sub- 
frontal  gyre  ("  Broca's  convolution"),  although  its  precise  constitution 
cannot  yet  be  determined.  The  insula,  as  with  most  apes  and  even  mon- 
keys, is  completely  hidden  by  the  lips  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  although  not 
infrequently  somewhat  visible  in  man,  as  in  the  mulatto  shown  in  the  di- 
agram and  even  in  the  philosopher,  Chauncey  Wright  (Ref .  Handbook  of 
Medical  Sciences,  viii,  flg.  4779). 

The  medisected  heads  are  represented  as  if  the  line  of  vision  were  hor- 
izontal ;  the  slight  extension  of  the  cerebrum  beyond  the  cerebellum  in 
this  young  chimpanzee  was  commented  upon  by  the  writer  in  1884,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  this  Association,  p.  524. 

The  medicommissure  ("  middle  commissure"),  as  is  usual  in  mammals, 
is  larger  in  the  cliimpanzee  than  in  man,  notwithstanding  the  probability 
that,  as  stated  by  Meynert,  the  thalami,  of  which  it  is  the  special  conjunc- 
tion, are  preeminently  large  in  the  human  brain. 

In  general,  while  the  projecting  muzzle  and  ihe  deficient  nose  and  chin 
readily  distinguish  the  ape's  profile,  the  encephalic  resemblances  are  far 
more  numerous  and  impressive  than  the  differences;  indeed,  from  the  me- 
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sal  aspect  of  the  brain  alone,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  affirm  that  the  one 
organism  is  the  habitation  of  an  immortal  soul  and  the  other  among  the 
"  beasts  that  perisli ;"  that  the  one  was  made  "  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  "  and  the  other  "  only  a  little  higher  than  the  monkeys."^ 


The  evolution  of  a  sect.    By  Anita  Nkwcomb  McGee,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

After  the  Reformation  certain  sects  originated  in  Germany  which  pro- 
tested against  the  Protestant  church  just  as  that  had  protested  against  the 
Eoman  Catholic  church.  One  of  these,  the  Pietist,  was  succeeded  by  the 
"Inspirationist"  sect,  which  dates  from  1714.  This  was  founded  by  per- 
sons who  claimed  to  be  inspired ;  but  it  made  little  progress  till  1818,  when 
the  "Instrument,"  Christian  Metz  (afterward  aided  by  Barbara  Land- 
mann)  came  forward  as  its  leader.  Under  the  able  guidance  of  this  "in- 
spired" man  the  believers  increased  greatly  and  gathered  at  one  place  in  the 
Rhine  country.  Their  distinctive  faith  was  belief  in  continued  inspiration 
and  in  the  necessity  of  a  pious  life.  They  eschewed  ceremonies.  Metz, 
always  by  means  of  his  inspired  messages,  led  the  way  to  America  in 
1842,  whither  the  band  of  believers,  persecuted  in  their  German  home, 
soon  followed.  They  settled  at  Eben-Ezer,  near  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Here  Metz  found  that  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  sect  it  was  essen- 
tial to  provide  for  its  poor  members  by  having  "  all  things  in  common," 
like  the  early  Christian  church.  This  arrangement  was  consummated  in 
1846,  though  with  much  diflSculty.  The  third  great  step  of  the  sect  was 
the  removal  of  over  1,000  persons  to  the  then  wild  country  of  eastern 
Iowa,  where  the  villages  of  Amana  were  built.  This  migration  occupied 
the  years  1855  to  1865.  During  later  years  the  community  prospered,  and 
now  numbers  about  1,800  members. 

There  is  here  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  well  defined  cult,  concen- 
trated in  one  spot,  controlling  absolutely  and  in  every  detail  the  lives  of 
its  adherents  and  changing  little  with  the  lapse  of  years  or  the  modifica- 
tion of  surroundings.  Nowhere  is  there  more  clearly  shown  the  power  of 
faith  and  the  willingness  of  the  faithful  to  follow  an  able  leader  to  the 
logical  and  inevitable  consequences  fiowing  from  the  adoption  of  that 
faith.  In  addition  to  the  various  points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  be- 
liefs presented  by  the  sect,  a  problem  is  opened  to  the  psychologist  in  the 
strange  features  of  the  inspiration  received  by  Metz,  Barbara  Landmann 
and  their  predecessors. 

*  The  writer  places  this  phrase  in  quot.ntion-marks  under  the  impression  that  it  oc- 
curs in  an  article  by  the  late  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  '-Mr.  Hardback  on  the  derivation  of 
man  trova  the  monkey." 
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Suggestions    for  a  Pan-American  as  precursor   to   a    universal 
LANGUAGE.    By  R.  T.  COLBURN,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

[abstract.] 

I.  The  a.  a.  A.  S.  has  already  twice  considered  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal language,  and  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  to  confer  and  correspond  on  the  topic.  Pending  their  report  and 
to  strengthen  their  recommendations,  it  is  proposed  to  show  why  this  As- 
sociation may  properly  take  the  initiative  and  urge  upon  the  government 
of  the  United  States  (that  of  Canada  cooperating)  in  proposing  an  Inter- 
national Congress  to  adopt,  on  behalf  of  American  states  and  such  oth- 
ers of  Europe  and  Australasia  as  may  see  fit  to  join,  a  common  and  im- 
proved tongue. 

II.  The  spread  of  international  telegraphs,  cables,  mail  facilities,  travel, 
shipments  of  merchandise,  nautical  codes,  standards  of  time,  sidereal  and 
geographic,  of  coins,  weights  and  measures;  the  growing  identity  of 
technical  terms  in  the  sciences  and  arts  and  in  diplomatic  intercourse — all 
point  the  way  to  a  uniform  tongue.  It  would  be  a  poAverful  economic 
contrivance  and  a  bond  of  peace  tending  to  mitigate  national  estrange- 
ments. The  saving  in  the  mere  act  of  learning  to  speak  and  write,  in 
type-setting,  translating  and  the  sifting  of  old  and  obsolescent  learning 
would  be  immense. 

III.  America  need  not  be  diffident  in  heading  this  movement.  The  cus- 
tody of  the  English  language  and  its  amendment  are  theirs.  Great  Brit- 
ain need  not  be  expected  to  do  so ;  but  would,  doubtless,  with  more  or 
less  grace,  entrust  it  to  the  North  American  scions,  after  the  British 
A.  A.  S.  had  given  the  cue.  It  has  already  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
spelling  reform  than  the  mother  country. 

IV.  Without  entering  into  details  it  is  easier  to  say  what  the  new  lan- 
guage should  not  be  than  what  it  will  be ;  that  is  for  a  Congress  to  decide. 
It  should  not  on  the  merits  be  founded  on  the  Teutonic  or  Slav  stocks  as 
Volapuk  proposes.  It  should  not  be  so  full  of  irregularities  and  stumbling 
blocks  as  the  German,  French  or  English.  It  should  be  phonetic,  flowing 
like  the  Latin,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  derivations.  Above  all  it  should 
be  simple  and  uniform  in  its  word-building  involutions,  and  symmetrical 
and  scientific  in  its  method. 

v.  A  table  is  appended  (for  blackboard)  stating  approximately  the  pop- 
ulations employing  the  English,  German  and  Spanish  on  the  two  hemi- 
spheres to  illustrate  the  preponderance  of  the  former;  its  right  to  a  ma- 
jor representation  in  any  joint  conference  and  the  justice  and  courtesy 
of  allowing  the  Spanish-speuking  neighbors  their  full  weight  therein. 
Also  that  the  combined  Anglo-Latin  peoples  would  have  a  majority  repre- 
sentation in  such  a  council  of  the  maritime  nations  on  both  first  and  sec- 
ond choice. 
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The  relation  of  mind  to  its  physical  basis.    By  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[abstract.] 

1.  Relation  of  sensation  to  memory. 

Relation  of  ideation  to  memory. 

2.  Relation  of  the  two  to  organization  and  destruction  of  tissue. 
8.     Possibility  of  control  of  mind  by  matter. 

Possibility  of  control  of  matter  by  mind. 
4.     Evidence  derived  from  memory. 
6.     Evidence  derived  from  judgment. 
6.    Result  of  conclusions  as  a  formula  of  evolution. 


On  the  atlatl  or  spear-thrower  used  by  the  Ancient  Mexicans.  By 
Zelia  Nuttall,  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

My  interest  in  the  spear-thrower  per  se  was  first  aroused  by  Prof.  Otis 
T.  Mason's  important  monograph  on  the  throwing  sticks  in  the  National 
Museum.  Dr.  Max  Uhle's  valuable  contribution  on  the  spear-throwers  of 
American  tribes  directed  my  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  Ancient 
Mexican  atlatl  and  thus  gave  the  direct  incentive  to  the  investigation  begun 
in  October,  1887,  the  results  of  which  I  now  offer  as  a  sequence  to  the 
above  publications. 

The  statements  about  the  atlatl  made  by  the  best  known  modern  author- 
ities on  Ancient  Mexico,  such  as  E.  B.  Tylor,  A.  F.  Bandelier,  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Orozco  y  Berra,  Alfredo  Chavero  and  Dr.  Valentini,are  scarcely 
of  a  nature  to  encourage  research  on  the  subject. 

In  the  old  Spanish  Chronicles,  however,  I  found  a  number  of  scattered 
notices  establishing,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  general  use  and  important  r61e 
performed  by  the  atlatl  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

The  next  step  was  to  refer  to  several  well-known  pictures,  contained  in 
the  Vatican,  Telleriano-Remensis  and  Aubin  Codices,  of  atlatl,  authenti- 
cated as  such  by  contemporary  texts.  Familiarity  with  these  enabled  me 
to  recognize  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  atlatl  in  other  Codices  and, 
what  is  more  important,  to  identify  it  as  the  hitherto  unknown  weapon 
held  by  the  sculptured  warriors  on  the  so-called  Sacrificial  Stone  of  Mexico 
and  on  bas-reliefs  of  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan.  These  carved  representa- 
tions and  the  colored  pictures  in  the  Codices  are  so  minutely  and  carefully 
executed  and  so  clearly  reveal  both  structure  and  method  of  use  that  they 
fully  compensate  for  lack  of  detail  concerning  these  points  in  the  Spanish 
Chronicles,     Indirect  evidence  and  finally  the  Nahuatl  text  of  Sahagun's 
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invaluable  Manuscript  Historia,  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  in  Florence 
this  winter,  contributed  to  reveal  a  complete  view  of  the  curious  evolution 
of  the  spear-thrower  in  Ancient  Mexico. 

We  seem  to  see  the  Indian  hunter  using  it  in  its  simple  every-day  form 
to  launch  the  harpoon  at  the  fish  and  aquatic  fowl  of  his  native  lagoons  or 
hurl  it  in  savage  warfare  at  his  enemy. 

In  numerous  pictures  we  find  it  exhibiting  elaborate  decorations,  curious 
conventional  forms,  and  serving  as  a  mark  of  chieftainship  and  priestly 
rank.  We  Anally  recognize  ceremonial  forms  of  atlatl  in  the  hands  of 
Aztec  deities  and  in  the  precious  emblem  borne  aloft  in  certain  religious 
processions. 

The  atlatl  was  in  general  use,  in  each  of  these  forms,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  but  soon  fell  into  disuse  and  became  extinct. 

To  the  Aztec  mind  the  origin  of  the  atlatl  and  spear  was  by  no  means 
shrouded  in  obscurity  but  was  accounted  for  by  several  myths  and  tradi- 
tions. One  of  these  is  preserved  in  a  Manuscript  History  written  in  Mex- 
ico in  1576.  The  second  is  recorded  by  Padre  Sahagun  in  his  Historia, 
lib.  I,  cap.  XVII.  But  the  use  of  the  spear  in  warfare  was  supposed  to  have 
been  taught  by  Huitzilopochtli,  the  hero  war-god. 

A  well-known  myth,  to  which  I  will  revert,  relates  that  he  had  come  to 
life  ready  for  warfare,  "armed  with  a  spear,  an  atlatl  and  a  shield." 

A  tradition,  as  recorded  by  Torquemada,  tells  that  it  was  this  Indian 
Mars  who  incited  the  Mexicans  to  battle  and  had  given  them  the  weapons 
with  which  they  fought,  namely,  the  long  spears  made  of  cane  stalks  and 
tipped  with  obsidian,  which  they  threw  with  a  certain  implement  called 
"allatl."  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  above  traditions  absolutely  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  maquauitl  or  obsidian  sword,  or  of  the  lance — nor 
are  there  any  traditions  about  them.  Although  these  were  in  general  use 
we  are  told  by  the  high  authority  Herrera  that  "the  spear  was  the  weapon 
most  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards."  Its  use  and  deadly  effect  have,  in  fact, 
been  recorded  in  at  least  a  few  words  by  each  of  the  following  chroniclers : 
Cortes,  Bernal  Diaz,  the  Anonymous  Conqueror,  Padre  Duran,  Torque- 
mada, Padre  Sahagun,  Fray  Diego  de  Landa,  Tezozomoc. 

With  a  single  exception  each  of  these  writers  describes  or  mentions  the 
habitual  use  of  the  atlatl  with  which  the  spear  was  thrown. 

The  Aztec  word  atlatl  or  atlatli,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  written,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  verb  tla9a=to  aim,  to  throw  or  cast  (Span- 
ish tirar),  the  frequentative  of  which  is  tlatla9a. 

Considering  that  the  original  use  of  the  atlatl  was  in  aquatic  chase  by 
the  atlacatl  or  fishermen,  whose  name  is  a  synthesis  of  atl  =  water  and 
tlacatl=:  men,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  atlatl  may  primarily  have 
been  a  synthesis  formed  with  the  verbal  noun  tlatla9ani  =  thrower  and 
atl  =  water.  This  would  give  the  word  atlatla^ani,  meaning  "  water- 
thrower,"  not  an  unfit  name  for  the  harpoon-thrower  of  the  water-men. 

However,  this  is,  as  I  said,  a  suggestion  only,  and  IJrefer  the  question 
of  the  exact  derivation  of  "atlatl"  to  the  consideration  of  Mexican  philol- 
ogists. 
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Let  us  now  review  the  scattered  testimony  I  have  brought  together 
from  the  writings  of  the  highest  authorities  on  Ancient  Mexico.  It  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  spear,  thrown  by  a  wooden  atlatl,  was  not  only 
in  general  use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Spaniards  to  have  been  the  most  effectual  weapon  of  the  Aztecs. 

These,  it  seems,  had  only  adopted  it  and  acquired  proficiency  in  its  use 
from  the  time  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  where 
they  found  themselves  forced  to  resort  to  aquatic  chase.  Up  to  that  time 
their  chief  arm  had  been  the  bow  and  arrow  just  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  that  of  the  Chichimecs,  of  the  Mountain  Indians  and  of 
those  tribes  that  dwelt  inland  and  subsisted  chiefly  on  birds  and  small 
game. 

Doubtless  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  regions  originally  used 
the  harpoon  for  fishing  and  occasionally  in  savage  warfare,  just  as  the 
Aztecs  did.  But  this  tribe  of  fierce  warriors  and  conquerors  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  create  a  purely  military  and  a  ceremonial  form  of  atlatl. 

What  the  Mexican  spear -thrower  was  like  when  it  had  reached  its  ut- 
most development  can  best  be  learnt  by  examination  of  its  numerous 
representations  in  sculpture  and  in  the  Codices,  the  majority  of  which  are 
contained  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  monumental  work.  For  the  three 
specimens  of  genuine  Ancient  Mexican  atlatl  preserved  respectively  in 
Rome,  Berlin  and  London,  and  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly, 
are  comparatively  simple  and  incomplete. 

The  representations  of  atlatl  contained  in  the  Codices  are  extremely 
varied,  so  much  so  that  there  are  no  two  exactly  alike  even  among  many 
taken  from  the  same  Codex. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  therefore,  that  when  an  Aztec  artist  pict- 
ured a  warrior  or  deity  with  an  atlatl  in  one  hand,  he  generally  painted 
one  or  more  spears,  a  shield  and  a  banner  in  the  other.  These  together 
constituted  the  complete  accoutrements  of  one  grade  of  war-chiefs.  Now 
it  sometimes  happened  that  he  omitted  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  but  it 
is  an  exceptional  case  when  an  atlatl  is  not  accompanied  by  some  other 
part  of  military  armor. 

In  cases  of  doubtful  looking  atlatl  the  presence  of  the  spear,  as  an 
accessory,  may  be  adopted  as  a  convincing  proof  of  a  correct  identifica- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  spear  does  not  constitute 
disproof.  Indeed  had  I  excluded  all  atlatl  pictured  without  accessory 
spears,  from  my  illustrations,  I  should  have  been  obliged,  strange  to  say, 
to  reject  some  of  the  most  important  representations  of  atlatl  we  have ; 
important  because  of  the  few  whose  authenticity  is  established  by  the 
contemporary  texts  of  the  Codices  containing  them. 

These  described  and  labelled  specimens  are  in  the  Vatican  (A)  and  in 
the  Telleriano-Remensis  Codices  and  they  prove  that  a  genuine  pict- 
ure of  an  atlatl  is  not  invariably  accompanied  by  a  spear  or  even  by 
other  parts  of  military  armor. 

I  have  endeavored  to  classify  my  collection  of  atlatl  and  divided  them 
into  two  classes. 
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Class  I  answers  to  Fray  Diego  de  Landa's  description,  being  usually 
provided  with  one  or  more  finger  holes  at  about  one-third  of  its  length. 
It  includes : 

1,  atlatl  with  a  single  large  circular  finger  hole, 
la,  ?  atlatl  with  a  double  hole. 

2,  atlatl  with  tAvo  srtall  holes  in  the  body  of  the  implement. 
2«,?  atlatl  with  three  holes  in  the  body  of  the  implement. 

3,  atlatl  with  two  lateral  rings  attached  externally;  also  the  three  ex- 
isting specimens  of  atlatl. 

Class  II  is  distinguished  by  being  provided  with  lateral  finger  pegs  placed 
exactly  opposite  each  other  instead  of  holes  or  rings. 
Let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  Class  I. 

1.  In  the  hands  of  sculptured  warriors. 

2.  In  groups  of  armor  also  carved  in  bas-relief. 

3.  In  the  Codices.  In  this  series  we  can  first  study  the  atlatl  by  itself, 
then  learn  by  ocular  demonstration  how  the  index  and  middle  fingers  were 
inserted  into  the  hole  or  holes  whilst  the  other  fingers  and  thumb  grasped 
the  handle. 

"We  have  front  views  and  back  views  of  the  hand  and  inserted  fingers 
holding  the  atlatl  ready  for  use. 

We  see  it  also  simply  grasped  by  its  handle  and  finally  having  its  in- 
stantaneous though  distorted  picture  in  the  very  act  of  launching  the 
spear. 

We  perceive  that  it  sometimes  is  ornamented  with  a  fiat  covering  of 
applied  feather-work,  covered  with  tiger  skin,  carved  or  painted  with  trans- 
verse bars  adorned  with  tufts  of  feathers,  fiexible  tassel-like  appendages 
or  long  streamers.  We  observe  that  the  atlatl  itself  is  generally  painted 
blue  Avhile  the  decoration  is  of  many  colors.  Having  learned  all  these 
interesting  details  from  the  old  manuscripts,  let  us  leave  them  for  a  moment 
and  study  the  three  existing  specimens  of  Ancient  Mexican  atlatl  which 
have  come  under  my  notice.  The  finest  of  these  is  in  the  Museo  Kircher- 
iana  in  Rome  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  it  closely  in  May,  1890. 
The  British  Museum  specimen  ranks  next  in  excellency  of  workmanship 
and  is  moreover  the  most  complete.  It  still  retains  one  of  the  two  finger 
rings  made  of  shell,  that  were  originally  attached  to  its  handle.  The 
third  specimen  is  at  the  Museum  flir  V51kerkunde  in  Berlin.  The  three 
specimens  consist  alike  of  a  long  straight  piece  of  a  very  hard  and  fine- 
grained wood  (zapote?).  Eich  is  provided  with  a  central  "spear  shaft 
groove"  ending  witli  a  "liook  or  spur"  and  eacli  must  liave  originally  had 
lateral  finger  rings,  attached  like  those  of  the  London  specimen. 

The  only  representations  of  atlatl  I  know  of  in  winch  the  spear-shaft 
groove  and  hook  are  distinctly  visible,  are  those  on  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Chlchen  Itza.  Curiously  enough  these  were  overlooked  by  Stephens  and 
described  as  "stone-knives"  by  Charnay. 

Both  of  these  travellers  noted,  however,  the  resemblance  of  the  sculp- 
tared  figures  at  Cliichen-Itza  to  those  on  the  bas-relief  around  the  so  called 
Sacrificial  Stone  of  Mexico.  Charnay  identified  the  weapon,  represented 
in  each  case,  as  a  sacred  stone-knife  Nebel  and  Humboldt  wrote  that  the 
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prisoners  on  the  Sacrificial  Stone  lield  "flowers  or  a  branch  in  their  right 
hand;"  Ramirez,  Orozco  y  Berra  and  Sanchez,  besides  Charnay  viewed 
the  weapon  carved  on  the  Sacrificial  Stone  as  a  knife.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  an  atlatl.  It  is  a  significant  and  most  important  xact  that  the 
identical  form  of  atlatl  is  found  on  these  widely-separated  bas-reliefs,  at 
Chichen-Itza  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  resemblance  coincides,  however, 
with  other  facts  whicli  I  will  present  in  a  future  communication. 

Returning  now  to  the  pictures  of  atlatl  taken  from  the  Codices,  we  And 
that  the  existence  of  a  "spear"  shaft,  groove  and  hook  could  scarcely  be 
inferred  from  the  front  views  of  atlatl  of  the  same  type  as  the  sculptured 
ones. 

But  as  soon  as  the  artist  began  to  picture  the  atlatl  held  ready  for  use 
or  actually  launching  the  spear  he  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  important 
r61e  performed  by  the  hook.  In  endeavoring  to  reproduce  this  he  seems 
to  have  sometimes  exaggerated  its  proportionate  size.  At  all  events  he 
drew  it  "en  profile"  though  retaining  the  back  view  of  the  hand  and  of  the 
finger  holes  and  handle  of  the  atlatl. 

This  distorted  drawing  was  evidently  adopted  as  one  of  the  conven- 
tional ways  of  picturing  an  atlatl,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  the  possibility 
of  exaggeration  and  distortion  in  mind  whilst  studying  all  pictures  in  which 
the  hook  is  visible.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  artist  may  have  drawn  the  proportions  of  the  hook. 
The  existing  specimens  and  the  carved  reproductions  exhibit  a  small  hook 
not  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sides  of  tlie  groove.  On  the  other  hand 
we  will  find  a  prominent  hook  pictured  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  dimen- 
sions and  also  learn  that  the  large  recurvation  of  one  ceremonial  form  of 
atlatl  caused  this  to  be  compared,  by  the  Spaniards,  to  a  bishop's  crozier. 

Having  duly  studied  the  structure  and  practical  side  of  the  atlall,  let  us 
investigate  the  interesting  symbolic  and  ceremonial  forms  under  wliich  it 
reappears  as  part  of  the  parapliernalia  of  some  of  the  principal  Aztec  gods. 

In  the  vignettes  illustrating  the  account  of  Huitzilopochtli's  miraculous 
birth,  etc.,  contained  in  the  Laurentiana  MS.  of  Sahagun's  Historia  (lib. 
Ill,  cap.  i)  we  find  him  depicted  with  a  shield,  one  or  more  spears  and  an 
atlatl.  This  is  curiously  carved  in  the  semblance  of  a  serpent  and  is  pro- 
vided with  lateral  finger-pegs  (^Pl.  iii,  30,  31).  The  Nahuatl  text  relates 
that  it  was  blue  and  was  named  Xiuatlatl=blue,  or  turquoise  atlatl. 

To  find  these  pictures  of  Huilzilopochtli  with  an  autlienticated  and  un- 
mistakable atlatl  of  a  blue  color,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  is  a  fact  of  no 
ordinary  importance,  for  it  affords  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  Nahuatl 
names  of  his  weapons  recorded  elsewhere  in  tlie  same  MS.  It  is  several 
times  repeated  {op.  cit.  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  and  Historia  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  38) 
that  these  consisted  of  a  ^^xiuhcoatl  and  a  mamalhuaztli."  Literally  trans- 
lated, xiuhcoatl  means  blue  or  turquoise  serpent.  Mamalhuaztli  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  verbal  noun  of  the  verb  mamali==to  cleave,  to  split,  to  force 
one's  self  into  a  crowd  of  people,  and  means  literally:  "the  splitter,  the 
cleaver,"  no  unfit  name  for  a  spear. 

Whilst  it  has  been  remarked  before  that  the  "xiuhcoatl"  was  the  special 
symbol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  recognized  that  this 
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"blue  serpent"  was  a  name  for  his  atlatl  of  symbolic  form.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  why,  in  tlie  first  case,  the  serpent  was  selected  as  an 
appropriate  symbol  for  the  swift  thrower  of  a  fatal  dart.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  moreover,  that  the  serpent  symbol  is  prominently  carved  on  each 
of  the  existing  specimens  of  Mexican  atlatl. 

It  is  still  more  interesting,  however,  to  ascertain  through  authentic 
records  that  atlatl,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  and  inlaid  with  tur- 
quoises, were  in  real  ceremonial  use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

The  serpent  atlatl  is  not,  however,  exclusively  represented  with  Huitz- 
ilopochtli.  We  find  it  occasionally  pictured  as  held  by  Xiuhleculitii  and 
Tezcatlipoca.  Another  ceremonial  form  of  atlatl  is  invarial)ly  encountered 
in  representations  of  the  god  Quetzalcoatl.  Sahagun  describes  it  as  "a 
sceptre  like  a  bishop's  crozier;  its  top  was  bent  like  a  bishop's  crozier  and 
it  was  profusely  inlaid  with  mosaic.  But  it  was  not  as  long  as  a  crozier 
and  that  part  by  which  it  was  held  looked  like  a  sword-hilt." 

Referring  first  to  the  pictures  of  Quetzalcoatl's  weapon  in  Sahagun's 
MS.  (PI.  Ill,  24  and  25j  we  recognize  in  it  a  recurved  atlatl  with  finger- 
pegs.  Its  drawing  is  evidently  distorted;  the  artist  represented,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  other  cases,  a  side  view  of  the 
curve  and  a  front  view  of  the  handle  and  finger  pegs. 

The  name  for  this  form  of  atlatl  was  "xonecuilli"  or  "xonoquitl,"  and  it 
symbolized  lightning  and  swift  destruction. 

A  third  ceremonial  atlatl  termed  "tiachieloni"  is  usually  represented  as 
held  by  Tezcatlipoca.  The  term  is  descriptive,  meaning:  "that  through 
which  one  can  look,"  and  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the  atlatl  pro- 
vided with  finger  holes  through  which  one  could  look. 

Pausing  now  to  review  the  principal  Aztec  gods  in  their  representations, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  established  by  the  foregoing  testi- 
mony that  each  god  carries,  as  symbol,  some  form  of  atlatl.  Turning  to 
the  sculptured  monuments  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  we  find  the  atlatl  and 
the  spear  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  any  other  weapon. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  older  Maya  and  Mexican  Codices. 
In  the  Mexican  MSS.  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  one  can  trace 
the  disappearance  of  the  atlatl  by  its  increasingly  incorrect  representa- 
tions and  note  its  extinction  by  finding  these  finally  superseded  by  pictures 
of  the  bow  and  arrow.  And  thus  the  interrupted  evolution  of  the  truly 
wonderful  atlatl,  the  spear-thrower  of  ancient  Mexico,  came  to  an  end. 

Tiie  atlatl,  although  exquisitely  carved,  covered  with  gold,  inlaid  with 
turquoise,  decorated  with  feather  work  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  de- 
gree of  skill  attained  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent  race,  seems  indeed 
to  be  a  fitting  epitome  of  the  strange  civilization  of  Ancient  Mexico,  the 
real  barbarism  of  which  was  mitigated  by  the  most  marvellous  perfection 
In  every  detail  of  industrial  art. 

[This  paper  is  to  be  pui)rKshed  in  full,  with  illustrations,  In  the  Peabody 
Museum  Papers,  Vol.  I,  No.  3.] 
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Indian  origin  of  maplr  sugar.    By  H.  "W.  Henshaw,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, Washington,  D.  C. 

fABSTRAOT.] 

Presents  historical  and  linguistic  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
manufactm-e  of  maple  sugar  is  of  Indian  origin  and  was  taught  the  Euro- 
peans by  the  Indians. 

[Printed  in  full  iu  the  American  Anthropologist  for  October,  1890.] 


Arts  of  modern  savages  for  interpreting  ARCHiEOLOGY.    By  Prof.  Otis 
T.  Mason,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract.] 

1.  Statement  of  the  general  proposition. 

2.  Caution  imposed  by  changes  in  aboriginal  work  brought  about  by 
contact  with  whites. 


Port  Ancient.    By  Warken  K.  Moorehead,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

[abstract.] 
Of  all  the  great  enclosures  erected  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
Port  Ancient  stands  preeminent.  One  or  two  groups  of  structures  may 
contain  a  greater  extent  of  embankment,  but  in  no  other  instance  is  there 
such  a  display  of  massiveness,  nor  would  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
earth  in  any  one  of  them  equal  the  amount  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
fortification  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe.  Not  in  magnitude  alone 
does  this  enclosure  surpass  others ;  the  number  of  implements  found  upon 
the  village  sites,  the  frequent  burial  heaps  and  stone  graves,  the  admirably 
engineered  strategic  points,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  spot  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. In  1847,  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  carefully  examined  Port  Ancient 
and  published  in  the  first  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  tolerably 
accurate  map,  with  quite  an  extended  account  of  the  enclosure.  Archse- 
ologists  who  read  their  description  were  impressed  with  the  great  size  of 
the  aboriginal  ruin,  but  no  especial  interest  was  manifested  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  Washington  city  sent  several 
gentlemen  to  examine  the  enclosure  and  to  report  upon  its  condition. 
Professor  Putnam,  Dr.  Thomas  and  others  interested  in  the  study  of  pre- 
historic anthropology  have  made  visits  to  the  Port  and  carefully  inspected 
the  series  of  embankments  and  terraces  here  exhibited.  These  several 
gentlemen,  in  personal  publications  and  official  reports,  brought  the  for- 
tification before  the  public  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  considerable  at- 
tention to  it  and  to  make  it  quite  a  noted  place. 
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As  the  members  of  the  anthropological  section  have  doubtless  frequently 
seen  accounts  and  descriptions  of  this  structure  and  are  familiar  with  its 
outline,  my  remarks  upon  the  size,  measurements  and  position  of  the  walls 
will  be  somewhat  condensed.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  present 
who  have  never  seen  the  earthwork,  a  few  statements  regarding  its  posi- 
tion and  general  characteristics  may  not  be  amiss. 

Briefly,  Fort  Ancient  is  in  outline  a  rude  representation  of  North  and 
South  America,  with  the  isthmus  corresponding  to  Central  America  some- 
what lengthened.  Situated  upon  a  great  plateau,  it  overlooks  upon  the 
west  the  Little  Miami  river,  while  its  eastern  walls  are  placed  upon  a 
slightly  undulating  plain.  These  walls  are  so  massive  that,  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  they  can  be  seen  distinctly  outlined  against  the  sky.  On  all 
sides,  except  along  a  portion  of  the  eastern  side,  it  is  flanked  by  deep  and 
almost  inaccessible  ravines.  At  the  highest  point  its  altitude  above  the 
Little  Miami  river  is  291  feet.  The  embankments  following  the  edge  of 
these  gullies  are  very  tortuous.  Upon  the  plain  the  walls  are  quite  straight 
and  are  especially  massive,  as  there  are  no  ravines  to  aflbrd  additional 
protection  against  assault. 

The  average  height  of  the  walls  is  11  feet,  the  maximum  height  23  feet, 
the  minimum  4  feet.  Two  ravines  approaching  within  150  feet  of  each 
other  nearly  divide  the  structure  into  halves,  and  for  convenience  the  por- 
tion north  of  these  ravines  has  been  denominated  the  New  Fort,  while 
that  extension  towards  the  south  is  called  the  Old  Fort.  The  isthmus 
formed  by  these  ravines  is  about  800  feet  in  length.  Near  its  centre  two 
crescent-shaped  walls  extend  inwards  from  the  embankments  on  each  side 
and  form  a  narrow  gateway.  Four  hundred  feet  south  of  these  crescent 
walls,  at  a  point  where  the  isthmus  is  barely  sixty  feet  in  width,  the  Old 
Fort  begins.  At  this  point  the  ends  of  the  embankment  are  very  high  and 
steep,  closely  resembling  conical  mounds  —  in  fact  they  are  so  called  on 
most  maps. 

As  the  only  convenient  entrance  to  the  Old  Fort  is  at  this  point,  the  name 
Great  Gateway  has  been  adopted  to  designate  it. 

The  total  distance  around  the  summit  of  the  walls  is  18,712  feet. 

Furthermore,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  a  large  village  was  once  lo- 
cated within  the  boundnries  of  the  Old  Fort,  but  that  no  village  occupied 
the  site  of  the  New  Fort,  at  least  not  for  any  considerable  time.  This 
conclusion  is  reached  from  an  inspection  of  the  ground  of  each  of  the  forts 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  The  isthmus,  or  Middle  Fort,  as  the  space  be- 
tween the  crescent  walls  and  the  Great  Gateway  is  called,  seems  to  have 
been  the  spot  most  hotly  contested  in  the  great  battle  undoubtedly  fought 
at  Fort  Ancient ;  for  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  human  bones,  arrowheads 
and  celts  are  found.  No  pottery,  animal  bones,  charcoal,  broken  imple- 
ments or  other  wigwam  refuse  can  be  found  here. 

So  much  for  outline  and  description.  The  first  question  that  shall  en- 
gage our  attention  is  :  Are  there  evidences  of  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  people  at  Fort  Ancient?  The  answer  to  this  query  necessitates  a  long 
explanation. 
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The  methods  of  determining  whether  there  was  more  than  one  people 
at  this  enclosure  are  a  careful  examination  of  the  modes  of  burial  and  of 
the  various  implements  and  pottery  discovered,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
crania  exhumed  from  the  graves  and  mounds. 

First. — There  are  two  classes  of  burials  observed  here.  One  in  stone 
sepulchres,  the  other  in  rude  stone  heaps. 

Second. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  implements  found  upon  the 
surface. 

Third. — There  are  two  varieties  of  pottery,  the  one  being  plain,  the 
other  of  superior  material  and  covered  with  rude  decorations. 

Fourth. — We  find  skulls  of  two  distinct  forms  —  the  dolichocephalic, 
or  those  relatively  long  from  the  frontal  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  the 
brachycephalic,  or  those  having  the  two  diameters  more  nearly  equal.  In 
the  course  of  his  explorations  Professor  Putnam  has  found  these  evidences 
of  the  long-headed  and  the  short-headed  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

The  neatly  constructed  stone  graves  or  sepulchres  are  found  only  in  the 
Old  Fort  and  in  the  cemetery  bordering  upon  the  Little  Miami  river.  The 
stone  mounds,  or  heaps  of  stone  are  found  upon  all  the  prominent  points 
of  land  and  upon  the  terraces  which  in  many  places  follow  around  the 
hillsides  of  Fort  Ancient.  Each  of  these  consists  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
wagon  loads  of  small  and  irregular  limestone  slabs.  The  bodies  over 
which  they  were  placed  seemed  to  have  been  hastily  dragged  together,  and 
in  no  instance  do  we  find  any  order  of  burial  observed,  such  as  is  notice- 
able in  stone  sepulchres. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has  never  been  a  skeleton  taken  from  the 
earth-mounds  within  the  structure.  There  are  seven  small  mounds  rather 
low  and  flat  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Fort  Ancient,  but  these 
when  opened  yielded  nothing  whatever  that  would  indicate  their  construc- 
tion for  burial  purposes.  They  may  have  served  as  stations  or  founda- 
tions for  houses  or  other  structures,  as  in  them  we  discovered  broken  flint 
implements,  pottery  fragments,  animal  bones  and  charcoal.  Skeletons 
have  been  found  in  the  Fort  walls  themselves,  but  instances  of  this  nature 
are  quite  rare  and  seem  to  be  due  to  subsequent  intrusive  burials. 

In  the  stone  graves  the  body  was  placed  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  walled  in  on  each  side  as  well  as  at  the  head  and  feet,  with 
large,  flat,  limestone  slabs  from  the  creeks  and  hillsides  adjacent,  while 
the  largest  stones  were  used  as  covering;  thus,  many  of  the  interments 
almost  excluded  water  on  account  of  the  exactness  with  which  the  slabs 
were  fitted  to  each  other.  Many  of  these  stones  were  four  feet  in  length 
and  weighed  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Generally  the  grave  was 
seven  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  two  feet  to  thirty 
inches,  and  a  depth  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  save  entire  the  crania  found  in  the  stone  heaps, 
as  the  stones  rest  immediately  upon  the  skeletons ;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  restore  many  of  them  from  their  fragments,  and  these,  together  with 
several  only  slightly  injured,  have  furnished  us  with  a  sufficient  number 
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to  note  the  difference  between  them  and  the  crania  from  the  stone  graves. 
The  latter  secured  the  better  preservation  of  the  bones,  and  therefore, 
nearly  fifty  crania  in  various  stages  of  perfection  have  been  obtained  for 
our  study  and  examination. 

The  Little  Miami  river,  flowing  towards  the  south,  courses  through  a 
valley  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  This  valley  is 
shut  in  by  high  hills  and  forms  an  admirable  location  for  a  village  site, 
for  which  purpose  it  was  used  for  a  long  period  of  time  by  one  race  of 
people.  For  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river,  and 
extending  from  the  hotel  and  store  of  the  town  Fort  Ancient,  up  the  river 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  ground  is  intermingled  to  a  depth  of  five  and 
one-half  feet  with  matter  which  accumulated  from  wigwams  or  lodges 
long  situated  in  this  area.  One  peculiarity  of  this  village  site  is  that  stone 
graves  in  large  numbers  are  found  on  its  eastern  limit  and  these  graves 
contain  the  bodies  of  women  and  children.  No  adult  male  skeletons  have 
been  found  in  this  cemetery.  The  village  seems  to  have  been  occupied  at 
thi'ee  different  periods  and  beyond  question  each  period  of  occupancy  lasted 
for  many  years.  Five  and  one-half  feet  below  the  present  surface  Ave  find 
here  and  there  a  bed  of  ashes  or  a  mass  of  burnt  rock,  around  which  and 
in  which  occur  large  numbers  of  mussel  shells,  many  of  them  perforated, 
shells  of  the  land  tortoise,  pottery  fragments,  flint  chips,  stones  used  for 
hammering,  etc.  There  are  about  two  feet  of  earth,  which  the  river  may 
have  deposited  by  freshets  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  or  which  may 
have  slowly  accumulated  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  or  more  years 
that  the  ground  was  unoccupied.  Above  this  is  a  second  layer  of  refuse, 
much  heavier  than  the  first,  while  the  third  or  upper  stratum  is  but  one 
foot  from  the  present  surface.  The  following  list  of  objects  from  a  space 
of  one  yard  square,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  implements  and 
bones  found  at  the  spot : — 

ll8  bones  of  fish,  117  fragments  of  pottery,  17  bones  of  the  common 
deer,  4  bear  bones,  7  turtle  shells,  7  arrowheads,  4  hammer  stones,  82  mus- 
sel shells,  4  wolf  bones,  2  broken  celts,  7  rabbit  bones,  5  bone  awls,  200 
small  unidentified  bones  split  lengthwise,  6  large  flint  scrapers. 

The  preservation  of  these  minute  bones  and  fragile  shells  is  due  entirely 
to  the  ashes  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Many  fires,  continued  for  a  long 
period,  left  thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  wood  ashes;  which,  having  a 
wonderful  preserving  power,  have  secured  through  a  lapse  of  centuries 
perishable  objects  for  our  study. 

That  there  were  two  races  contending  for  the  earthwork,  is  also  sug- 
gested by  the  following  facts  : — 

First. — In  a  field  within  half  a  mile  of  the  New  Fort,  upon  a  knoll  com- 
manding a  splendid  view  of  the  enclosure,  is  a  small  area  upon  which  were 
manufactured  arrowheads,  many  of  them  being  made  of  crystallized  quartz. 
This  material  is  foreign  to  Ohio,  except  in  specimens  too  small  to  be  used 
in  making  aboriginal  weapons ;  therefore,  its  presence  proves  conclusively 
that  a  distant  trii>e  was  present  when  these  chippings  were  deposited.  It 
may  be  asked,  "Was  not  this  quartz  obtained  by  trade?"    But  if  it  hud 
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been  used  by  the  people  stationed  within  Fort  Ancient,  why  did  they  not 
worli  it  into  form  upon  theii-  own  viUage  site,  in  the  same  spots  where 
we  find  evidences  tliattliey  manufactured  chipped  implements  from  several 
varieties  of  flint,  including  much  of  the  liind  found  only  iu  Licking  county, 
Ohio? 

Second.— Upon  the  village  site  in  the  Old  Fort,  and  upon  tliat  near  the 
Little  Miami  river,  we  And  thousands  and  thousands  of  pottery  fragments, 
some  of  them  exquisitely  decorated  and  evincing  the  same  idea  in  orna- 
mentation and  art  that  Dr.  Metz  has  noted  at  Madisonville.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditches  outside  the  Fort  and  in  the  fields  bordering  it  upon  the 
east  side,  we  find  a  class  of  pottery  sherds  entirely  difi'erent  from  those 
found  within  the  structure.  In  support  of  this  statement  I  have  upwards 
of  five  thousand  specimens  of  the  two  varieties. 

The  pottery  of  diflerent  tribes  of  aborigines  is  often  characterized  by 
some  peculiarity  of  decoration  or  method  of  manufacture.  The  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  pottery  can  be  distinguished  by  experts  from  that  found  in 
Tennessee,  while  the  Georgia  pottery  does  not  look  like  that  from  Florida, 
nor  do  the  Virginia  and  M.iryland  fragments  in  any  way  resemble  those 
found  upon  the  Iroquois  village  sites  in  New  York;  therefore,  I  have  but 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  the  specimens  of  pottery 
here  exhibited,  and  leave  to  their  judgment  the  decision  of  this  question. 

There  arise  for  consideration  many  questions,  all  important  and  deserv- 
ing of  discussion;  but  time  and  space  will  permit  the  mention  of  only  a 
few.  For  instance,  the  age  of  Fort  Ancient;  the  purpose  of  the  terraces; 
the  age  of  timber  upon  the  walls,  or  of  ravines  which  have  formed  in  tough 
glacial  clay  since  the  structure  was  erected.  Years  might  be  spent  at  Fort 
Ancient  in  careful  excavation  of  the  graves  that  exist  in  such  numbers 
beneath  the  sombre  shadow  of  towering  oaks  and  beeches,  and  yet  there 
would  remain  sufficient  material  to  engage  the  attention  of  antiquarians 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

This  great  inclosure,  so  rich  in  facts,  so  productive  of  implements  that 
tell  us  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  ancient  people  who  lived  within  its 
■walls,  may  i-eveal  to  the  patient  investigator  a  history  that  shall  go  far 
■towards  dispelling  the  darkness  that  surrounds  the  origin  and  movements 
of  ancient  man  upon  the  American  continent. 

Finally,  as  arcliasologists  all  over  the  United  States  were  rejoiced  to  hear 
three  years  ago,  that,  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Putnam,  the  Serpent 
Mound  was  bought  and  preserved  in  a  public  park  through  tlie  generosity 
of  the  ladies  of  Boston,  so  they  will  rejoice  again  with  those  who  through 
the  long,  hot  summer  of  '89  toiled  and  labored  at  Fort  Ancient,  when  they 
hear  that  the  state  of  Ohio  has  at  last  made  an  effort  looking  to  the  pur- 
chase and  preservation  of  this  grand  fortification  as  a  state  park.  Thus 
we  liope  that  it  will  be  secured  from  the  destroying  plow  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  careless  spade  of  the  collector,  for  the  edification  and  study  of 
future  scientists  of  the  United  States.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  aboriginal  structure  in  this  country 
shall  become  the  property  either  of  the  government  or  of  institutions 
competent  aud  able  to  explore  and  preserve  them. 
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Notice  of  a  singular  prehistoric  structure  at  Foster's,  Little 
Miami  Valley,  Ohio.  By  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
[abstract.] 
An  account  of  the  explorations,  now  in  progress  for  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, of  an  ancient  worlt,  principally  on  the  land  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Schinimel,  at  Foster's,  Ohio.  A  ridge  of  burnt  clay  and  cinders,  faced  on 
the  outside  with  stones,  extends  around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  cutting  across 
the  level  field  on  the  southeast  and  north  between  the  Little  Miami  river 
and  Munger's  creek.  This  ridge  is  in  places  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  in 
other  portions  forms  the  hillside  to  an  equal  depth,  and  is  about  fifty  feet 
in  width.  The  total  length  of  this  burnt  and  artificial  ridge  is  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-three  feet.  In  several  places,  where  the  ex- 
aminations have  been  made,  the  external  wall  was  found  to  have  been 
carefully  made  of  pieces  of  limestone,  and  several  interesting  structures 
of  stones  were  found  in  a  projecting  northerly  portion  of  the  work.  The 
great  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  produce  such  burning  of  clay  and 
stones,  and  such  masses  of  cinders  as  were  found  in  the  sections  made,  is 
remarkable,  and  why  and  how  this  was  done  is  not  yet  discovered.  The 
explorations  are  still  being  carried  on  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
Hilborn  T.  Cresson  and  Mr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
whom  I  have  left  in  charge.  A  plan  of  the  work  made  by  Mr.  Cowen, 
sketches  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  photographs  by  Mr.  Saville,  showing  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  already  accomplished,  were  exhibited  to  the  section. 


On  ancient  hearths  in  the  Little  Miami  Valley.      By  Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 

During  our  explorations  of  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  Ohio,  several  an- 
cient hearths  have  been  found  from  time  to  time.  These  hearths  were 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Metz,  who  several  years  ago  called  my  at- 
tention to  them.  Since  then  he  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  parties  in  the  field  to  such  exposures  upon  the  river  banks  as  they 
are  washed  away  by  floods.  During  the  month  of  July  last  five  hearths 
were  found  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
entrance  of  the  East  Fork,  in  Anderson  Township,  Hamilton  Co.,  dur- 
ing the  examination  of  the  banks  by  IL  T.  Cresson  and  Ernest  Volk,  two 
field  assistants  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  who  for  several  weeks  were 
specially  engaged  in  making  an  examination  of  the  gravels  and  the  river 
banks  of  the  valley. 

The  lowest  of  these  hearths  was  found  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  is  thirteen 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bottom  land. 
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This  hearth  is  made  of  flat,  glacial  pebbles  picked  np  from  the  river 
bed,  where  they  had  been  deposited  by  the  river  cutting  its  way  through 
the  moraine  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  above.  The  hearth  is  nearly  ten 
feet  long  and  of  considerable  width,  but  the  latter  can  not  be  determined 
as  part  has  been  washed  away  and  the  remaining  portion  is  still  buried  in 
the  bank,  as  seen  in  the  photograph  exhibited.  We  have  flrst  the  present 
river  bottom  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  then  a  stratum  of  coarse  gravel,  finer 
above  and  mixed  with  silt.  On  this  rest  the  burnt  stones  forming  the 
hearth,  showing  that  at  that  time  this  was  the  surface  of  the  bottom  land. 
On  these  burnt  stones  were  ashes  and  charcoal.  Over  the  hearth  are  three 
feet  of  fine  silt,  showing  a  deposit  made  in  still  water  and  over  this  a 
narrow  stratum  of  fine  gravel,  showing  that  a  swift  current  existed  for 
a  time ;  then  follows  the  fine  silt  of  quiet  water  deposit  to  the  present 
surface.  These  several  hearths  give  evidence  of  alternating  changes  in 
the  filling  up  of  this  great  valley  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more  above 
the  present  channel  of  the  river. 


Preliminary  steps  to  an  ARCniEOLOGiCAL  map  of  Franklin  Co.  ,  Ind. 
By  Harry  M.  Stoops,  Brookville,  Ind. 

[abstract.] 

Fi?ANKLiN  County  is  situated  in  southeastern  Indiana,  bordering  on 
the  state  of  Ohio. 

It  is  drained  by  the  "White  Water  river,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  for 
the  early  people  of  America  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  which  they 
left  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  and  on  all  prominent  points  of  pro- 
jecting hills.  The  mounds  that  contain  the  most  remains  are  those  on  the 
hills  and  highest  river  terraces.  One  mound,  known  as  the  GlideAvell 
mound,  contained  as  many  as  twenty  skeletons  with  bracelets  of  copper 
and  stone  implements  of  all  kinds. 

Others  contained  only  a  few  fragments  of  burnt  bones  and  charcoal. 

Others  are  made  up  of  clay  which  is  burnt  as  hard  as  fire  brick. 

On  the  points  of  the  hills,  which  command  a  fine  view  up  and  down  the 
valley,  are  stone  mounds.  These  mo  unds  are  made  of  stones  of  various 
sizes,  loosely  heaped  together.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  not  more  than 
one  foot  high  while  others  are  five  or  six  feet  in  height. 

In  these  mounds  are  found  human  bones  in  small  fragments.  The  bones 
of  the  wolf  and  fox  have  also  been  identified.  These  mounds  can  be  seen 
one  from  the  other,  and  are  generally  on  the  highest  hills. 

One  of  these  mounds,  in  the  earliest  recollections  of  the  first  white  in- 
habitants, was  of  an  oval  shape,  built  of  loose  stone,  and  was  five  or  six 
feet  high  with  a  confused  mass  of  bones  heaped  together  within  the  heap. 
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ABORIGnfAL   8TOXE  IMPLKMENT8  OF   THE   POTOMAC  VaLLEY.      By   W.    H. 

Holmes,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Aboriginal  stone  implements  of  the  Potomac  region  are  in  the  main  of 
ordinary  varieties  and  are  probably  the  handiwork  of  Algonkian  peoples. 

Three  native  varieties  of  stone  were  extensively  used,  soapstone,  quartz 
and  quartzite.  Quarrying  was  very  generally  resorted  to  in  securing  the 
raw  material;  the  methods  of  quarrying  are  found  to  vary  with  variations 
in  the  material  and  in  the  conditions  under  M'hich  it  exists. 

The  steatite  quarries  were  worked  to  secure  material  for  vessel  making. 
The  implements  used  in  quarrying  and  manufacture  are  of  equal  interest 
with  the  real  products  of  the  quarries  and  of  their  associated  shops. 

Quartz  and  quartzite  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  spear- 
points,  arrowpoints  and  presumably  of  knives.  The  materials  were  mainly 
in  the  form  of  bowlders  which  were  quarried  from  the  bluffs ;  they  were 
shaped  by  percussion.  The  products  of  the  quarries  and  of  the  associated 
shops  were  leaf-shaped  blades,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  carried 
away  to  be  subsequently  reduced  to  final  shapes.  Millions  of  failures  and 
broken  pieces  were  left  upon  the  sites  and  these  being  rude  have  been 
mistaken  for  palajolithic  implements. 

In  cases  where  a  village  was  located  upon  a  site  which  furnished  the 
raw  material  for  implement  making,  all  the  stages  of  progress  are  repre- 
sented in  the  refuse ;  the  roughing  out  and  finishing  of  the  implements 
were  accomplished  on  the  one  site  and  the  relics  plainly  indicate  this. 

In  cases  where  the  villages  were  upon  sites  not  supplied  with  quartz  and 
quartzite  we  find  no  rude  forms,  but  only  the  blades  carried  there  from 
the  quarries  together  with  the  more  highly  elaborated  or  fully  finished 
tools  made  from  these  blades. 

That  the  rude  forms  of  chipped  stones  are  not  tools  at  all  is  proved  by 
their  having  been  left  upon  the  quarry  and  shop  sites.  That  the  blades 
produced  were  Indian  work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  occurrence  upon 
all  Indian  village  sites  and  their  constant  association  with  Indian  relics. 


Form  of  the  human  ear.    By  Prof.  H.  D.  Garrison,  Chicago,  111. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  writer  believes  that  the  crumpled  and  crushed  down  form  of  the 
external  ear  in  men  and  the  higher  monkeys  is  due  to  the  habit  of  lying 
on  the  side  of  the  head  and  therefore  on  the  ear ;  and  that  this  habit  was 
acquired  and  Is  still  maintained,  to  accommodate  the  large  and  ever  in- 
creasing mass  of  brain.  This  deformity  repeated  for  countless  genera- 
tions has  become  congenital. 
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Exhibition  of  a  bone  image  from  Livingston  Co.  ,  N.  Y.  By  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Abbott,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Exhibition  of  gold  beads  of  Indian  manufacture  from  Florida,  and 
OF  one  from  New  Jersey.  By  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  Univ.  of 
Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  STAND ABD  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I. 

In  discussing  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  shall  consider  the  producing  classes  as  the  people.  They 
constitute  the  great  majority,  embody  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation, 
and  represent  its  life  and  distinctive  character.  Those  who  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness  are  much  alike  in  all  countries,  doing  little 
in  illustrating  the  genius  of  institutions,  and  less  if  possible  in 
material  development.  While  basing  conclusions  upon  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  national  and  international  statistics  and  personal 
observation  of  life  in  many  countries,  I  shall  not  go  into  statistical 
details  and  minutiae  of  evidence  from  which  these  deductions  are 
drawn. 

CONDITIONS  FAVORING  A  HIGH  PLANE  OF   LIVING. 

An  analysis  of  the  conditions  which  mould  the  life  of  the  people 
representing  the  civilization  of  the  world  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  American  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  known.  The 
barrier  of  primogeniture,  the  repression  of  caste,  the  compulsion 
of  social  distinctions  are  obstructions  in  the  path  of  ambition 
which  have  no  existence  here.  In  the  nations  of  Europe  most  ad- 
vanced in  freedom  there  are  still  little  chains  of  medievalism  which 
fetter  the  action  and  repress  the  spirit  of  the  citizen.  It  is  difficult 
there  to  cross  tlie  boundary  of  ancestral  vocation,  and  still  harder  to 
rise  in  tlie  social  scale.     Deference  to  superior  station  degenerates 
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into  servility  in  tlie  suboi'dinate  oflScial,  wliile  humility  in  the  ser- 
vant falls  into  flunkj'ism.  The  conscriptive  clutch  of  arbitrary 
military  rule  holds  in  its  iron  vice  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  drives  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  into  exile. 
How  often  has  the  American  in  foreign  countries  noted  the  chafing 
under  these  social  and  industrial  fetters,  and  the  flush  of  shame 
which  tells  of  aroused  and  baffled  ambrtions. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  barriers  to  wealth  or  station  which 
capacity  and  persistence  cannot  sweep  avvaj'.  It  is  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  that  the  chief  magistrate  has  arisen  from  tiic 
scenes  of  humble  life.  The  career  most  inconspicuous  in  the  l)e- 
ginning  has  had  the  most  exalted  and  honorable  culmination.  The 
influence  of  such  examples  would  suffice  to  stimulate  the  ambition 
of  the  humblest,  were  it  not  tliat  they  are  an  effect  rather  than  a 
cause,  the  result  of  the  atmosphere  of  independence  and  elevation 
which  surrounds  the  masses,  which  acts  with  more  promptness  and 
potency  than  the  ultimate  persuasion  of  a  brilliant  example. 

Ph3sical  influences  are  here  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual. 
The  western  world,  in  its  most  temperate  zone,  with  long  roaches 
towards  the  tropics  and  approaches  towards  the  North  pole,  with  a 
breadtli  bordered  by  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  and  sj)an- 
ning  practically  the  possibilities  of  climate  by  altitude,  is  in  extra- 
ordinary measure  independent  of  other  lands.  It  is  a  new  world, 
though  geologically  old ;  rich  in  soils,  in  woods  and  waters,  miner- 
als and  metals.  These  resources  invite  development;  and  social 
and  political  freedom  stimulate  noblest  daring  and  highest  enter- 
prise in  their  utilization.  Labor  has  an  incentive,  enterprise  a  mo- 
tive, and  skill  a  phenomenal  growth.  Wealth  results  ;  and  whatever 
the  grasping  tendency  of  human  selflshness,  which  seeks  an  undue 
share  of  proceeds  for  direction  or  for  use  of  capital,  labor  demands 
and  secures  a  larger  share  than  in  other  countries,  because  it  is  not 
only  more  intelligent  but  more  self-respecting  and  self-asserting. 

The  laborer  stands  on  a  relatively  elevated  plane.  If  native  born, 
he  has  no  conception  of  the  limitations  by  which  the  life  of  his 
brother  in  other  civilized  countries  is  restricted,  and  would  not  tol- 
erate them  for  a  moment.  He  requires  more  and  better  house  room, 
food  in  larger  quantity  and  greater  variety,  clothing  for  his  family, 
books  and  facilities  of  education  for  his  children,  and  something 
for  social  life,  amusements,  and  even  charities.  He  is  apt  to  be  in- 
terested in  politics,  in  social  or  beneficiary  or  religious  organizations, 
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and  oftentimes  in  all  of  these.  I  would  not  aver  that  liis  foreign 
brother  does  not  possess  similar  tastes  and  preferences,  but  hold 
that  his  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  them  are  in  more  restricted 
measure,  under  the  limitations  of  purse  and  social  usages.  It  is 
true  that  the  range  of  individual  living  is  broad  in  every  country; 
it  is  only  the  mean,  the  average  mode  of  life,  that  is  here  consid- 
ered. 

Want  is  not  unknown  here  ;  the  poor  and  afflicted  are  everywhere. 
Yet  in  large  districts  in  the  United  States  almshouses  are  unknown, 
and  the  poor  are  too  proud  for  alms.  In  the  older  and  denser  set- 
tlements the  dependent  classes  are  few  in  comparison  with  those 
of  any  country  in  Europe. 

A  comparison  with  the  most  favored  foreign  country  will  suffice. 
The  Tenth  Census  returned  66,203  paupers,  or  1.32  to  every  thou- 
sand of  the  population.  The  record  of  1850  was  50,353,  or  2.17 
to  every  thousand.  This  shows  a  gratifying  decrease  in  pauperism 
in  a  period  remarkable  for  increase  of  national  wealth.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  the  number  of  paupers  in  1873  receiving  relief  in 
the  several  Unions  and  Parishes  under  Boards  of  Guardians  was 
887,345,  and  in  1888  the  number  was  825,509.  The  returns  do 
not  quite  cover  the  entire  population,  which  was  28,628,804  in 
1888,  but  assuming  that  they  cover  all  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  number  would  be  28.8  for  every  thousand  people.  This  is  in 
violent  contrast  to  the  situation  in  this  country.  Twenty-two  to 
one  is  a  paralyzing  difference,  illustrating  the  relative  status  of 
living  of  the  working  classes  of  the  two  countries. 

C05IPARATIVE  FOOD  CONSUMPTION. 

In  the  use  of  food  our  people  are  profuse  and  even  waste- 
ful. All  classes  use  meats  freely,  ordinarily  three  times  daily.  A 
great  variety  of  fish,  oysters  that  have  a  fame  extending  beyond 
seas,  and  various  forms  of  the  Crustacea  enricli  the  national  dietar3^ 
According  to  accepted  statistics,  Great  Britain  consumes  an  aver- 
age meat  ration  not  over  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  American, 
France  scarcely  half  as  large,  German}^  Austria  and  Italy  still  less. 
The  more  favored  and  fortunately  conditioned  laborer  of  continen- 
tal Europe  gets  meat  on  Sunday,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the 
week,  yet  the  statement  of  one  of  our  consuls  in  Germany  that  "the 
working  man  rarely  eats  meat,  except  in  form  of  sausage,  and  his 
wife  and  children  scarcely  know  the  taste  of  it,"  is  fairly  represcn- 
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tative  of  large  districts  of  many  countries.  Another,  writing  from 
Italy,  refers  to  laborers  as  "living  on  what  our  workmen  would  de- 
spise." 

A  large  proportion  of  tlie  meat  used  by  the  peasantry  and 
other  continental  laborers  is  in  tlie  form  of  soups,  to  give  a  flavor 
and  suggestion  of  fatness  to  the  vegetables  which  constitute  the 
substance  and  nutrition  of  the  daily  diet.  The  water  in  which  our 
meats  and  vegetables  are  boiled,  which  is  sent  to  the  sewer,  would 
suffice  as  the  basis  of  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  millions  of 
Europeans.  If  solid  food  is  preferred  to  liquid,  it  may  be  had  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere ;  a  "  thick  porridge,  made  of  vegetables,  flour 
and  corn  meal,  boiled  in  water,  an  adhesive  mass  of  the  consistency 
of  clay,  cut  with  a  wire  like  soap." 

The  laborer's  dietary  is  improving  in  these  countries.  It  has 
already  greatly  improved  in  England.  Mr.  Giffen,  the  statistician 
of  a  government  department,  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  noting  the 
advance,  admits  that  "meat  fifty  3'ears  ago  was  not  an  article  in 
the  workingman's  diet  as  it  has  become  since.  He  had  little  more 
concern  with  its  price  than  with  the  price  of  diamonds."  Carlyle, 
perhaps  inclined  to  be  cynical  and  extreme,  speaks  of  the  work- 
man's home,  "over  which  malaria  hovered,"  with  a  frame  subdued 
by  toil  and  "never  sustained  b}'  animal  food,"  that  when  drenched 
by  the  tempest  could  not  change  its  dripping  rags,  and  was  "in- 
debted for  its  scanty  fuel  to  the  windfall  of  the  woods."  Thornton 
forty  years  ago  said  of  the  diet  of  the  Dorsetshire  laborer,  that 
"bread  and  potatoes  form  the  staple  of  their  food,  and  they  scarce- 
ly know  the  taste  of  meat."  Now  meat  is  quite  generally  used,  yet 
sparingly  in  many  districts,  in  the  form  of  bacon  as  a  relish  and  a 
flavoring  of  vegetables,  and  in  the  solid  mutton  fat  of  the  heavy 
English  breeds  of  sheep,  of  which  a  pound  or  two  will  go  so  far  in 
imparting  a  meat  flavor  to  cereal  or  vegetable  foods.  It  is  certain 
that  many  a  family  in  England,  of  the  class  of  farm  laborers,  ha- 
bitually consumes  less  meat  than  an  average  "farm  hand"  in  this 
countrx'.  And  the  English  farm  laborer  as  far  surpasses  his  con- 
tinental brother,  in  tlie  use  of  meat,  as  he  falls  behind  the  usage  of 
his  American  confrere.  Yet  the  condition  of  the  English  laborer 
is  greatly  advanced,  and  his  food  consumption  large  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  continental  laborers. 

The  American  negro,  even  in  the  days  of  slavery,  was  usually 
allowed  a  weekly  ration  of  3  pounds  of  bacon  and  a  peck  of  meal, 
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besides  vegetables  and  other  products  either  of  the  plantation  or 
his  own  garden  patch.  Tliis  made  at  least  150  pounds  per  annum, 
not  to  mention  the  occasional  opossum  and  chicken  that  were  re- 
spectivel}'  his  legitimate  game  and  his  illegitimate  plunder  ;  and  this 
amount  of  meat  is  more  than  the  average  consumption  of  any 
European  nation,  and  two  or  three  times  as-  much  as  the  average 
ration  of  several  of  them.  Including  with  the  peasant  and  artisan 
the  citizen  and  nobility. 

The  average  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably not  less  than  175  pounds  per  annum.  Of  other  civilized  na- 
tions, only  Great  Britain  exceeds  100,  and  many  of  them  scarcely 
average  50  pounds.  The  consumption  of  the  cereals,  by  man  and 
beast,  is  three  times  as  much,  in  proportion  to  population,  as  in 
Europe.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  average  has  been  forty-five 
bushels  for  each  unit  of  population,  wliile  the  usual  European  con- 
sumption does  not  var}'  greatly  from  sixteen  bushels  per  annum. 
While  all  is  not  used  as  food  for  man,  no  small  part  of  it  contrib- 
utes to  tlie  meat  supply. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  for  bread  is  nearly  five  bush- 
els, and  about  three  bushels  of  maize  and  one  bushel  of  oats  and 
rj'e,  or  approximately  nine  bushels  for  each  inhabitant.  The  aver- 
age European  consumption  of  wheat  is  about  3.5  bushels.  In  the 
consumption  of  fruits,  the  difference  between  this  and  other  coun- 
tries is  marked  with  unusual  emphasis.  Small  fruits,  orchard  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  and  tropical  fruits,  as  well  as  melons  of  many  varieties, 
are  in  profuse  and  universal  daily  use  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
the  country  the  kinds  locally  cultivated  are  still  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  in  their  respective  localities,  though  scarce  in  the  regions 
of  recent  settlement  and  those  unsuited  to  a  wide  range  of  species. 

The  consumption  of  vegetables  is  not  excessive.  The  products 
that  are  rarest  and  dearest  are  those  which  are  advancing  in  rela- 
tive prominence  in  the  dietary  of  the  people.  Variety  and  quality 
in  food  products  are  the  points  in  whicli  progress  has  been  continu- 
ous and  extensive.  Not  unfrequently  skilled  mechanics  or  miners, 
making  high  wages,  are  more  fastidious  and  profuse  in  tlieir  mar- 
keting than  citizens  living  upon  the  profits  of  capital.  The  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  every  form  of  food  production,  and  the  general 
distribution  of  means  for  procuring  it  lead  to  profusion  and  tend 
to  wastefulness. 
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THE  CLOTHING  SUPPLY. 

The  American  people  are  no  less  profuse  in  clothing  than  in  food. 
This  country  is  a  favored  land  in  fibre  production.  More  than  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  the  comfortable  sum  which  represents 
the  present  fibre  products,  in  the  form  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp  and 
flax.  There  is  also  experimental  production  of  silk,  ramie,  sisal, 
jute  and  many  others  suited  to  the  climate,  some  of  which  will  ul- 
timatel}'^  become  the  foundation  of  industries. 

More  than  half  of  the  material  for  the  cotton  factories  of  the 
world  is  grown  here,  and  a  third  of  that  is  manufactured  and 
mostly  consumed  at  home.  If  65,000,000  people  require  one-sixth 
of  the  cotton  manufactured  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  use  of 
nearly  450,000,000  inhabitants  of  these  continents,  and  of  the 
millions  in  India,  China,  Japan  and  other  countries  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  the  factories  of  Christendom,  the  disparity  in  consump- 
tion between  this  and  other  countries  must  be  great  indeed. 

"With  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  17.5  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, 8.5  of  wool,  and  a  large  quantity  of  silk,  linen  and  other  fibres, 
the  claim  of  superiority  in  supply  of  clothing  cannot  well  be  dis- 
puted. Thus  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  world  con- 
sumes nearly  a  fourth  of  the  wool  product  of  the  world.  If  the 
people  of  Europe  should  demand  an  equally  liberal  supply  the 
earth  might  be  scoured  in  vain  for  the  requirements  of  such  a  con- 
sumption. As  they  do  not,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cotton  would  be  needed ;  but  a  consumption  equal  to 
that  of  this  country  would  not  leave  a  pound  for  North  or  South 
America,  Asia,  Australasia  or  Oceanica.i  Indeed  it  would  not 
suflfice  for  more  than  a  supply  of  15  pounds  per  head  to  Europe 
alone. 

OUR   HOMES    AND    THEIR  ADORNMENTS. 

The  satisfaction  of  dietetic  and  sartorial  demands  of  our  people 
is  no  more  imperative  than  the  urgency  of  their  requirements  for 
home-making  and  ornamentation.  No  able-bodied  craftsman  or 
skilled  laborer,  at  forty  years  of  age,  needs  to  pay  rent  for  his  hab- 

>  Ellison  in  his  "Cotton  Trade,"  makes  the  average  weight  of  cotton  goods  consumed 
annually  5.68  per  head.  Belgium  uses  9.8  pounds,  Great  Britain,  7.56,  Germany,  7.53, 
Austria,  6.27,  Italy,  5.00,  Russia,  3.31,  etc. 
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itatlon  from  inevitable  necessity.  If  he  does,  it  is  because  of  ex- 
travagance, mismanagement,  dissipation,  or  peculiar  misfortune. 

Tliere  are  crowded  and  unheal tliful  quarters  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  but  they  are  mainly  occupied  by  lower  classes  of  for- 
eigners. Philadelphia,  a  city  of  the  largest  class,  with  a  million  of 
people  by  no  means  exclusively  native  born,  has  a  dwelling  house 
for  every  six  inhabitants.  Washington  is  equally  well  provided 
Avith  homes  largely  owned  by  their  occupants.  Not  a  few  of  the 
colored  residents  of  the  Capital  City  own  houses  in  which  they  live. 
Every  town,  village  and  hamlet  is  filled  with  homes  built  or  pur- 
chased by  those  who  occupy  them. 

There  are  log  cabins  in  the  South,  board  dwellings  on  the  prairies, 
and  even  "  dug  outs"  on  the  plains  of  the  more  distant  West ;  but 
they  are  temporary  expedients  of  those  too  busy  in  opening  farms 
and  growing  crops  to  build  permanent  houses,  and  too  poor  to  use 
their  scanty  capital  in  expenditures  not  immediately  and  largely 
productive.  If  at  the^end  of  a  few  years  the  settler  still  occupies 
such  quarters,  one  ma}'  well  question  his  industry  or  his  sobriety. 

A  glance  at  the  census  records  of  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
furnishing,  of  hardware,  of  heating  and  illuminating  apparatus,  of 
ingenious  devices  for  saving  labor  and  expediting  domestic  proc- 
esses, reveals  a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  the  lines  of  comfort  and 
of  luxury  in  buildirg  and  ornamentation  of  homes.  The  fact  is 
gratifying  as  it  is  indisputable,  that  a  large  part  of  this  material 
goes  into  the  houses  of  the  working  classes ;  if  not  so  much  of  the 
costly  and  elegant,  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  tasteful,  in- 
genious and  comfortable  appliances  of  home  equipment  and  adorn- 
ment. There  is  many  a  mechanic  who  runs  his  wires  and  places 
his  battery  for  electric  bells  in  his  modest  cottage ;  or  his  minor 
son  at  school  may  do  it  for  his  amusement  and  as  an  experiment 
in  science  and  mechanism. 

It  is  the  rule,  not  an  exception,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
masters  of  industry,  whose  homes  are  the  most  spacious  and  elegant 
in  their  neighborhoods,  have  risen  from  comparative  poverty,  from 
the  industrial  ranks,  through  opportunity,  energy  and  persistence. 
In  every  class  of  workers  from  the  skilled  artisan  to  the  laborer, 
those  who  unite  industry  and  economy  secure  homes,  and  in  many 
cases  acquire  a  comfortable  competence. 

The  evidences  of  prosperity  of  the  producing  classes  are  not  seen 
alone  in  well  furnished  homes,  but  in  many  forms  of  profitable  in- 
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vestment,  in  real  estate,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  in  money  in  savings 
banks.  Tliere  has  been  mucli  talk  of  decline  of  population,  of  de- 
serted farms,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  notably  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Yet  the  Census  shows  there  a  gain  of  about  thirty  thousand, 
or  nine  per  cent,  since  1880  ;  and  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
depositors  in  savings  banks  as  there  are  families.  Indeed,  these 
deposits  represent  a  sum  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as  the  per  capita 
share  of  the  people  of  that  State  in  the  national  debt,  and  are  many 
fold  more  than  the  share  per  head  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in 
their  savings  bank  deposits.  Volumes  of  facts  illustrating  the  pros- 
perity of  our  working  people  might  be  adduced,  were  the  truth  not 
patent  and  clear  to  every  intelligent  observer. 

EDUCATIONAL    AND    ESTHETIC    CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  American  citizen  is  not  content  to  exist  as  a  mere  animal. 
Physical  well  being  does  not  limit  his  desire  or  aspiration.  He 
feels  that  he  possesses  a  mind  and  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  and 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  culture.  He  has  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale,  through  merit  and  progress,  though  he  has  an  open 
contempt  for  distinctions  founded  on  pretence  and  gilded  demerit. 
He  is  especially  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  his 
children,  and  freely  depletes  a  limited  income  in  their  education 
and  training  for  a  career  in  life,  often  upon  other  than  ancestral 
lines.  This  tendency  may  become  excessive,  and  has  already  to 
some  extent,  as  it  must  be  admitted,  in  creating  a  distaste  for  use- 
ful industry  and  a  desire  for  conspicuous  position,  for  accumulation 
without  labor,  and  speculative  rather  than  productive  occupation. 
The  disposition  to  avoid  work,  and  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  others,  is  quite  too  general  among  all  classes  of  j'oung  peo- 
ple, not  excepting  the  colored  race.  It  is  a  tendency  that  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  acquisition  of  fortunes  as  if  by  magic,  but  it 
must  be  combatted  with  energ}-,  in  the  interest  of  legitimate  indus- 
try, free  government  and  good  morals. 

Thus  the  average  American  lives  upon  a  high  plane,  exciting  the 
envy  or  the  emulation  of  people  of  other  countries,  and  inducing 
•extraordinary  immigration.  This  popular  wave,  in  its  movement 
during  the  last  decade,  represents  a  population  as  large  as  that  of 
the  neighboring  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  ten  per  cent  of  our 
own  population  in  1880.  It  is  equal  to  that  of  more  than  one  Eu- 
ropean countr\'.     This  continuous  living  stream,  flowing  to  America 
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from  all  countries  of  the  world,  attests  daily  the  superior  elevation 
of  the  American  standard  of  living. 

HIGH   RATE   OF   AMERICAN   WAGES. 

A  high  standard  of  living,  as  indicated  in  the  larger  consumption 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  a  superiority  in  habitations  and  their  fur- 
nishing, and  in  other  expenditures  of  the  average  American,  requires 
higher  wages.  While  the  wages  of  European  artisans  and  mechan- 
ics, and  of  farm  laborers  have  advanced  in  recent  times,  they  no- 
where approach  very  closely  the  rate  of  wages  received  by  tlie  same 
classes  in  this  country.  In  an  extended  discussion  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  in  the  leading  occupations,  before  the  London  Statistical 
Societj',  in  1880,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  it  was  claimed  asadeduction 
from  available  statistics  that  the  wages  in  the  United  States  were 
205  per  cent  higher  than  in  France,  162  per  cent  higher  than  in 
Germany,  and  84  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  His  es- 
timate of  the  agricultural  wages  of  Great  Britain  was  12s.  per 
week,  or  about  $  1 50  per  annum.  The  average  wages  of  white  farm 
laborers  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  May  of  the  present  year,  is  $276  per  annum,  which 
is  80  per  cent  above  the  rate  quoted  for  Great  Britain. 

According  to  accepted  estimates  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  men  in 
the  principal  trades  of  Prance,  the  wages  of  women  in  this  country 
are  from  60  to  80  per  cent  higher.  A  report  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  makes  the  income  of  women  from  regular  occupations,  as 
averaged  from  5,716  returns  in  22  principal  cities,  $295.54  per  an- 
num, with  $40  average  additional  income  in  682  of  the  returns. 

A  large  mass  of  detail  could  be  given,  showing  a  wide  range  of 
differences  in  the  rates  of  labor  of  this  and  other  countries,  in  the 
various  occupations.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  exact  averages, 
but  a  glance  only  is  requisite  to  show  the  great  disparity  between 
wages  in  the  United  States  and  any  other  country  that  might  be 
named  for  comparison. 

No  patriot  or  humanitarian  desires  to  see  a  material  reduction  of 
the  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States.  It  means  inevitably  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  living,  a  hindrance  to  home-making,  a 
delay  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  that  in  some  instances  helped 
to  build  a  home,  and  a  debasement  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
that  is  the  glory  of  the  American  citizen. 
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THE   STATUS    OF   OUR   FARMERS. 

Land  is  the  freest  thing  in  America.  The  original  cost  of  the 
fee  simple  of  our  lands  is  less  than  the  rental  of  farms  in  most 
European  countries.  The  "public  land  area,"  three-fourths  as  much 
as  the  area  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  carved  into  free  farms 
for  native  born  and  emigrant  alike.  All  who  would  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  enjoy  a  home  in  the  country,  can  have  the  opportunity  if 
they  have  energy  and  inclination  to  select  and  improve  the  farms 
they  seek. 

With  nine  million  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  cultivating  over 
five  million  farms,  but  a  third  of  the  land  is  taken  up,  but  a  small 
part  of  that  is  under  crops,  and  the  area  under  nominal  cultivation 
is  superficially  treated  and  scarcely  up  to  half  its  maximum  pro- 
duction. There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Cultivation  is  al- 
ways primitive  where  land  is  cheap,  before  land  speculation  gives 
place  to  scientific  agriculture.  For  this  reason  the  richest  lands 
are  often  found  to  give  the  lowest  3'ields  ;  for  this  reason  the  aver- 
age-Avheat  j'ields  of  the  prairies  of  Iowa  are  less  per  acre  than  those 
of  the  granite  hills  of  the  East. 

Very  few  countries  of  the  world  have  any  surplus  of  agricultural 
products.  None  surpasses  the  United  States  in  the  proportion  of 
such  surplus.  One-tenth  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture  are  sent 
to  foreign  countries  to  supply  their  deficiencies.  Cotton  is  almost 
a  monopoh',  tobacco  a  native  product  of  peculiar  adaptation  to  our 
soils,  and  the  production  of  maize  represents  thi-ee-fourths  of  that 
of  the  world.  Our  climates  and  soils,  in  the  growth  of  these  com- 
modities, manifestly  handicap  the  competition  of  the  remainder  of 
the  world.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  that  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  our  cultivators. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  home  mai'ket  for  the  products  of 
agriculture  has  increased  thirty  per  cent  from  advance  of  popula- 
tion alone.  In  three  or  four  decades  the  wants  of  ^ixty-five  mil- 
lions more  will  double  the  present  demand  upon  our  agriculture, 
and  make  a  market  for  products  ample  for  subsistence  of  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  European  people.  Great  Britain,  in  her  lit- 
tle garden  patch  largely  occupied  by  houses  and  pleasure  grounds, 
produces  half  a  supply  ;  the  sea  sands  of  the  Netherlands  partially 
feed  a  dense  population  ;  eastern  Europe  is  an  enlarging  granary,* 
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and  the  western  nations  usually  supply  their  food  requirements ; 
therefore  there  is  little  prospect  in  the  immediate  or  distant  future 
that  our  foreign  market  will  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  compar- 
ison with  the  present  overwhelming  and  constantly  augmenting 
importance  of  the  domestic  market,  which  is  the  hope  of  the  farmer 
of  the  future. 

If  one  will  visit  the  farms  of  Ohio,  which  fifty  to  seventy  years 
ago  cost  one  to  two  dollars  per  acre,  he  will  find  them  A-alued  at 
§40,  $60,  $75  or  more  per  acre,  with  commodious  and  substantial 
farm  buildings,  and  not  a  few  with  elegant  furniture,  fine  carpets, 
pianos  and  libraries.  There  are  many  less  pretentious  and  more 
humble  dwellings,  but  the  improvement  has  been  rapid  and  general, 
even  universal.  Farther  west,  across  the  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, to  western  Nebraska,  advance  in  settlement,  in  buildings, 
implements,  stock  and  value  of  lands,  has  been  rapid  and  striding, 
in  proportion  to  length  of  time  and  facilities  for  development. 

The  social  and  educational  facilities  required  by  our  farmers, 
the  expense  of  house  furnishing  and  adornment,  the  equipment  in 
horses  and  carriages  and  other  comforts  of  life,  were  never  dreamed 
of  by  their  parents,  and  are  such  as  are  not  now  unattainable  in 
cities  except  by  those  whose  respective  incomes  are  told  by  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  annum.  In  the  newer  settlements,  in  distant 
states,  there  are  multitudes  of  humbler  aspirations  and  more  limited 
means  of  gratification  ;  but  everywhere,  except  in  the  most  unpro- 
gressive  regions,  the  style  of  living  has  advanced  immeasurably 
beyond  the  status  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
and  universal  comment,  coming  within  the  observation  of  every 
person  of  middle  age. 

Within  a  few  months  past  tliere  has  been  an  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  profits  of  farming,  made  mostly  by  political 
farmers,  and  relating  mainly  to  the  prices  of  cereals.  Cotton 
brings  fully  the  average  price  of  the  last  decade,  and  the  last  crop 
was  the  largest  ever  grown  ;  still  the  ferment  of  dissatisfaction  has 
leavened  the  whole  south.  State  and  national  statistics  of  the  last 
ten  years  show  that  agricultural  indebtedness  has  decreased  in  that 
region,  that  the  home  market  is  increasing,  and  that  prosperity  is 
more  general  than  ever  before  ;  still  farmers  appear  to  be  unhappy. 
It  is  mainly  a  case  of  aroused  ambition,  and  a  determination  to  be 
felt  in  business,  and  especially  in  politics — and  it  is  in  these  re- 
spects a  ho[)eful  indication. 

There  is  more  show  of  depression  in  the  far  west,  and  it  is  due 
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to  over  settlement,  the  purchase  of  arid  railroad  lands  at  too  high  a 
price,  to  dry  seasons,  and  to  an  unwise  persistence  in  over  production 
of  cereals  and  neglect  of  other  forms  of  production  for  which  there 
is  a  better  market.  The  farmers  of  this  region  grow  a  million 
acres  of  flax  for  seed  and  throw  away  the  straw  from  which  fibre 
can  be  made  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  ;  and  then  cry  for 
free  sisal  fibre  for  binding  twine,  when  they  could  grow  hemp  and 
have  a  better  quality  manufactured  at  home,  and  save  the  millions 
that  are  sent  to  foreign  countries.  The  beet  sugar  enterprise  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  open  the  eyes  of  the 
frontier  farmers  to  the  folly  of  refusing  to  diversify  their  produc- 
tion and  relieve  any  depression  caused  by  failure  to  produce  the 
products  for  which  we  pay  hundreds  of  millions  in  gold  and  silver 
to  foreigners. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  farm  mortgages, — quite  too 
much.  The  most  reckless  exaggerations  have  been  made,  and  un- 
fortunately have  been  repeated  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  news- 
paper interviews  and  editorials.  If  the  census  can  obtain  the  facts, 
it  will  show  that  they  have  been  magnified  enormously  to  mislead 
the  public.  All  statistical  analj'sis  of  available  data  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  this  averment.  Much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  farm 
mortgages  of  the  country  are  for  lands  and  improvements,  increase 
of  investment,  settlement  of  estates,  and  release  to  sons  by  wealthy 
retiring  farmers,  and  are  evidences  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance 
and  thrift.  In  arid  lands  west  of  the  Missouri  there  have  been 
crop  failures,  which  have  proved  disastrous.  Thousands  without 
means  have  gone  to  the  verge  of  settlement,  and  risked  everything 
upon  the  uncertainties  of  the  season,  in  the  hope  of  building  a  home 
which  shall  be  a  future  competence  or  lead  to  a  gainful  sale.  This 
is  not  farming ;  it  is  land  speculation,  with  all  its  risks. 

The  future  of  the  farmer  of  America  depends  upon  himself.  His 
position  is  high  above  that  of  the  cultivator  of  Europe,  and  his  pros- 
pects brighter.  If  he  studies  his  interest,  looking  beyond  the  pres- 
ent to  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  in  politics  fol- 
lows statesmen  rather  than  demagogues,  he  will  continue  to  prosper. 

II. 

SHALL  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  BE  MAINTAINED? 

This  is  a  grave  question.  Upon  its  maintenance  depend  the  fu- 
ture education,  enterprise,  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  It  is  pertinent  also  to  frame  the  inquiry,  will  it  be  maintained  ? 
for  there  are  influences,  from  without  and  perhaps  from  within,  that 
possibly  tend  to  inevitable  lowering  of  the  present  standard.  The 
influx  of  foreign  population,  if  continued  at  its  present  rate,threat- 
ens  to  create  a  competition  in  wages,  and  a  demand  upon  supplies 
for  subsistence,  that  tend  to  depression  of  the  average  plane  of 
living.  It  is  a  possibility  that  looks  too  much  like  a  strong  com- 
ing probability  for  satisfactory  contemplation.  But  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  inevitable.  "  Shall  it  be  maintained  ?  "  involves 
the  will  and  determination  to  uphold  it  by  all  the  means  that  legis- 
lation, organization,  enlightened  public  sentiment,  justice  and  fair 
dealing  between  employer  and  emplo3'ee,  can  command.  Our  pop- 
ulation has  doubled  in  less  than  thirty  years.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  will  exceed  the  present  population  of  Europe 
before  the  end  of  the  next  centur3^  With  five  times  the  present 
number  of  people  to  feed  and  clothe,  can  they  be  fed  and  clothed  as 
well  ?  It  may  be,  if  they  continue  industrious,  if  the  proportion  of 
non-producers  does  not  increase,  if  labor  shall  be  distributed  harmo- 
niously in  production,  and  if  the  laborer  can  secure  a  just  recom- 
pense. If  the  present  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  national 
economy  in  production  shall  continue,  if  we  remain  idle  at  home 
and  go  abroad  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  created  by  our  own 
inertia,  a  lower  level  will  be  inevitable.  If  our  farmers  fail  to 
produce  the  material  required  for  food  and  clothing,  if  our  manufact- 
urers neglect  the  fabrication  necessary  for  our  wants,  the  sura  total 
of  production  will  be  relatively  low.  Divide  the  value  of  produc- 
tion by  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  quotient  will  represent 
the  sum  available  per  capita  for  consumption.  If  by  reason  of 
lack  of  industry  or  skill  tliat  sum  is  reduced  twenty  per  cent  the 
scale  of  individual  living  must  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent.  If 
the  farmers  of  India  produce  only  a  value  per  head  one-eighth  as 
large  as  that  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  it  accounts  for 
the  perpetual  semi-starvation  of  the  Indian  people.  The  anomaly 
is  presented  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  farmers  that  existence  is 
ever  in  the  border-land  of  famine.  In  Europe,  for  example,  Great 
Britain,  Austria  and  Spain  represent  three  degrees  of  production, 
and  a  similar  gradation  necessarily  exists  in  consumption — in  wages 
and  standard  of  living.  Something  cannot  come  from  nothing. 
No  nation  can  consume  more  than  it  produces. 
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FACILITIES   FOR   PRODUCTION. 

It  is  useless  to  ask  what  natural  productions  we  can  profitably 
grow.  What  can  we  not  grow?  is  a  more  appropriate  question. 
All  the  cereals,  the  esculent  tubers,  nearly  all  the  fibres  of  commerce, 
the  fruits,  sugar  producing  plants,  many  of  those  used  for  medicines 
and  dyes,  are  of  easy  and  remunerative  cultivation.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  oranges  and  lemons  could  not  be  grown,  because 
they  do  not  thrive  in  Vermont ;  now  the  domestic  product  is  tak- 
ing possession  of  our  markets  and  commanding  the  highest  prices. 
It  was  once  deemed  the  evidence  of  economic  madness  to  dream  of 
the  cultivation  of  pineapples  and  bananas  ;  now  they  are  produced 
with  profit  and  promise  of  great  extension  in  southern  Florida. 
The  raisins  of  California  are  superseding  those  of  Spain,  and  prunes 
are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  France.  And  all  these  semi-tropi- 
cal fruits  have  reduced  the  market  prices  just  in  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  domestic  production. 

When  our  population  shall  reach  350,000,000  people,  if  the  aver- 
age consumption  shall  be  reduced  it  will  be  from  neglect  and  fail- 
ure of  domestic  production  rather  than  limitation  of  the  power  to 
produce.  Not  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  South  is  producing,  and 
of  that  portion  scarcely  half  the  measure  of  its  possibilities.  The 
vast  Rocky  Mountain  section,  with  its  great  resources  of  fertility 
aided  by  irrigation,  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  cultivator.  Other 
portions  of  the  country  possess  large  capabilities  for  enlargement 
of  production.  Our  agriculture  is  as  yet  unscientific  in  method, 
limited  in  range  of  cropping,  and  crude  in  practice,  with  only  ex- 
ceptions enough  to  prove  the  general  accuracy  of  the  averment. 
There  will  be  no  necessary  difficulty  in  supplying  all  the  require- 
ments of  food  and  of  clothing,  with  the  increase  of  population  in- 
dicated, without  any  reduction  of  the  present  standard  of  living. 

EXPORTATION    OF    SURPLUS   PRODUCTION. 

As  the  scale  of  expenditure  must  be  limited  by  income,  by  wages, 
the  rate  of  wages  must  be  maintained  or  the  standard  of  living  will 
inevitably  be  lowered.  Without  reduction  of  wages  and  decrease 
of  cost  of  manufacture,  is  enlarged  exportation  of  surplus  products 
possible?  If  not,  it  will  be  better  to  live  well  at  home,  without  a 
surplus,  than  to  live  meanly  in  order  to  help  foreigners  to  better 
living. 
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By  comparing  our  increase  of  population,  to  be  fed  here,  with 
the  increase  of  foreign  dependents  on  our  surplus,  we  find  at  least 
twenty  new  domestic  mouths  to  fill  for  every  one  in  foreign  lands. 
In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  decrease ;  in  the  previous  one 
there  was  considerable  increase.  Only  crop  disaster,  threatened 
famine  abroad,  can  enlarge  the  foreign  demand.  While  our  popu- 
lation is  enlarging  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  millions  per  annum,  our 
increase  of  production  will  be  needed  mainly  at  home,  and  it  is  an 
even  question  whether  the  foreign  requirements  will  increase  or 
decrease.  It  is  therefore  clearly  apparent  that  the  demand  for  aug- 
mented production  will  come  mainly  from  growth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  This  makes  the  exportation  of  the  surplus 
of  agriculture  a  matter  of  small  comparative  importance,  and  of 
manufacture  a  minor  consideration. 

But  the  record  of  the  growth  of  exports  of  domestic  manufactures 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  liigher  wages  are  an  inevita- 
ble bar  to  exportation.  Such  exportation  in  the  last  twenty  years 
has  much  more  than  doubled,  while  the  increase  of  population  was 
only  70  per  cent.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  greater  effect- 
iveness of  labor  by  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  especially  by  in- 
ventions and  ingenious  appliances  for  the  saving  of  labor. 
•  Agricultural  machinery  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  exportation  under  a  scale  of  high  wages.  While 
the  labor  in  this  manufacture  has  been  made  highly  efflcient  by 
systematic  training  and  subdivisions  of  processes,  the  reason  for 
exportation  is  not  found  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  goods.  Invention, 
adaptation  of  machines  to  their  uses  without  loss  of  power,  streno-th 
without  clumsiness,  superior  effectiveness,  are  the  causes  of  pref- 
erence, with  little  reference  to  the  muscle  required  in  their  fabrica- 
tion. These  qualities  have  a  mental  rather  than  physical  origin ; 
it  is  mind  and  not  muscle  that  enters  into  the  cost.  There  is  a 
point,  however,  of  physical  advantage.  So  far  as  wood  enters  into 
their  construction  there  is  a  natural  superiority  over  European  ma- 
terial in  the  superior  toughness  and  strength  of  American  woods. 
Considering  all  these  differences,  which  render  our  agricultural  im- 
plements distinctively  American  and  manifestly  superior,  our  farm- 
ers would  not  accept  foreign  machines  if  they  v»^ere  given  to  them. 
The  value  of  such  exports  was  $1,037,530  in  18G9  and  $3,623,709 
in  1889. 

Carriages  and  horse  cars,  also,  are  sought  abroad,  not  because 
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of  the  labor  cost  of  their  manufacture,  but  in  spite  of  it,  their  style 
and  convenience  outweighing  all  considerations  of  cost.  The  in- 
crease has  been  from  $404,796  to  $1,664,284,  and  in  addition,  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars,  not  exi)orted  twonty  years  ago,  were  last 
year  exported  to  the  value  of  $1,426,234,  making  a  total  of  over 
three  million  dollars. 

The  increase  in  leather  and  its  manufactures  is  more  than  ten  to 
one,  the  total  being  $10,747,710.  The  exports  of  wines  has  also 
increased  over  1000  per  cent.  Manufactures  of  copper  have  in- 
creased 1836  per  cent,  and  copper  ore,  3067  percent,  together  mak- 
ing an  export  value  of  $9,867,212.  In  the  staple  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth,  in  direct  competition  with  the  factories  of  Europe, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  74  per  cent,  or  from  $5,874,222  to 
$10,212,644;  and  in  iron  and  steel  an  increase  of  95  per  cent,  from 
$10,873,950  to  $21,156,109. 

Thus,  in  certain  manufactures,  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  has 
been  double  that  paid  by  foreign  competitors,  exports  have  in- 
creased be3'ond  the  advance  in  population,  in  some  cases  ten, 
twenty,  even  thirty  fold.  This  ability  to  export,  notwithstanding 
the  higher'  rate  of  wages,  is  not  as  j'et  general,  but  the  above  cita- 
tion of  fact  illustrates  the  possibility,  yea,  the  certainty  of  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  list  and  especially  the  volume  of  exportable 
goods,  partlj^  through  superior  skill  and  efficiency  of  labor,  and 
perhaps  in  larger  part  from  labor  saving  machines  and  processes, 
and  from  the  distinctive  peculiarities  and  marked  availability  for 
their  intended  uses  in  the  manufactured  goods.  The  ability  to  ex- 
port, therefore,  is  less  a  matter  of  muscle  of  the  mechanic  than  of 
inventive  power  and  of  cultivated  intellect  in  the  forms  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  thing  manufactured.  The  higher  wages  may  thus  be 
neutralized  by  the  aid  of  mind  far  more  than  of  muscle. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

An  analysis  of  the  facts  that  illustrate  the  standard  of  living  in 
the  United  States  leads  to  the  inevitable  belief  that  the  people,  the 
workers  in  all  the  hives  of  industry,  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
nation,  exist  upon  a  higher  plane  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  following  results  of  this  investigation  are  presented  : — 

1.  The  American  citizen  is  free  from  the  bondage  of  feudalism, 
from  the  domination  of  kingly  or  aristocratic  mastery,  and  from 
the  control  of  caste.  He  is  an  independent  individual,  a  sovereign 
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in  his  own  right,  voluntarily  submitting  to  laws  of  his  own  making, 
to  limitations  of  natural  rights  for  the  general  welfare.  His  aspira- 
tions are  checked  only  by  a  wise  judgment  of  his  capacity,  and  his 
elevation  in  the  walks  of  life  is  limited  only  by  his  ability  and 
opportunity.  He  is  the  master  of  his  own  career  and  the  maker  of 
his  own  fortune. 

2.  Inducements  to  action  lead  to  activity  in  effort ;  intense  and 
persistent  application  caus9s  waste  of  tissue,  of  nerve  and  muscle  ; 
and  a  liberal  ration  becomes  necessary  for  repair  of  waste.  The 
opulence  of  nature  makes  rich  provision  for  the  largest  alimentary 
liberality.  Therefore  large  consumption  of  all  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition is  assured,  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age in  Europe,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  less 
favored  peoples  of  the  world. 

3.  The  variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibres, 
by  the  favor  of  soil  and  climate  and  the  energy  of  man,  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  range  of  species  and  ease  of  cultivation  of  the 
grains  and  fruits.  The  development  of  taste  and  the  effort  to  rise 
in  social  life  conspire  to  create  an  extraordinary  demand  for  cloth- 
ing, so  easy  to  gratify  and  so  increased  by  the  facility  of  its  gratifi- 
cation. 

4.  It  is  a  natural  corollary  of  these  facts,  as  stated  heretofore, 
that  "the  satisfaction  of  dietetic  and  sartorial  demands  of  our  peo- 
ple is  no  more  imperative  than  the  urgency  of  their  requirements 
for  home-making  and  ornamentation."  Liberal  demands  in  food  and 
clothing  are  only  consistent  with  a  high  appreciation  of  comfortable 
housing.     Bed  and  board  are  indissolubly  joined. 

5.  Such  a  scale  of  expenditure  presupposes  a  higher  rate  of 
wages,  a  larger  income  than  that  of  average  peoples.  The  facts  show 
that  our  wages  are  from  fifty  to  one  huntlred  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  the  workmen,  in  their  several  classes,  of  the  most  favored 
nations,  twice  as  high  as  the  average  of  certain  countries,  and  three 
times  as  higli  as  that  of  certain  others. 

6.  With  seventy  acres  of  land  for  every  farm  worker,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  cereals  for  each,  with  abundant  industrial 
or  surphis  crops,  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  equal  abundance, 
and  markets  greedy  for  the  surplus,  the  farmer  is  in  condition  to 
live  and  thrive,  or  know  the  reason  why  his  profits  do  not  meet  his 
expectations. 

7.  The  question  arises,  Shall  the  present  standard  of  living  be 
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maintained?  It  is  a  point  upon  which  hang  "the  future  education, 
enterprise,  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  people"  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  depends  on  the  industry  of  the  producing  classes, 
their  wisdom  in  the  distribution  of  their  labor  towards  a  produc- 
tion that  shall  meet  their  wants.  If  idleness  shall  be  encouraged, 
production  limited,  importation  enlarged,  and  dependence  on  for- 
eign countries  fostered,  wages  will  be  reduced,  and  the  ability  to 
purchase,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  production,  will  decline.  If  the 
advice  of  public  and  private  teachers  of  repressive  economy,  to  buy 
everything  abroad  and  sit  down  in  the  engagement  of  the  luxury 
of  laziness  at  home,  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land,  short  rations 
will  follow,  and  high  prices  will  only  be  abated  by  the  inability  of 
our  people  to  purchase  for  consumption. 

8.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  determine  that  there  shall  be  no  de- 
cline in  production,  agricultural  or  other,  we  must  provide  for  it 
manfully  by  our  labor,  realizing  that  no  nation  can  live  beyond  its 
income,  or  consume  more  than  it  produces. 

9,  Unless  the  largest  variety  of  production  shall  be  encouraged, 
and  the  highest  skill  shall  be  stimulated  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  all 
the  wants  of  our  people  by  the  results  of  our  own  labor,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  have  a  surplus  for  export.  The  example  of  Spain  and 
India,  in  contrast  with  that  of  England  and  Belgium,  or  of  France 
and  Germany,  enforces  this  conclusion.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
high  wages  must  coexist  with  a  high  standard  of  living,  as  the  his- 
tory of  wages  in  all  countries  shows,  can  we  export  a  surplus  pro- 
duced by  high  wages?  Our  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years 
shows  that  our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  produced  by  the 
highest  wages  of  the  world,  have  increased  much  faster  than  pop- 
ulation, some  a  hundred,  some  a  thousand  fold.  Not  because  of  the 
fact  of  high  wages  but  in  spite  of  it,  not  so  much  by  the 
force  of  muscle  as  by  the  creative  power  of  mind.  The  creations  of 
invention,  in  the  lines  of  taste  and  utility,  adaptation  and  expedi- 
tion, can  nullify  the  obstruction  of  high  wages  for  more  than  ad- 
vance in  skill  p,nd  manual  dexterity.  It  is  a  matter  of  time,  of 
determined  effort,  of  high  endeavor,  to  render  high  wages  consistent 
with  large  exportation  of  surplus,  but  the  future  will  accomplish  it, 
if  the  present  scale  of  living  and  rate  of  wages  of  the  American 
people  shall  be  maintained. 
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The  right  application  of  heat  to  the  conversion  of  food  material. 
By  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston,  Mass. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  again,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  some 
part  of  what  I  presented  at  the  Toronto  Meeting,  in  order  to  make  this 
paper  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  reports  of  Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Abel, 
which  are  submitted  with  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1885, 1  presented 
an  address  before  Section  I,  which  (so  far  as  my  own  part  of  the  work 
was  concerned)  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  the  Food  Supply. 
To  this  statistical  treatise  was  added  a  most  valuable  paper  by  Professor 
Atwater,  containing  dietaries  scientifically  prepared,  at  various  prices  for 
a  day's  ration.  After  I  had  given  this  address  and  had  become  very  great- 
ly interested  in  this  branch  of  economic  science,  it  became  very  evident 
that  one  might  print  and  publish  treatises  upon  the  subject  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent  but  they  would  fall  dead  and  would  be  practically  useless 
unless  some  way  could  be  devised  for  the  conversion  of  food  materials  in- 
to nutritious  food  by  which  the  practice  of  cooking  should  be  practically 
revolutionized.  I  began  experimenting  in  a  crude  way  on  methods  which 
1  had  started  upon  many  years  before,  but  my  attention  being  turned  in 
other  directions  I  had  then  dropped  the  subject.  I  succeeded  in  making 
what  became  known  as  the  Aladdin  Cooker,  a  bit  of  apparatus  in  which 
food  could  be  simmered  and  could  be  readily  converted  into  a  nutritious 
form  at  a  very  low  cost.  This  conception  or  invention  I  attempted  to  give 
away,  thinking  that  it  might  be  taken  up  without  being  forced  into  use  by 
any  organization  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  on  the  man- 
ufacture. 

But  this  plan  did  not  work.  I  had  a  curious  experience  in  finding  out 
that  one  cannot  give  away  an  idea.  I  ought  to  have  known  this  before, 
from  my  economic  study  of  the  methods  of  business.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
alized that  profit  is  the  incentive  to  progress,  and  that  giving  away  is  not, 
in  the  long  run  and  as  a  common  rule,  profitable  either  to  him  who  gives 
or  to  him  who  receives. 

In  my  experience  with  this  apparatus,  however,  it  also  became  very  ap- 
parent that  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  be  converted  from  their 
bad  methods  of  cooking  by  any  apparatus  in  which  merely  stewing  or  sim- 
mering could  be  accomplished.  I  then  began  in  a  somewhat  empirical  -way 
to  make  experiments  upon  the  efffect  of  dry  heat  in  the  conversion  of  food 
materials  into  food;  and  I  presently  found  out  that  the  science  of  cooking 
depended  wholly  upon  the  cook  being  able  to  measure  and  control  the  heat 
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Every  good  cook  learns  this  in  practice,  but  how  few  good  cooks  there 
are;  while  fewer  yet  practise  the  right  measure  of  control,  because  in  prac- 
tising this  fine  art,  the  cook  is  cOoked  by  the  heat  about  as  effectually  as 
the  food  itself.  In  other  words,  in  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
cast-iron  stove  and  range,  the  degree  of  heat  is  controlled  mainly  by  dealing 
with  the  food  itself  when  subjected  to  it,  rather  than  by  regulating  the 
heat  at  the  point  of  combustion.  The  cast-iron  stove  and  range,  espec- 
ially when  worked  with  anthracite  coal,  cannot  be  regulated.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  draft  necessary  to  promote  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  of  ne- 
cessity makes  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  oven  or  on  the  stove  to 
render  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  food  in  a  proper  way  except  by  constant- 
ly watching  it,  stirring  it,  changing  the  position  of  the  pots  and  pans,  and 
by  various  other  empirical  devices  known  but  to  few  and  practised  by  a 
less  number  of  those  who  call  themselves  cooks. 

On  further  investigation  it  became  quite  apparent  that  the  process  of 
converting  crude  material  into  nutritious  food  through  the  application  of 
heat  to  it  is  rather  a  fine  process  of  "chemical  reaction"  (if  that  is  the 
right  term — I  am  not  a  chemist) ,  and  that  unless  an  apparatus  could  be  de- 
vised in  which  it  might  be  nearly  impossible  to  overheat  or  burn  the  food 
the  work  would  be  badly  done. 

Now  what  can  be  expected  in  the  result  if  we  put  appliances  which  are 
not  fit  to  be  used  — like  our  cast-iron  stoves  and  ranges  —  into  the  hands 
of  persons  of  very  moderate  intelligence,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a 
rather  delicate  and  line  process  of  chemical  conversion?  Could  anything 
else  be  expected  than  what  we  get,  namely, —  good  material  converted  into 
the  most  indigestible  form  by  the  most  wasteful  methods?  I  should  amend 
the  old  saying  "The  Lord  sends  the  meat  and  the  Devil  sends  the  stoves." 

I  have  taken  as  an  example  of  this  fine  process  of  chemical  conversion, 
the  common  methods  of  dealing  with  the  coffee  berry.  If  the  coffee  berry 
is  dried,  ground,  and  made  into  an  infusion,  without  being  subjected  to 
heat,  no  good  results  are  attained ;  the  liquid  infusion  is  undrinkable.  If 
the  berry  is  subjected  to  heat  so  as  to  be  burned  or  considerably  carbon- 
ized, or  to  a  heat  at  too  low  a  degree,  then  ground  and  made  into  an  infu- 
sion, the  result  is  an  acrid,  unpleasant  liquid.  If  the  berry  is  subjected  to 
the  right  degree  of  heat  for  the  right  length  of  time,  then  ground  and  made 
into  an  infusion,  we  get  good  coffee.  The  flavor  and  the  other  properties 
of  the  coffee  berry  are  developed  by  the  right  application  of  heat  or  by  a 
process  of  chemical  conversion  under  the  influence  of  heat.  "Which  is  it? 
Will  the  chemists  please  tell  us  what  we  really  do  when  we  apply  heat  to 
food  material. 

Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  roast  the  coffee  berry  over  a  stove 
or  range  :  the  heat  being  under  no  control,  the  berries  themselves  must  be 
kept  from  burning  and  from  being  irregularly  roasted  by  constant  stir- 
ring. Few  are  capable  and  few  are  willing  to  do  this  work  in  the  right 
way.  "When  the  work  is  done  on  a  large  scale  by  machinery  it  is  well  done 
only  because  the  heat  can  be  controlled  at  an  absolute  measure  in  the 
process  of  doing  the  work  with  proper  mechanism. 
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The  same  rule  which  affects  the  coffee  berry  also  affects  grain,  meat,  fish, 
poultry  and  vegetables.  Unless  the  heat  applied  to  either  can  be  established 
at  the  right  point  and  then  be  controlled  and  regulated,  the  work  is  not  well 
done  :  the  fats  are  dissociated  and  rendered  indigestible  instead  of  being 
converted  into  a  nutritious  and  digestible  form ;  the  fine  flavors  are  wasted 
and  the  house  is  infested  with  odors.  The  measure  of  the  waste  of  ma- 
terial and  of  flavor  may  be  measured  in  proportion  to  the  odor  generated 
by  the  cooking  stove  and  the  cooking  range. 

Having  reached  these  conclusions,  I  endeavored  to  make  an  oven  in 
which  I  could  control  combustion  and  to  which  I  could  apply  a  regulated 
and  measured  degree  of  heat  to  each  kind  of  food.  After  many  cumbrous 
and  costly  experiments  in  developing  this  apparatus,  I  finally  reached  a 
very  simple  method  of  construction.  But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
although  my  first  apparatus  was  costly,  cumbrous  and  for  a  long  time  un- 
suitable for  common  use,  I  made  not  a  single  failure  in  dealing  with  any 
kind  of  food,  because  I  was  working  on  the  basis  of  a  true  theory;  to 
wit :  the  theory  of  applying  a  moderate,  regulated  degree  of  heat  to  each 
kind  of  food  for  a  sufficient  time.  This  apparatus,  known  as  the  Aladdin 
Oven,  I  have  protected  by  a  patent. 

It  has  taken  me  two  or  three  years  to  convince  even  myself  that  my 
plans  were  established  on  solid  ground  and  that  I  had  really  achieved  suc- 
cess. I  have  made  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Aladdin  Oven 
in  a  moderate  way,  keeping  the  general  supervision  of  the  work  in  my 
own  hands  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  ere  long  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  patent,  it  will  become  expedient  for  some  large  establishment 
to  begin  to  manufacture  the  ovens  and  to  introduce  them  on  a  large  scale. 
My  experiments  have  been  at  considerable  cost;  it  is  my  intention  to  re- 
cover that  cost  as  soon  as  may  be  from  the  profits  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  oven  as  at  present  established.  When  that  has  been  accomplished  it 
is  my  intention  to  conduct  the  manufacture  of  the  oven  either  under  my 
own  supervision  or  under  contract  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  But  as 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  this  work  a  part  of  my  own  means  of  subsistence,  I 
shall  devote  the  profits,  if  any,  after  I  have  recovered  the  cost  of  my  experi- 
ments, to  the  further  development  of  the  science  of  nutrition.  In  this 
work  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  counsel  of  Professor  Atwater ;  and 
I  have  been  enabled  to  cooperate  with  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  who  with 
Mrs.  Mary  IT.  Abel  had  established  the  New  England  Kitchen  in  Boston, 
with  a  view  to  diffusing  right  information  in  the  community  as  to  the  kind 
of  food  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to  consume  and  the  right  meth- 
ods of  preparing  it  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  which  is  in  common  use. 

It  was  desirable,  however,  that  Mrs.  Richards  should  have  the  support 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  scientific  investigation  at  the  same  time  that  she 
was  conducting  this  practical  work  of  reform.  To  the  end  that  this  scien- 
tific work  might  be  done  in  connection  with,  but  not  necessarily  as  a  part 
of  the  main  purpose  in  establishing  the  New  England  Kitchen,  a  grant  was 
made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Elizabeth  Thompson  fund;  two  of  my  friends 
also  made  unsolicited  contributions  in  money.    By  the  use  of  these  f  ifnds 
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a  certain  amount  of  excellent  work  has  been  clone  on  the  scientific  side. 
With  this  introduction  I  venture  to  present  to  the  Association  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  to  the  trustees  of  the  Elizabeth 
Thompson  fund ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Abel  on  the  scientific  work  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  funds 
which  had  been  placed  in  my  hands.  These  latter  reports  are  devoted  to 
preparing  meat  and  milk. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  upon  the  bread  question.  From  my  own 
investigations  I  have  proved  that  the  process  of  kneading  by  hand  in  mak- 
ing bread  is  entirely  superfluous.  I  have  also  proved  in  common  practice 
in  my  own  family  and  in  other  places  that  perfect  bread  can  be  made  at 
the  minimum  of  cost  without  the  hand  touching  the  dough.  This  bread  is 
raised  in  the  Case  Bread-Raiser  and  baked  in  the  Aladdin  Oven  at  the  ex- 
act temperature  required. 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  science  of  bread  making  will  hereafter  be 
presented;  but  for  the  moment,  information  upon  that  subject,  which 
would  not  properly  come  into  this  treatise,  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet 
upon  the  Aladdin  Oven,  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Messrs.  Ken- 
rick  Bros.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  of  which  I  also  transmit  copies  herewith. 

I  should  not  venture  to  advertise  this  oven  in  this  way  if  I  had  not  al- 
ready declared  my  purpose  to  devote  the  profits,  if  any,  to  the  further 
development  of  the  science  of  nutrition. 

KEPORT  NO.    I. — TO   THE  TRUSTEES  OP   THE  ELIZABETH  THOMPSON  FUND. 

The  investigation  of  certain  scientific  principles  of  hygienic  and  eco- 
nomic cookery  in  aid  of  which  a  grant  of  $300.00  was  made  from  the 
Elizabeth  Thompson  Fund  was  to  cover  four  points  : — 

1.  The  determination  of  the  time  and  temperature  required  for  the  best 
results  in  flavor  and  digestibility  of  the  several  classes  of  food  materials, 
i.e.,  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  dificrence,  if  any  existed,  in  the  chemical  character 
of  bread  quickly  baked  and  that  baked  for  a  long  time. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  secure  a  simple  and  eifective  measure  of  oven  heats. 

4.  To  modify  the  ovens  in  common  use  in  order  to  obtain  more  diges- 
tible food  and  to  secure  more  economical  use  of  food  materials. 

The  study  of  these  points  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  New  England  Kitchen,  142  Pleasant  St.,  thus 
securing  more  than  mere  laboratory  results.  The  analyses  were  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  sanitary  chemistry  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  by  Messrs.  G.  L.  Heath,  E.  S.  HoUis,  W.  R.  Whitney,  and 
Misses  Bragg,  Day,  Sherman  and  White.  The  apparatus  is  being  used  con- 
stantly in  further  experiments. 

The  accompanying  Report  gives  in  detail  the  results  of  the  six  months' 
work.     It  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — 

Two  standard  dishes  have  been  perfected  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
six  months  daily  sale  with  constantly  increasing  popularity.  The  time  and 
temperature  necessary  for  these  dishes  are  known  as  well  as  the  exact  pro- 
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portions  of  the  necessary  ingredients.  Meat  and  vegetables  are  represent- 
ed. Tlie  two  dishes  are  beef  broth  for  invalids,  and  pea  soup.  From 
the  beef  broth  other  soups  are  made.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  time 
that  standard  dishes  have  ever  been  prepared  on  scientific  principles  with 
such  exactness  that  they  may  be  duplicated,  in  every  particular,  like  an 
apothecary's  prescription.  Besides  these,  several  dishes  have  been  pre- 
pared with,  we  believe,  more  careful  and  intelligent  study  as  to  methods 
and  food  value  than  has  ever  before  been  bestowed  on  this  class  of  food  in 
this  country. 

2.  The  change  in  the  composition  of  bread  when  baked  a  long  time  at 
a  moderate  temperature  has  been  demonstrated  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  tables  of  analytical  results.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  still  un- 
der investigation. 

3.  The  question  of  an  oven  thermometer  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  nothing  which  was  obtainable  answered  the  purpose  witli  sufficient 
exactness  and  in  view  of  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  stoves  it 
was  not  thought  best  to  pursue  the  investigation  further. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  American  cook-stove  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  general  improvement  in  the  character  of  prepared  food  can 
be  expected  with  so  crude  and  unreliable  a  means.  As  we  have  demon- 
strated that  for  most  substances  a  long  time  and  a  moderate  heat  is  re- 
quired for  the  best  results,  we  must  find  an  apparatus  to  secure  this.  Noth- 
ing which  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  quite  meets  the  ideal  requirement. 
No  hotel  or  restaurant  kitchen  have  we  found,  in  which  the  apparatus  is 
made  with  regard  to  definite  scientific  principles.  All  such  methods  are 
exceedingly  wasteful  of  heat  and  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  foods. 

In  our  practical  experiments  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  effect  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  We  have 
not  considered  to  any  extent  the  methods  of  broiling  or  so-called  roast- 
ing because  it  is  well  knoAvn  that  only  tender,  high-priced  cuts  of  meat  can 
be  thus  made  fit  for  the  table. 

We  have,  however,  procured  the  best  type  of  gas  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  later  we  shall  liave  some  results  on  the  subject. 

Neither  has  the  cookery  of  fresh,  green  vegetables  been  taken  up.  Only 
the  points  which  seemed  most  vital  to  the  whole  question  could  be  covered 
in  the  few  months  at  our  disposal. 

We  have  also  limited  ourselves  thus  far  to  such  apparatus  as  is  applica- 
ble to  household  and  hospital  uses,  and  have  not  considered  large  steam 
plant  for  hotels  or  cooperative  kitchens,  although  that  is  the  next  desirable 
step  to  be  taken. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR  GOOD  COOKING  APPARATUS. 

For  ordinary  cooking  apparatus  the  following  are  essential  points: — 
1.     The  degree  of  heat  should  be  under  perfect  control,  increased,  di- 
minished or  withdrawn  at  will,  and  without  loss  of  time.     This  can  only 
be  perfectly  attained  with  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel.     Solid  fuel  demands  con- 
stant and  equable  running,  and  gives  best  results  in  large  masses.     The 
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small  fire-box  of  a  cook  stove,  and  the  urging  of  the  fire  for  a  short  time 
three  times  a  day  are  fatal  objections  to  the  use  of  anthracite. 

2.  A  tightly  closed  vessel  heated  by  steam,  or  hot  water,  or  hot  air,  offers 
many  advantages  over  the  top  of  a  red-hot  stove  or  the  inside  of  a  nearly 
red-hot  cast-iron  oven  for  cooking,  except  for  the  broiling  and  the  roast- 
ing of  meat  and  for  some  other  methods  of  cookery  which  require  the  quick 
application  of  heat. 

3.  For  all  purposes  of  slow  cooking  the  oven  should  have  a  non-conduct- 
ing covering  which  retains  the  heat  where  it  is  wanted,  and  also  allows  of 
tight  closing  and  of  security  from  the  constant  watching  required  by  the 
fitful  heat  of  a  stove. 

This  use  of  a  close  oven  with  a  non-evaporative  atmosphere,  seems  to 
be  the  secret  of  the  retention  of  the  delicate  and  volatile  flavors  which  usu- 
ally flavor  the  house  and  street,  and  not  the  food  as  it  is  brought  to  the  table. 

Three  kinds  of  apparatus  are  now  in  the  market  which  meet  more  or  less 
of  these  requirements,  and  all  may  be  used  with  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  Ar- 
nold Steam  Cooker  uses  steam  generated  in  a  sort  of  flat  boiler.  For  some 
purposes,  such  as  the  cooking  of  cereals,  as  mush,  and  also  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  few  quarts  of  soup,  and  for  the  slow  cooking  of  meat  in  its  own 
juices,  we  find  this  cooker  very  effective.  The  liability  to  leakage  and  the 
difficulty  of  mending  are  drawbacks,  and  there  is  no  non-conducting  cov- 
ering. 

The  Wanzer  Cooker  we  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  as  it  is  held  by 
an  English  patent.  It  has  a  special  lamp  of  some  merit  and  it  lias  good 
points  as  the  demonstration  which  the  patentees  gave  us  showed.  The  loss 
of  heat  is  however  very  large  and  the  lamp  will  run  only  four  hours. 

Both  of  these  cookers  are  in  the  market  in  rather  small  sizes  but  for  small 
families  offer  a  convenient  means  of  securing  good  cookery. 

The  Aladdin  Oven  or  Covered  Stove.  This  is  a  square  or  oblong  box  of 
sheet  iron  of  any  desired  size,  with  a  non-conducting  covering  of  magnes- 
ian  cement  or  wood  pulp,  and  is  heated  with  a  kerosene  lamp  or  gas  burner. 
The  size  in  use  for  these  experiments  is  18  by  12  by  14  inches,  and  gives  a 
cooking  space  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  No.  8  Crawford  cook  stove,  and 
when  empty  can  be  heated  to  about  300°  F.  in  an  hour,  and  maintain  that 
temperature  for  eight  hours  by  a  single  kerosene  lamp  of  the  Rochester 
burner  type,  with  the  consumption  of  one  quart  of  kerosene.  When  well 
filled  with  food  materials  in  small  portions  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  heat 
them  in  about  twice  the  time  allowed  by  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  When 
the  space  is  completely  filled  with  a  vessel  containing  for  instance  forty 
pounds  of  meat  and  bone  and  fifteen  quarts  of  water,  the  whole  is  raised 
from  a  temperature  of  70°  to  180°  F.  in  seven  hours,  and  to  212°  in  twelve 
hours.  If  the  lamp  is  then  taken  away  or  allowed  to  go  out  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  below  190°  for  four  hours. 

For  this  twelve  hours,  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  kerosene  are  needed, 
or  a  gas  burner  can  be  used.  For  simplicity,  effective  use  of  heat,  economy 
of  fuel  and  development  of  flavor  in  the  food  cooked,  combined  with  in- 
crease of  its  digestibility,  the  Aladdin  Oven  is  an  apparatus  far  exceeding 
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In  merit  any  other  now  in  market.  It  "will  not  meet  all  the  demands  that 
the  modern  cook  now  makes  of  the  kitchen  stove,  and  it  may  be  in  sev- 
eral respects  impioved,  but  in  the  application  of  well  known  and  long  tried 
scientific  priixiples  to  tha  cookery  of  food,  it  is  a  distinct  advance  and  a 
most  valuable  invention. 

There  has  also  been  designed  and  put  in  use  a  gas  table  for  direct  heat- 
ing of  water  and  other  liquids.  The  great  advantage  of  gaseous  fuel, 
that  of  per  ec    control,  is  here  demonstrated. 

Certain  incident  d  investigations  as  that  of  sterilized  milk  will  be  found 
in  the  lleport.    The  money  has  been  expended  as  follows  :  — 

Apparatus  $100.00 

Experimental  work  50.00 

Analyses  of  the  product  150.00 

"While  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  line  of  work  we  believe 
that  it  has  been  a  real  beginning,  a  distinct  departure  which  we  hope  will 
be  followed  up  until  the  food  of  the  household  and  the  means  of  prepar- 
ing it  shall  receive  its  proportionate  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  we  desire  to  express  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  and  to 
the  Trustees  our  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  us  to  increase 
the  scientific  value  of  our  work  at  the  New  England  Kitchen,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  what  we  believe  will  eventually  prove  a  Kitchen  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ellen  H.  Richauds. 
Boston,  August,  1890. 

REPORT  NO.   2.  —  to  EDWARD  ATKINSON  AND    THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO   THE 
FUND  MADE  USE  OF  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

Cookery  of  meat. 

The  ideal  preparation  of  a  food  for  human  use  requires  that  the  nutri- 
ment it  contains  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  and  this  implies 
not  only  tliat  it  shall  be  in  such  a  state  that  the  digestive  juices  can  best 
act  on  it,  but  that  these  digestive  juices  shall  be  properly  stimulated  to  do 
their  work  by  the  taste  or  flavor  of  the  food. 

Therefore  in  the  cooking  of  meat  we  undertook  to  answer  this  question : 
What  method  can  be  employed  that  ay  ill  yield  the  most  in  nutrition  and  fla- 
vor? It  was  determined  to  experiment  first  with  beef  of  tlie  clieapest  cuts, 
as  tlje  neck  and  shin,  these  cuts  although  tough  being  among  the  richest  in 
nutriment  as  shown  by  analysis,  and  to  utilize  this  nutriment  in  the  form 
of  brotli,  or  as  a  basis  for  soups. 

In  examining  a  shin  of  beef  we  find  it  to  consist,  as  far  as  our  uses  are 
concerned,  of  first,  muscular  fibre;  second,  connective  tissue;  third,  bone. 
We  have  here  tliree  distinct  food  materials  which,  if  treated  separately, 
would  require  quite  different  processes. 

1.    Muscle  fibre. 
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To  prepare  this  for  the  digestive  juices  requires  only  that  slight  appli- 
cation of  heat  that  develops  the  flavor  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  civ- 
ilized palate,  and  so  increases  the  nutritive  value  of  cooked  muscle  fibre 
over  raw,  at  least  for  the  civilized  stomach.  A  familiar  example  of  the 
most  perfect  method  of  cooking  the  muscle  fibre  alone,  is  broiling. 

2.  The  connective  tissue  and  tendons. 

We  find  these  intimately  connected  with  the  muscle  fibre,  and  their  food 
material  is  finally  obtained  mostly  in  the  form  of  gelatine.  To  render  these 
substances  available  for  food  they  must  be  first  hydrated,  and  then  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  dissolved.  The  length  and  difficulty  of  this  process 
differs  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  its  food,  and  also  on  the  length  of  time 
the  meat  has  been  kept  after  killing,  all  of  which  aff'ects  the  toughness  of 
the  enveloping  membrane.  The  connective  tissue  in  a  sirloin  steak  is  so 
tender  that  the  heat  necessary  to  cook  the  muscle  fibre,  as  in  broiling,  is 
sufficient  also  to  hydrate  the  counective  tissue  by  merely  heating  the  water 
contained  in  the  steak ;  that  of  the  tougher  cuts  like  that  of  the  shin  needs 
a  much  longer  application  of  heat. 

3.  The  bones  also  contain  a  substance  which  yields  gelatine,  and  to  ex- 
tract it  requires  a  long  application  of  heat. 

It  became  evident  at  this  step  in  the  investigation  that  since  muscle  fibre, 
connective  tissue,  and  bone  must  be  cooked  by  the  same  process,  and  that 
this  process  must  be  a  long  one  in  order  to  effect  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  connective  tissue  and  the  bone,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  prevent 
the  over  cooking  of  the  muscle  fibre  from  dissipating  its  flavor. 

This  settled  the  first  requirement  of  the  cooking  vessel  to  be  used, 
namely,  that  it  must  be  tightly  closed.  On  this  account  the  ordinary  iron 
pot  was  rejected,  but  the  long  famous  Papin  Soup  Digester  with  its  tightly 
screwed  top  was  given  a  good  trial  on  the  kitchen  range. 

But  other  requirements  were  to  be  met.  The  perfect  hydration  of  the 
gelatine  yielding  connective  tissue  of  meat  and  the  proper  cooking  of  the 
albumen  would  require  that  the  temperature  be  perfectly  under  control.  It 
was  found  to  be  impossible  to  regulate  the  temperature  inside  the  digester; 
for,  added  to  the  ordinary  difficulty  found  in  using  the  variable  kitchen 
range,  was  the  fact  that  the  tightly  closed  digester  gave  no  sign  of  the 
rising  temperature  till  the  mischief  was  done.  Placed  over  the  more  easily 
regulated  flame  of  gas  or  kerosene  so  large  a  vessel  showed  great  uneven- 
ness  in  the  temperature  in  the  top  and  bottom,  and  both  of  these  methods 
were  expensive  as  to  fuel. 

We  next  tried  cooking  the  meat  in  earthen  jars  placed  in  the  Aladdin 
'Oven  to  which  the  heat  of  a  kerosene  lamp  was  applied,  and  the  results 
obtained  were  so  good  that  it  became  evident  that  we  were  on  the  right 
track.  The  meat  and  bone  placed  in  a  jar  and  covered  with  cold  water  rose 
slowly  and  steadily  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cook,  to  a  re- 
quired temperature  and  could  be  held  there  for  any  length  of  time  by  sim- 
ply lowering  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  The  non-conducting  shell  of  the  oven 
assured  nearly  the  same  heat  to  the  bottom,  top,  and  sides  of  the  cooking 
.vessel,  and  did  the  work  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fuel. 
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We  had  aimed  to  produce  a  food  that  should  hold  nitrogen  compounds 
In  solution  with  all  the  flavor  available.  This  would  require  that  the  ex- 
traction of  the  food  material  from  the  meat  should  be  effected  as  nearly  as 
possible  before  that  temperature  was  reached  at  which  the  flavor  once  de- 
veloped would  be  dissipated  by  the  escaping  steam.  It  was  found  by  later 
experiment  that  the  agreeable  flavors  peculiar  to  boiling  soup  were  not 
brought  out  till  the  boiling  point  was  nearly  reached.  This  by  our  present 
method  is  twelve  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  cooking,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  process,  so  that  the  least  possible  quantity  of  these  flavoring 
substances  is  lost  by  further  cooking. 

We  therefore  had  a  tin-lined  copper  vessel  holding  thirty  quarts  made  to 
flt  the  oven,  thus  utilizing  the  entire  inside  space.  Three  of  them  have 
been  in  constant  use  in  the  kitchen  since  our  early  experiments  demon- 
strated their  value.  By  this  method  only,  have  we  been  able  to  meet  our 
requirements  for  the  proper  cooking  of  meat  of  the  tougher  cuts,  and  at 
the  same  time  extract  from  bone  and  tendon  a  due  amount  of  gelatine.  We 
consider  it  quite  probable  that  a  steam  apparatus  might  be  devised  that 
would  do  the  work  on  exactly  this  same  principle  by  surrounding  the 
cooker  with  a  heated  medium  easily  regulated  and  using  low  pressure ;  the 
steam  jacket  of  the  restaurant  does  not  answer  the  requirements,  but  to 
have  something  of  this  kind  constructed  did  not  come  within  our  means. 

Whether  the  Aladdin  Oven  is  the  ultimate  best  form  of  a  cooker  we  do 
not  attempt  to  say,  but  it  certainly  deserves  a  high  place  because  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  holding  the  heat  to  its  work  by  a  non-conducting  cov- 
ering, and  for  using  an  easily  regulated  fuel.  Other  contrivances  examined 
by  us,  however  convenient  and  ingenious,  are  on  the  old  lines  and  show  no 
distinct  advance  toward  an  application  of  scientiflc  principles  to  cooking 
methods. 

The  method  employed  in  the  Aladdin  Oven  is  the  same  whether  the  meat 
and  bone  are  cooked  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  used  in  the  form  of 
a  stew,  or  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  the  meat  at  the  end  of  the 
process  being  pressed  dry  of  its  juices.  This  latter  method  is  the  one  most 
employed  at  the  Kitchen  because  of  our  large  consumption  of  this  broth, 
merely  salted  as  beef  broth  for  invalids,  and  as  a  basis  for  our  various 
soups. 

COMPOSITION  OF  BEEF   JUICE,   BKEF  TEA,   ETC. 

In  view  of  the  unexpected  demand  for  the  broth  for  the  sick  room  we 
were  obliged  to  study  the  composition  of  tlie  various  preparations  in  use 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  yield  of  meat  under  various  kinds  of  treatment. 

"Beef  Juice"  obtained  from  the  best  steak  which  has  been  merely 
warmed  through  over  the  coals  and  then  entirely  deprived  of  soluble  sub- 
stance by  a  screw  press  is  undoubtedly  the  most  concentrated  of  the  liquid 
foods.  If  prepared  witli  the  most  scrupulous  care,  from  the  best  material, 
and  used  at  once,  it  probably  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  in  unskilled 
hands  the  risks  are  considerable  In  using  this  raw  and  most  easily  putres- 
cible  material.    It  is  also  a  slow,  laborious  and  expensive  operation. 
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"  Beef  Tea,"  as  ordinarily  made,  is  of  uncertain  composition ;  it  may  be 
only  the  juice  of  the  meat  set  free  by  the  coagulation  and  shrinking  of  the 
fibre  on  heating.  Such  is  the  beef  extract  made  by  heating  chopped  steak 
in  a  bottle.  It  may  be  an  aqueous  infusion  of  very  variable  strength  con- 
taining chiefly  phosphates,  kreatin,  and  certain  extractive  matters,  agree- 
able to  the  palate  but  of  little  nutritive  value. 

It  occurred  to  us  to  prepare  on  a  large  scale  a  broth  of  constant  compo- 
sition from  both  meat  and  bone,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  nutritive  * 
value  at  least  equal  to  that  of  milk  (without  its  fat) ,  and  without  sacrific- 
ing the  appetizing  flavor.  The  bone  gives  a  proportion  of  gelatine  Avhich, 
when  flavored  with  the  meat  extract,  is  believed  to  be  of  high  nutritive 
value. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  these  difierent  preparations. 


^ 

a 
o 
B 
<~. 

o 

■*. 

2 
o 

o 

.   60 

HI 

11 

Solids,  juice  Al- 
tered after  coag- 
ulation. 

a 
o 

S 
o 

o 

o 

"Beef  Juice"  from  naeat  slight- 
ly broiled  and  pressed, 
liouud. 

26.8 

11.9 

10.8 

4.93 

6.97 

3.90 

ditto, 
Neck. 

21.9 

9.9 

9.4 

4.72 

5.18 

3.56 

1.36 

"Beef  Tea,"    chopped    beef 
heated  in  a  bottle  without 
water. 

26.4 

7.91 

5.72 

2.19 

2.09 

"Beef  Ten,"  New    England 
Hospital,  with  water. 

3.23 

2.55 

0.68 

"Beef  Tea"  with  equal  weight 
of  water  2  hours  at  75°  C. 
then  boiled  iJ  hours. 

2.15 

"Beef  Tea"  with    twice  its 
weight  of  water  2  hours  at 
70°  C.  then  2  hours  at  85°  C 

2.63 

"Beef  Broth,  "New  England 
Kit(!heii,    average    of  2G 
analyses. 

3.53 

4.40 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  lean  beef  to  water  is  only  about  two  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  from  three  pounds  of  juicy  steak  only  about  one  ounce 
of  solid  matter  is  obtained.  The  broth  of  the  Kitchen  adds  to  this  two  per 
cent  from  the  meat,  two  per  cent  of  gelatine  from  the  bones. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  in  detail  Avhich  have  been  made 
in  the  past  six  months,  eight-tenths  of  a  per  cent  of  the  total  solids  being 
salt  added  for  flavor,  about  0.2  per  cent  are  phosphates  from  the  meat,  and 
the  total  nitrogen  is  about  0.4  per  cent. 
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ANALYSIS   OF   BEEF   BROTH. 


DATE. 

TOTAL  SOLIDS. 

ASH. 

Jan.  22- 

1890, 

4.19 

1.31 

'•    24, 

4.85 

1.40 

"    25, 

« 

.'J.43 

1.34 

Feb.  4, 

«« 

3.88 

1.18 

"     5 

<i 

4.13 

"     9 

K 

4.58 

"    11. 

«« 

6.0G 

"    12, 

■  ( 

4.93 

Mar.  19, 

t( 

3.82 

"    20, 

« 

4.13 

«'    21, 

" 

3.G0 

"    25, 

t( 

4.60 

Apr.  24, 

«' 

4.32 

•'    30, 

<l 

4.79 

May   1. 

i< 

4.96 

"     3, 

" 

4.55 

"   13, 

t< 

3.29 

July  15, 

<1 

3.85 

"    16, 

1< 

4.43 

"  n. 

<( 

6.01 

"    18, 

'< 

4  01 

•'    19, 

'« 

4.66 

«'    22, 

11 

4.46 

"    23, 

<• 

4.84 

"    24, 

a 

3.71 

«'    25, 

•' 

4.77 

Average, 

4..% 

1.27 

Average  less 

0.8  per  cent  salt. 

3.53 

The  complete  method  now  applied  daily  in  the  New  England  Kitchen  in 
"the  making  of  this  beef  broth  for  invalids  is  as  follows: — forty  pounds 
of  well  cleaned  meat  and  bone  in  equal  quantities,  the  meat  cut  in  thin  slices, 
the  bone  broken  in  pieces,  is  put  into  the  Aladdin  Oven  in  a  cooker  as  de- 
scribed, fifteen  quarts  of  cold  water  are  added,  the  lamp  under  the  oven  is 
lighted  one  hour  previous  to  this  and  heat  is  then  applied  for  twelve  hours, 
and  three  pints  of  kerosene  are  used.  After  the  lamp  goes  out  the  soup 
is  left  untouched  for  three  hours,  the  cooking  being  continued  by  the  heat 
still  held  in  the  oven.  The  broth  is  now  strained  from  the  meat  through 
a  collander  and  made  up  to  twenty-five  quarts  with  boiling  water  which 
is  poured  over  the  meat  and  bones  and  strained  through  a  fine  strainer. 
Six  ounces  of  salt  are  added. 


HOW  LONG  BROTH  MAY  BE  KEPT. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  determine  how  long  this  broth  will  keep 
under  different  conditions,  an  investigation  in  the  field  of  household  bac- 
teriology.   We  have  settled  for  our  own  practice  the  great  importance  of : 

1.     Sterilizing  with  boiling  water  every  utensil  used  in  the  process. 

2  Rapid  cooling  of  the  broth  as  soon  as  made,  to  below  the  tempera- 
ture most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

3.    Keeping  the  broth  at  as  low  temperature  as  possible. 

As  a  result  of  several  experiments  during  the  hot  days  of  July  it  was 
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found  that  broth  which  spoiled  in  twelve  hours  in  a  cellar  where,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  70°  F.  kept  SAveet  for  seven  days  if  placed  while  still  hot 
in  small  jars  in  an  ice-chest  at  32°  F.  the  cake  of  fat  on  the  top  remaining 
undisturbed.  More  complete  work  in  this  line  is  to  be  done.  Canning 
this  broth  has  been  suggested  but  it  seems  at  present  to  be  impracticabie. 
The  rich  but  tough  meat  from  the  neck  of  beef  is  made  into  an  excellent 
dish  by  cooking  it  in  its  own  juice  in  the  Arnold  Steam  Cooker.  This  is 
an  application  of  the  same  principle  of  long,  slow  cooking  in  a  partially  non- 
conducting vessel.  The  Arnold  Cooker  is  a  very  good  apparatus  for  small 
quantities  and  where  no  regard  is  had  to  economy  of  fuel. 


PEA   SOUP. 

Of  our  many  experiments  in  the  cooking  of  cereals  and  vegetables  we 
consider  only  one  complete  and  satisfactory  enough  to  report  upon.  The 
principles  here  demonstrated  can,  however,  be  applied  to  many  different 
dishes. 

On  account  of  the  high  food  value  of  the  legumes  and  the  general  im- 
pression that  as  ordinarily  prepared  they  are  indigestible  we  determined 
to  make  careful  experiments  on  methods  of  cooking  them.  First  we  un- 
dertook to  make  what  would  be  a  standard  soup  out  of  the  dried  split  pea. 
We  found  that  in  this  case  also  the  principle  of  long  slow  cooking  was  the 
secret  of  success.  The  ordinary  kitchen  rule  is  that  the  pea  and  bean  is 
cooked  sufficiently  when  it  will  mash  between  the  Angers,  as  the  cook  says 
"  When  it  is  done  it  is  done  and  what  is  the  use  of  cooking  it  any  lon- 
ger? "  But  careful  examination  shows  that  at  this  point  the  vegetable 
may  still  be  slightly  granular  and  quite  lacking  in  the  rich  flavor  that 
longer  application  of  heat  develops.  It  was  found  that  not  until  the  split  pea 
was  cooked  four  or  five  hours,  was  the  result  that  thick  puree  of  rich  and 
mellow  flavor  that  has  been  so  popular  in  the  New  England  Kitchen.  Here 
again  ordinary  methods  failed  us,  for  in  this  length  of  time  the  soup  was 
certain  to  become  burned.  We  again  had  recourse  to  the  Aladdin  Oven 
and  found  it  to  answer  our  needs.  The  soup  is  cooked  during  the  night 
without  any  care,  the  result  being  always  the  same  in  taste  and  appearance. 
This  soup  has  not  been  analyzed. 

In  the  cooking  of  at  least  two  dishes  we  have  proved  that  a  kitchen  may 
approach  a  pharmacy  in  exactness,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
these  methods  will  in  time  be  adopted  in  hospitals  and  diet  kitchens,  as  be- 
ing exact  and  very  economical,  both  of  material  and  labor,  and  as  furnish- 
ing most  nutritive  food. 

The  reasons  why  principles  already  ascertained  in  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion have  been  so  little  applied  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  cookery 
is  not  conducted  with  accuracy ;  that  scarcely  a  dish  can  be  named  which 
has  in  different  countries  or  even  in  different  kitchens  of  the  same  country 
a  constant  composition.  Any  discovery  in  the  use  of  drugs  is  immediately 
disseminated  among  physicians  because  of  the  universal  and  standard 
pharmacopoBia. 
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The  final  step  in  the  establishment  of  standard  dietaries  seems  to  wait 
for  standards  in  cooked  food. 

The  Records  of  the  Kitchen  will  be  available  as  a  basis  for  future  study 
of  food  values,  and  many  observations  which  are  not  complete  enough  to 
be  included  in  this  report  will  be  useful  in  future  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Maky  Hinmax  Abfx. 
Ellen  H.  Richards. 
Boston,  Aug.,  1890. 

REPORT   NO.   3. —  TO  EDWARD  ATKINSON  ET  AL. 
MILK. 

To  explain  why  we  considered  it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  furnish  a 
safe  milk  for  infants  and  invalids,  and,  secondarily,  for  household  use,  it 
will  be  Avell  to  state  Avhat  we  find  to  be  the  present  condition  of  the  milk 
supply  in  our  large  cities. 

An  investigation  into  the  milk  supply  of  Boston  was  made  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1890  by  "W.  T.  Sedgwick  and  John  L.  Batchelder,  jr., 
whose  results  will  shortly  be  published.  From  advance  sheets  of  their  re- 
port it  appears  that  milk  drawn  directly  from  the  healthy  cow  is  ordinari- 
ly free  from  bacteria,  or  sterile.  -It  is,  however,  so  rapidly  contaminated 
in  the  act  of  milking,  and  is  itself  so  favorable  a  medium  for.the  growth  of 
bacteria,  that  even  "pure  country"  milk  contains  hundreds  of  bacteria  per 
teaspoonful.  The  time  required  before  this  can  be  distributed  in  the  city 
is-  so  great  that  milk  arriving  by  rail  in  Boston  contains  about  300,000  per 
teaspoonful,  while  that  taken  from  wagons  or  sold  in  groceries  is  older 
and  shows  from  one  to  ten  millions. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  what  comes  to  us  from  other  large  cities  and 
from  Europe  where  the  subject  has  received  more  study  than  with  us. 
The  conclusions  forced  upon  us  are  these : — 

1.  That  a  large  per  cent  of  the  milk  in  daily  use  is  liable  to  contain  dis- 
ease germs  which  may  under  favorable  conditions  be  communicated  to 
the  consumer. 

2.  That  even  healthy  milk  is  a  highly  putrescible  substance,  which  in  its 
raw  state  offers  a  most  favorable  medium  for  the  culture  of  many  kinds 
of  bacteria  which  grow  in  numbers  and  rapidity,  depending  principally  on 
the  surrounding  temperature,  and  that  in  the  digestive  tract,  especially  of 
young  children,  in  Avarm  weather  this  partly  decomposed  milk  leads  often 
to  fatal  results,  without  doubt  in  direct  connection  with  this  being  the  fact 
that  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  summer  deaths  are  of  children  under 
five  years. 

Various  chemicals  have  been  used  to  neutralize  the  acids  resulting  from 
the  activity  of  these  bacteria,  but  they  have  one  and  all  been  condemned 
as  Injuring  the  milk  or  as  deleterious  to  the  stomach. 

It  Is  at  present  agreed  on  all  hands  that  only  by  the  application  of  heat 
can  all  of  this  germ  life  be  destroyed  and  the  milk  made  safe  without  in- 
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juring  its  food  value,  and  numberless  experiments  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine how  high  a  degree  of  heat  must  be  employed  and  how  long  it  must 
be  continued.     This  process  is  known  as  sterilization. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN    RATK  OP  ACIDIFICATION  UNDER  DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS. 


RELATIVE  ACIDITY 

EXPRESSED  IV  CO   HjSO 

4- 

June, 

18 

19 

20 

21 

24 

25 

26 

Milk  from  the  contraojtor,  uu- 

cooked, 

1  5 

9.8 

11.0 

10.6 

11.6 

12.7 

11. .3 

Heated  20  min.  at  62°  C. 

1.5 

3.0 

4,8 

G.2 

7.5 

9.6 

11.1 

20      •'      "  70°  C. 

1.5 

1.7 

1.3 

2.4 

8.4 

8  9 

10.9 

•'        20      "      "  80°  C. 

15 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

7  1 

8.6 

10.7 

«        20      '«      "  90°  C. 

15 

1.0 

1.2 

1.8 

6  0 

9.4 

12  4 

u       45      u      .(  70°  C. 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

1.5 

9.7 

11.3 

11.0 

"       20     "     "  95°  C.  after 

9  davs. 

12.9 

Evaporated  milk,  1  week  old, 

1.6 

Milk  from  tlie  grocery,  2  days 

old, 

10,4 

1  c.c.  NaOH  =  1  c  c.   Hj  SO« 
1  c.c,  Hj  SO4  =  .0031276  grms.  Na^COs, 
"  =  .005311  grms,  lactic  acid. 

1.      STERILIZATION. 

The  simple  household  method  of  boiling  the  milk  in  an  open  vessel  for 
a  long  time  will  kill  germs  of  all  kinds,  making  the  milk  a  safe  food  and 
thereby  greatly  increasing  its  keeping  qualities.  But  this  method  has 
drawbacks,  it  changes  the  taste  of  the  milk  giving  it  a  flavor  disagreeable 
to  many  people.  This  sterilizing  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  ou 
the  continent  in  an  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Soxhlet.  This  was  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  by  August  Caille,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Psediatric 
Section  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  Feb.  22,  1888,  and  in  this  pa- 
per we  find  also  the  valuable  suggestion  that  legal  enactment  should  pro- 
vide for  the  transportation  of  milk  in  refrigerator  cars  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  How  far  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  is  affected  by  boiling 
seems  to  be  still  an  open  question.  An  article  on  the  subject  by  R.  "VV. 
Raudnitz  appeared  in  the  Zeit.  Physiol.  Chem.,  14,  pp.  32.5-327. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  milk  by  sterilization  according  to  any 
method  yet  used  being  considerable,  it  has  been  sought  to  destroy  the 
bacteria  if  possible,  at  a  temperature  that  would  leave  the  milk  unchanged 
in  odor,  taste  and  appearance,  as  Pasteur  killed  the  wine  ferments  with- 
out spoiling  the  wine. 

This  principle  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  experiments  and  has  led  to 
the  invention  of  ingenious  apparatus  that  is  used  in  Germany  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  these  the  milk  is  brought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  68°-70°  C.  and  there  kept  for  thirty  minutes.  It  is  then  rapidly 
cooled  and  due  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  from  ro-inf ection.     The  result  bears 
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favorable  comparison  -with  raw  milk  in  smell,  taste,  and  appearance,  and 
has  been  proved  by  -what  would  seem  sufficient  experiments  on  animals  to 
be  free  from  pathogenic  germs,  such  as  the  bacilli  of  cholera  and  tuber- 
culosis, and  nearly  or  quite  free  from  saprophytic  bacteria,  though  not 
from  such  spores  as  may  be  present  or  develop  later,  spore  formation  be- 
ing comparatively  rare,  however,  in  so  good  a  growth  medium  as  milk.  It 
keeps  at  summer  temperature  twice  as  long  as  raw  milk  and  at  lower  de- 
grees three  or  four  times  as  long. 

As  clearly  stated  by  H.  Bitter  in  an  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene, 
May,  1890,  milk  must  be  sterilized  or  Pasteurized  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer,  and  not  left  to  his  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Moreover  in 
most  cases  it  is  already  too  late  when  the  milk  reaches  him,  and  if  a  safe 
milk  can  be  furnished  at  a  price  that  will  compare  favorably  with  raw 
milk  and  also  be  agreeable  In  taste  and  appearance,  it  will  be  quite  likely 
to  obtain  in  time  general  acceptance. 

EVAPORATED    MILK. 

In  April  there  came  to  our  notice  the  evaporated  milk  made  by  the 
Orange  County  Milk  Association.  The  milk  was  said  to  be  prepared  by 
simply  taking  from  it  sevcnty-flve  per  cent  of  its  water  by  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum  pan  at  130°  to  150°  F.,  no  sugar  or  other  substance  being  added. 
By  a  cursory  examination  it  showed  itself  when  diluted  to  its  original 
bulk  to  be  in  taste  and  appearance  scarcely  to  be  told  from  the  best  of 
fresh  milk  and  its  keeping  qualities  were  greatly  increased,  especially  in 
the  undiluted  state.  "We  undertook  a  thorough  examination  of  this  milk, 
applying  to  it  all  the  tests  in  our  power.  A  trained  bacteriologist  was 
sent  to  examine  the  factory  and  made  the  following  report : 

KEPORT   OF   BACTERIOLOGIST. 

**  The  Orange  County  Milk  Association  has  three  factories  :  at  Goshen, 
Fort  Plains  and  Walton. 

Generally  the  evaporated  milk  is  made  at  the  last  two  and  the  super- 
heated or  thicker  milk  is  made  at  Goshen. 

Just  now  (May  27)  the  market  is  stocked  with  milk,  so  the  two  more 
distant  factories  have  been  ordered  to  make  their  milk  into  butter  and 
cheese,  and  the  Goshen  factory  to  make  alternate  lots  of  evaporated  and 
super-heated  milk,  which  is  enough  to  supply  the  market. 

If  evaporated  milk  is  shipped  to  Boston  it  probably  comes  either  from 
Goshen  or  Fort  Plains,  as  these  are  the  nearer  ones. 

The  milk  is  brought  in  every  morning  by  the  farmers  and  consists  of 
the  morning's  milk  which  has  not  been  cooled,  and  that  of  the  previous 
evening,  which  has  been  cooled  over  night. 

If  a  large  amount  of  evaporated  milk  is  to  be  made,  all  Is  put  into  the 
vacuum  pan,  but  if  only  a  part  is  need(d  that  of  the  night  before  is  used 
and  the  fresh  morning's  milk  is  set  to  cool. 

The  evaporated  milk  is  taken  down  4  1-2  to  1,  while  the  thicker  super- 
heated milk  is  only  taken  down  4  to  1. 
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The  super-heated  milk  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  before  it  is 
put  into  the  vacuum  pan  by  blowing  in  free  steam,  -while  the  evaporated 
is  only  slightly  warmed  before  taking  it  into  the  vacuum  pan. 

During  the  evaporation  the  temperature  is  carried  to  190°-200°  F.  for 
super-heated,  while  for  evaporated  it  cannot  go  over  140°-150°  F.  without 
spoiling  the  product. 

The  difference  in  milk  owing  to  the  time  of  year,  kind  or  amount  of  feed, 
makes  a  slight  difference  of  treatment  necessary. 

The  aim  is  to  carry  through  large  amounts  of  milk  in  a  short  time.  The 
evaporator  is  of  copper,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  evap- 
orating 1400  quarts  per  hour.  The  lot  carried  through  on  the  first  morn- 
ing that  I  was  there  was  thirty-two  times  forty  quarts,  equals  1280  quarts. 

The  heating  is  done  by  a  coil  of  copper  pipe  inside,  at  the  bottom.  The 
vacuum  is  maintained  by  pumps  and  a  supply  of  cold  water,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  much  like  an  evaporator  at  a  sugar  refinery. 

The  milk  to  be  condensed  or  evaporated  is  put  into  two  tanks  in  the 
basement  and  connected  by  pipes  with  the  evaporator,  so  that  the  milk 
is  sucked  up  as  fast  as  water  from  that  already  in  the  pan  is  evaporated 
off. 

For  super-heated  or  condensed  milk,  the  milk  is  heated  in  these  lower 
tanks  by  blowing  in  steam,  while  for  evaporated  milk  it  is  only  just 
warmed.  Thus  that  part  of  the  milk  drawn  up  last  in  the  making  of  evap- 
orated milk  has  been  heated  for  a  much  shorter  time  (perhaps  only  twenty 
minutes)  than  the  first  taken  into  the  evaporator,  and  these  are  all  mixed 
in  the  final  product. 

The  temperature  is  determined  by  means  of  a  long  thermometer  dipping 
down  into  the  milk,  and  by  the  pressure. 

When  finished  both  the  super-heated  and  the  evaporated  milk  ara  drawn 
off  through  a  long  pipe  in  the  bottom  into  forty-quart  cans  which  are 
placed  in  troughs  filled  with  running  artesian  well  water  (temperature 
4:5°-48°)  and  allowed  to  cool. 

This  cooling  is  hastened  by  putting  in  paddles  with  a  number  of  vanes 
which  are  moved  by  connecting  with  a  shafting  above.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  great  source  of  bacterial  contamination  and  I  should  not 
think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  evaporated  milk,  although  it  is 
for  super-heated  milk. 

All  of  the  milk  is  sold  in  large  stoppered  cans  for  immediate  use. 

They  claim  that  all  of  their  milk  is  without  artificial  sweetening. 

The  farmers  are  cautioned  to  be  careful  in  milking,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent keeping  of  the  milk,  but  no  other  precautions  are  taken. 

The  milk  is  not  analyzed,  but  its  quality  is  judged  by  its  appearance  and 
by  the  product  which  it  yields. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  result  obtained  by  planting  samples 
taken  directly  from  the  vacuum  pan  and  from  the  cans  after  they  had  been 
cooled. 

The  cultures  required  ten  days  before  they  were  ready  for  counting. 

Samples  taken  from  the  charge  of  the  morning  of  May  28,  taken  after 
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about  half  of  the  milk  had  been  drawn  from  the  evaporator,  showed  an 
average  of  1593  colonies  per  c.c. 

Samples  of  May  29,  after  drawing  off  40  quarts,  gave  an  average  of 
319  colonies;  after  200  quarts,  an  average  of  1048  colonies;  after  440 
quarts,  an  average  of  8G5  colonies  per  c.c. 

Samples  from  cans  after  cooling  to  G0°  in  which  paddles  had  been  worked 
for  about  half  an  hour  gave  an  average  of  908  colonies." 

The  milk  has  been  analyzed  at  various  times  at  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


DATE. 

TOTAL  SOLIDS. 

FAT. 

April, 

July  14, 

July  15,       ...        . 

July  16 

"IS 

"19, 

"22 

"24, 

"25 

48.40 

47.52  I 
47.35  5 

51 .58  I 
60.97  i 

48.50 

48.07 

45.66 

47.55 

60.67 

49.36 

13.60 
13.53 

13.62 
14.12 
13.46 

While  this  form  of  "  thin  milk  "  has  been  known  in  New  York  for  years, 
its  especial  hygienic  significance  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  namely,  that 
by  restricting  the  temperature  below  150°  F.  the  caseine  is  not  changed 
as  is  the  case  at  190°.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  thick  or  super- 
heated milk  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  solids  than  the  thin  variety, 
its  appearance  to  the  contrary,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  the  cooked 
taste  in  the  thin  variety.  There  seems  to  us  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
urging  a  trial  of  the  milk  during  the  hot  season. 

We  have  assumed  the  expense  of  expressage  from  New  York  and  of  fre- 
quent analyses  in  the  interest  of  sanitary  science,  and  we  hope  that  some 
investigation  will  soon  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  vacuum  pan  reinforces 
the  temperature.  In  other  words  whether  a  temperature  of  130°  F.  and  a 
low  pressure  are  not  as  effective  in  killing  germs,  if  not  spores,  as  a  much 
higher  temperature  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  Another  point 
to  be  investigated  Is  what  is  the  effect  of  concentration  on  intercellular 
osmosis.  It  is  evidently  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  mode  of  milk 
supply  for  all  large  cities  will  be  changed. 

We  placed  this  milk  on  sale  and  asked  the  cooperation  of  physicians  al- 
ready interested  in  our  investigations  in  giving  it  a  thorough  trial.  As  it 
was  well  known  that  we  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  milk  and  only 
■wanted  facts,  we  feel  that  we  have  had  an  unbiassed  judgment. 
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It  is  now  three  months  since  this  trial  began  and  the  latter  part  of  this 
time  has  covered  some  of  the  hottest  weather  known  in  Boston  for  years. 
The  Boston  Dispensary  has  prescribed  it  for  all  its  out-door  patients 
(children)  and  so  far  with  gratifying  results.  In  many  cases  the  child  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  on  the  stomach  any  other  kind  of  milk,  or  any  of 
the  prepared  foods,  but  on  the  first  trial  digested  the  evaporated  milk  and 
continued  to  do  so. 

One  child  who  has  been  using  the  milk  for  ten  weeks  and  was  at  the  be- 
ginning feeble  and  sickly,  weighing  at  three  months  only  eleven  pounds, 
after  being  put  on  the  evaporated  milk  gained  three-fourths  of  a  pound  a 
week  for  five  weeks.  Since  that  time  we  have  not  been  informed  of  its 
weight,  but  it  continues  to  do  finely. 

The  milk  has  been  used  since  early  in  June  at  the  Dimmock  street  hos- 
pital for  women  and  children.  The  physicians  in  charge  inform  us  that 
the  children  have  on  the  whole  done  well  on  it  even  during  the  very  hot 
weather,  and  express  the  desire  that  it  might  be  within  reach  of  all  the 
babies  in  their  neighborhood. 

That  the  milk  is  harmless  and  also  digestible,  seems  to  be  quite  fully 
proved.  We  are  told  by  the  physicians  that  its  full  nutritional  value  could 
not  be  definitely  stated  without  still  further  tests,  though  all  looks  favor- 
able for  it. 

In  our  estimation  this  milk  is  the  most  readily  found  substitute  for 
mother's  milk,  and  it  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  convenient  milk  for  household 
use. 

Our  test  has  been  made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  in  that 
we  have  had  no  control  over  the  manufacture  and  supply,  the  milk  being 
probably  twenty-four  hours  on  its  way  to  us,  and  in  hot  weather.  If  it 
were  to  be  introduced  as  a  general  supply  in  large  quantities,  very  careful 
supervision  should  be  had  of  its  manufacture. 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

Maky  Hinmak  Abel, 

Ellen  H.  Richards. 
Boston,  August,  1890. 


The  natukal  besources  of  Loudon  county,  Va.    By  Mrs.  Lauka  Os- 
borne Talbott,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[abstract.] 
The  geographical  features,  geological  treasures,  soil  values  and  history 
of  settlement  and  development  of  this  interesting  portion  of  Virginia  are 
carefully  presented  in  this  paper.    Lying  east  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
south  of  the  Potomac,  between  Maryland  on  the  north  and  the  Bull  Run 
Mountains  on  the  south,  the  Blue  Ridge  elevation  skirting  the  western 
border,  the  surface  is  a  panorama  of  great  beauty.    It  was  separated  from 
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Fairfax  county  in  1757  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  mili- 
tary commander  in  the  latter  part  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Ser- 
geant John  Champe,  who  made  an  attempt  authorized  by  "Washington  to 
capture  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  native  of  this  county.  Some  of  Baron  de 
Kalb's  descendants  still  occupy  land  donated  by  the  government  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Oak  Hill,  the  residence  of  James  Mon- 
roe, fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  nine  miles  south  of 
Leesburg,  the  county  seat,  llemarkably  pure  springs,  "almost  abso- 
lutely chemically  pure,"  the  Pa3onian  springs,  are  located  here.  Marble 
claimed  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Italian  is  found  here.  Specimens  of  pure 
white,  purple  and  copper-colored,  are  exhibited,  and  others  resembling 
malachite  and  onyx.  "  Potomac  marble,"  utilized  for  columns  of  the 
old  House  of  Representatives  in  "Washington,  has  been  burned  in  consid- 
erable quantity  for  lime.  It  is  a  region  full  of  interest  to  the  geo<j;rapher, 
the  geologist,  the  marble-worker,  the  cultivator  and  the  lover  of  beauti- 
ful scenery. 


The  refkigekating  power  of  trees.     By  Jacob  Reese,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Trees  are  living,  breathing  beings.  Their  leaves  are  their  most  impor- 
tant organs.  By  the  agency  of  small  openings  in  the  leaves  called  sto- 
mata,  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  or  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere  and 
deposited  in  the  chlorophyl  which  is  the  laboratory.  The  carbonic  acid  is 
there  disassociated,  the  carbon  put  into  wood  fibre  and  the  oxygen  ex- 
haled as  ozone. 

When  we  burn  a  pound  of  carbon  to  carbonic  acid  (CO^)  14,544  heat 
units  are  set  free ;  and  in  the  act  of  disassociation  of  carbonic  acid  to 
wood  fibre  in  the  tree  and  ozone  exhaled  to  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
number  of  heat  units,  14,544,  are  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  and  made 
latent  in  every  pound  of  carbon  thus  formed  into  wood  fibre. 

We  thus  see  that  the  trees  not  only  purify  the  atmosphere  by  abstract- 
ing carbonic  acid  and  surcharging  it  with  ozone,  but  they  are  also  na- 
ture's automatic  refrigerators  for  abstracting  atmospheric  heat  and  mak- 
ing it  latent  in  the  wood  fibre. 

The  wonderful  development  of  railroad  business  has  destroyed  and  is 
destroying  the  trees  for  ties,  bridges,  cars  and  other  uses  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  and  thus  lessening  the  refrigerating  power  of  the  forests  to 
such  a  degree  that  our  summers  are  getting  hotter  and  hotter  every  year. 

I  therefore  raise  my  voice  against  unnecessary  destruction  of  forest 
trees.  They  are  nature's  atmospheric  purifiers,  nature's  atmospheric  re- 
frigerators, and  conservators  of  health  and  comfort. 
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Thk  forrst  as  a  national  resource.    By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Agricultural 
Department,  WasMiigton,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Classifying  the  natural  resources  for  the  purposes  of  defining  the  po- 
sition of  the  state  towards  them,  we  may  divide  the  resources  into  those 
that  form  directly  the  basis  of  material  development  and  are  objects  of 
industrial  activity  and  those  which,  like  air,  water  and  climate,  are  indi- 
rectly influencing  such  development ;  the  former  class  may  again  be  di- 
vided into  resources  which  are  exhaustible  and  not  restoruble  and  those 
which  are  restorable. 

As  forest  resources,  we  may  consider  the  virgin  forest,  or  we  may  con- 
ceive the  soil  and  its  fertility  capable  of  producing  forest-growth  as  the 
real  resource. 

The  forest-growth  itself,  while  a  material  resource  and  as  such  classed 
among  the  resources  which  form  the  objects  of  individual  activity,  can 
by  its  location  or  position  become  a  dultural  condition,  influencing  cli- 
mate, soil  and  waterflow,  and  thus  ranging  in  value  with  the  second  class 
of  resources.  Climatic  influence,  while  probable,  is  not  as  yet  proved ; 
but  the  influence  of  forest-areas  upon  the  flow  of  water  and  with  it  upon  ' 
soil  conditions  and  upon  winds  is  generally  recognized.  As  a  material 
resource  the  forest  is  exhaustible,  but  within  limits  restorable. 

The  virgin  forest  must  be  reduced  to  gain  the  needed  agricultural 
ground,  but  when  the  requirement  for  food  areas  is  satisfied,  it  is  desir- 
able to  treat  the  forest  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  continued  reproduc- 
tion.    This  gives  rise  to  forest  management  or  forestry  as  an  industry. 

Special  considerations  and  economical  peculiarities  pertain  to  forest- 
growth  and  forestry,  which  may  infiuence  the  relation  of  the  state  toward 
them. 

Such  considerations  and  peculiarities  are : 

1.  By  its  location  upon  mountain  slopes,  sand-dunes  and  otherwise  the 
forest  may  rQpresent  a  climatic  and  cultural  condition  of  paramount  im- 
portance, which  renders  its  material  value  a  secondary  consideration. 

2.  By  mismanagement  or  neglect  the  capacity  for  reproduction  may  be 
injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  reforestation  impracticable,  if  not 
impossible. 

3.  Forest-growth  improves  instead  of  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  is  capable  of  producing  useful  material  on  the  poorest  soils  and 
situations. 

4.  By  proper  methods  in  utilization  alone,  reproduction  of  the  virgin 
forest  superior  in  quality  and  yield  can  be  efiected. 

6.  Forestry  difiers  from  other  industries  in  the  long  period  of  produc- 
tion, necessitating  an  accumulation  of  stocks,  which  is  exposed  to  various 
dangers  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  hence  renders  the  business  hazard- 
ous. 

6.  Forestry  requires  large  areas  and  a  large  fixed  capital,  but  only  small 
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running  capital;  it  employs  little  labor  but  furnishes  employment  at  sea- 
sons when  elsewhere  labor  is  less  needed. 

7.  As  a  financial  investment,  forestry  is  beset  with  many  drawbacks, 
•which  render  it  less  desirable  to  private  enterprise,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing on  hand  a  large  stock  exposed  to  danger  not  rendering  It  a  desirable 
object  of  financial  operation. 

8.  Forestry  engenders  and  requires  permanence,  continuity  of  plans, 
management  and  conservatism. 

As  far  as  the  forest  represents  simply  a  material  resource,  the  position 
of  the  state  toward  it  need  not  difter  from  that  which  It  takes  toward 
other  industries  and  resources,  except  in  so  far  as  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  this  Industry  call  for  special  exercise  of  the  protective  and  persuasive 
or  educational  functions  of  the  state.  The  restrictive  and  providential 
action  of  the  state  Is  only  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  reference  to  those 
forest  areas  whose  existence  and  proper  condition  Infiuence  other  cultural 
conditions.  Since  restriction  of  private  rights  Is  always  Impracticable 
and  unsatisfactory  and  compensation  of  damages  difficult  to  adjust,  com- 
munal or  state  ownership  of  mountain  forests  is  advocated.  The  amelio- 
rative function  of  the  state  Is  called  Into  play  for  the  reforestation  of 
large  treeless  areas  where  private  energy  is  powerless. 


Biological  factors  in  the  nutrition  of  farm  crops.    By  Dr.  Manly 
Miles,  Lansing,  Mich. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  earlier  experiments  relating  to  the  sources  of 
tlie  nitrogen  of  plants,  and  particularly  to  the  results  obtained  by  Bous- 
slngault,  and  at  Ilothamsted,  which  agree  in  showing  that  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen is  not  to  any  extent  appropriated  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  that 
the  soil  is  the  main,  or  sole,  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation. 

In  experiments  at  Rothamsted  with  wheat  and  barley,  representing  the 
cereals,  it  was  found  that  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  nitrogen  In  tlieir  composition  they  were  especially  benefited  by  nitroge- 
nous manures,  while  leguminous  crops,  containing  a  larger  amount  of  ni- 
trogen, were  not  benefited  by  such  manures,  and  that  they  grew  well  under 
conditions  of  nitrogen  supply  that  were  not  sufficient  for  the  cereals.  Le- 
guminous plants  must  therefore  obtain  nitrogen  from  some  source  or  under 
conditions  that  are  not  available  for  the  cereals. 

These  facts  are  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  recent  experiments  which 
prove  that  the  "tubercles"  or  "nodules"  observed  on  the  roots  of  legumi- 
nous plants  are  caused  by  microbes,  and  that  "  the  relation  between  the 
roots  and  the  bacterial  organisms  is  a  true  symbiotic  one,  each  develop- 
ing more  vigorously  at  the  expense  of  the  other,"  and  that  free  nitrogen 
is  thus  made  available  for  the  higher  organism  through  the  agency  of  the 
lower. 
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The  experiments  of  Hellriegel  leading  to  the  discovery  of  these  relations 
of  mutual  dependence  are  noticed,  and  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  in 
1888  and  1889,  with  pease,  vetches,  lupins,  red  clover  and  lucerne,  which 
fully  verify  the  results  obtained  by  Hellriegel,  are  described  in  greater 
detail. 

In  these  experiments  the  plants  were  grown  in  pots  of  clean  white  quartz 
sand  to  which  was  added  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the  ash  of  the 
plant  under  experiment,  and  this  prepared  sand  was  then  sterilized  by 
keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  several  days.  All  were  watered 
with  distilled  water. 

In  each  series,  nothing  else  was  added  to  one  pot,  while  in  two  others 
the  prepared  sand  was  inoculated  with  a  small  quantit}'  of  a  water  extract 
of  a  fertile  soil.  In  a  fourth  pot  plants  were  grown  in  a  field  or  garden 
soil. 

After  about  four  and  one-half  months,  the  yellow  lupins  in  pot  1,  in  the 
prepared  quartz  sand  alone,  barely  appeared  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  one 
plant  being  about  1^  and  the  other  2  inches  high.  In  the  inoculated  quartz 
sand,  in  pot  2,  one  plant  was  about  2  feet  high  and  the  other  18  inches, 
both  spreading  beyond  the  width  of  the  pot.  One  plant  in  pot  3,  also  in 
inoculated  quartz  sand,  was  more  than  2  feet  high  and  the  other  little 
more  than  8  inches. 

The  plants  in  pots  2  and  3  flowered  and  seeded,  and  they  in  fact  made  a 
better  growth  than  the  plants  in  pot  4  (in  a  soil  from  a  field  where  lupins 
were  growing)  which  were  but  16  and  18  inches  high,  and  less  branching 
than  those  in  pots  2  and  3. 

There  was  little  root  development  in  pot  1,  and  no  root-tubercles  could 
he  found.  In  pots  2  and  3  there  was  abundant  root  development,  wiLh  nu- 
merous root  tubercles,  exceeding  in  this  respect  the  plants  in  pot  4. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  pease  and  vetches,  but  the  roots 
of  the  red  clover  and  lucerne  were  not  examined,  as  the  plants  were  saved 
for  a  second  year's  growth. 

In  all  cases  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants  was  coincident  with  the  de- 
velopment of  numerous  root-tubercles,  which  were  produced  by  the  inoc- 
.ulation  of  a  sterile  quartz  sand  with  microbes  from  a  fertile  soil. 

The  term  symbiosis,  as  now  used,  is  limited  to  the  mutually  beneficial 
relations  of  certain  species  living  together  in  harmony,  but  the  biological 
-relations  of  mutual  dependence  presented  by  microbes  and  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  soil,  may  extend  to  a  series  of  organisms,  each  of  which  has  its 
influence  on  the  well  being  of  the  others. 

The  activities  of  microbes  in  soil  metabolism  are  not  limited  to  processes 
of  putrefaction  and  nitrification.  In  the  author's  experiments  with  soil 
imicrobes  they  proved  their  ability  to  take  their  required  supplies  of  lime 
and  potash  from  solid  fragments  of  gypsum  and  feldspar,  and  even  from 
the  glass  tubes  in  which  cultures  were  made,  which  were  deeply  etched 
by  their  action. 

In  the  Rothamsted  experiments  vetches  in  a  rich  garden  soil,  and  lupins 
In-asoil  from  a  field  where  lupins  were  growing,  did  not  grow  as  well  as 
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in  a  sterile  quartz  sand  inoculated  with  the  microbes  contained  in  a  small 
quantity  of  soil-extract. 

Tlie  biological  factors  concerned  in  preparing  plant  food,  appear  to  be 
quite  as  important  as  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  in  promoting  plant 
growth.  The  cereals  with  the  microbes  that  find  favorable  nutritive  con- 
ditions in  the  vicinity  of  their  roots,  undoubtedly  have  an  influence  on  the 
soil  that  aids  in  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants  with  their 
symbiotic  microbes  tliat  appropriate  free  nitrogen  and  thus  add  to  the 
available  stores  of  fertility. 

The  interdependent  relations  of  soil  microbes  and  plants  of  difi"erent 
habits  of  growth,  must  be  recognized  as  significant  factors  in  vegetable 
nutrition,  and  a  revision  of  the  popular  theories  of  soil  exhaustion  and 
manures  is  needed  from  this  standpoint.  The  applications  of  science  to 
agriculture,  so  far  as  field  crops  are  concerned,  will  be  best  promoted  by 
investigations  relating  to  the  life  history  of  these  organisms,  and  their 
immediate  and  remote  relations  to  the  roots  of  plants  of  difi'erent  species, 
and  to  processes  of  soil  metabolism  under  difi'erent  conditions. 

In  the  light  of  recent  experiments  the  prediction  made  by  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters,  that  farmers  in  the  future  will  sow  the  germs  of  micro-organisms 
to  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  soils,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  vision- 
ary one,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  breeding  of  beneficial  microbes  may 
prove  to  be  of  as  great  practical  interest  to  the  farmer,  as  the  breeding  of 
yeast  now  is  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  the  plausible  inferences  that  may 
be  made  from  the  evidence  presented  in  regard  to  this  recently  discovered 
source  of  tlie  nitrogen  supply  of  leguminous  plants  under  special  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  nitrogen  removed  from  the  soil  in 
crops,  and  by  drainage,  or  otherwise,  is  fully  restored  by  corresponding 
amounts  derived  from  free  nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  microbes,  or 
that  this  is  the  sole,  or,  even  the  main  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  legumin- 
ous crops  in  average  soils. 

Tiie  Rothamsted experiments  show  that  the  previous  accumulations  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  the  soil  must  be  tlie  source  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  of  leguminous  crops,  and  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
crops  does  not  prevent  an  appreciable  diminution  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
surface  soil. 

The  evidence,  thus  far  available,  seems  to  Indicate  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  farm  practice  the  microbes  concerned  in  worliing  up  the  sup- 
plies of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  soil  are  quite  as  important  factors  in  the 
nutrition  of  leguminous  plants  as  their  symbiotic  microbes  that  make  free 
nitrogen  available. 


The  ethics  of  strikes.    By  "Wm.  H.  Hale,  Ph.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[AnSTRACT.] 

The  author  took  the  ground  that  there  is  a  mutuality  of  obligation  be» 
tween  employers  and  employed,  just  as  in  all  contracts.     Hence  employes 
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have  no  right  to  stop  work  by  a  concerted  signal,  especially  in  large  en- 
terprises involving  the  public  comfort  and  convenience,  and  that  such  ac- 
tion might  well  be  made  amenable  to  punishment  by  law. 


The  Kankakee  pkoblem.     By  Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell,  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

[abstract.] 

The  great  Kankakee  marsh,  which  disfigures  the  northwestern  portion 
of  Indiana,  embraces  nearly  half  a  million  of  acres.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral belief,  it  is  not  a  low  swamp,  but  a  broad  valley  from  one  to  ten  miles 
in  width,  with  a  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  level  of  700  feet,  more  tl)an 
IfiO  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  150  feet  above  the  Wabash  river  at  La- 
fayette. This  broad  valley  is  bordered  on  both  sides  with  banks  and  hills 
rising  above  the  marsh  ten  to  sixty  feet.  This  valley  or  marsh  doubtless 
is  the  bed  of  the  glacial  river  which  was  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
great  glacier  of  this  section — miles  in  width  but  with  shallow  depth,  and 
which  carried  the  surplus  waters  to  the  southwest  down  a  gentle  de- 
clivity of  one  foot  to  the  mile.  The  present  Kankakee  river  is  the  most 
crooked  stream  in  the  world — its  tortuous  course  measuring  between  its 
source  and  the  western  boundary  of  Indiana  nearly  250  miles,  and  between 
which  points  a  feasible  drainage  channel  maybe  constructed  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  length.  The  surface  over  which  this  river  flows  is  a 
light,  sandy  loam,  devoid  of  rock  througiiout  its  entire  length  in  this  state. 
The  crooked  river  now  winding  through  the  marsh  is  a  dynamical  problem 
of  easy  solution  with  the  elements  of  slope  and  soil  given.  The  velocity 
of  flow  with  the  fall  of  one  foot  per  mile  is  too  great  for  the  stability  of 
the  sandy  bed,  consequently  the  sand  taken  up  by  the  current,  put  by  re- 
tardation along  the  borders,  would  cause  the  narrowing  and  deepening  of 
the  stream,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  velocity  which,  in  turn,  would 
take  up  greater  quantities  of  the  unstable  bed,  and  these  would  be  depos- 
ited in  the  direction  of  flow.  These  sand-bars  would  divert  the  channel 
continually,  and,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  river  would 
change  from  straight  to  crooked,  until  by  increased  length  and  decreased 
slope,  a  velocity  was  attained  consistent  with  isermanence  of  the  loose 
bed  over  which  it  flows.  The  practical  angle  of  repose  for  the  Kankakee, 
with  its  present  average  volume  of  water,  is  four  inches  to  the  mile. 

In  the  year  1882  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana  ordered  a  survey 
of  the  Kankakee  river  from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  Momence,  111.,  with  a 
view  to  the  drainage  and  recovery  of  the  great  marsh.  For  convenience 
of  reference  the  following  levels,  taken  from  the  survey  of  1882,  are 
given : 

Sea  level 0 

Lake  Michigan 585 
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Kankakee  at  South  Bend 721 

Kankakee  at  Mud  lake  .     .     .    .— GDO 

Kankakee  at  English  lake 6(57 

Kankakee  at  State  line 624 

Kankakee  at  Bull  creek 619 

Kankakee  at  Monaence,  lU.,  below  dam 613 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  included,  first,  the  construction  of  a  new 
channel  approximately  eighty  miles  long  in  the  state  of  Indiana  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  deeper  channel  and  increased  velocity ;  second,  the 
digging  of  a  large  number  of  lateral  ditches  to  the  improved  channel; 
third,  the  dredging  of  portions  of  the  old  channel;  fourth,  removal  of 
the  limestone  ledge  which  obstructs  the  river  at  Momence,  111.  Since  this 
survey  was  made  no  general  system  of  work  has  been  entered  upon,  but 
there  has  been  accomplished  far  more  than  the  public  has  knowledge  of, 
and  the  progress  of  recovery  of  the  marsh  has  been  fully  up  to  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  drainage.  More 
than  fifty  miles  of  ditches,  the  larger  portion  20  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep, 
have  been  cut  with  steam  dredges  and  by  ordinary  digging,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  drainage  scheme  has  been  fully  established. 

The  Legislature  of  1889  made  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  limestone  ledge  at  Momence,  111.,  and  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Ilovey  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the  right  of  way  has  been  secured  to  the 
State  from  the  laud-owners  adjacent  to  the  river,  and  acareful  survey  and 
estimate  have  been  made  for  the  Improvement.  The  improvement  pro- 
posed includes  a  channel  7  feet  at  the  deepest  point,  and  continuing  down 
the  stream  with  a  slope  of  3  inches  to  the  mile,  until  the  present  bed  of 
the  river  is  reached.  The  excavation  will  be  100  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom, 
and  200  feet  at  the  top,  for  all  depths  over  5  feet.  This  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  carry  off"  the  surplus  water  and  to  furnish  the  needed  outlet 
for  the  further  improvement  of  the  river  further  up  the  stream,  in  the 
marsh  lands  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  A  delay  is  now  occasioned  by  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  liaihvay  Company  seeking  to  prevent  the  open- 
ing of  the  dams  at  Momence  and  the  cutting  of  the  new  channel  beneath 
their  right  of  way.  This  dispute  is  between  the  railroad  and  the  heirs  of 
the  Cass  estate,  from  whom  a  part  of  the  island  at  Momence  was  pur- 
chased, and  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the  courts.  Much  needless  alarm 
has  been  expressed  and  useless  speculation  indulged  in  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  as  to  the  effect  this  improvement  in  the  Kankakee  will 
have  upon  property  at  Momence  and  further  down  the  river.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  forebodings  are  groundless,  except,  possibly,  the  ef- 
fects which  will  result  from  the  drainage  proper  of  the  Kankakee  marshes. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  tlie  Kankakee  will  become  a  much  smaller  stream 
"When  the  swamp  lands  above  cease  to  be  reservoirs  of  water  and  are  con- 
verted into  productive  farms,  so  that  this  stream  for  water  power  will  be 
less  valualile,  just  as  other  streams  in  the  state  whose  sources  were  in  the 
elevated  swamps  have  become  smaller  by  the  general  drainage  of  the 
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country.  But  this  result  is  inevitable,  whether  the  rock  obstruction  at 
Momence  is  removed  or  not,  for  this  removal,  while  very  desirable,  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  drainage  of  the  marshes.  This  entire  problem 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Indiana,  and  its  proper  solution  involves  in- 
terests of  the  greatest  value. 


Constitutionality  of  our  national  economic  policy.     By  Charles 
S.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  Madison,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  framing  the  great  compact 
of  indissoluble  union  in  the  reorganization  of  our  national  government 
for  the  improved  "  welfare,  security  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States"  who  placed  the  forcible  and  unquestionable  power  in  our 
Constitution  to  legislate  for  the  necessary  protection  of  American  indus- 
tries against  foreign  competition  by  the  following  clause  : 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises;  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations." 

It  was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  in  the  great  Continental  Con- 
vention Sept.  17,  1787,  that  "  as  soon  as  nine  (of  the  thirteen)  states  shall 
have  ratified  this  Constitution  that  the  new  law  should  be  proclaimed  and 
a  new  Congress  assembled." 

Thus  was  created  the  economic  policy  of  our  country  in  the  above  pro- 
vision. 

Madison  and  all  the  other  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that  com- 
merce must  be  regulated;  that  equal  conditions  were  naturally  impossible; 
and  hence  that  "  universal  principles"  were  absurd  as  an  economic  policy. 
The  preamble  of  the  second  act  of  Congress  under  that  Constitution  con- 
tained the  following  clear  and  forcible  logic : 

•  "  AVhereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufacturers, 
that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported." 

This  measure  was  also  moved  by  Madison,  also  urged  and  signed  by 
President  Washington  and  passed  by  such  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  that  the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  called  for  iu  either 
house. 

It  was  not  an  original  act,  but  according  to  Mr.  Madison,  "its  recom- 
mendation h:id  been  universal."  He  further  said  in  explanation  :  "  Our 
situation  admitting  of  no  delay,  I  shall  propose  such  articles  (for  customs 
duties)  only  as  are  liable  to  occasion  the  least  delay  until  a  system  of  per- 
manent duties  can  be  perfected." 

But  the  necessity  for  tliia  i-eorganization  of  our  national  government 
was  found  in  the  conditions  of  disordered  finance  and  inequitable  laws  of 
commerce  of  the  individual  states  as  well  as  of  national  demoralization 
and  ruined  credit. 
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The  stronjrest  evidence  that  Mr.  Madison  regarded  a  custom's  tariff  as 
practical  political  economy  is  in  his  own  words.  Speaking  of  the  barren- 
ness of  the  national  treasury  and  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  he  urged  that  "  a 
revenue  must  be  obtained,  but  the  system  must  be  such  a  one  that  while  it 
secures  the  oliject  it  must  not  be  oppressive  to  our  constituents,  and  happy 
it  is  for  us  that  such  a  system  is  within  our  power;  for  I  apprehend  that 
both  these  objects  may  be  obtained  from  an  impost  on  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States." 

It  has  also  been  shown  in  foregoing  letters  of  this  series  : 

That  a  protective  policy  to  our  industries  was  a  system  universally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Confederation  of  States  pregxistent  to  the  United  States 
Congress  (1789)  ; 

Tiiat  its  provision  was  inserted  in  our  Constitution,  and  adopted  in  con- 
vention presided  over  by  Washington; 

That  Madison  was  not  only  the  writer  thereof,  but  also  its  earnest  ad- 
vocate and  especially  of  the  protective  provision  for  import  duty,  as 
quoted  above; 

That  Ji'fferson,  the  Immortal  beacon-light  of  democratic  principles  and 
father  of  that  party,  laid  down  such  a  principle  as  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and — 

That  it  was  not  until  the  interests  of  the  south  became  single  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  and  in  marketing  the  same  in  England,  and  in  bank- 
ing returns  in  that  country,  while  the  north,  by  the  yearly  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  alienated  those  exclusively  agricultural  states  which,  in 
a  greatly  mistaken  principle,  blinded  her  best  statesmen,  as  early  as  1824, 
to  the  economic  Interests  of  the  country  by  the  passions  of  the  political 
antagonism  produced. 

And  to  show  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  economic  policy,  and  its 
constitutionality,  the  following  extracts  are  herewith  quoted  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

The  patriots,  for  whose  Injunction  upon  the  American  people  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  laws  they  left  us  consideration  is  asked,  are  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and  Jackson.  All  urged  the  necessity 
of  protecting  and  fostering  our  commerce  and  navigation,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extracts. 

Washington,  in  his  first  message,  Jan.  8,  1790,  says  : 

"The  ailvancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  by  all  proper 
means  will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation,  but  I  cannot  forbear  intimating  to  you 
the  expediency  of  jfiving  effectual  encoui-agement  as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  pro- 
ducing tlu-m  at  home." 

In  his  message,  Dec.  7,  1796,  Washington  said: 

"  Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  upon  foreign  supply— precarious,  because 
liable  to  be  interrupted  ?  If  the  necessary  article  sliould  in  tliis  case  cost  more  in  time 
of  peace,  will  nut  the  security  and  independence  thence  aribing  form  au  ample  compen- 
sation ?" 

This  warning  was  conveyed  by  Adams  In  his  message  of  May  16,  1797  : 

"  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  become  an  interesting  object  of  attention, 
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wlietlier  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  wealtli  and  finances  or  tlic  strengtli  and  re- 
sources of  tlie  Nation.  To  prevent  it  from  being  nndennined  or  destroyed  it  is  essen- 
tial tliat  it  receive  an  adequate  protection.  Our  agriculture,  fisheries,  art  and  manu- 
factures are  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  our  commerce.  In  short,  commerce 
has  made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or  neglected  without  in- 
volving the  people  in  poverty  and  distress"  •  •  • 

Jefferson  said,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  March  4,  1801 : 

"I  deem  tlie  essential  principles  of  our  Government  .  •  .  commerce  and  honest 
friendship  witli  all  nations;  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  as  its 
handmaid." 

In  his  message,  Dec.  15,  1802,  he  said: 

"To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enter- 
prises .  .  .  and  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  are  the  land- 
marks by  wliicli  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings." 

Again,  in  his  eighth  annual  message,  Nov.  8,  1808,  he  said  : 

"  We  must  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures  and 
improvements.  .  .  .  Little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishment  formed  and  forming 
will,  under  tlie  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation,  under  protecting  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions, become  permanent." 

This  was  about  the  time  that  Jefferson  introduced  his  famous  "Embar- 
go Act  (107)." 

Thus  we  find  even  prohibition,  under  some  circumstances,  a  great  dem- 
ocratic principle.  The  plainest  expression  of  his  views  was  written  by 
Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  of  Boston,  1816,  in  which  he 
said : 

"The  grand  inquiry  is,  Shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go  without  them,  at  the 
will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  He  wlio  is  against  domestic  manufactures  must  be  for  reduc- 
ing us  eitlier  to  dependence  uiion  that  nation  or  be  clothed  m  skins  and  live  like  wild 
beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.    I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  these." 

These  are  strong  words  and  "  Jeffersonian  principles." 
But  here  is  the  final  answer  to  all  misunderstanding  or  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  constitutional  right,  or  as  to  the  principle  laid  down  as  tiie  true 
economic  system.     The  quotation  is  from  Jackson's  message  of  Dec.  7, 
1830 :  ■ 

"The  tariff  is  objected  to  by  some  as  unconstitutional.  Tlie  power  to  impose  duties  on 
imports  originally  belonged  to  tlie  several  States.  The  riglit  to  adjust  these  duties,  witli 
a  view  to  tlieencouragementof  domestic  branches  of  industry,  is  so  completely  identical 
with  that  power  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other. 
The  states  have  delegated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation  re- 
lating to  their  inspection  laws.  This  authority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from  the 
States,  the  right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  exist  in  them." 

Here  is  a  clear  reason  for  the  refusal  sometimes  cited,  and  of  Congress 
to  recognize  state  rights  in  individual  state  tariff  laws  as  prohibited  in  the 
following  clause  of  Sec.  9,  U.  S.  Statutes. 

"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another." 

The  Constitution  further  sets  forth  the  key-note  and  fundamental  eco- 
nomic principle  of  an  equitable  government,  and   immortalizes  the  fore- 
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si^lit  and  discretion  of  the  Fatliers  of  the  Republic.      See  Sec.  10,  U.  S. 
Statutes. 

"  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec-  . 
tion  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  stale  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  tlie  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  (Jongress." 

This  is  clear  prohibition  against  tlie  intermeddling  of  state  interests 
with  national  interests  and  is  the  only  application  or  inference  that  can  be 
drawn.    Jackson  continues : 

"  The  indispensable  power  thus  sun-endered  by  the  States  must  be  within  the  scope 
of  aiithority  on  the  subject  expressly  delegated  to  Congress.  lam  confirmed  as  well  by 
the  opininiis  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  have  each 
repeatedly  recommended  this  right  under  the  Constitvtion,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of 
Congress,  the  continutd  acquiescence  of  the  States,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the 
people." 

These  words  of  Jaclison  cannot  be  answered  ;  they  cannot  be  mistalien 
in  meaning  or  in  defining  the  conditions  of  our  country,  or  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  fathers  who  framed  our  government;  they  are  as  forcible  and 
as  trutliful  as  was  his  exposition  in  liis  nullification  proclamation,  two  years 
later  (1832),  of  tlie  true  purpose  of  that  agitation  —  that  it  was  not  the 
nullification  of  our  great  economic  laws  that  was  aimed  at  or  desired  in 
fact — ^but  nullification  of  our  constitutional  alliance;  for  disunion  com- 
pletely, as  was  the  purpose  of  secession  in  1861. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  destruction  of  our  economic  reason  may  not 
occur  again,  nor  delusive  theories  be  submitted  as  a  party  platform  to  our 
people.  If  it  is  precipitated.  South  Carolina  will  stand  firm  for  protection 
of  her  rice  industries;  Louisiana  for  her  sugar  product;  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  for  their  cotton  manufactures;  Alabama  for  her  coal  and  iron 
resources;  and  the  West,  busy  and  independent  in  maliing  her  own  sup- 
plies, will,  witli  the  rest,  form  a  politico-economic  phalanx  that  will  defeat 
the  "glittering  generalities"  of '*free-trade"  delusion  as  efi'ectually  as  "the 
fathers  of  our  country"  defeated  the  states  separately  in  the  over-zealous 
desire  to  duplicate  national  powers  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  their 
debts  by  too  much  protection. 

Jefi"erson  and  Jackson  have  recorded  themselves  perhaps  more  forcibly 
than  any  other  of  our  statesmen. 

In  his  letter  (above  quoted)  Jefferson  emphasized  his  views  too  plainly 
to  be  misunderstood.     He  wrote  as  follows  : 
"Mr.  IJenj.  AusriN,  Boston,  Mass.  i 

"You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  our  dependence  on  England 
for  nmnufactiires.  Tliore  was  a  time  when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more 
candor.  But  withla  the  thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are  circumstances 
changed  I    .    .     . 

"We  have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  tliat  there  exists  both  profligacy 
ami  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  witli  otlier  nations;  that 
to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves." 

And  the  consistency  in  economic  principle  of  that  sturdy  old  patriot, 
hero  and  economist—  Jackson  — is  shown  In  the  following  extracts  of 
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letters,  which  should  live  in  the  memory  of  our  people,  especially  of  those 
who  live  in  that  locality,  defended  and  saved  through  his  heroism,  and 
who  admire  his  principles  politically;  surely  all  must  admire  him  more  in 
recalling  the  evidence  of  his  consistency  in  blending  the  political  with  the 
economical  in  principles  of  national  government. 

In  a  spirit  of  narrow-mindedness  at  the  time  that  political  hatred  in  the 
south  was  growing  toward  the  north,  and  so-called  nullification  in  recip- 
rocation to  the  passion  of  abolitionism,  the  popularity  of  General  Jackson 
was  developing  as  a  politician  to  the  same  degree  as  he  had  attained  as  a 
hero,  and  it  was  attempted  to  intimidate  him  as  a  statesman,  and  utilize 
him  as  an  instrument  of  policy  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  judgment  in  economy, 
and  of  the  true  interests  of  our  country,  as  will  here  be  seen : 

"Wakrenton,  VA.,  April  21, 1824. 
"To  General  Andrew  Jackson. 

"Dear  Sir:  Being  one  of  the  six  members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  caucus  last 
winter  wlio  voted  for  you  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  supported  by  the  people  of 
the  State  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  having  since  heard  tliat  you  are 
in  favor  of  the  'protective-duty  policy,'  I  take  the  liberty  of  desiring  you  to  inform  me 
whether  you  intend  voting  for  tlie  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress.  I  wish  to  liave  in- 
formation on  the  subject  as  soon  as  your  convenience  will  permit,  that  I  may  answer 
the  Fredericksburg  Committee,  who  invite  my  cooperation  in  getting  up  a  ticket  for 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  In  this  country  you  have  many  friends,  and  some  think  your 
support  will  be  better  in  Petersburg  than  in  any  of  the  contiguous  counties.  We  are 
anti-tariff  here,  and  candor  requires  me  to  say  that  sliould  you  be  the  advocate  of  a 
measure  to  which  our  interest  is  evidently  opposed,  the  zeal  with  which  you  have  been 
hitherto  supported  will  be  relaxed. 

I  am,  etc.,  L.  H.  Coleman." 

It  was  Henry  Clay  who  said  he  would  rather  be  right  than  to  be  President, 
but  it  was  General  Jackson  who  fired  a  charge  of  economic  cannister  and 
grape  at  the  man  who  dared  to  bribe  him  with  the  temptation  of  that  high 
office  and  power  at  the  sacrifice  of  principles  and  a  faithful  support  of  the 
economic  policy  founded  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country: 

"  Washington  City,  April  26, 1824. 

'•Sir:  I  have  the  honor  this  day  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  with 
candor  shall  reply  to  it  .  .  .  You  ask  me  my  opinion  on  the  tariff.  I  answer  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  judicious  examination  and  revision  of  it;  and  so  far  as  the  tariff  before 
us  embraces  the  design  of  fostering,  protecting  and  preserving  within  ourselves  the 
means  of  national  defence  and  independence,  particularly  in  a  state  of  war,  I  tvould 
advocate  and  support  it.  Tlie  experience  of  the  late  war  ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson,  and 
one  never  to  be  forgotten 

"Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty  and  independence.  That  same  Providence 
has  blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national  independence  and  national  defence.  If  we 
omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  He  has  extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not  the  continu- 
ation of  His  blessings.  He  has  filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals,  with 
lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and 
wool. 

"These  being  the  grand  materials  of  our  national  defence,  they  ought  to  have  ex- 
tended to  them  adequate  and  fair  pi-otection,  that  our  manufactories  and  laborers  may 
be  placed  on  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe,  and  that  we  may  have  within  our 
own  country  a  supply  of  tliose  leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  to  war. 

"I  have  presented  you  my  opinions  freely,  because  I  am  without  concealment,  and 
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should  indeed  despise  myself  if  I  could  believe  myself  capable  of  acquiring  the  coufl- 
deuce  of  any  by  means  so  ignoble. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Jackson." 

This  letter  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (quoted  above), 
and  although  both  are  necessarily ^given  here  iu  excerpts,  they  should  be 
fully  read  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  particulars  have  been  detailed  in  full,  in  a  preceding  letter,  of  the 
struggle  of  the  new-born  States  in  legislative  contention  over  discussion 
of  an  economic  policy — fierce  almost  as  the  struggle  for  independence  that 
almost  disrupted  their  union,  from  1783  to  1789,  under  the  Old  Confedera- 
tion—until the  agreement  to  settle  the  question  of  rates  of  import  duty  in 
convention  of  specially  appointed  delegates,  and  at  this  convention  adopted 
our  present  Constitution,  and  virtually  reconstructed  our  Union  under  the 
title  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  a  view  to  a  successful  "regula- 
tion of  commerce"  under  the  essential  agreement  of  one  uniform  Tariff. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  again  present  the  official  history  that  was 
given  from  the  archives  of  old  records  carefully  examined  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  given  in  therecordof  Tariff  conditions  of  1774-1789.  That 
history  can  never  be  eliminated  from  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Congress,  it  has  been  admitted  by  all  statesmen  for  the  long  century  of 
our  national  existence,  has  direct  and  explicit  authority,  hy  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  very  cause  of  its  preparation,  therefore,  and  in  its  distinct 
provisions,  to  regulate  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

The  inadequate  provisions  of  Eeciprocity  Treaties,  and  the  instability 
of  such  protection  from  the  changeability  of  the  economic  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  every  growing  country  and  intelligent  community  appear,  however, 
remarkable.  We  have  seen  our  commercial  marine,  wrenched  from  us  by 
Treaty  stipulations,  accepted  and  inserted  by  short-sighted  diplomatists; 
we  have  seen  appropriation  after  appropriation  authorized  for  river  and 
harbor  improvement;  we  have  seen  yearly  provision — altiiough  stinted 
and  meanly  begrudged  by  some  politician — for  representatives  to  live 
abroad,  empowered  with  the  functions  of  Consul  and  Envoy  extraordinary, 
to  watch  and  protect  the  interests  of  our  anticipated  commerce;  and  yet, 
at  this  advanced  period  of  our  national  life,  the  cry  Is  heard  in  our  halls 
of  legislation,  and  reverberated  throughout  our  country,  that — 

'  'Covgreit  has  no  right  to  protect  commerce  I" 

Was  ever  a  political  cry  so  extremely  inconsistent? 

Men  who  loudly  boast  in  Congress  of  their  free  love  for  "free  land," 
"free  men,"  "free  trade,"  and  who  bargain  for  their  special  interest  in  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  for  buoys  and  beacons,  lighthouses  and  custom 
houses,  to  impress  their  constituents  with  an  idea  of  their  watchfulness, 
of  their  local  commercial  advancement,  are  heard  to  declare,  almost  iu  the 
same  breath,  and  to  stultify  consistency,  by  abiding — but — 

"Congress  has  no  power  to  impose  impost  duties." 

Impose?  What  imposition  it  would  be  upon  us,  and  how  unconstitu- 
tional it  would  be  in  our  statesmen,  to  enslave  us  to  the  tricks  of  foreign 
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traders,  and  to  rob  us — theformerof  manufactures— of  an  equitable  chance 
to  develop  a  home  market,  and  to  compete  in  the  world's  commerce,  for 
the  two-fold  benefit  of  revenue  and  protection? 

If  it  is  "robbery,"  as  absurdly  declared  by  some  agents,  to  enact,  under 
our  Constitution,  a  law  for  impost  duty  to  protect  home  trade,  it  is  robbery 
also  and  unconstitutional  to  enact  for  provision  for  river  and  harbor  and 
all  coast  defence;  it  is  robbery  to  the  industrious  American  of  the  spirit 
of  thrift  and  reward  of  prosperity. 

Our  Constitution  was  not  made  by  partial  statesmen.  It  is  simple, 
clear,  and  equitable;  it  is  the  most  scientific,  economic  instrument  ever 
prepared  ;  it  has  lasted  through  many  severe  assaults  and  continued  sieges 
of  attempts  to  misconstrue  its  tenor  and  power  for  both  political  and 
economic  schemes  of  foreign  rivals,  but  it  will  stand  while  the  world 
stands,  and  cannot  be  nullified  except  in  the  imagination  of  theorists  of 
special  interests. 

That  the  prosperity  of  the  south  was  regarded  by  our  great  men  in  the 
earliest  period  of  our  Republic  as  dependent  upon  a  uniform  tariff  of  im- 
port duties  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  adopted 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  Jan'y  21,  1785  : 

"Resolved,  That  Echmind  Randolpli  anil  others  be  appointed  commissioners,  who,  or 
any  five  of  wliom,  sliall  meet  such  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other 
States  in  the  Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  trade  of  the  United  States;  to  examine  the  relative  situations  and  trade  of  tlie  said 
States;  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  regulations  may  be 
necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  their  permanent  harmony,  and  to  report  to  the 
several  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object.'' 

But  to  quote  the  happy  words,  referring  to  these  facts,  of  that  profound 
statesman — Webster,— half  a  century  after,  will  be  refreshing  to  the  mem- 
ory of  readers,  and  satisfactorily  pleasant  in  reading  a  happy  opinion  : 

"We  may  look  at  the  debates  in  all  the  State  conventions,  and  the  expositions  of  all 
the  greatest  men  in  the  country,  particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  tlie  great 
northern  and  southern  stars,  and  we  sliall  find  it  everyiohere  held  tip  as  the  JIAI.V  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  tliat  it  would  give  the  General  Government  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  and  trade." 

Mr.  Webster  shows  also  that : 

"This  power  was  tlius  considered  established  by  the  framersof  the  Constitution,  and 
has  been  steadily  recognized  by  tlie  Government." 

He  says  further,  and  can  words  be  more  emphatic? 

"It  was  distinctly  and  in  terms  recognized  by  the  very  first  act  laying  duties  of  Im- 
port.   It  pervades  the  history  of  our  legislation." 

There  never  was  a  doubt  of  the  cause  of  the  reorganization  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  framing  the  Constitution,  or  of  Us  cementing  properties  in  this 
very  cause.  It  was  to  strike  at  this  very  cause,  as  a  means  of  dividing  the 
Union,  that  the  advocates  of  nullification  worked  in  their  political  passion 
in  prejudice  against  the  advocates  of  abolitionism. 

"Commerce !  Commerce !  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Webster,  in  a  fervent  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  our  Union  upon 
the  principles  in  and  that  suggested  our  Constitution,  for  the  permanent. 
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equitable,  and  remunerative  economic  policy  inprotecting  American  labor 
and  trade. 

The  industry  and  commerce  of  any  country  can  only  be  preserved  by 
vigilance  and  judgment  in  watchfulness  of  the  changing  advantages  or 
disadvitntages  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  and  in  wise  legislation, 
according  to  existing  conditions,  and  not  to  theories  of  foreign  econo- 
mists who  lived  a  century  ago,  like  Adam  Smith,  or  to  a  policy  adaptable 
or  acceptable  to  foreign  powers,  however  fascinating. 

But  dually,  in  consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  tariff  of  import 
duties,  it  is  necessary  to  cite  the  ruling  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  land, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  has  made  this  question  res 
aOjudicata  in  the  several  opinions  and  decisions  recorded  whenever  and 
wherever  tlie  point  has  been  blended  with  cases  considered  by  that  su- 
preme power.  And  such  decision  has  been  emphatic,  distinct,  and  uni- 
versally consistent,  that  it  is  not  only  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  a  tariff  of  import  rates  both  for  revenue  of  our  treasury  and  for  the 
protection  of  our  industries,  l)ut  also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  that  national 
body  to  look  to  those  economic  interests  of  our  country. 

"This  power,"  the  Supreme  Court  declared,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs. 
Ogden,  "like  all  others  vested  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  itself.  It  may 
be  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent  and  acknowledge  no  limitations  other 
than  are  prescribed  in  tlie  Constitution."  Tlie  expression  "to  its  utmost 
extent"  and  "no  limitntion"  must  doubtless  have  been  unread  Ijy  some  of 
our  statesmen  who  claiui  to  be  legal  or  constitutional  advisers. 

But,  it  ma}'  be  aslced,  what  "power"  is  meant  by  this  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court?    The  words  of  the  court  in  tlie  quoted  case  are  : 

"Whiit  is  this  power?  It  is  the  power  to  regulate— that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  is  to  be  governed.  Now  the  court  asks  and  answers  the  question 
clearly  and  Anally." 

Again  and  again  this  highest  court  has  been  emphatic  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  our  national  protective  policy.  And  emphatic  still,  yet, 
withal,  in  wisdom  and  discretion,  discriminating  between  extreme  and 
mediocre  measures,  the  court  declares,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Masagold,  as  follows,  in  the  most  forcible  opinion : 

"In  Congress,  by  tlie  Constitution,  is  vested  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  although,  al  periods  of  excitement,  an  application  of  the  terms  'to 
regulate  commerce,'  such  as  would  embrace  prohib  tion,  may  be  q'lestioned,  yet,  since 
the  passage  of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  laws  and  tiie  repciited  judicial  sanc- 
tions which  those  L>tatntus  h:ive  received,  it  can  scarcely,  at  this  day,  be  open  to  doubt 
that  every  sulject  (ailing  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  commercial  regulations  may- 
be partially  or  wholly  excluded  when  either  measure  shall  be  demanded  by  the  safety 
or  by  the  important  interest  of  the  entire  nation." 

Here  is  the  question  of  constitutionality  clearly  and  definitely  expounded 
and  settled. 

Who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  the  "important  Interests  of  commercial 
regulation?"  Theorists  and  lawyers,  or  statesmen,  who  are  business  men 
of  every  industiy? 

Yet  we  hear  weekly  in  Congress  from  some  theoretical  statesmen,  as 
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well  as  from  influenced  journalists  and  foreign  agents,  those  old  hackney 
or  British  "cockney"  cries  that  "a  tariff  is  a  tax."  "a  tariff  is  barbarous," 
"robbery,"  "unlawful,"  "unjust,"  "inequitable,"  when  the  experience  of 
our  fathers  in  the  old  Confederation  forced  them  to  reorganize  their  form 
of  government  and  formulate  a  constitution  providing  expressly  for  such 
economic  policy,  when  it  has  been  preserved  through  generations  and 
through  political  dissensions  and  conflicts,  and  when  the  Supreme  Court 
has  again  and  again  maintained  that  it  was  just,  equitable,  and  constitu- 
tional.    Who  then  is  it  who  cries  robbery?  and  for  what  motive? 

In  the  language  of  Webster :  '^Can  we  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in 
the  affairs  of  our  Government  whose  thoughts  are  mainly  bent  on  considering 
not  how  the  country's  (and  the  people's)  interest  can  be  best  preserved  Cand 
advanced),  but  how  tolerable  shall  be  the  conditions  of  our  people  lohen  our 
(industries)  shall  have  been  broken  tip  and  destroyed"  by  being  given  over 
to  foreign  lubor,  under  England's  economic  policy — "a  trick  of  trade"  to 
inveigle  the  credulous  of  other  nations — by  madness  of  free-trade  theory 

"Free  trade"  is  an  anomalous  term,  aad  means  nothing  but  deception. 
It  is  a  misnomer.  Free  trade  is  chance — lottery.  It  is  fascinating,  but 
disappointing,  because  it  is  blind  trade  or  trade  with  scales.  A  tariff  is 
the  balance  in  international  exchange  of  commodities.  A  free-trade  essay 
and  a  lottery  ticket  are  of  parallel  speculative  character  and  equally  fraudu- 
lent and  condemnable  as  mail  matter. 

Congress  has  no  right  to  tamper  with  commercial  regulations  upon 
theoretical  notions,  but  only  upon  the  advice  of  a  council  of  all  industrial 
interests  which  are  so  interdependent. 

But  a  tarifl'  to  be  protective  must  be  as  correct  as  the  scales  in  weight. 

A  tariff  cannot  be  correctly  made  by  politicians  or  men  of  accidental 
power.  It  can  only  be  done  by  consultation  with  those  whose  practical 
knowledge  qualifies  their  advice;  and,  unless  such  aid  is  consulted,  conse- 
quences should  not  be  blamed  for  conglomerate  and  inequitable  rates  in 
tariff  scliedules. 

A  tariff  to  be  just  must  be  based  upon  all  of  the  following  conditions, 
viz. : 

Labor — which  embraces  wages  and  living. 

Interest — which  should  be  considered  in  rate  as  trade  advances  west- 
ward. 

Material— which  is  the  chief  product. 

Supplies— which  are  the  elementary. 

Value — which  estimates  the  whole  investment — capital  and  plant. 

Taxation — which  includes  internal  revenue  and  local  tax. 

Freight — which  depends  upon  competition  in  carrying  trade. 

Measurement — which,  with  weight,  is  an  item  of  cost. 

Insurance — which  must  be  calculated  in  total  costs. 

Exchange — which  is  a  British  monopoly  of  the  world  in  finance. 

To  properly  study  and  ascertain  these  conditions  and  their  relations  and 
effect  upon  our  industries  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  latest  data,  which 
the  manufacturer  alone  can  give. 
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The  tariff  is  not  of  individual  benefit;  it  is  a  protection  to  all  interests, 
as  shown  in  other  letters  of  tliis  series;  but  a  tariff  must  be  made  upon 
just  and  correct  estimate  of  equity  and  harmony  for  each  other's  interests 
and  by  making  mutual  concessions. 

This  has  been  and  is  said  to  be  impossible,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  It 
has,  however,  never  been  accomplished  l)ut  once  in  recent  years,  and  that 
was  by  the  Metropolitan  Industrial  League  of  New  York,  in  1882,  which 
presented  to  Congress  the  most  equitable  and  harmonious  tariff  ever  pre- 
pared.    (See  H.  II.  Bill  7355,  47lh  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

The  title  of  tiie  Tariff  Act  of  July  4,  1789— the  first  under  our  reorgan- 
izid  government — read  : 

"An  act  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
courar/ement  and  protection  of  manufacturers." 

The  West  and  South  are  far  more  benefited  by  the  tariff  than  the  North- 
east, because  of  the  rate  of  interest  and  advanced  condition  of  industries. 
These  points  have  been  fully  shown  in  preceding  letters,  and  the  clear, 
emphatic  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  quoted  verbatim,  but  I  may 
here  quote  from  my  Letter  No.  28  : 

"As  we  h.ivc  seen  from  the  official  record  of  the  old  journals  of  Congress  that  the  new 
Congress  and  the  Constitution  were  created  for  this  very  purpose,  it  is  verj'  natural 
that  not  one  word  of  objection  can  be  found  recorded  "against  the  constitutionality  of 
such  protectire  policy,"  and  that  the  debate  thereupon  was  entirely  as  to  the  rate  oS 
duty  for  each  article;  and  altliougli  Mr.  Madison's  bill  was  delayed  in  enactment,  en- 
largeil  in  enumeration,  and  increased  in  rates  of  some  articles,  it  was  unanimous  in  its 
passage  as  a  bill,  successful  in  its  working  as  an  economical  law,  and  popular  as  a 
policy  of  political  economy. 

'•There  is  no  mention  made  by  anvbody  about  "unconstitutionality,"  for  the  origin 
and  object  of  the  Constitution  were  fresh  and  understood!" 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  having  iterated  and  reiterated 
and  sealed  this  distinct  provision,  as  We  have  seen  by  its  legal  decisions, 
the  people  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  at  all  times  will  emphati- 
cally defend  such  constitutional  right  by  their  seal  upon  the  ballot-box,  in 
their  sacred  privilege  and  decision  by  suffrage,  whenever  the  question  ig 
submitted  to  them  point  blank,  whether  protection  to  all  industries,  in 
discretion  and  discrimination,  as  the  economic  policy  of  our  fathers,  shall 
be  preserved- 

We  have  lived  through  political  strife  In  attempts  to  destroy  our  Con- 
stitution. May  our  country  be  always  blessed  with  economic  harmony  in 
veneration  for  its  wise  provision  for  an  economic  policy  in  prosperity  of 
peace  and  thrift  of  Industry,  even  unto  eternity. 


How  SHALL  WE  UTILIZE  VAGRANT  CHILDREN?     By  LaURA  OsBORNE  TaL- 

BOTT,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

In  undertaking  any  important  work  in  mechanics,  it  Is  customary  to 
seek  security  at  the  foundation. 
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A  bridge  would  have  but  little  utility  without  careful  mathematical 
measurements,  with  choice  of  good  workmen  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  foundation. 

Human  life  and  character,  however  humble,  enter  vitally  into  the  very 
life  of  our  nation.  In  economic  subjects,  involving  the  happiness  or  mis- 
ery of  millions  of  human  beings,  very  little  treatment  of  a  scientific 
character  is  given  to  the  early  training  of  vagrant  and  neglected  children. 

Our  civilization  shows  this  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  most  evident  that 
upon  no  subject  involving  results  of  such  Immense  importance  to  civiliza- 
tion does  mankind  pursue  such  a  fallacious  course  as  in  the  neglect  of 
children. 

The  greater  number  of  children  come  into  the  world  diseased  either  in 
mind  or  body,  which  with  added  neglect  permits  them  to  grow  up  in 
many  cases  to  become  burdens  upon  society. 

As  American  citizens,  no  doubt,  we  are  able  to  give  our  own  estimates 
as  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
often  helped  by  knowing  how  we  are  regarded  by  lookers-on. 

Carlyle  tells  us  that  "Americans  double  their  number  every  tAventy 
years,"  and  John  Eiske  makes  this  statement  a  basis  for  his  calculations 
that  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century  we  shall  have  reached  the  stu- 
pendous figure  of  fifteen  hundred  millions. 

With  this  rate  of  increase  and  the  fact  that  large  masses  of  children 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  to  furnish  criminals  to  become  bur- 
dens upon  our  tax-paying  communities,  is  it  not  time  to  consider  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  question  from  an  economical  standpoint,  how  this  trouble- 
some element  in  our  country  is  to  be  at  once  benefited  and  utilized? 

The  present  system  of  public  schools  does  not  reach  this  class  for  many 
reasons ;  a  very  important  one  is,  that  no  child  is  permitted  to  attend  a  pub- 
lic school  until  six  years  of  age.  It  is  well  known  that  a  child  gains  more 
knowledge  through  its  peiceptive  faculties  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  life  than  during  the  same  length  of  time  at  any  later  period.  What  if 
the  best  teachers  were  placed  over  each  and  every  vagrant  child  in  kin- 
dergartens or  other  training  schools,  where  every  immoral  tendency  could 
be  eradicated,  if  possible,  would  these  little  waifs  grow  up  to  fill  our  jails, 
asylums  and  almshouses? 

Is  it  not  preposterous  that  such  an  immense  waste  of  ill-directed  hu- 
man power  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  amidst  our  boasted  intelligence, 
energy  and  wisdom? 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  no  official  enumeration  of  the  children  has 
ever  been  made,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber who  never  attend  school.  "  Any  one  who  runs  may  read,"  however, 
for  the  gamin  of  the  streets  of  Washington  are  numbered  by  the  police 
at  many  thousands. 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education,  tells  us  that  the  gamin 
of  the  street  cease  developing  by  the  time  tliey  have  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years  and  become  dwarfed  mentally  and  morally. 

It  would  be  idle  to  refer  to  such  stock  illustrations  of  the  increase  of 
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vagrancy  and  crime  as  in  the  Juke  family  and  others,  but  although  these 
startling  facts  are  ■well  known,  our  people  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  ap- 
athy upon  the  subject  which  is  truly  amazing,  when  we  consider  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  our  population  increases  and  the  potent  factors  children 
become  for  good  or  evil  in  our  civilization. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  press  is  daily  filled  with  more  annals  of  crime 
than  anything  else ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  majority  rule  In  this 
country,  should  we  not  reflect  upon  the  majority  of  citizens  in  fifty  years 
to  come. 

Very  little,  if  any,  preventive  work  is  attempted  or  accomplished  to 
save  neglected  children  in  any  well  organized  work,  save  in  the  state 
school  at  Cold  water,  Mich.  Is  it  not  a  proper  subject  for  legislation  to 
consider  how  best  to  utilize  the  energies  of  vagrant  children? 

Could  our  legislators  take  a  statesman- like  view  of  this  subject  of  little 
children  and  establish  training  schools  of  the  best  kind,  according  to 
physiological  and  psychological  principles,  posterity  might  well  arise  and 
bless  the  names  of  those  who  had  assisted  materially  in  removing  igno- 
rance and  vice  from  our  land. 


American  money,  past  and  present.    By  S.  Dana  Horton,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Instruments  of  valuation,  or  the  nature  of  money  units.    By  S. 
Dana  Horton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Municipal  corporations  and  natural  gas  supply.    By  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  NEW  8Y8TKM  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  DRAINAGE  AND   PREVENTING  DAMAGE 
BY  THE  FLOODS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RiVER.      By  GEORGE  W.  HOLLEY, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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EXECUTIVE  PROCEEDINGS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 


TiiK  thirty-ninth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  thk  Ad- 
VANCKMKNT  OF  SciENCic  was  Called  to  order  on  Wednksday,  August  20, 
1890,  at  10.20  A.  M.,  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  of 
Washington.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  tlie  Rev. 
Carmi  Van  Anda,  D.D. 

In  resigning  the  chair  to  the  President-elect,  Dr.  Gkorge  Lincoln 
Goodale  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Mp^ndknhall  referred  to  the  meeting 
in  Indianapolis  nineteen  years  ago,  presided  over  by  Professor  Asa  Gray 
of  Harvard,  and  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Goodale,  the  present  President,  was 
successor  to  Professor  Giay  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  Goodale  replied  briefly  on  assuming  the  chair,  and  said,  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  as  to  his  being  the  successor  of  Professor  Gray,  that  he 
was  but  one  of  four  men  who  had  taken  up  the  work  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Gray. 

Dr.  Goodale  said  of  scientific  research  in  general  there  had  been  a 
transition  from  general  to  special  studies,  and  this  Association  served  as 
a  trunl<  of  the  great  body  of  scientists,  the  many  sections  corresponding  to 
the  branches.  At  these  meetings  specialists  could  enjoy  meeting  face  to 
face,  and  tlie  migratory  character  of  the  organization  prevented  it  becom- 
ing provincial. 

Dr.  George  W.  Sloan,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  then  intro- 
duced Lieutenant-Governor  Ira  J.  Chase  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, welcomed  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the  State,  In  the  following 
words : 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science: — It  affords  me  Inexpressible  pleasure  to  offer  to  this  honorable 
and  justly  renowned  Association  a  more  than  royal  welcome  to  Indiana. 

No  state  In  this  Union  can  appreciate  to  a  greater  degree  the  results  of 
your  patient  investigations  nor  rejoice  more  sincerely  over  your  successes. 

The  descendants  of  the  hardy  race  who  were  called  upon  to  subdue  tlie 
dense  forests  which  once  covered  our  domain,  have  learned  from  them 
how  to  labor,  and  how  in  patience  to  wait  for  results. 

Be  assured,  Sir,  that  we  shall  not  become  restive  while  you  are  self- 
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possessed,  in  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  that  are  so  full  of  promise  to 
mankind. 

Tiie  area  of  our  state  reaches  nearly  to  36,000  square  miles.  The  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  cannot  be  excelled.  We  dig  for  gold,  silver,  iron  and  coal, 
and  the  labor  brings  its  reward.  Even  diamonds  of  rare  beauty  are  often 
found.  Our  mineral  waters  are  well  distributed,  and  are  as  famous  for 
their  medicinal  properties  as  they  are  for  their  copious  flow. 

Wyandotte  cave,  as  a  curiosity,  bids  fair  to  rival  in  size  and  beauty  that 
of  our  bister  state  of  Kentucliy.  The  coal  fields  of  the  state  have  6,000 
miles  frontage  with  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  tons  annually. 

Tliirty-four  counties  of  the  ninety-two  have  free  flowing  wells  of  natural 
gas,  some  500  in  number,  with  a  daily  flow  of  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  It  is  estimated  that  20,000  cubic  feet  is  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal  for 
heating  purposes.  It  is  said  that  the  unexpected  sometimes  if  not  always 
happens.  Should  the  sittings  of  this  body  be  marred  liy  any  extended 
unexpected  silence,  we  will  turn  on  these  five  hundred  wells  of  gas  for 
your  delectation,  as  the  only  possible  makeshift  for  the  interim. 

The  building  stone  of  Indiana  is  inexhaustible  and  without  a  rival. 
For  beauty  and  durability  we  ask  you  to  carefully  examine  the  building  in 
which  you  are  to  find  a  temporary  home,  and  the  great  blocks  now  being 
placed  in  the  monument  hard  by,  which  is  being  erected  to  tlie  memory  of 
the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Indiana  who  freely  offered  their  lives  for 
her  honor  and  perpetuity.  A  state,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  could  send 
into  the  field,  as  a  soldier,  about  one  in  seven  of  her  population  to  defend 
her  homes  and  flag  will  not,  cannot  fail  to  hail  with  deliglit,  the  coming 
of  this  distinguished  Association  and  honor  its  membersliip  during  its 
sessions  with  "signs  and  tokens"  that  shall  cause  you  to  feel  that  you  are 
not  so  much  our  guests,  as  you  are  members  of  the  great  and  "good" 
Hoosier  family. 

This  mission  of  yours  is  in  the  interest  of  peace,  enlightenment,  liappi- 
ness,  and  good  will  to  all  mankind.     Thrice  welcome. 

Though  we  have  been  in  the  sisterhoodof  states  but  seventy-four  years, 
we  have  been  compelled  by  the  stern  laws  of  necessity  to  remove  great 
mountains  of  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way  of  our  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  civilization.  We  have  not  failed,  while  removing  successfully 
those  barriers,  to  produce  and  develop  brain  material  of  a  high  order. 
Here  I  can  only  start  the  fire.  It  will  never  do  to  fan  the  flame  on  an 
occasion  of  this  character.  More  than  two  hundred  authors  have  pub- 
lished their  productions,  reaching  up  to  flfteen  hundred  volumes  covering 
the  various  phases  of  literature  and  many  of  the  sciences.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  not  only  have  these  flelds  of  thought  been  carefully  ex- 
plored but  many  of  them  have  been  well  cultivated. 

A  native  Hoosier  has  accomplished — to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men 
— the  impossible.  Here  each  man  and  each  woman  must  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  merit.  Self-reliance  is  demanded  of  all  who  claim  recognition 
from  the  public.  It  was  almost  universally  believed  by  those  well  qualified 
to  judge  on  such  matters,  that  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  would  never  be  rivalled 
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in  the  number  of  editions  sold.  In  the  race  of  bool<-selling,  "  Bcn-IIur" 
has  fairly  distanced  the  deserved!}'  popular  work  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beccher 
Stowe,  though  its  first  edition  is  of  recent  date. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  Hoosier  is  scienliflc  if  he  is  anything.  The  field  of 
literature  does  not  engross  all  his  time  or  tlionglit.  He  has  taken  a  hand 
with  the  great  inventors  of  the  age.  He  believes  that  he  has  wrought  out 
that  whicli  will  revolutionize  the  railway  building  of  the  world.  In  any 
event  it  will  be  a  "tie." 

General  Lew  Wallace  is  distinguished  as  a  patriot,  also,  having  served 
his  country  in  two  wars.  A  gentleman  of  wide  learning,  a  diplomat  of 
the  first  rank,  honored  as  a  statesman  and  well  beloved  by  us  all  as  a  cit- 
izen. 

Maurice  Thompson  is  another  Hoosier  whose  rank  as  a  writer  is  among 
the  first  in  the  land.  His  very  prose  is  poetry  and  his  poetry  is  all  song. 
His  scientific  attainments  have  long  since  been  recognized  as  belonging  to 
a  lii'ih  order.  His  various  publications  have  reached  the  marvellous  sale 
of  500,000  volumes. 

Edward  Eggleston  was  born  in  the  historic  town  of  Vevay.  There  he 
commenced  his  school  life  in  the  little  brick  building  now  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing. Here  lived  many  of  the  men  and  women  so  uniquely  described  in  his 
earlier  works,  which  gave  him  notoriety.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  however, 
that  we  have  never  felt  flattered  by  the  somewhat  highly  colored  "Hoosier 
Schoolmaster." 

Not  one  of  you  but  have  heard  of  our  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  distinc- 
tively known  as  the  "Hoosier  Poet"  far  and  wide.  He  is  the  fatiier  of  a 
large  family  of  the  brightest  and  most  sparkling  dialect  poems  ever  written. 
He  is,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  a  great  favorite  with  us.  He  unites  in  the 
greeting  we  give  yoa,^hile  all  nature  is  still  dressed  in  her  livery  of 
green  or 

"When  the  frost  is  on  the  pnnkin, 
And  the  fodder's  in  the  shock." 

Col.  John  Hay  is  to  Indiana  born,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the 
preservation  of  the  early  dialect  of  the  west,  witli  Eggleston  and  liiley. 
His  part  taken  in  producing  the  great  History  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  well 
known  and  is  in  every  way  creditable. 

John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  successful  teacher,  the  entertaining  lecturer 
and  voluminous  writer,  is  another  Hoosier  who  has  won  laurels  for  him- 
self and  his  state.  He  richly  deserves  the  fame  accorded  him.  The  sales 
of  his  histories  are  perliaps  without  a  parallel  in  their  line  in  this  country, 
as  no  less  than  60,000  sets  of  his  History  of  the  World  have  been  sold 
within  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Col.  H.  B.  Carrington,  though  not  a  native-born  citizen  of  Indiana,  has 
taught  successfully  In  college  and  written  widely  on  various  subjects. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  famous  organizer  of  men,  a  brave  leader  in  battle, 
dlsilnculshed  as  a  teacher  and  scliolar.  His  "Battles  of  the  American 
Revolution"  accompanied  i)y  forty  maps  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  speak 
in  high  terms  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  our  honored  citizen. 
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Oil  Indian  "Wars  our  accomplished  State  Librarian  has  conquered  the 
field.  J.  P.  Diinn  is  authority  on  this  subject.  Though  a  young  mau, 
his  energy  and  industry  make  it  safe  to  cull  him  a  rising  star  in  literary 
work. 

The  venerable  judge  as  well  as  the  learned  jurist,  Horace  P.  Biddle,  has 
found  recognition  in  other  lines  of  Ihouuht  than  that  of  the  law.  He  has  long 
been  known  as  a  gracefid  writer  of  verse.  Erom  the  days  of  Pythagoras 
to  this  hour  the  "Musical  scale"  lias  given  trouble  about  weighing  proper- 
ly, somewhere  between  the  first  and  the  eightli  note.  Pythagoras  was  no 
better  than  any  other  of  the  Greeks  who  stole  all  they  knew  from  the 
Egyptians.  Our  author  is  quite  original  and  there  are  many  well  quali- 
fied people  in  this  country  and  Germany  competent  to  ju<ige  on  this  in- 
tricate subject,  who  believe  that  Judge  Riddle's  production  on  the  Musical 
Scale  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  in  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question  of  almost  three  tiiousand  years  standing. 

Had  Forceythe  Wilson  never  written  anytliing  but  "The  Old  Sergeant" 
it  would  give  him  an  honorable  position  among  the  song  writers  of  the 
countrj'. 

Mrs.  Julia  Dumont,  Eggleston's  first  teacher,  was  a  writer  of  such  force 
that  her  productions  won  her  many  a  prize.  Her  poems  are  thoughtful 
and  as  fragrant  as  apple  blossoms.     Eggleston  accords  her  great  honor. 

But  here  is  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Jordan,  whom  many 
of  you  know. 

Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  brought  forth  "Romance  of  Doliard"  and 
"The  Story  of  Tanti." 

Who  of  you  have  never  heard  of  Cincinnatus  Kiner  (Joaquin)  Miller? 
He  was  born  up  here  on  the  Wabash. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe  was  born  in  Misljawaka.  "Curfew  shall 
not  Ring  To-night"  was  laid  by  to  ripen  for  a  year  before  it  saw  light 
through  the  press.  The  early  struggles  of  this  lady  are  the  very  essence 
of  romance. 

-  In  the  extreme  southwest  of  Indiana  lies  the  veritable  Posey  county. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  state.  In  the 
northwestern  portion  of  this  county  is  situated  the  quiet,  unpretentious 
town  of  New  Harmony.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  Owen  of  Lanark,  Scot- 
land, a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  wealth.  Here  he  and  his  three 
illustrious  sons,  Robert  Dale,  David  Dale,  and  Richard,  made  their  home. 
The  influence  of  these  men  will  live  in  generations  to  come.  Robert  made 
the  purchase  of  20,000  acres  of  land  when  the  state  was  in  its  eightli  year. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  was  possessed  of  great  learning  and  was  all  his  life  a 
prolific  writer.  In  1835  lie  served  in  the  State  legislature  and  to  him  more 
than  to  any  one  man  is  due  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  our  prince- 
ly educational  fund  for  common  schools.  In  1844  he  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  in  Congress  which  became  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
northwestern  boundary  question  which  was  adjusted  in  1846.  In  1845  he 
introduced  the  bill  under  which  the  Smithsonian  Institute  was  organized 
and  was  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on  that  subject.    John  Quincy 
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Adams  was  a  colleague  who  had  failed  in  two  attempts  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Indiana  to  remodel  the  constitution  of  181G. 
In  1851  he  drew  up  the  bill  which  became  a  law,  securing  to  women  in- 
dependent property  rights.  As  minister  abroad  and  as  a  diplomat  he  was 
satisfactory  to  the  government.  Secretary  Chase  says  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  the  subject  of  emancipation,  had  "more  eflFect  on  the  president 
to  make  his  proclamation  than  all  tlie  other  communications  combined." 

David  Dale  was  employed  by  this  state  in  1837  to  make  a  geological 
reconnoissance.  In  1839  he  was  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  first  undoubtedly  so  appointed,  to  make  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa.  He  did  the  same  for  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
In  1849  the  National  government  employed  him  to  conduct  the  survey  of 
Minnesota,  then  a  territory,  and  appropriated  $40,000  for  that  purpose. 
He  performed  valuable  service  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska.  From  1854 
to  1857  he  was  state  geologist  for  Kentucky.  In  1858  performed  same 
duty  for  Arkansas.  In  1859  and  18G0  he  was  state  geologist  again  for  In- 
diana, his  adopted  state.  As  an  artist,  chemist  and  geologist  he  is  entitled  to 
the  distinction  accorded  him.  At  his  death,  the  state  purchased  his  speci- 
mens for  $20,000  for  lier  university.  Edward  T.  Cox,  so  well  known  to 
you  as  a  geologi.>«t,  was  his  pupil  and  companion  from  his  youth  to  the  day 
of  David's  death. 

Kichard  Owen  was  a  patriot  and  scientist.  He  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  Mexican  war  under  General  Taylor,  and  was  commissioned  Colonel  of 
the  60th  Indiana  Vol.  in  the  war  for  the  Union.  He  assisted  his  brother 
David  in  his  survey  of  Minnesota  and  explored  alone  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  He  was  appointed  in  1859  assistant  state  geologist  for 
Indiana  and  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  state.  In  18G4  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  the  State  University,  which  he  filled  with 
distinction  for  fifteen  years. 

One  of  the  beautiful  new  buildings  of  the  University  has  been  named  in 
his  honor.  This  distinguished  scliolar  was  as  unassuming  as  he  was 
learned  and  a  devoted  Ciiristian  gentleman.  His  conti'ibutions  to  geo- 
logical knowledge  of  Indiana,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  North 
Carolina  are  well  known. 

To  New  Harmony  the  great  French  naturalist,  LeSueur  (who  with  Peron 
explored  the  Australian  coast)  came  to  gather  some  fruit  from  earnest 
lives. 

Thomas  Say,  Esq.,  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
honored  this  seat  of  learning  with  his  presence  and  was  himself  honored 
thereby.     Hither  came  Joseph  Neef,  friend  and  companion  of  Pestalozzi. 

The  world-famed  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  visited  this  Mecca  of  science  and 
scientific  men  for  the  purpose  of  making  special  geological  surveys.  It 
was,  as  you  must  know,  the  only  headquarters  for  eminent  geologists  from 
1837  to  1881,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  only  lady  in  the  United  States  who  was  thought  worthy  of  special 
mention  as  a  musical  composer  in  that  great  work,  "The  Musical  Diction- 
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ary,"  or  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Music  in  America,"  was  Mrs.  Constance 
Taunt  Le  Roy  Runcie.  Her  grandmotlier  twice  refused  the  hand  of  Wash- 
ington, who  sought  her  in  marriage.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Robert 
Owen  and  was  born  in  this  city.  She  began  her  musical  compositions  at 
the  early  age  of  seven  years.  She  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  others  and  is  a  highly  cultured,  educated  Christian  lady. 

Dr.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  so  well  known  as  an  educator,  has  read  the 
heavens  over  and  has  told  the  world  what  he  has  seen. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  educated  within  the  state,  has  devoted  his  life  to 
a  study  of  the  "lilies"  to  see  how  they  grow  and  we  are  iu  possession  of 
his  wealth  of  learning  on  the  subject  of  botany. 

Prof.  John  Collett,  by  birth  and  education  a  Hoosier,  has  become  emi- 
nent as  a  geologist  and  has  collected  for  himself  the  "testimony  of  the 
rocks"  and  we  have  come  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  arduous 
labors. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  the  honored  president  of  the  State  University,  is  the 
prince  of  ichthyologists.  He  has  fished  the  waters  from  the  Polar  to  the 
southern  seas.  In  the  classics  a  graduate  of  Cornell ;  of  medicine,  Indian- 
apolis.    His  life  as  a  teacher,  autiior  and  investigator  belongs  to  Indiana. 

I  regret  the  absence  of  the  honored  president  of  the  Fly  Fisherman's 
Club  of  this  city,  who  lately  flew  to  the  east.  But  the  several  vice  presi- 
dents of  that  ancient  and  honorable  institution  will  stand  around  tlie 
corridors  to  await  your  bidding,  with  their  hands  filled  with  angleworms 
or  with  buckets  of  minnows  to  escort  such  ichthyologists  as  may  desire 
to  conduct  original  explorations  and  investigations  to  such  creeks  and 
rivers  as  said  ichthyologists  may  select.  The  only  condition  being  that 
of  providing  each  for  himself  his  own  locomotion. 

Prof.  O.  P.  Hay  of  Butler  IXniversity  is  good  authority  on  all  that  creeps 
or  jumps,  belonging  to  the  slimy,  wretched  reptile  creation,. of  which  I 
dare  not  speak  particularly. 

As  to  our  manufactories,  we  have  the  largest  plate-glass,  wagon  and 
plough  works  in  the  world.  The  others,  embracing  almost  every  article 
of  trade  and  commerce,  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  noble  army  of  minis- 
ters of  Indiana.  The  name  of  those  who  deserve  special  mention  is  legion- 
Many  of  the  most  active  educators  and  diligent  scientists  of  our  state  have 
devoted  long  lives  in  proclaiming  the  sweet  and  beautiful  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  believe  with  their  pilgrim  fathers  that  to  reach  the  higliest 
intellectual  attainment  the  meetinghouse  and  the  schoolhouse  must  be 
built  side  by  side. 

"Will  you,  my  auditors,  kindly  suffer  a  moment  longer  while  I  speak 
modestly  of  our  statesmen.  Since  we  have  been  giving  respectful  atten- 
tion to  tree  culture  in  Indiana,  we  have  forbidden  the  girdling  of  presi- 
dential timber  which  grows  quite  generously  in  this  rich  soil.  Our  judges, 
representatives,  governors,  senators,  vice-presidents  and  president  —  I 
speak  now  very  modestly — are  in  the  vau  of  the  long  procession  of  emi- 
nent men  in  our  country. 
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"Within  a  radius  of  seventy-five  miles  from  where  you  are  sitting,  are 
eleven  Institutions  of  learning,  the  m.ijority  of  which  take  high  rank  in 
the  character  of  work  performed  in  preparing  those  under  their  charge  for 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  life. 

This,  my  learned  hearers,  is  only  a  humble  and  unpretentious  preface 
to  the  many  good  things  that  may  be  said  of  the  State  that  now  oflTers  you  its 
hospitality. 

Permit  me  then,  Mr.  President,  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  as  long  as 
you  choose  to  remain  among  us  the  State  is  yours,  and  I  hereby  deliver 
the  goods. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Sollivan,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  then  welcomed 
the  association  on  behalf  of  the  City  as  follows  : 

Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  extends  to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Many 
of  you  have  come  a  long  journey  in  order  that  you  may  meet  with  your 
brethren,  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  in  no  respect  be  dis- 
appointed in  any  expectation  that  brings  you  here. 

I  can  assure  you  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  second- visit  of  your  society.  "We  know  that  nineteen  years  ago 
you  did  hold  a  meeting  in  this  city,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  com- 
pliment you  have  paid  us  in  choosing  to  come  here  again.  You  will  tind 
a  great  difference  between  the  Indianapolis  of  1871  and  the  Indianapolis  of 
1890,  but  you  will  recognize  the  same  honest,  hearty  welcome  as  that  which 
you  received  nineteen  years  ago. 

.  We  will  show  you  the  chief  city  of  Indiana,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
this  great  State ;  situated  also  in  the  centre,  or  very  nearly  in  the  centre, 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States ;  a  city  with  railroads  so  numerous 
that  fifteen  completed  lines  extend  in  every  direction,  over  which  does 
pass  and  repass  the  commerce  of  this  country.  We  will  show  you  a  city 
situated  in  a  vast  region  of  as  rich  agricultural  land  as  any  on  this  earth. 

Indianapolis  is  also  a  manufacturing  city,  Avith  a  thousand  manufactur- 
ing establishments  producing  numerous  articles,  some  of  which  we  hope 
will  prove  of  interest  to  you. 

"We  will  show  you  a  city  into  which  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its 
citizens  have  conducted  the  cheapest  fuel  on  earth  from  the  reservoirs  in 
which  nature  has  hidden  it. 

Laid  out  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  pure  air  and  consequent- 
ly the  greatest  amount  of  good  health  to  its  citizens,  the  broad  streets  of 
our  city,  lined  with  innumerable  shade  trees,  make  Indianapolis  a  vast 
park. 

In  1871,  when  you  were  here,  we  had  a  city  of  about  48,000  people; 
now,  when  you  come  again,  we  show  a  city  of  125,000,  with  the  suburbs. 
Above  all,  we  will  show  you  a  city  of  homes.  I  suppose  there  is  no  place 
where  125,000  people  dwell  that  so  many  live  in  homes  which  they  them- 
selves own.  There  can  be  but  little  danger  of  riot  or  serious  municii)al 
disturbance  here.    It  seems  quite  impossible  that  we  should  ever  have  the 
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trouble  which  did  racli  tlie  city  of  Pittsburg  a  few  years  ago.  Building 
associations  have  enabled  all  classes  of  citizens  to  have  such  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  roof  that  covers  their  head  that  in  time  of  peril,  from  all 
classes  would  spring  active,  personally  interested  conservators  of  the 
peace. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  the  distinctive  features  of  this  goodly 
city  of  Indiana.  I  only  desire  to  say  that  whatever  we  have  of  interest 
or  that  is  worth  seeing  is  entirely  at  your  disposal. 

"We  realize  that  we  have  to-day  within  our  borders  representatives  of 
the  scientific  intelligence  of  this  generation. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  you  are  the  gentlemen  whose  business  it  is 
to  uncover  that  which  nature  has  hidden,  and  to  mold  and  fashion  it  to  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  mankind.  It  is  because  of  such  men  as  you  that 
miracles  have  ceased  to  fill  us  with  wonder,  and  the  seemingly  impossible 
has  become  an  every-day  occurrence. 

It  is  because  of  such  men  as  you  that  the  child  of  this  day  does  enjoy  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  surprise,  that  which  but  a  short  time  ago 
would  have  filled  the  sage  with  wouder  and  awe. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  entertain  you  as  we  would  like,  but  we  are  able 
to  extend  to  you  an  earnest  and  hearty  welcome,  with  every  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  entertain  not  only  yourselves,  but  us  also,  if  we  do  but 
give  you  the  opportunity. 

Permit  me  in  addition  to  the  welcome  which  I  bring  you  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  result  of  this  meeting  may  in  all  respects  be  as  beneficial  as 
the  most  sanguine  of  you  could  desire,  and  when  it  is  over  and  you  have 
returned  to  your  respective  homes  and  once  more  taken  up  the  active  work 
of  your  thoughtful  lives,  may  you  look  back  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  meeting  which  you  did  hold  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  in 
August,  1890. 

Keplying  to  these  addresses  of  welcome.  President  Goodale  said : 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  frame  an  adequate  reply  to  your  warm 
greetings.  From  the  Citizens  we  have  received  a  generous  welcome,  from 
the  Mayor  the  keys  and  freedom  of  the  city  and  from  His  Excellency,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  a  charge  which  I  must  turn  over  to  our  Permanent 
Secretary,  as  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the 
state  of  Indiana  during  this  week  in  connection  with  my  duties  to  the  As- 
sociation. Be  sure  we  take  your  words  of  greeting  as  you  have  uttered 
them.  The  question  comes  next,  what  has  the  Association  to  render  in 
return?  I  am  sure  every  member  will  agree  with  me  that  all  our  Associ- 
ation can  carry  into  any  community  is  its  stimulating  infiuence,  and  that 
is  felt  in  all  directions.  I  can  say  certainly  that  it  is  not  unlikely  Ave  shall 
not  only  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  meeting  we  hold  here,  but  for- 
ward with  pleasurable  anticipation  for  another  score  of  years  when  we 
hope  for  as  warm  a  welcome  as  we  now  receive. 

The  General  Secretary  announced  that  161  papers  had  been  entered 
for  reading.     He  also  read  the  following  letter : 
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University  of  Toronto,  Oct.  28,  1889. 
Pjjof.  F.  W.  Putnam, 

Pkiimanent  Skcretary, 

Amekican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  forAvarcl  you  engrossed  copy  of  the  address  to  the 
President  and  Members  of  the  American  Association  by  tlie  Vice -Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  the  meeting  held  in  Toronto  last 
August. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  Langton, 

Begistrar. 

The  Permanent  Secretary  stated  that  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress referred  to  was  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Association,  Salem, 
and  told  how  the  University  of  Toronto  liad  suffered  great  losses  by  fire 
since  the  Association  had  received  hospitality  under  its  roof,  and  sug- 
gested that  each  member  of  the  Association  could  best  show  his  apiweci- 
ation  of  the  kindness  received  from  their  Canadian  brethren  by  contrib- 
uting one  or  more  volumes  to  their  library,  or  specimens  to  their  collec- 
tions, to  aid  in  restoring  that  which  had  been  lost  by  fire. 

The  Genkijal  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution  of  thanks  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chancellor  and  authorities  of  blrj  University  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  to  the  Association  for  their  action  : — 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  since  the  receipt  of  the  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Association  in  Toronto, 
in  August  last,  by  the  Vice -Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
following  resolutions  are  recommended  by  the  CouNCir.. 

Rfsolced,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence hereby  acknowledges  with  much  pleasure  the  receipt  of  the  beauti- 
fnl  copy  of  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Association  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Toi'onto  in  August,  1889. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Permanent  Secretary  cause  this  address  to  be 
framed  and  hung  in  the  office  of  the  Association  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  during  the  successful  meeting  in  Toronto,  in  1889,  as  well 
as  in  recognition  of  the  continental  character  of  the  Association,  which 
is  intended  to  l)e  American  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Jiesoloed,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  extend  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University  of  Toronto  their  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  that  University  when,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  14,  1890, 
the  magnificent  University  building  with  its  contents  was  so  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  and  that  they  express  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  educa 
tion  everywhere  will  extend  to  the  University  such  substantial  aid  In  re- 
storing and  furnishing  the  building  that  it  may  again  open  its  doors  for 
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the  culture  of  youth  and  the  encouragement  and  development  of  scientific 
research. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  General  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  and  circular  :— 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Canterbury  College,  Christclmrch,  N.  Z., 
April  18,  1890. 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  Council  of  this  Association  invites  all  members  of  the 
American  Association  to  its  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Cliristchurch, 
N.  Z.,  in  Jan.,  1891. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  reduction  in  the 
railway  fares  to  San  Francisco ;  but  if  I  were  to  get  a  letter  from  you 
saying  that  it  was  probable  that  several  of  your  members  would  attend, 
I  think  that  I  could  get  a  reduction  in  the  passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  Zealand.  I  can  already  promise  that  all  members  of  your  associa- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  travel  over  the  New  Zealand  Government  rail- 
ways (1700  miles)  at  half  fare  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
189i: 

I  will  send  j'ou  presently  some  circulars  for  distribution  at  your  next 
meeting;  and  if  I  receive  an  encouraging  reply  from  you  I  will  send  you 
some  certificates  for  issue  to  intending  visitors  which  will  give  them  all 
the  privilege  of  members  of  our  association. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  when  and  where 

your  next  meeting  is ;  and  also  if  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  your 

rules. 

Yours  truly, 

F.    W.  HUTTOX, 

Hon.  Sec.  for  New  Zealand.     ^ 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  N.  Z., 

March  31,  1890. 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  give  a  stronger  impulse 
and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry,  to  promote  the  inter- 
course of  those  who  cultivate  science  in  different  parts  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  with  one  another,  to  obtain  more  general  attention  to  the  objects 
of  science,  and  a  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which  may 
Impede  its  progress. 

The  third  general  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Christ- 
church,  commencing  on  Thursday,  15th  January,  1891,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  James  Hector,  F.  R.  S.,  and  members  will  obtain  special 
advantages  for  travelling  through  the  colony. 

The  annual  subscription  is  £1,  and  ladies  are  eligible  for  membership. 
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Please  fill  op  the  enclosed  form  and  send  it  to  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
In  the  event  of  your  deciding  to  join  the  Association. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  W.   HUTTOX, 

Hon.  Sec.  for  New  Zealand. 

The  Gkneral  Secrktary  stated  that  President  Goodale  being  about  to 
visit  Australia  had  been  designated  by  the  Council  to  represent  the  As- 
sociation at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

The  Permanent  Sechetart  presented  comparative  statistics  showing 
that  whereas  tiie  Association  had  but  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers when  it  met  at  Indianapolis,  in  1871,  it  now  numbers  two  thousand 
and  ninety-nine,  and  up  to  11  o'clock  two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the 
number  were  registered  as  present.  He  then  read  his  cash  account  for  the 
year  (as  printed  in  this  volume). 

He  also  read  abstracts  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  James  Loudon,  of  To- 
ronto, the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  who  was  detained  at  home  by  sickness 
in  his  family,  and  lie  stated  that  Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  had  been  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Council  to  All  the  vacancy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Potts,  an- 
nounced the  following  entertainments  :  A  reception  to  the  Ladies  of  tlie 
Association  and  of  the  Local  Committee  by  Mrs.  T.  L.  Sullivan,  at  Wood- 
ruflf  Place  from  4  to  7  p.  m.  A  reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  Wednesday  evening,  after  the  address  of  the 
Ketiring  President. 

•  A  garden  party  at  Woodruff  Place,  on  Thursday,  at  which  General  Lew 
Wallack  will  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  at  8.30  p.  m. 

He  called  attention  to  the  lecture  on  electricity  by  Prof.  Leo  Meks,  on 
Monday  evening,  at  Plymouth  Church,  and  to  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hovky, 
upon  tlie  Wyandotte,  Marengo  and  Mammoth  Caves,  on  Friday  evening,  in 
the  same  hall. 

He  further  announced  details  of  an  excursion  though  the  gas-belt  of  In- 
diana, on  Saturday,  On  Friday  afternoon  the  Citizens'  Street  Car  Co., 
offered  a  complimentary  ride  to  Fairview.  He  also  announced  an  exhibi- 
tion of  natural  gas  at  7.30  p.  m.,  before  the  evening  lecture  on  Monday  ;  the 
gas  will  be  under  four  pounds  pressure  instead  of  eight  ounces  as  is  cus- 
tomary. He  gave  notice  of  an  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave,  on  Wednes- 
day, under  the  guidance  of  llev.  Dr.  Hovey. 

President  GooDALKthen  announced  the  hours  of  meetings  recommended 
by  the  Council.    They  were  adopted  and  the  General  Session  adjourned. 

Eight  p.  m.  same  pay.  At  a  General  Session  in  Plymouth  Church,  Pres- 
ident GoouALE  in  the  chair,  the  retiring  president  Prof.  T.  C.  Mknden- 
BALL,  delivered  his  address  [given  in  full  in  this  volume]. 

The  Gknkral  Secketary  received  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sections 
the  reports  of  organization  of  the  Sections.  [These  are  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  section  in  this  volume.] 
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In  Section  B,  Dr.  Eluoy  M.  Avrry  was  elected  Secretary  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  Prof.  W.  Le  Conte  Stevkns. 

In  Section  D,  Dr.  Thomas  Gray  was  elected  Secretary  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Cooley.  This  section  did  not 
complete  its  organization  until  Thursday. 

Section  H  did  not  complete  its  organization  until  Thursday. 

In  Section  I,  Dr.  B.  E.  EERNOwwas  elected  Secretary  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton. 

Thursday,  August  21,  1890,  Hall  of  KepresentatiA^es,  State  Capitol,  10 
A.  M.     President  Goodale  in  the  chair. 

The  General  Secretary  read  the  following  invitation. 

Be  Fauw   University, 
Greencaslle,  Ind.,  Aug.  18,  1890. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam, 

Permanent  Secretary,  A.  A.  A.  S. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  De  Pauw  University,  I  here- 
by extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Association  or  to  any  of  its  members 
to  visit  our  institution  and  inspect  our  equipments.  A  hearty  welcome 
will  be  given  all  who  may  honor  us  with  such  a  visit. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  D.  John. 

Also  the  following : 

State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Commission. 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  20,  1890. 
To  THE  President  of  the 

American  Association  for 

the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Sir: 

The  members  of  your  Association  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  in  process  of  construction  in  Circle  Park, 
before  they  leave  the  city.  The  gates  are  open  until  6  p.  m.  ,  each  day. 
They  can  also  see  the  model  of  the  monument  at  this  office,  room  51,  State 
House,  at  any  time  from  8  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  until  Friday  noon. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  J.  Langsdale, 
President. 

The  General  Secretary  announced  213  papers  received  to  date  and 
called  for  abstracts  of  some. 

The  Permanent  Secretary  announced  1 80  members  elected  to  date  by 
the  Council. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee  explained  details  of  pro- 
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posed  excursions  and  stated  that  the  evening  reception  would  be  held  in 
the  State  Capitol  instead  of  at  Woodruff  Place,  the  garden  party  having 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  rain.  Also  that  General  Lew  Wallace 
would  make  an  address  at  8.30  p.  m. 

The  General  Skcketary  announced  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  5.30 
p.  M.,  in  parlor  No.  2  of  the  Denison  House. 

Adjourned  at  10.45  a.  m. 

Friday,  August  22,  1890.  Owing  to  the  departure  of  Sections  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  forTerre  Haute,  no  general  session  was  held  on  this  day. 

Monday,  August  25,1890.  Hall  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol,  10 
A.  M.   President  Goodale  in  the  chair. 

The  General  Skckktary  read  the  following  Resolution  which  had 
been  adopted  by  Section  A,  and  recommended  by  the  Council : — 

Sesolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  transmitted  to  His  Excellency  Ger- 
ville  K6ache,  Governor  of  Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  for  his  kindness  shown 
to  Messrs.  Buruham,  Schaeberle  and  Rockwell,  members  of  the  eclipse 
expedition,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  December  22,  1889,  and  for  his 
thouglitful  efforts  to  further  the  work  of  the  expedition  which  contribu- 
ted in  a  large  degree  to  its  success. 

Adopted. 

Also  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  sent  to  the  Council  from  Sec- 
tion F,  and  recommended  by  the  Council: — 

The  members  of  Section  F,  being  informed  that  the  valual)le  collections 
.of  the  Division  of  Botany  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in- 
secure from  fire,  view  this  condition  with  deep  apprehension. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  Section  F  recommend  to  the  Association  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  calling  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  this 
fact,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  means  may  be  taken  to  protect  this  col- 
lection of  national  importance. 

Adopted. 

Also  the  following  resolution  presented  to  the  Council  by  Section  F,  and 
recommended  by  the  Council: — 

The  Association  is  asked  by  Section  F  to  print  In  full  in  the  forthcom- 
ing volume  of  Proceedings  the  series  of  papers  upon  "  The  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Plants,"  read  at  Indianapolis,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Toronto  meeting.    The  papers  bear  the  Nos.  117-95-50-100-172-101-119. 

Adopted. 

Also  the  following  Resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence accept  the  gift  of  $400  from  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Toronto 
Meeting  of  1889,  as  au  additiou  to  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  in  accepting  this  gift  we  recognize  again  the  generous 
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spirit  which  characterized  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  and  that  we  cordially 
thank  the  Committee  for  this  furtiier  expression  of  good  will  which,  we 
trust,  will  ever  continue  between  the  two  countries. 
Adopted. 

Also  the  following  resolution  : — 

Besolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence desires  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, in  both  branches,  to  the  favorable  considtTation  of  the  introduction 
into  the  tariff  measures  now  pending,  of  a  statement  of  all  items  of  weight 
or  measure  in  terms  of  the  metric,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary,  system. 

That  the  Association  also  most  earnestly  indorses  the  resolution  al- 
ready introduced,  and  now  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress,  recommended 
by  the  Pan-American  Congress,  providing  that  the  metric  system  be  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  United  States  after  July  1, 
1891. 

That  the  said  measures  will  constitute  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  familiar- 
izing the  people  with  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  and  in  reinforcing  tlie 
previous  efforts  in  that  direction  so  favorably  regarded  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. 

That  the  Association  feels  that  in  these  recommendations  it  has  the  cor- 
dial support  of  intelligent  and  educated  men  in  all  portions  of  the  Union, 
irrespective  of  political  party  or  opinion. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Adopted. 

Also  the  following  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Membership : 

Your  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  foreign  member- 
ships, respectfully  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions, 
by  the  Council  : — 

Resolved,  First,  That  properly  accredited  members  of  all  National  Asso- 
ciations for  the  Advancement  of  Science  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  shall  be  entitled  to  reg- 
ister without  fee  as  members  for  the  current  meeting. 

Second,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  foreign  asso- 
ciations with  the  request  that  it  be  made  known  to  their  members. 

Your  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  be  recommended  by  the  Council  to  the  Association  in  Gen- 
eral Session  for  adoption  next  year : 

Amendment  to  Article  2.  Insert  the  words  "  Foreign  Associates."  So 
that  it  shall  read  : — "  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Fellows, 
Foreign  Associates,  Patrons  and  Honorary  Fellows." 

Article  6.     Add  the  following  paragraph  : 

Foreign  Associates  shall  consist  of  such  scientists  not  residing  in  Amer- 
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lea  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Council,  and  such  Foreign  Associates 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  members  and  to  the  annual  vol- 
umes subsequent  to  their  election. 

Cleveland  Abbe,        •\ 
George  L.  Goodale,  >  Committee. 
F.  \V.  Putnam.  5 

Report  accepted. 

Also  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Uhercas,  The  United  States  Government  annually  publishes  numerous 
and  valuable  scientific  documents  intended  to  be  distributed  in  such  man- 
ner that  they  shall  be  made  accessible  to  the  people,  and 

Whereas,  Under  the  existing  hiws  such  documents,  especially  the  bulle- 
tins, circulars,  and  professional  papers  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments are  not  distributed  to  the  designated  depositories  of  United  States 
documents. 

Iiesoh-ed,  That  this  Association  respectfully  urges  on  Congress  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  requiring  the  public  printer  to  fnrnish,  when  published,  to 
the  Custodian  of  Documents,  a  sufficient  number  of  each  and  every  publi- 
cation of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  every  department,  divi- 
sion and  bureau  thereof,  to  supply  one  copy  to  each  designated  depository; 
and  that  the  Custodian  of  Documents  be  thereupon  required  to  distribute 
them  to  the  said  depositories. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  be  directed  to  send 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repi'esenta- 
tives  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  request  that  they  be  laid  be- 
fore Congress  for  consideration. 

Adopted. 

Also  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Anatomical  Nomenclature  with 
special  reference  to  the  brain. 
The  Report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  continued. 

Also  the  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  a  Memorial  in  relation  to  a  Unl- 
ver>al  Day. 
Report  accepted. 

Also  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Maintenance  of  Timberlands 
and  on  the  Development  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  the  Country. 
The  Report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  continued. 

Also  the  R«*port  of  the  Committee  on  International  Congress  of  Geolo- 
gists. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson  moved  the  Report  be  accepted  and  the  Commit- 
tee discharged. 

Prof.  Edward  D.  Copk  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Report  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Committee  be  continued.  Af- 
ter considerable  discussion  In  which  Messrs.  Mendeniiall,  Stevenson, 
Cope,  II.  S.  Williams  and  others  took  part,  a  rising  vote  was  taken  on 
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Professor  Copk's  amendment;  eleven  voted  for  the  amendment  and  fifty- 
three  against.     The  original  motion  was  then  carried. 

The  Genkral  Secretary  stated  that  after  adjournment  of  Gkneral  Ses- 
sion, Section  F  vpould  meet  in  rooms  of  Section  D  (No.  91,  tliird  floor)  to 
hear  the  first  paper  on  the  programme  for  the  day  which  was  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  stereopticon. 

The  Seorktary  of  the  Local  Committke  read  an  invitation  to  Bed- 
ford Stone  Quarries  for  Tuesday,  also  one  to  see  the  process  of  electric 
welding. 

Dr.  CnAS.  S.  Minot  gave  notice  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  raise  the  annual  dues  from  $3  to  $5. 

Dr.  H.  C.  HovEY  explained  the  excursions  to  Marengo  and  Mammoth 
Caves. 

The  Peumanent  Secretary  moved  that  the  Ileports  of  the  Committee 
to  apply  to  Congress  for  a  Reduction  of  the  Tarifi'on  Scientific  Boolv^  and 
Apparatus  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Archajoloyic  Mon- 
uments be  deferred  until  a  following  General  Session.  Adopted.  He 
also  announced  papers  added  to  the  programme  already  printed. 

Dr.  Branner  announced  four  papers  added  to  the  same  in  Section  E. 

President  Goouale  announced  the  lecture  on  Electricity  by  Prof.  Leo 
Meks  on  Monday  at  8  p.  m.,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  at  9.30  p.  M.,  in  parlor  No.  2  of  the  Denisou 
House. 

Adjourned  at  11.30  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  August  26,  1890,  10.30  a.  m.  President  Goodale  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  General  Secretary  made  the  following  announcement: 

The  Council  votes  to  recommend  to  the  Association  that  the  names  of 

candidates  for  fellowship  must  be  presented  before  the  first  meeting  of  the 

Council  at  each  annual  meeting. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  General  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter  from  Prof.  Daxiel  S.  Mar- 
tin of  New  Yorlv  called  attention  to  the  probable  destruction  of  the  Big 
Trees  of  California,  and  that  the  Council  recommended  the  following  Res- 
olution in  consequence : 

Whereas,  Under  prevailing  conditions,  the  destruction  of  the  groves  of 
Sequoia,  known  as  the  Big  Trees  of  California,  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
unless  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  takes  action  to  preserve 
those  parts  of  the  groves  which  ought  to  be  kept  intact  as  monuments  of 
ntitural  history. 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Forestry  be  instructed  to  bring  the 
■ttiatter  of  reserving  groves  of  Sequoia  trees  permanently,  to  the  special  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  General  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution  recommended 
JEor  adoption  by  the  Council : — 
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Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  during  the  annual  meeting  held  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  United  States  of  America,  August  lOtli  to  the  26th, 
1890,  that  Sr.  Barao  de  Guahy,  Banker,  of  the  City  of  Bahia,  and  Sr.  Jos6 
Carlos  de  Carvalho,  Naval  officer  of  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Citizens 
of  Brazil,  have  by  the  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  and  by  many  months  of  gratuitous  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  caused  to  be  transported  from  its  original  position  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  Bahia  to  the  National  Museum  in  the  City  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  famous  Bendego  meteorite,  the  largest  mass  of  sidereal  matter 
ever  placed  in  any  museum ;  and 

Whereas,  A  -work  performed  at  so  great  a  personal  sacrifice,  by  so  long 
continued  devotion  and  at  so  great  cost  is  almost  unprecedented  and 
therefore  especially  commendable ; 

Resolved,  That  the  distinguished  services  to  science  of  the  eminent  gentle- 
men, Srs.  Barao  de  Guahy  and  Jos6  Carlos  de  Carvalho,  be  formally  and 
most  cordially  recognized  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  here  assembled. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  it  was  ordered  that  engrossed  copies 
be  sent  to  the  citizens  named  therein. 

The  Gkneisal  Secuktary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  a  reduction  in  the  Tariff  on  Scientific  Books  and  Appa- 
ratus.    The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

He  also  read  the  following  resolution  and  the  circular  annexed : 

Resolved,  That  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  requests  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  memorial  recently  presented  by  the  various 
observatories  of  the  country  relative  to  the  furnishing  of  time  signals  to 
the  Western  Union  Company  by  the  Naval  Observatory,  for  commercial 
purposes.    A  copy  of  this  memorial  is  attached  hereto. 

This  Association  desires  to  express  in  the  strongest  manner  the  belief 
that  the  business  and  scientific  interests  of  the  country  will  be  best  served 
in  the  matter  of  the  time  service  by  leaving  this  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  observatories. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  join  the  observatories  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  consider  the 
system  which  has  been  established  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  in  pursuance 
of  which  time  signals  are  given  for  commercial  purposes  to  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  to  cause  this  practice  to  be  so  changed  as  not  to 
injure  the  work  of  the  local  observatories. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ArniL  15,  1890. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Sir : — Your  attention  Is  hereby  respectfully  called  to  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  various  astronomical  observatories  In  the  United  States  by  a  practice 
which  has  been  established  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  of  supplying 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  with  time  signals  for  commercial  use. 
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For  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  signals  necessary  for  the  regu- 
lation of  time-pieces  have  been  derived,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  observatories  established  in  those  districts.  The  sums  received 
in  payment  for  the  signals  have  formed  an  important  portion  of  the 
revenues  by  which  the  observatories  liave  been  supported.  An  additional 
advantage  resulting  to  the  observatories  from  this  system  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  thus  becomes  apparent  to  the  people  of  each  district  that  the 
observatory  founded  among  them  is  rendering  a  constant  public  service. 
They  are  consequently  led  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  astronomical 
science  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  the  observatories  must 
depend  upon  this  interest  for  the  donations  and  legacies  by  means  of 
which  their  scientific  researches  are  supported. 

But  these  astronomical  institutions  are  unfitted  for  commercial  compe- 
tition with  a  powerful  corporation  like  the  AVestern  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
If  this  corporation  undertakes  to  occupy  the  field  of  supplying  time 
signals,  and  can  obtain  the  same  gratuitously  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Obser- 
vatory, it  is  obvious  that  the  local  observatories  must  abandon  the  contest, 
with  great  damage  to  their  means  of  support,  both  direct  and  indirect,  as 
has  been  shown  above.  Such  is  the  actual  result  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  to  succeed  in  which,  however,  it 
depends  upon  the  support  which  it  now  actually  obtains  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory.  That  observatory,  founded  to  promote  the  science  of 
astronomy  in  this  country,  now  accordingly  appears  as  the  means  of  with- 
drawing the  funds  which  have  hitherto  been  maintaining  that  science  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  arrangement  between  the  U.  S.  N.  Observatory  and  the  "Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  contemplates  the  distribution  of  time  signals  from 
the  Naval  Observatory  to  the  entire  country.  Besides  the  injustice  to 
private  observatories  already  alluded  to,  this  plan  involves  difficulties 
which  will  make  any  such  service  uncertain  and  inaccurate  as  compared 
With  the  present  automatic  service  from  the  private  observatories. 

You  are  therefore  requested,  by  this  memorial,  to  consider  the  system 
which  has  been  established  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  in  pursuance 
of  which  time  signals  are  given,  for  commercial  use,  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  to  cause  this  practice  to  cease  if  you  find  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  American  astronomy. 

Very  respectfully, 

Edward  C.  Pickkring,  Director  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

John  K.  Rees,  Director  Columbia  College  Observatory,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Hough,  Director  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  S.  Holden,  Director  Lick  Observatory,  ]Mount  Hamilton,  Cal. 

Ormond  Stone,  Director  Leander  McCorraick  Observatory,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Wm.  W.  Payne,  Director  Carleton  College  Observatory,  Northfield, 
Minn. 
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Frank  W.  Very,  Allegheny  Observatory,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

C.  A.  Young,  Director  Ilalstead  Observatory,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Carr  "W.  Pritciieit,  Director  Morrison  Observatory,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

WiNSLow  Upton,  Director  Observatory,  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Lewis  Swift,  Director  Warner  Observatory,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  Howe,  Director  Chamberlain  Observatory,  Denver,  Col. 

J.  G.  Porter,  Director  Cincinnati  Observatory,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"W.  B.  Smith,  Director  Observatory  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

H.  S.  Pritchett,  Director  Observatory  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

II.  A.  Newton,  Director  Winchester  Observatory,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  Coluert,  Cliicago  Tribune,  formerly  Superintendent  Dearborn  Ob- 
servatory, Chicago,  111. 

CiiAS.  A.  BACt»N,  Director  Smith  Observatory,  Beloit,  Wis. 

W.M.  A.  Rogers,  Director  Shannon  Observatory,  Colby  University, 
Waterville,  Maine. 

CiiAS.  F.  Emerson,  Director  Shattuck  Observatory,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

M.  W.  Hai{rington,  Director  Observatory  Michigan  University,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

J.  M.  "Van  Vleck,  Director  Observatory  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Chas.  Burkhalter,  Director  Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland,  Cal. 

F.  P.  Lkavenworth,  Director  Observatory  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Penn. 

C.  H.  McLeod.  Director  Observatory  McGill  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Genrral  Secretary  reported  that  the  Council  recommend  that 
Dr.  James  Hai.i,  of  Albany,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Geologists  and  Naturalists  and  also  of  this  Association,  be  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Association  at  this  39th  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  parent  society. 
Adopted. 

President  Goodai.e  stated  he  was  prepared  to  send  a  telegram  to  Pro- 
fessor Hall  announcing  this  honor. 

Tlie  Genkral  Secrktary  stated  that  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  Sec- 
tion B,  had  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  Research 
Fund  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  Morley  and  H.  T.  Eddy  for  a  continuation  of 
their  investigation  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  magnetic  field. 

The  following  members  were  elected  to  fellowship  by  the  Council  : 
Antisell,  Thomas,  M.D.,  1311  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (33).  C  B 
Atwell,  Charles  B.,  401  Emerson  St.,  Evanston,  111,  (36).  P 
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Becker,  Dr.  Geo.  F.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal.  (36).  B 
Blue,  Archibald,  Ass't  Minister  of  Agric,  Toronto,  Out.,  Can.  (35).  I 
Campbell,  William  Wallace,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (38).  A 
Chamberlain,  Alexander  F.,  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Mass.  (38).  H 
Chaplin,  Prof.  Winfleld  S.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (37).  D  A 
Coulter,  Prof.  Stanley,  LaFayette,  Ind   (35).  P 
Coville,  Frederick  V.,  Oxford,  Clienango  County,  N.  Y.  (35).  P 
Cragin,  Francis  W.,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.  (29).  P  E  H 
Culiu,  Stew^art,  127  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).  H 
Cummings,  John,  Woburn,  Mass.  (18).  P 
Dancy,  Frank  B.,  133i  Fayetteville  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (33).  C 
Dawson,  Geo.  M.,  D.S.C.,  F.G.S.,  GeoL  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can.  (38). 
Derby,  Prof.  Orville  A.,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil  (39).  B 
Dunham,  Dr.  Carroll,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (31).  P 
Dunham,  Edw.  K.,  53  E.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (30). 
Durand,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Ph.D.,  Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Ingham  County, 
Mich.  (37).  B 

Eldridge,  Geo.  H.,  care  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (37).  B 
Everhart,  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  (36).  C 
Frost,  Edwin  Brant,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (38).  A  B 
Galloway,  B.  T.,  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (37).  P 
Gardiner,  Dr.  Edward  G.,  Massachusetts  Institute  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass.  (29).  P 
Garrison,  H.  D.,  3625  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  (31).  C  P 
Hall,  Asaph,  jr.,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C.  (38).  A 
Hallowell,  Miss  Susan  M.,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (33).  P 
Haworth,  Prof.  Erasmus,  Pennsylvania  College,  Oskaloosa,  la.  (37).  B 
Heitzmann,  Dr.  C,  39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36). 
Hoffman,  Dr.  Walter  J.,  Bureau  of  Ethnol.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (38).  H 
Holway,  E.  W.  D.,  Decorah,  Iowa  (33).  B  P 
Hough,  Walter,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  (38). 
Jaclv,  John  G.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (31).  P 
Jackson,  Robert  T.  33  Gloucester  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (37).  P 
Jordan,  Francis,  jr.,  209  North  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (36).  H 
Kedzie,  Mrs.  Nellie  S.,  Manhattan,  Kas.  (34).  I  P 
Keyes,  Charles  R.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (37). 

Knowlton,  Frank  H.,  Dep't  of  Botany,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Wash- 
'ington,  D.  C.  (33).  P 

Laudy,  Louis  H.,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(28).  O 

Law^son,  Dr.  Andrew  C,  Geological  Survey  of  Can.,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Can.  (38).  B 

Lloyd,  John  Uri,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Court  and  Plum  Sts.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  (38).  C  P 
Locy,  Prof.  Wm.  A.,  Lake  Forest,  111.  (34).  P 
Loeb,  Morris,  Ph.D.,  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Mass.  (36).  C 
Loud,  Prof.  Frank  H.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  (29).  A  B 
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Low,  Seth,  LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29). 

McBride,  Prof.  Thomas  H.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  (88). 

Macallum,  Archibald  B.,  Univ.  College,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.  (38).  P 

Martin,  Artemas,  Ph.D.,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (38).  A 

Martindale,  Isaac  C,  Camden,  N.  J.  (26).  P 

Merritt,  Ernest,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.  (33). 

Miles,  Prof.  Manly,  Lansing.  Mich.  (29).  P 

Mooney,  James,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C.  (38).  H 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.,  Zenia,  Ohio  (38).  H 

Nolan,  Edw.  J.,  M.D.,  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).  P 

Patrick,  Geo.  E.,  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa  (36).  O 

Patterson,  Harry  J.,  Agricultural  College,  Md.  (36).  O 

Peale,  Albert  C,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (36).   B 

Penrose,  Dr.  R.  A.  F.,  State  Geol.  Surv.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (38).  B 

Peter,  Alfred  M.,  Lexington,  Ky.  (29).  C 

Plumb,  Charles  S.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  (36). 

Ran,  Eugene  A.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (33).  P 

Risteen,  Allen  D.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (38).  A  B  D 

Rusby,  Henry  H.,  M.D.,  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36).  P 

Ryan,  Harris  J.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (38).  B 

Salisbury,  Prof.  R.  D.,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.  (37).  B  B 

Sargent,  Frederick  Le  Roy,  Botanical  Laboratory,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis.  (29).  P 

Selwyn,  Alfred  R.  C,  Director  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, Can.  (38).  B 

Seymour,  Arthur  Bliss,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (36).  P 

Shaler,  Prof.  Nathaniel  S.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (37).  B 

Smith,  Prof.  Edgar  F.,  University  of  Penna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).  C 

Smith,  Erwin  F.,  Department  of  Agriculture,  AVashington,  D.  C.  (34).  P 

Steere,  Prof.  Jos.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34).  P  H 

Thniston,  Gates  Phillips,   Nashville,  Tenn.  (38).  H 

Van  Hise,  Charles  R.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (37). 

Wanner,  Atreus,  York,  York  County,  Pa.  (36).  H 

Webster,  F.  M.,  LaFayette,  Ind.  (35). 

Weed,  Clarence  M  ,  Ohio  Experimental  Station,  Columbus,  0.  (38). 

Williams,  Francis  H.,  M.D.,  24  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29). 

Williams,  J.  Francis,  Salem,  N.  Y.  (31).  C  B 

Willis,  Bailey,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (36). 

Willmott,  Arthur  B.,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  (38). 

Willson,  Robert  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (30).  B  A 

Wilson,  Prof.  Edmund  B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  (36). 

Wilson,  James  M.,  Rlverton,  III.  (33). 

Wlnchell,  Horace  V.,  10  State  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (34).  B  C 

Winchell,  Martin  R.,  120  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (36).  I 

Wing,  Henry  IL,  Cornell  Univ.  Experimental  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (38). 

Witthaus,  Dr.  R.  A.,  410  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  (35). 

Wright,  I'rof.  R.  Ramsey,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.  (38).  P 

Ziwet,  Alexander,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (38).     A 
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The  General  Secektary  read  the  list  of  officers  for  the  next  meeting, 
presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  : — 

PKESIDENT. 
Albert  B.  Prescott,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy— "E.  W.  Hyde,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  Physics — F.  E.  Nipher,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  Chemistry — R.  C.  Kedzie,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

D.  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering — Thojias  Gray,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

B-    Geology  and  Geography— J.  J.  Stevknson,  New  York. 

p.    Biology — J.  M.  Coulter,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

H-  Anthropology — Joseph  Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis.      ' 

'l.    Economic  Science  and  Statistics — S.  Dana  IIorton,  Pomeroy,  0. 

PERMANENT  SECRETARY. 

F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge  (office  Salem),  Mass. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  Brookville,  Ind. 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 
A-    Mathematics  and  Astronomy — E.  D.  Preston,  Washington,  D.  C. 
B-    Fhysics—A.  McFarlane,  Austin,  Texas. 

C.  Chemistry— T.  H.  Norion,  Cincinnati,  O. 

D.  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering— William  Kent,  New  York. 
E-    Geology  and  Geography— W.  J.  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F.    Biology— A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

H.  Anthropology — W.  H.  Holmes,  Washington.  D.  C. 

I.    Economic  Science  and  Statisiics—B.  E.  Fernow,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TREASURER. 
William  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

AUDITORS. 
Henry  Wheatland,  Salem,  Mass. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hale,  of  Section  I,  made  a  statement  claiming  that  the  Vice- 
President  for  that  Section  had  been  irregularly  nominated,  and  oft'ered 
as  a  substitute  the  name  of  Dr.  Ed.mund  J.  James  of  Philadelphia. 
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After  remarks  by  several  members  the  substitute  was  adopted.  The 
General  Secretary  was  then  authorized  to  cast  a  ballot  for  all  the  officers 
as  nominated,  and  he  did  so. 

The  Gkxeral  Secrktauy  announced  "Washington,  D.  C,  as  the  choice 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the  exact  date  in  August  to  be  determined 
by  the  Council.    The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Pehmanknt  Skckktauy  announced  that  364  members  had  registered 
to  date.  The  Gkxkral  Secketary  announced  2G0  papers  entered.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Cojimittee  announced  arrangements  for  ex- 
cursions and  thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor  of  membership. 
President  Goodale  called  attention  to  the  evening  meeting  at  8  o'clock. 
Adjourned  at  11  a.  m. 

Same  Day  and  Place,  8  p.  m.    President  Goodale  in  the  chair. 

The  General  Secretary  stated  that  the  Committee  to  memorialize 
Congress  to  take  steps  for  the  Preservation  of  Archfeologic  Monuments 
on  the  public  lands  had  reported ;  also  that  the  Committee  on  Water  Anal- 
ysis had  reported  progress.  These  Committees  were  continued.  Tlie 
Committee  on  Universal  Language  was  discharged. 

Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  presented  three  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  follows : 

To  amend  Article  4  by  adding:  "But  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  fel- 
lowship at  the  same  meeting  at  which  he  is  elected  a  member."  Seconded 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley. 

Also  the  following : — To  amend  Article  9  by  inserting :  "No  Secretary 
of  a  Section  shall  be  eligible  for  Vice-President  until  one  year  after  he 
has  served  as  Secretary." 

Proposed  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Bolton. 

Also  the  following  : — To  amend  Article  18  of  the  Constitution  by  insert- 
ing the  words  :  "No  Fellow  shall  be  eligible  to  tlie  Council  until  one  year 
after  he  has  qualified."  Proposed  by  Dr.  Bolton  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Chas.  S.  Minot. 

Prof.  Amos  W.  Butler  moved  that  the  President  and  Permanent  Secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  extend  official  invitations  to  distinguished  men  of 
science  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  attend  the  Washington  Meeting. 
After  remarks  by  Professors  Mendenhall  and  Cope  this  was  adopted. 

The  Per-manent  Secretary  read  the  statistics  of  this  meeting  as 
respects  attendance  and  work. 

President  Goodale,  with  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  following 
resolutions  of  thanks : 

liesolved  by  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  that  the  great  success  of  the  meeting  now 
about  to  close  demands  recognition,  and  our  hearty  thanks  are  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  as  follows  : 

1.  To  tlie  State  and  City  authorities,  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  the 
Railroad  officials,  Mr.  Thos.  Griffin,  custodian  of  the  State  House,  and  Ids 
assistant  Mr.  Abrams, — all  of  whom  have  placed  at  our  disposal  every 
facility  for  the  work  and  comfort  of  the  Association.  Seconded  by  Pro- 
fessors NiPHER  and  Cox. 
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2.  To  the  Local  Committee,  their  Chairman,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Sloan,  their 
Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Potts,  their  Treasurer,  Mr.  Noble  C.  Butler;  to 
Mr.  Amos  Butler,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to 
the  newspapers  of  Indianapolis,  who,  by  their  untiring  efforts  have  made 
this  a  memorable  meeting.  Seconded  by  Professors  Cope  and  Putnam, 
and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Potts. 

3.  To  the  citizens  of  Terre  Haute,  Hon.  W.  R.  McKean  and  Manager 
Williams,  and  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  for  a  delightful  excursion 
enjoyed  by  several  sections  of  the  Association ;  to  the  various  manufact- 
uring establishments  that  have  opened  their  doors  and  processes  to  us ; 
to  the  Citizens'  Street  R.  R.  Co.  for  excursions  to  Fairview  Park ;  to  the 
Indianapolis  and  Vincennes,  and  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 
Railways,  and  to  the  citizens  of  New  Albany.  Also  to  the  citizens  of  La- 
Fayette  and  to  Purdue  University  and  DePauw  University  for  invitations 
which  unfortunately  could  not  be  accepted.  Seconded  by  Professors  Abbe 
and  PnEscoTT.     Replied  to  by  Professor  Leo  Mees. 

4.  To  Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Chairman  of  the  Excursion  Committee ; 
to  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  the 
Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railways,  and  to  the  cities  of  Noblesville,  Kokomo,  Marion, 
Muncie  and  Anderson,  for  the  extensive  excursions  through  the  gas  field 
of  Indiana  and  for  hospitable  entertainment  along  the  way.  Seconded  by 
Prof.  O.  T.  Mason  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Holley,  also  by  Prof.  Albert  B. 
Prescott. 

5.  To  Hon.  E.  B.  F.  Pierce  and  Superintendent  L.  A.  Boyd  of  the  In- 
diana, Decatur  and  Western  Railway,  and  to  the  Local  Committee  for  the 
very  complete  and  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  the  excursion  of 
Botanists  to  Garland  Dell.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Barnes  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Coulter. 

6.  To  the  Ladies  of  the  Local  Committee,  who  by  their  presence  at  our 
sessions,  and  their  kindly  entertainment,  brought  into  our  work  the  refin- 
ing amenities  of  social  life.  Seconded  by  Professor  Mendenhall  who 
moved  adoption  of  all  the  resolutions,  and  they  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Permanent  Secretary  stated  that  a  full  set  of  the  Publications  of 
the  Association  had  been  presented  to  the  State  Library  by  the  Council, 
and  directed  attention  to  the  bound  copies  of  the  daily  programmes  on  the 
table  for  distribution. 

President  Goodale  in  a  graceful  manner  relinquished  the  trust  that  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands— The  State  of  Indiana— thanked  the  members  for 
kindnesses,  and  declared  the  meeting  of  1890  adjourned. 

H.  Caruington  Bolton, 
General  Secretary. 
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EXCURSION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
BELT  OF  INDIANA. 


By  the  cooperation  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Indianapolis  and  the 
special  committees  in  various  towns  in  the  natural  gas  region  of  tlie  state, 
the  Association  -was  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  tlie  more  inter- 
esting points  where  natural  gas  is  utilized  in  manufacture.  Move  than 
three  hundred  members  and  other  invited  guests  started  in  a  special  ti-ain 
of  eight  coaches,  reaching  Noblesville  at  eight  o'clock.  Here,  as  at  all  the 
places  visited  during  the  excursion,  the  citizens,  the  members  of  the  city 
governments,  the  board  of  trade  and  other  organizations  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  attentions*  to  their  guests.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
make  the  visit  memoral)le.  At  Noblesville,  one  of  the  wells  was  exhibited 
under  slight  pressure  and,  shortly  after,  under  its  extreme  pressure. 

At  Kokomo,  the  visitors  were  taken  around  the  city  by  the  Belt  road 
and  afterwards  shown  through  the  Diamond  Plate-glass  works,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  manufacture  being  demonstrated  to  the  guests.  Din- 
ner was  provided  by  the  citizens,  after  which,  during  a  delay  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  traiu-schedule,  a  speech  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

At  Marion  the  time  was  too  short  for  more  than  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
public  buildings.  An  address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  was  responded  to 
on  behalf  of  the  Association.  At  Alexandria,  a  short  stop  was  made  to 
see  a  well  blown  off,  after  which  the  train  reached  Muncie.  At  this  place, 
the  Pulp  mills  were  visited,  other  parts  of  the  elaborate  programme  pro- 
vided l)y  the  Citizens'  Committee  having  been  unwillingly  relinquished  on 
account  of  the  scantiness  of  time. 

At  Anderson,  the  guests  were  taken,  after  supper,  to  the  Riverside  Park, 
"Where  an  exhibition  was  given  of  the  most  startling  character.  Through 
a  gas-pipe  carried  about  thirty  feet  out  into  the  river,  the  gas  was  forced 
into  tlie  water  and  ignited  at  the  surface.  The  gas  was  burned  at  its  highest 
natural  pressure,  the  end  of  the  pipe  passing  occasionally  above  the  surface 
and  then  plunging  below,  throwing  the  water  and  burning  gas  in  irregu- 
lar fountain-like  columns.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  members 
met  the  citizens  in  the  Opera  House,  where  addresses  of  welcome  were 
made  by  several  ofHcials  and  replied  to  by  members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  of  the  Association  returned  the  sincere  thanks  of  all  its 
members  fo»  the  generous  entertainment  throughout  the  excursion,  and 
gave  expression,  in  behalf  of  many  members,  to  the  hope  that  the  price- 
less gift  of  such  manageal)le  fuel  would  be  well  used  and  not  carelessly 
wasted.    In  closing  his  remarks  he  said  : 

♦'  To-day  we  have  been  walking  as  If  in  a  dream.  We  have  seen  won- 
ders surpassing  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Here,  before  our  very 
eyes,  a  force  exceeding  that  of  the  fabled  Genie  has  been  unlocked  from 
the  ground  at  our  feet.  It  Is  not  strange  that  a  force  doing  your  bidding 
In  this  marvelloas  manner  shoald  seem  to  be  limitless.    Now,  many  of  the 
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members  of  the  Association  live,  like  myself,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
forests  which  seemed  to  be  boundless  have  been  squandered  almost  be- 
yond recall.  "We  are  now  feebly  trying  to  repair  the  waste  and  spendthrift 
policy  of  our  predecessors  who  thought  there  was  no  end  to  the  wealth 
of  the  forests.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  to  many  of 
you  who  live  in  the  natural  gas  region,  the  wealth  of  fuel  and  the  force 
derived  therefrom  may  likewise  seem  to  be  without  limit.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  if,  in  behalf  of  my  associates,  I  venture  to  utter  a  word 
of  caution.  History  is  said  to  repeat  itself.  Now,  you  are  makers  of 
history ;  you  have  your  fortunes  in  your  own  hands.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  history  of  the  waste  of  our  eastern  forests  has  been  repeated  in 
the  history  of  this  great  gift  of  God  to  you.  Let  the  Avaste  of  our  for- 
ests which  we  now  deplore  be  the  lesson  of  wisdom  to  you." 

The  entire  journey  was  made  without  any  mishap,  and  Indianapolis  was 
reached  just  before  midnight.  i 
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Nineteen  yenrs  cigo  the  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  when  Dr.  T.  Stevry 
Hunt,  the  retiring  President,  delivered  the  presidential  ad<lres6  and  resigned  the  chair 
to  Prof.  Asa  Gray.  The  interest  tlien  awakened  had  not  died  out,  when  the  Association 
again  met  in  the  city  on  August  19,  1890.  Although  not  many  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Association  nor  of  the  former  Local  Committee  were  present  at  this  last  meeting, 
the  hearty  welcome  by  the  State  and  City  officers  and  by  the  large  Local  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  George  W.  Sloan,  and  the  Secretaryship  of  Alfred  F. 
Potts,  Esq.,  showed  that  open  hands  and  warm  hearts  were  as  ready  as  of  old  to  aid 
and  advance  the  cause  of  science. 

As  at  tlie  previous  meeting,  the  State  House  was  literally  given  over  to  the  use  of  the 
Association.  But  what  a  change  was  here,— marking  well  the  great  progress  the  State 
had  made  during  nineteen  years.  The  old  and  partly  dilapidated  building,  surrounded 
by  great  piles  of  wood  for  use  during  the  coming  winter,  had  given  way  to  a  magnificent 
structure  of  stone,  with  spacious  halls  and  marble-lined  corridors  leading  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Parlors,  Senate  Chamber,  House  of  Representatives.  Supreme  Court  Room, 
State  Library,  State  Cabinet  and  innumerable  committee  and  reception  rooms,  all  lux- 
uriously furnished,  cool  and  comfortable  in  summer,  and  heated  by  steam  in  winter. 
In  this  splendid  building,  with  all  the  conveniences  of  modern  contrivance,  the  Gen- 
eral Sessions  and  the  meetings  of  all  the  Sections  were  held.  Never  has  the  Associa- 
tion been  more  comfortably  accommodated. 

The  Denison  House  was  tlie  hotel  headquarters;  and  here  the  large  parlors,  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  Association  by  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors,  gave  every  desira- 
ble facility  for  evening  work  of  committees  and  for  social  gatherings. 

The  special  receptions  and  excursions  given  by  the  Local  Committee  and  the  citizens 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  added  much  to  the  social  pleasures  of  the  meeting. 
As  at  the  former  meeting,  one  day  was  given  up  to  Terre  Haute  where  Sections  A,  B, 
C  and  D  held  regular  sessions  and  were  entertained  by  the  citizens. 

When  the  invitation  from  Indianapolis  was  discussed  at  the  Toronto  Meeting,  Prof. 
Mendenhall  remarked,  facetiously,  that  the  members  of  the  Association  would  Hnd 
Indianapolis  a  comfortable  place  and  that  tlie  natural  gas  would  furnish  means  for  tlie 
required  temperature  during  the  cool  August  days.  Little  did  the  members  then  real- 
ize that  this  remark  was  a  prophecy  of  the  cool  weather  they  were  to  have,  as  shown  by 
tlie  following  record  at  the  Signal  Service  Office  in  Indianapolis,  kindly  copied  for  me 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Patrick,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Sloan. 
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Tlie  number  of  inenibes  and  associates  registered  at  the  meetinir  of  1871  was  19().  In 
1890,  3G4  registered  from  the  following  places:  Indianapolis  27,  otlier  parts  of  Indiana 
04,  Ohio  .38,  New  York  29.  District  of  Columbia  27,.IIliiioi3  26,  Michigan  '2>,  Massachu- 
setts 19,  Kentuclvy  14,  Iowa  12,  Pennsylvania  12,  Missouri  12,  New  Jersey  (!,  Nebraska  6, 
Wisconsin  5,  Tennessee  4,  Virginia  4,  Alabama  3,  Kansas  3,  Connecticut  3,  Minnesota 
3,  Arkansas  2,  Texas  2,  North  Carolina  2,  Maryland  2,  Maine  2,  West  Virginia  l,New 
Hampshire  1,  Georgia  1,  Colorado  1,  Arizona  1,  Rhode  Island  1,  Canada  4,  Brazil  1, 
England  1,  Scotland  1. 

Of  the  218  members  elected  at  the  Indanapolis  meeting,  182  have  perfected  their  mem- 
bership, also  1  elected  at  Cleveland  and  4  elected  at  Toronto;  15  members  have  paid 
their  arrears  and  have  been  restored  to  the  roll,  making  202  names  added  to  the  roll 
since  the  Toronto  volume  was  published.  From  the  Toronto  list  18  names  have  been 
transferred  to  the  List  of  Deceased  Members;  27  members  and  fellows  have  resigned 
and  178  have  been  omitted  for  arrearages,  making  a  deduction  of  223  from  tlie  list.  4 
have  become  life  members.  1  honorary  lellow  has  been  elected,  and  68  members  have 
been  transferred  to  tlie  roll  of  fellows. 

Of  the  19.55  now  on  tlie  roll,  155  are  at  this  date  in  arrears  for  the  Toronto  and  Indian* 
apolis  assessments  and  379  otliers  for  the  Indianapolis  assessment  alone. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  roll  as  printed  in  the  Toronto  vol- 
ume and  in  the  present  volume : 

Toronto.  Indianapolis. 

Patrons,  3  3 

Members,  1229  1185 

Honorary  Fellows,  1  2 

Fellow.s  723  '  745 

195(5  1935 

The  distribution  of  the  publications  since  the  last  Report  is  as  follows:—  Memoirs, 
No.  1:  exchanged,  1,  presented,  2.  Transactions:  presented,  1.  Proceedings,  vols.  1-36: 
dell\'ered  to  members  29,  sold  36,  exchanges  70.  presented  to  Indiana  State  library  36.= 
171  vols.  Vol.  37 :  delivered  to  members  C7,  sold  3,  exchanged  1,  presented  1,  duplicate 
copies  to  members  2,=  74  copies.  Vol.  38:  delivered  to  members  1007,  sold  25,  ex- 
changes 2;}9,  presented  5,  duplicate  cojiy  to  member  1,  =  1870  copies. 

Of  the  208  papers  brouglit  before  the  Council,  24,  for  various  reasons,  were  not  read 
in  the  Sections.  Of  tiie  244  placed  on  the  daily  programme,  8  were  read  in  Section  A, 
51  in  B,  45  in  C,  19  in  D,  35  in  E,  48  in  F,  23  in  H,  15  in  I.  11  reports  were  made  by  com- 
mittees; 8  addresses  were  given  by  the  Vice  Presidents;  and  the  President's  adilresa 
and  two  lectures  were  given  at  evening  sessions.  Meetings  were  also  held  by  the  Bo. 
tanlcal  Club,  the  Entomological  Club  and  the  Ornithological  Club;  and  the  alUliated 
society  of  Agricultural  Cheinists,  and  the  American  Geological  .Society  held  their  usual 
regular  meetings. 

As  staled  in  the  following  Cash  Account,  the  balance  on  hand  preceding  the  Indian- 
apolis Meeting,  was  $582.89. 

The  amount  of  the  Ge.neral  Fund  with  interest  to  August  1, 1890,  is  (121.19 

The  HK8EAKCH  Fund  as  stated  In  the  Toronto  volume  amounted  to   $4,724.97 
To  which  is  added  Life  Meinberahips,  1889-90,  .  .  .  160.00 

Interest  to  August  1, 1890,  ......  '  236.25 


Grant  to  Professor  Morlcy  in  aid  of  his  researches  on  the  velocity  of 
light,  as  voted  by  the  Council  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting 


(5111.22 


250.00 


$1,801.22 


Salem,  May  14, 1891. 


F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

J'ernuinmt  Secretary,  A.  A.  A.  S. 
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F.  W.  PUTNAM,  PERMANENT  SECRETARY, 
Dr.  The  American  Association  for 

1889-90. 

To  admission  fees  Toronto  Meeting $745  00 

Fellowsliip  fees 122  00 

$867  00 

Assessments  previous  to  Toronto  Meeting     .     .  891  00 

"  for  Toronto  Meeting 3,357  00 

"  "    Indianapolis  Meeting     ....  450  00 

Associate  fees,  Toronto  Meeting 222  00 

.$4,920  00 

Publications  sold IIC  83 

Binding 54  50 

Postage  and  express  charges  refunded        ...  2  10 

Cash  refunded  on  Subs  toPostal  Guide      ...  50 

From  unknown  source  at  Toronto 3  00 

Incidental  receipts, 50 

S177  43 

Gift  from  Local  Committee  of  Toronto  Meeting 

for  Research  Fund 400  00 

Gift  from  a  lady  member 500  00 

Life  membership  commutations 150  00 

f 1,050  00 


$7,014  43 


I  have  examined  the  above  account  and 


Salem,  Mass.,  August  8,  1890. 
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IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

THE  AdVAXCKMKXT  OF  SCIEXCE. 

By  2500  copies  Proceedings  Vol.  38  (GOO  pages) 

Composition 

Authors'  changes 

Paptr,  §488.75,  and  press  work,  237.50      .     . 
Puptr  covers  and  binding  2400  copies    .     .     . 

Binding  25  copies  "Vol.  38,  half  morocco    .     . 

"        75      ''  "     "  cloth 

25  cloth  rovers         

Printing  wrappers  and  wrapping  2500  copies 
3350  extra  copies  of  addresses  and  reports  n. 

500  copies  Constitution  and  list  of  members, 

Toronto 

Printing  circulars,  blanks,  cards,  etc.    .     .     . 
Binding  back  volumes  of  Proceedings   .     .     . 

Expenses  Toronto  Meeting 

"  Indianapolis  Meeting 

Express 

Post.ige,  stationery  and  P.  O.  Box  rent      .     . 
Telegram  and  Telephone 

Subscription  to  Postal  Guide 

Proceedings  bought 
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